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PRESBYTERIAN  QUARTERLY. 


NO.  SS.-JANUARY,  1896. 


I.    THE  NEW  CHRISTOLOGY. 

The  completion  of  Dr.  Gerhart's  lyistitutes^  prepares  the  way 
for  a  full  consideration  of  the  theory  which  the  distinguished  au- 
thor sets  forth  and  maintains.  The  volumes  give  us  a  new  work 
on  systematic  theology.  They  emanate  from  the  Reformed  (Ger- 
man) Church.  They  are  able  and  entertaining.  The  spirit  of  their 
author  is  calm  and  reverent;  his  mind  is  broad  and  grasping;  his 
method  is  positive  and  constructive  rather  than  polemical  and  con- 
troversial ;  his  style  is  plain  and  vigorous.  The  work  possesses  great 
value,  but  that  value  is  chiefly  negative,  because  these  volumes  are 
a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  utter  inability  of  modern  progress- 
ives to  fulfil  their  promises  of  a  new  theology  and  to  make  good  their 
criticisms  upon  the  old.  Others  of  this  school  have  written  in- 
cisively upon  topics  in  theology,  and  have  had  the  polemical  ad- 
vantage of  having  that  particular  topic  separated  to  itself,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  reinforced  from  the  general  system  of  truth  to 
which  it  belonged;  but  Dr.  Gerhart,  bolder,  braver,  fairer,  and 
truer  than  all  his  school,  undertakes  the  construction  of  a  system. 
His  mind  sees,  and  his  heart  feels,  that,  if  the  new  principle  be 

'^Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Emauuel  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  , 
Professor  of  Systematic  and  Practical  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminarj'  of 
the  Keformed  Church  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Complete  in  two  octavo  volumes,  1744 
pages;  per  volume,  $3.00.  New  York,  London,  and  Toronto:  Funk  &  Wagnalh. 
Company.  1894. 
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le,  it  must  have  both  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  organize 
i  id  articulate  all  the  facts  of  theological  science  into  a  harmoni- 
;  )is  system.  He  undertakes  the  task  which  is  thus  logically  im- 
posed, and  prosecutes  it  with  as  little  special  pleading  as  is  possi- 
ble. The  work  has  been  done  as  well  as  it  could  be  done.  That 
it  is  a  failure  is  not  due  to  Dr.  Gerhart,  but  to  the  organizing 
principle  with  which  he  wrought.  He  is  able,  but  his  theologic  prin- 
ciple is  weak.  His  logic  is  prevailingly  good,  but  his  premises  are 
prevailingly  bad.  His  reverence  and  devoutness  are  everywhere 
manifest.  He  loves  Christ;  he  loves  the  truth.  He  moves  from 
a  false  centre.  This  is  the  single  and  sufficient  explanation  of  all 
the  entanglements  in  which  he  involves  the  gospel  and  all  theo- 
logy. These  volumes  are  another  proof  of  the  indestructibility  of 
Calvinism.  Having  withstood  Felagianism  and  Arminianism,  Dr. 
Gerhart's  failure  will  evidence  its  superiority  to  the  new  theo- 
logy, which  may  be  denominated  Christologicalism} 

The  true  method  of  investigation  in  any  science  is  nahiral. 
The  student  follows  the  structure  of  the  object.  He  does  not 
make,  but  finds  and  follows,  natural  cleavage  lines.  He  does  not 
force  his  way  along  paths  of  his  own  making;  that  would  be  to 
be  arbitrary  and  artificial.  As  Goldsmith  said  of  Burke's  oratori- 
cal method,  "  He  winds  into  his  subject  like  a  serpent."  The 
ancient,  mediseval,  and  Reformation  methods  in  theology  were 
topical.  The  Trinity  was  the  basis.  Beginning  with  the  divine 
existence  and  trinal  nature  of  God,  the  investigator  then  discussed 
the  acts  and  works  of  God  in  creation,  providence,  and  redemp- 

1  While  I  was  reading  these  Institutes^  Dr.  Gerhart  came  to  Clarksville 
on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who  resides  here.  In  this  way  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  enjoyed  his  fellowship  for  a  few  days.  He  impressed  me  as  a  man 
of  great  intellectuality  and  piety.  His  spirit  was  sweet,  like  that  of  his  Mas- 
ter. I  heard  him  preach,  and  he  preached  about  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  one 
who  had  come  under  its  power,  and  whose  chief  end  was  to  promote  its  interests. 
On  account  of  trouble  with  his  eyes,  he  dictated  both  of  these  great  volumes  to  an 
amanuensis.  Because  of  the  place  in  which  I  have  installed  him  in  my  regards, 
it  lias  been  a  great  pain  to  me  to  find  so  much  and  so  serious  fault  with  his  books. 
However,  he  would  not  love  the  man  who  would  love  him  more  than  the  truth. 
The  office  of  an  interpreter  is  always  a  difficult  one.  If  I  have  misconstrued  him 
fit  any  point,  it  will  give  me  great  regret. 

Clarksville,  Tennessee.  E.  A.  W. 
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tion.  During  the  present  century  Christology  has  been  adoptc 
by  some  theologians  as  the  genetic  topic  in  theology.  They  have 
filled  the  air  with  the  cry,  Back  to  Christ."  They  have  charged 
other  systems  with  carrying  the  mind  of  the  church  away  from 
Christ  and  centering  it  upon  orthodoxy.  In  the  new,  the  person 
of  Christ  is  offered  as  the  Archetype,  the  Organ,  and  the  End  of 
all  theological  facts.  He,  in  his  theanthropic  constitution,  is  con- 
ceived as  the  pattern,  the  efficient  cause,  and  the  final  purpose  of 
all  God's  acts  and  revelations.  He  is  these  three  things  with  re- 
ference to  theism,  cosmology,  angelology,  anthropology,  hamar- 
tialogy,  soteriology,  pneumatology,  ecclesiology,  and  escliatology — 
the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  all  theologizing.  The  new  theology 
is  an  evolution,  in  which  Christ,  as  theanthropic,  is  the  antecedent 
and  original  ideal;  then  the  active  and  organific  principle;  then 
the  teleological  and  ultimate  end.  All  began  in  him;  all  proceeds 
through  him;  all  ultimates  in  him.  He  is  the  universal  sub- 
stance, the  universal  power,  the  universal  phenomenon.  Dr. 
Gerhart's  Institutes  are  an  earnest  and  able  effort  to  construct  a 
complete  system  of  theological  science  "from  the  Christ-idea  as 
its  standpoint";  "it  is  an  earnest  effort  to  make  answer  to  the 
call  for  a  doctrinal  system  in  which  Jesus  Christ  stands  as  the 
central  truth;  not  only  as  the  instrument  of  redemption  and  sal- 
vation, but  also  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  revelation."  The 
Christ-idea  is  "  the  fundamental  law  of  Cliristian  doctrine."  The 
incarnation  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity — that  was  the 
eternal  intention,  the  efficient  means,  and  the  final  execution  of 
all  the  energies  of  the  Divine  Being,  of  the  intransitive  as  well  as 
of  the  transitive  activities  of  the  Deity,  of  all  Trinitarian  motions 
ad  intra  as  well  as  of  those  ad  extra.  The  incarnation  is  the 
dynamic  centre  and  purpose  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the  universe. 
The  aim  is  a  pious  one,  namely,  to  honor  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

I.  Exposition  of  the  New  Christology. 
1.  The  Nature  of  Chris'Cs  Person,    This  topic  is  recognized  as 
one  of  primary  and  regulative  importance.    The  new  Christology 
conceives  and  sets  forth  Christ  as  a  divine-human  person.   So  far, 
the  language  sounds  orthodox  enough.    But  the  interpretation  of 
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le  hyphen,  binding  together  the  words  "divine"  and  "human," 
.ads  to  serious  departures  from  the  confessional  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  churches.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  union  between 
divinity  and  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ?  The  question 
possesses  primary  and  ruling  significance  for  dogmatics.  Dr. 
Gerhart  gives  the  following  interpretation  of  this  union : 

"1.  The  relation  between  God  and  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  inter- 
nal; it  is  brought  about,  not  by  forces  foreign  either  to  the  infinitude  of  the  Crea- 
tor or  the  finitude  of  the  creature,  but  by  virtue  of  an  original  affinity  and  sym- 
pathy between  the  finite  personal  creature  and  the  infinite. personal  Creator;  there 
is  adaptation  of  the  nature  of  each  to  the  nature  of  the  other. 

"2.  Being  internal,  the  relation  is  also  vital  or  organic.  The  absolute  life  of 
God  and  the  relative  life  of  man  become  in  Christ  one  personal  life. 

"3,  The  organic  relation  involves  ethical  unity.  The  life  of  God  is  the  life  of 
absolute  love.  The  normal  life  of  man  is  a  life  of  love  in  God.  God's  love  to 
man  and  man's  capacity  of  love  towards  God  are  essential  conditions  of  the  per- 
sonal union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ. 

"4.  The  union  of  divine  life  of  infinite  love  and  of  human  life  of  finite  love 
implies  an  Jiistorical  process.  The  union  has  epochs  and  stages  through  which  it 
I  passes  according  to  laws  of  growth.  It  has  a  beginning,  an  onward  progress,  and 
j  a  final  consummation." — Institutes,  Vol.  I.,  p.  155. 

I  These  explanatory  propositions  are  very  definite.  The  relation 
between  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  is  internal^  organic^  ethical, 
and  progressive.  What  is  the  import  of  these  words  as  thus  ap- 
plied ?  Dr.  Gerhart  proceeds  to  make  his  meaning  very  plain  by 
expounding  these  predicates  throughout  some  thirty  consecutive 
pages.  In  characterizing  the  union  between  divinity  and  human- 
ity in  Christ  as  an  i7iternal  one  he  means  to  indicate  the  cause  of 
that  union;  by  denominating  it  an  organic  union  he  points  to  the 
metaphysical  nature  of  it;  by  denominating  it  ethical  he  desig- 

^ nates  its  moral  quality;  and  by  denominating  it  progressive  he 
points  out  the  development  of  it.  These  are  all  important  and 
reconstructive  in  their  influence.  I  shall  attempt  to  bring  out 
these  points  yet  more  clearly. 

j  (1),  The  union  is  an  internal  one.  Here  we  have  a  denial  and 
an  affirmation.  It  is  denied  that  the  union  between  divinity  and 
humanity  in  Christ^s  person  is  constituted  either  by  the  will  of 
God  acting  sovereignly,  or  by  any  circumstances  in  the  history  of 

■  man,  such  as  his  sin  and  fall.  It  is  aflSrmed  that  the  union  was  a 
necessary  one,  springing  out  of  a  correlation  between  God  and 
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man.  Between  God  and  man  there  is  a  reciprocal  fitness,  a  mu- 
tual aptitude.  Deity  craves  humanity;  humanity  equally  craves 
deity.  Deity  is  a  necessary  complement  to  humanity;  humanity 
is  a  necessary  complement  of  deity.  Each  gravitates  towards  tlie 
otiier.  Deity  and  humanity  meet  and  merge  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  union  "is  not  effected  by  the  operation  of  a  cause  or  influ- 
ence of  an  occasion  otlier  than  the  essential  nature  of  God  and 
the  essential  nature  of  man."  There  is  no  outward  force  acting 
upon  God's  nature,  humanitizing  that  nature,  nor  is  there  any 
outward  force  acting  upon  man's  nature,  deitizing  it;  but  the  mo- 
tion in  each  nature  towards  the  other  is  spontaneous  and  subject- 
ive; the  resultant  union  is  an  essential  one,  the  product  of  normal 
tendencies,  which  were  eternal  in  God,  but  were  created  in  man. 
The  analogue  is  that  of  chemical  aflSnity.  The  result  is  a  divine- 
human  person.  "If  human  nature  were  not  assumed  into  organic 
union  with  God,  the  original  idea  of  manhood  would  fail  of  final 
actualization.  The  constitution  of  finite  personality  would  be 
radically  deficient."  The  converse  of  this,  though  not  formally 
stated,  is  logically  implied  and  plainly  hinted:  "If  divine  nature 
were  not  assumed  into  organic  union  with  man,  the  original  idea 
of  Godhood  would  fail  of  final  actualization.^  The  constitution  of 
infinite  personality  would  be  radically  deficient."  The  author 
does  say:  "God  and  man  become  a  unity  in  Jesus  by  virtue  of  a 
law  of  reciprocal  demand  immanent  in  both — in  God  as  Creator, 
and  in  man  as  the  crown  of  creation  "  (Yol.  I.,  p.  158.)  If  the 
incarnation  is  the  result  of  a  demand  immanent  in  the  essential 
nature  of  God,  prior  to  the  incarnation  God  was  a  deficient  G;od, 
even  as  man  was  a  deficient  man.  Upon  this  first  point  the  ex- 
plicit teaching  is,  that  the  union  between  humanity  and  divinity 
in  Christ  was  the  result  of  reciprocal  demands  immanent  in  both 
God  and  man. 

(2),  The  union  is  organic.  This  is  the  second  feature  of  the 
union  between  humanity  and  divinity  in  Christ.  "God  and  man 
are  not  composite  parts  of  the  Christ.  Kor  are  they  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. But  Jesus  is  the  God-man, 'the  divine-human  personal  or- 
ganism. .  .  .  An  organism  is  neither  compounded  of  parts,  nor 
does  it  consist  of  parts;  it  is  a  unity  in  which  the  whole  and  the 
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parts  are  alike  original.  .  .  .  The  personal  One  at  the  instant  of 
conception  was  neither  God  as  God,  nor  man  as  man,  but  a  new 
creation,  in  which  the  life  of  deity  and  the  life  of  humanity, 
Spirit  and  spirit,  became  one  twofold  principle  in  embryo.  The 
divine  factor  supposes  and  includes  the  dynamic  presence  of  hu- 
manity ;  the  human  supposes  and  inchides  the  dynamic  presence 
of  deity."    (Vol.  I.,  pp.  159,  160.) 

Here  is  an  advance  upon  the  church  doctrine  of  the  hypostatic 
union.  According  to  the  Eeformed  creeds,  the  union  between 
humanity  and  divinity  in  Christ  is  personal.  The  metaphysical 
bond  is  personality.  In  the  new  Christology  this  bond  is  vital. 
Its  metaphysical  nature  is  life.  The  result  is  a  "vital  unity" 
instead  of  a  personal  unity.  Christ  is  neither  God  nor  man,  but 
a  third  sort  of  being,  called  divine-human.  His  essence  needs  to 
be  expressed  by  a  new  word,  thecuithropicity.  "In  the  Son,  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly,  meet.  Opposition  and  diversity  are  resolved  into 
loneness  and  harmony."  (Vol.  L,  p.  168.)  As  to  the  nature  of 
his  being,  Jesus  Christ  is  a  metaphysical  blend  of  deity  and  hu- 
manity. According  to  the  established  Christology,  Christ  is  very 
|God  and  very  man,  but  one  person ;  personally  considered,  he  is 
|a  unit,  but  realistically  considered,  he  is  two.  The  new  Chris- 
tology considers  liiin  as  botli  a  personal  and  a  metaphysical  unit 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  His  metaphysical,  monistic  substance 
is  theanthropic  m  its  essential  and  formative  nature. 

(3),  This  union  is  ethical.  We  have  seen  that  divinity  and 
humanity  came  together  in  Christ  under  the  influence  of  recipro- 
cal demands  immanent  in  both  divinity  and  humanity.  We  have 
seen  that  the  resultant  of  such  a  union  was  a  metaphysical, 
monistic,  theanthropic  organism.  Now,  it  is  further  aflSrmed  that 
this  union  possessed  an  ethical  quality  also;  that  is,  God  would 
have  sinned  and  man  would  have  sinned,  had  there  been  no  incar- 
jnation  of  the  Son.  How  shall  we  ground  tlie  morality  of  an 
immanent  law,  a  movement  which  is  the  result  of  the  essential 
pature  of  God  and  the  essential  nature  of  man?  Appetencies 
yhich  are  connatural  are  generally  construed  as  morally  com- 
^lexionless.    Free  agency  and  voluntariness  are  generally  under- 
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stood  to  be  the  prerequisites  of  moral  responsibility.  But  the! 
incarnation  was  the  result  of  demands  which  were  immanent  in 
both  divinity  and  humanity.  What,  then,  is  the  basis  of  the  ethi-l 
cal  character  of  such  an  incarnation  ?  The  new  Christology  works 
out  an  answer  to  this  question  in  this  way :  "  God  is  absolute 
spirit.  The  nature  of  absolute  spirit  is  love.  .  .  .  Love  is  recipro- 
cal. God's  love  to  man  implies  man's  capacity  of  loving  God.  .  .  . 
Love  has  its  own  sphere  and  its  own  conditions.  The  condition  oi 
love  is  love."  (Yol.  L,  p.  169.)  Love  requires  love.  God  is  abi 
solute  love ;  that  love  ethically  demands  a  responsive  human  loveJ 
Man  is  relative  love;  that  love  ethically  demands  a  responsive 
divine  love.  To  realize  these  reciprocal  demands  of  divine  an(^ 
human  love,  the  incarnation  becomes  an  ethical  necessity ;  withoutj 
it,  God  could  not  fulfil  his  uncreated  obligations  to  humanity  ;  with 
out  it,  man  could  not  fulfil  his  created  obligations  to  God.  In  Christ 
God  fully  meets  his  moral  obligations  to  man,  and  man  fully  meets 
his  moral  obligations  to  God.  Hence  the  ethical  quality  of  the 
incarnation  is  grounded  in  the  essential  nature  of  love. 

(4),  The  union  was  progressive.  It  grew  and  developed.  What 
grew  and  developed  ?  This  vital  unity,  the  divine-human  person, 
"  This  historical  process  is  to  be  predicated  of  the  organic  whole; 
of  the  one  person,  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  in  whom  the  divind 
nature  and  the  human  nature  are  a  unity.  The  entire  Christ  i^ 
historical.  We  may  not  say  that  the  human  nature  alone  develi 
oped  itself  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  growth,  the  divine  naturd 

being  meanwhile  unaffected  God  is,  indeed,  the  infinity 

being;  but  infinite  being  is  not  rigid  fixedness.  ...  At  his  birttj 
deity  in  Jesus  was  an  infinite  potentiality,  a  fulness  of  diving 
being,  which  was  gradually  actualized,  from  point  to  point,  in  hig 
life,  in  his  will  and  consciousness.  No  less  God  metaphysicallj? 
at  his  birth  than  at  his  glorification,  yet  at  his  glorification  the 
process  of  ethical  unification  had  become  complete.  The  status 
of  his  personal  history  was  reached  when  the  divine  nature  had 
imparted  the  largest  measure  of  its  fulness  to  the  human  nature, 
and  human  nature  had  developed  the  highest  spiritual  capacity  of 
appropriating  the  infinitude  of  God."    (Yol.  I.,  pp.  175,  176.) 

Christ  is  the  unit  which  is  presented  for  analysis  to  the  theo- 
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logical  chemist.  By  analysis  he  finds  tliat  this  person  is  consti- 
tuted of  two  elements — divinity  and  humanity.  He  also  finds 
that  there  is  a  third  element — that  which  unites  them  in  his  person. 
Why  do  they  combine  in  his  person  to  form  the  divine-human 
unit  ?  The  answer  is,  because  of  a  law  of  reciprocal  aflinity  im- 
manent in  both.  When  they  are  thus  combined  by  this  power  of 
afiinity,  they  make  a  neutral  third,  neither  divine  nor  human,  but 
a  theanthropic  and  vital  organism.  But  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  combining  elements,  the  personal  unit  possesses  not  merely  phy- 
sical qualities,  but  moral  qualities  also.  And  still  further,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  unit  thus  formed,  it  is  capable  of  growth  and 
improvement.  Such  is  the  Christ  of  the  new  Christology.  "  He 
is  the  ideal  man,"  the  goal  of  the  evolutionary  struggle  of  hu- 
manity. He  is  also,  by  logical  implication,  the  ideal  God,  for  the 
essential  nature  of  deity  contains  an  immanent  demand  for  hu- 
manity, even  as  humanity  contains  an  immanent  demand  for 
"infinitude  of  God."  Without  humanity,  God  is  deficient;  with- 
out deity,  man  is  deficient.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  God-man — the 
ideal  God,  and  the  ideal  Man. 

The  biblical  representations  of  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
make  him  to  be  a  complex  person,  constituted  of  two  natures.  He 
is  not  merely  God,  nor  merely  man,  but  a  union  of  both.  He  is 
a  God-man.  Four  factors  are  necessary  to  a  complete  conception 
of  the  person  of  Christ:  (1),  True  and  proper  deity;  (2),  True 
and  proper  humanity ;  (3),  The  union  of  deity  and  humanity  in 
one  person ;  (4),  The  distinction  of  deity  from  humanity  in  the 
one  person,  so  that  there  be  no  mixture  of  natures.  The  Unita- 
rians deny  the  deity  of  Christ;  the  Apollinarians  deny  his  hu- 
manity ;  the  Nestorians  deny  the  unity  of  his  personality ;  the 
Monophy sites  deny  the  duality  of  his  natures.  We  understand 
this  new  Christology  to  be  monophysitic  in  its  character;  that  is, 
that  the  divinity  and  humanity  in  Christ  unite  to  form  one  nature, 
and  this  new  compound  nature  is  denominated  divine-human,  or 
theanthropic. 

2.  The  Necessity  of  the  Inccmiation,  According  to  the  confes- 
sional Christology,  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God  was  purely  pactional.   The  advent  of  the  Second  Person  of 
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the  Godhead,  and  his  whole  human  history,  became  a  necessity 
because  of  sin  and  tlie  covenant  of  grace.  Had  there  been  n( 
fall,  and  had  there  been  no  purpose  of  redemption,  there  woulc 
have  been  no  incarnation.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners;  had  there  been  no  sinners  and  no  salvation,  Christ  woulc 
not  have  come  into  the  world.  The  decree  of  election  grounds 
tlie  decree  of  incarnation.  But  tlie  new  Christology  refers  the  in- 
carnation to  a  necessity  which  was  original  and  absolute.  It  af- 
firms that  there  would  have  been  an  incarnation  if  Adam  had 
never  fallen.  A  glorified  Christ,  being  the  last  in  a  divine-hu- 
man series,  was  the  first  in  the  intention  of  God,  so  that  the  whole 
world  and  all  world-history  came  into  existence  as  so  many  stages 
or  steps  towards  this  final  end.  From  this  system,  as  ably  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Gerhart,  we  are  able  to  resolve  this  general  reason 
for  the  incarnation  into  four  particulars.  From  one  point  of  view^ 
the  incarnation  was  a  metaphysical  necessity ;  from  another,  ethi- 
cal; from  a  third,  incidental ;  from  a  fourth,  pactional  or  histori- 
cal. These  points  need  further  development.  j 
(1),  The  incarnation  was  metaphysically  necessary.  A  true  ex- 
position of  the  metaphysics  of  the  divine  nature  will  show,  as  ex- 
isting in  the  essential  nature  of  God,  an  immanent  demand  for 
man — an  uncreated,  original,  and  necessary  afiinity  of  divinity  for 
humanity.  Such  a  primary  and  native  aptitude  is  one  of  the 
facts  in  the  divine  constitution.  A  sound,  human  metaphysics,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  discover  a  reciprocal,  responsive,  correlative 
demand  for  God  immanent  in  man.  Because  of  this  psychological 
constitution,  there  is  a  movement  downward  of  deity  to  man,  and  a 
movement  upward  of  humanity  to  God.  The  two  movements 
must  meet,  else  each  would  fail  to  realize  its  ideal.  When  the 
two  movements  did  actually  meet,  a  divine-human  person  was  the 
result,  and  the  incarnation  was  a  fact.  In  this  reciprocal  move- 
ment of  each  towards  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  a  law  of 
attraction  immanent  in  the  essential  nature  of  both  alike,  lies  the 
psychological  necessity  of  the  incarnation.  The  principle  of  the 
incarnation  is  thus  grounded  "in  the  reciprocal  connection  between 
God  and  man."  The  incarnation  was,  consequently,  for  God  as 
well  as  for  man.  A  few  extracts  will  at  once  prove  and  clarify 
this  position. 
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"The  advent  is  in  the  first  instance  referable  to  God.  In  a  subordinate  sense  it 
is  referable  also  to  man  ;  referable  to  both,  the  personal  Creator  and  the  personal 
creature,  in  their  reciprocal  vital  connection.  Therefore,  the  advent  is  not  an  after- 
thought, not  a  supplement  of  the  first  creation ;  it  is  anticipated  by  the  divine 
idea  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  divine  idea  anticipates  an  actual  development  of 
the  world  from  an  inchoate  beginning,  through  a  succession  of  kingdoms,  a  history 
in  time,  and  a  given  teleology.  The  proximate  end  of  the  creative  process  from 
below  upward  was  the  primeval  man,  the  first  Adam ;  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
primeval  man,  and  through  him  the  end  of  the  entire  creative  work,  was  the  ideal 
man,  the  last  Adam.  Conformably  to  the  logic  of  universal  history,  grounded  in  the 
divine  idea  of  creation,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  is  in  process  of 
normal  actualization,  the  Christ  comes  into  the  world.  .  .  .  To  man's  nature 
in  its  original  relation  to  God,  the  advent  is  referable  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  hu- 
man personality  is  formed  in  God's  image.  .  .  .  Man  as  man,  apart  from  his 
sinfulness  and  misery,  demands  a  transition  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  plane  of 
life ;  a  transition  from  his  original  actual  state  in  the  domain  of  the  natural  and 
earthly,  a  transcendent  state  in  the  domain  of  the  spiritual,  world.  Conformably 
to  this  profound  human  demand,  a  demand  which  is  the  outcome  of  God's  own 
eternal  purpose  actualized  in  man's  creation,  God  moves  from  heaven  toward 
earth,  descending  in  the  person  of  his  Son  into  the  organic  depths  of  humanity. 

.  .  The  ground  of  the  advent  is  to  be  seen  in  both  (God  and  man)  as  con- 
nected by  the  economy  of  creation.  .  .  .  If  we  look  upon  the  incarnation, 
the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  nature,  as  having  its  grounds  in  God's 
eternal  purpose  respecting  the  history  and  scope  of  the  universe,  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  not  an  afterthought,  not  an  appendix  devised  by  divine  wisdom  to  supplement 
a  defect  in  the  plan  of  creation,  or  to  display  and  glorify  punitive  justice,  or 
merely  to  remove  the  consequences  of  man's  failure.  ...  In  purpose  and  in 
possibility,  the  birth  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ  antedate  both  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  fall  of  angels.  More  than  this,  it  antedates  the  very  beginning  of  the  work 
of  creation."    (Vol.  II  ,  pp.  173-177.) 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  The  passage  grounds  the  necessity 
of  the  incarnation  in  the  original,  constitutional,  and  metaphysi- 
cal connection  between  God  and  man.  The  passage  is  supported 
by  the  catholic  teachings  of  both  volumes.  The  same  position  is 
taken  by  Bishop  Martensen  in  his  Dogmatics^  by  Principal  Fair- 
bairn  in  his  Christ  in  Modern  Theology^  and  by  Dr.  Stearns  in 
his  Present  Day  Theology.  The  doctrine  rules  a  certain  type  of 
modern  Christology. 

(2),  The  necessity  of  the  incarnation  is  not  only  metaphysical; 
it  is  also  etliical.  The  advent  of  Christ  is  thus  grounded  in  the 
moral  relations  between  God  and  humanity.  Had  there  been  no 
advent,  there  would  have  been  no  actualization  of  either  meta- 
physical or  moral  being ;  such  a  failure  would  have  been  at  once 
a  consummate  blunder  and  an  atrocious  crime. 
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"The  organic  relation  [between  God  and  man]  involves  ethical  unity.  The 
life  of  God  is  the  life  of  absolute  love.  The  normal  life  of  man  is  a  life  of  love  in, 
God.  God's  love  to  man  and  man's  love  towards  God  are  essential  conditions  of 
personal  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ."    (Vol.  I.,  p.  155.) 

"Not  the  physical  only,  but  the  ethical  also,  enters  into  the  idea  of  the  incar- 
*  nation.  The  love  of  God  to  man  conditions  the  love  of  man  to  God.  If  God 
were  not  absolute  love,  if  man  were  not  created  in  the  image  of  absolute  love,  there 
would  not  be  in  God  the  aptitude  of  life-communion  with  man.  Man  occupies 
towards  God  a  reciprocal  attitude.  ...  On  the  basis  of  vital  affinity  is  developed 
ethical  reciprocity.  The  organic  union  is  perfected  by  the  ethical  union.  And 
the  ethical  union,  like  organic  unity,  involves  a  process.  .  .  .  Ethical  unity  does 
not  identify  the  two  factors  of  our  Lord's  personal  life.  .  .  .  This  process  of 
ethical  oneness  presents  two  phases.  .  .  .  The  process  of  ethical  transformati^'a. 
of  human  nature  into  ideal  oneness  with  the  Son  of  God  is  the  process  of  self- 
assertion  of  distinctively  true  manhood."    (Vol.  I.,  pp.  168-173.) 

"The  tap-root  and  the  immutable  law  of  the  advent  is  the  eternal  principle  of 
love,  the  communion  of  love  iu  the  glory  of  the  tri-personal  Godhead. "  (Vol.  II. , 
p.  177.) 

The  law  which  rules  the  incarnation  is  the  law  of  love.  That 
law  exists  in  and  over  the  essential  nature  of  God,  and  in  and  over 
the  essential  nature  of  man.  God  is  love;  man  is  the  image  of 
love.  The  law  of  love  requires  that  love  shall  love  love;  God  is 
under  an  ethical  obligation  to  love  himself  because  he  is  love,  and 
to  love  man  because  he  is  the  image  of  love ;  and  man  is  under  an 
ethical  obligation  to  love  God  because  he  is  love,  and  to  love 
himself  because  he  is  the  image  of  love.  The  ethical  principle  is 
subjective  to  the  very  nature  of  love.  In  order  for  love  to  fulfil 
its  ethical  duties  to  itself,  it  must,  so  to  speak,  create  an  object 
which  will  unify  itself — a  divine-human  person,  who  is  love's  ideal 
and  ethical  satisfaction.  The  law  of  love  holds  reciprocal  sway 
over  God  and  man,  and  immanently  draws  them  together  into 
ethical  oneness,  and  that  ethical  unit  is  Christ.  If  we  think  of 
the  incarnation  as  not  taking  place,  we  must  think  of  love  as  dis- 
appointed— as  morally  wronged  and  outraged.  Love  is  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  God,  and  man  as  originally  constituted  is  like  God ; 
love  has  a  moral  right  to  an  object  upon  which  it  can  fully  and 
happily  expend  itself,  for  self-manifestation  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  love ;  hence,  were  there  no  incarnation,  love  would  be  wronged, 
and  through  love  God  would  be  wronged  in  his  essential  nature. 
The  union,  then,  between  God  and  man  in  Christ  was  not  only 
organic  and  metaphysical,  but  it  was  also  judicial  and  ethical.  The 
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incarnation  was  a  moral  necessity,  and  the  morality  of  that  neces- 
sity was  reciprocal  between  God  and  man  ;  it  was  not,  therefore, 
a  duty  which  was  purely  and  only  pactional  in  its  obligation,  but 
one  wliich  was  original,  springing  out  of  the  inmost  law  of  love 
reigning  over  divinity  and  humanity.  From  an  ethical  law  of 
love  as  a  premise,  the  new  Christology  in  this  way  evolves  the 
moral  necessity  of  the  advent  of  Christ. 

(3),  The  necessity  of  the  incarnation  is  not  only  metaphysical 
and  ethical,  but  it  is  also  incidental,  that  is,  the  grounds  of  the 
'incarnation  are  partly  circumstantial  and  adventitious.  Here  the 
new  Christology  is  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  old  Christology. 
According  to  the  traditional  doctrine,  the  advent  of  sin  and 
God's  elective  purpose  concerning  redemption  are  the  exclasive 
reasons  for  the  advent  of  Christ.  Had  there  been  no  sin,  there 
would  have  been  no  incarnation.  Had  there  been  no  decree  of 
redemption,  there  had  been  no  enfleshment  of  the  Son  of  God. 
But  for  the  episode  of  the  fall,  there  had  been  no  assumption  of 
humanity  by  divinity.  What,  therefore,  the  new  Christology  con- 
strues as  an  incidental  and  accidental  reason  for  the  incarnation, 
the  old  Christology  postulated  as  principiant  and  exclusive ;  what, 
in  the  one  system,  is  a  secondary  reason,  in  the  other  system  is 
primary  and  of  exclusive  importance. 

"The  original  communion  of  love  between  God  and  man  is,  however,  by  it- 
self insufficient  to  explain  the  actual  character  of  the  advent.  Due  account  has  to 
be  made  of  man's  sinful  condition,  and  the  abnormal  relation  of  the  race  to  God 
which  sinfulness  involves.  This  abnormal  relation  is  not  really  a  factor  of  the  ad- 
vent. .  .  .  The  sent  one  of  God,  Christ,  comes  as  the  revelation  of  eternal 
love  to  a  fallen  world.  He  not  only  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  divine  sovereignty, 
but  he  also  satisfies  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  God.  God  so  loved  our 
apostate  race  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son.  No  less  really  does  Christ  come 
to  satisfy  all  our  human  needs,  especially  the  needs  growing  out  of  the  prevalence 
of  sin  and  the  dominion  of  Satan.  Whosoever  believeth  on  the  Christ  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  In  revealing  the  divine  compassion  he  becomes  the 
Saviour  of  sinners ;  in  coming  to  save  sinners  from  the  condemnation  of  sin  he 
fulfils  eternal  love  in  the  character  of  grace  and  mercy."    (Vol.  II.,  i^p.  178-182.) 

The  fall  affected  both  God  and  man.  The  change  so  wrought 
was  both  metaphysical  and  ethical  in  its  character.  Man  and  God 
ire  metaphysically  and  morally  correlated  to  each  other.  Sin  is 
m  abnormal  disturbance  of  that  correlation,  a  foreign  interfer- 
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ence  with  the  reciprocal  gravitation  of  divinity  and  humanity  to- 
wards each  other;  if  let  alone,  sin  would  prevent  the  union,  but 
that  union  must  be  eflected  both  for  metaphysical  and  ethical  rea- 
sons, hence  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation ;  it  was  necessary  tc 
a  normal  and  ideal  evolution.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view. 
God  loves  man ;  man  becomes  sinful  and  miserable,  and  these  new] 
attributes  of  his  moral  being  elicit  God's  love  in  the  forms  oi 
grace  and  mercy;  they  do  not  destroy  the  divine  love,  they  only 
intensify  it ;  hence,  the  original  necessity  for  the  incarnation  rising 
out  of  the  law  of  love  is,  by  the  fall,  simply  intensified.  Sin  and 
the  covenant  of  grace  made  because  of  sin  do  not  create  the 
original  necessity  for  the  advent  of  Jesus ;  they  modify  that  origi- 
nal necessity;  they  enhance,  but  do  not  make,  the  necessity  for  the 
birth  of  the  Son  of  God  and  his  history  in  human  flesh.  The  ne\^ 
necessity  is  twofold — original  and  accidental. 

(4),  But  there  is  yet  a  fourth  ground  of  necessity  for  the  in- 
carnation. We  have  seen  that  it  was  made  necessary  by  the  very 
metaphysics  of  divinity  and  humanity,  by  the  ethical  relations  oi 
the  two,  and  by  the  accidental  fact  of  sin  as  a  disturbing  and  dis- 
uniting factor  in  the  metaphysical  and  ethical  evolutionary  pro 
cess  towards  an  organic  oneness  of  God  and  man.  This  fourtl: 
factor  roots  itself  in  the  covenant  between  God  and  man ;  it  U 
pactional  in  its  character. 

"The  twofold  attitude  of  fallen  mau — his  inborn  aptitude  for  communioi 
with  God,  and  his  profound  yearning  after  reconciliation  -  is  the  natural  basis  o: 
the  pre-Christian  economy  of  grace,  founded  by  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  A  su 
pernatural  manifestation  of  God  rooted  in  the  primeval  promise  and  an  act  oi 
sovereign  grace,  this  economy  was  no  less  a  direct  response  from  the  bosom  of  Je 
hovah  to  the  instinctive  longings  and  the  intense  cries  of  distress  that  went  fortl 
from  the  heart  of  mankind."    (Vol.  II.,  p.  183.) 

"In  the  life  of  the  covenant  people  molded  under  the  training  of  the  law  anc 
the  prophets  we  may,  therefore,  recognize  a  necessity  for  the  advent  of  the  Mes 
siah  which  is  peculiar."    (Vol.  II.,  p.  186.) 

"The  event  [the  birth  of  Jesus]  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  legitimate  out 
come  of  history,  the  result  of  natural  and  human  forces,  developed,  disciplined 
and  ripened  by  the  covenant  in  the  life  of  the  chosen  nation  ;  not  the  result  o 
human  powers  moving  on  the  plane  of  '  the  natural  man, '  nor  yet  merely  of  hu 
man  life  purified  and  ennobled  by  the  sanctifying  virtue  of  pre-Christian  revela 
tion.  The  event  was  the  result  of  a  concrete  historical  necessity  ;  a  necessity,  o] 
the  one  hand,  referable  to  God  as  the  author  of  the  world  and  of  man  ;  on  th 
other  hand,  the  result  of  a  necessity  present  and  active  in  the  constitution  am 
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history  of  the  Adamic  race  as  lifted  up,  molded,  and  ennobled  by  the  super- 
natural communication  of  Jehovah  with  man  in  the  elect  nation.  Undoubtedly 
an  event  due  to  supernatural  agency,  the  conception  of  Jesus  is,  however,  just  as 
certainly  a  natural  mystery.  It  was  the  legitimate  issue  of  spiritual  laws  and 
forces  silently  working  for  ages  in  the  bosom  of  the  Adamic  race  as  individualized 
in  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and  nurtured  by  the  covenant."    (Vol.  II.,  p.  193.) 

We  are  to  think  of  God  as  eternally  desiring  fellowship  with 
man;  and  we  are  to  think  of  man  as  persistently  yearning  for  fel- 
lowship with  God.  This  reciprocal  desire  has  an  earthward  and 
heavenward  movement  for  gratification.  One  step  towards  its 
actual  gratification  was  the  creation  of  man.  The  fall  damaged, 
but  did  not  destroy,  it.  The  next  positive  step  towards  its  real- 
ization was  the  protevangelium,  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head.  The  third  great  step  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  which  created  a  school  of  disci- 
pline in  which  the  Adamic  race  was  to  be  ripened  for  the  recip- 
rocal fellowship.  The  fourth  step  was  the  historic  advent  of 
Jesus,  who,  in  ripening  himself  for  glory,  ripened  the  fellowship 
and  union  of  God  and  man.  When  the  evolution  of  this  desire 
for  a  divine-human  fellowship  reached  the  stage  of  the  Abra- 
hamic covenant,  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  took  on  a  new 
form,  and  became  pactional. 

We  now  have  the  whole  teaching  as  to  the  ground  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  incarnation,  as  set  forth  by  the  new  Christology, 
before  us.  It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  realize  the  metaphysi- 
cal tendencies  which  were  immanent  in  the  essential  nature  of 
both  divinity  and  humanity.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  second 
place,  to  realize  the  ethical  correlation  between  God  and  man, 
which  was  reciprocally  ruled  by  the  law  of  love.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  third  place,  to  reverse  the  abnormal  tendency  which 
set  in  through  the  sin  and  fall  of  man,  and  so  to  prevent  both  a 
metaphysical  and  ethical  miscarriage  of  the  reciprocal  motions  of 
divinity  towards  humanity.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  fourth  place, 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  compact  between  God  and  the  Adamic  race 
as  specialized  in  Abraham,  which  compact  had  been  evolved  by 
the  co-working  of  supernatural  and  natural  forces.  For  these 
reasons,  so  the  new  Christology  teaches,  it  was  necessary  for  God 
and  man  to  get  together — to  organically  unite  in  one  person. 
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3.  Tfie  Mode  of  the  Incarnation.  Upon  this  point  the  new 
Christology  is  out  of  harmony  with  our  ancestral  and  confessional 
faitli.  "Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  became  man  by  taking 
to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  and  so  was  and  con- 
tinues to  be  God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures,  but  one  person, 
forever."  So  wrote  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  its  Cate- 
chism. We  do  not  know  of  a  single  Reformed  confession  which 
goes  beyond  or  falls  short  of  this  statement.  The  Father  seut  the 
Son  into  the  world ;  the  Son  took  to  himself  a  human  body  and 
soul ;  the  Spirit  fashioned  this  human  nature  for  him  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  Yirgin  Mary.  The  process  of  the  incarnation  is 
thus  conceived  and  set  forth  as  supernatural,  miraculous,  and  sov- 
ereign. On  the  other  hand,  the  progressive  school  represent  the 
incarnation  as  the  result  of  a  pantheistic  and  evolutionary  process; 
it  is  the  product  of  demands  which  are  immanent  in  the  essential 
nature  of  both  divinity  and  humanity. 

"Keligion  is  but  the  symbol  of  the  kindred  natures  and  correlated  energies  of 
God  and  man.  It  means  that  each  nature  seeks  the  other,  is  capable  of  finding  it, 
and  is  susceptible  to  its  touch."    (Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  p.  493.) 

"The  Christ-idea  means  not  only  that  the  Logos  became  flesh  conformably 
with  his  own  eternal  nature,  but  that  he  became  flesh  also  according  to  all  the  laws 
and  normal  processes  of  humanity.  ...  At  his  birth  deity  in  Jesus  was  an  in- 
finite potentiality,  a  fulness  of  divine  being,  which  was  graduall}'  actualized,  from 
point  to  point,  in  his  life,  in  his  will  and  consciousness.  No  less  God  metaphysi- 
cally at  his  birth  than  at  his  glorification,  yet  at  his  glorification  the  process  of  ethical 
unification  had  become  complete.  The  status  of  his  personal  history  was  reached 
when  divine  nature  had  imparted  the  largest  measure  of  its  fulness  to  the  human  na- 
ture, and  human  nature  had  developed  the  highest  spiritual  capacity  of  appropriat- 
ing the  infinitude  of  God.  The  incarnation  is  in  no  respect  magical.  .  .  .  Not  man, 
as  man  was  born  of  Mary,  nor  God  as  God,  but  Jesus  was  conceived  and  born.  He 
who  was  God  in  man  and  man  in  union  with  God ;  he  who  lived  the  life  of  God  and 
the  life  of  man  in  indissoluble  personal  unitj^  he  was  born.  The  birth  of  Jesus  is 
an  actual  historical  fact,  including  his  Godhead  as  really  as  his  humanity. "  {In- 
stitutes, Vol.  I.,  pp.  175-196.) 

"Jesus  Christ  in  the  process  of  becoming  the  perfect  man  realizes  himself  the 
divine  ideal.  .  .  .  God  in  the  person  of  his  Son  became  man,  and  man,  to  ap- 
propriate the  language  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  was  *  assumed  into  God. '  A  union 
so  real,  so  indissoluble,  argues  a  profound  essential  connection  between  these  two 
terms,  God  and  man.  .  .  .  God  and  man  become  the  same.  Either  God  de- 
scends to  man,  or  man  ascends  to  God  ;  either  the  divine  takes  possession  of  man,  or 
man  is  transformed  and  deified.  .  .  .  His  history  is  the  concrete  exposition  of 
humanity.    From  his  glorification  we  learn  the  truth  hidden  in  pantheism.    .  .  . 
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God  adopts  man  into  union  with  himself  in  the  person  of  the  incarnate  Son,  and 
translates  man  from  present  cosmical  connections  to  his  own  right  hand  in  heaven. " 
(Vol.  II.,  pp.  3-16.) 

"The  human  nature  is  not  less,  but  more  truly,  human  for  such  exalted  devel- 
opment and  fellowship ;  since  such  exalted  fellowship  is  none  other  than  the  ful- 
filment of  the  original  intention  of  the  Creator  in  forming  man  after  his  own 
image.  And  the  divine  nature  is  no  less  properly  divine  for  the  assumption  of 
human  nature  into  itself  according  to  human  laws  and  natural  conditions  ;  inas- 
much as  God's  being  is  the  archetype  of  man's  being,  and  the  normal  life  of  man's 
constitution  is  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  organ  of  God's  presence  and  revela- 
tion."   (Vol.  11. ,  p.  233.) 

The  idea  of  an  evolutionary  and  pantheistic  incarnation  is  every- 
where taught  by  this  new  school.  "The  J^ormal  Development  of 
Jesus"  is  the  caption  of  a  chapter.  The  "Jesus"  that  is  devel- 
oped is  a  divine-human  unit,  the  divinity  in  connection  with  the 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  humanity  in  connection  with  the  divinity. 
There  is  in  humanity  a  "latent  aptitude  for  divinization,"  and 
there  is  in  divinity  a  fitness  for  "life-union  with  man."  Deity  is 
not  "rigid  fixedness."  "God  is,  as  it  were,  the  eternal  possi- 
bility of  being  incarnated,  man  the  permanent  capability  of  incar- 
nation." There  is  an  "aflSnity"  between  divinity  and  humanity. 
The  union  is  effected  "  gradually  "  by  the  law  of  "  kinship."  There 
are  ante-natal,  natal,  and  post-natal  stages  in  the  process.  God 
moves  downwards  to  man;  man  moves  upwards  to  God.  The 
union  was  not  constituted;  it  "became."  The  "becoming"  was 
by  "processes,"  "stages,"  and  "epochs."  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cesses, stages,  and  epochs  stands  the  "ideal  man" — the  "glori- 
fied Christ."  There  is  a  gradual  "  depotentiation  "  of  deity  and 
reciprocal  "impotentiation  "  of  humanity,  until  the  two  come  into 
"internal,"  "organic,"  and  "ethical"  union.  To  a  certain  extent 
there  is  an  "impoverishment"  of  deity  and  a  corresponding  "enrich- 
ment" of  humanity,  until  finally  a  level  is  reached  and  union 
takes  place.  Finally,  "the  incarnate  Son,"  says  Dr.  Gerhart, 
"the  seed  of  the  woman,  opens  into  bloom  and  consummates  life  iu 
full-grown  fruit."  We  do  not  understand  him,  however,  as  teach- 
ing that  divinity  and  humanity  are  so  merged  and  mixed  in  the 
person  of  Christ  as  to  lose  their  indentity,  though  he  often  em- 
ploys language  which  would  bear  this  interpretation.  We  under- 
stand him  as  teaching  that  there  was  a  process  of  union,  a  gradual 
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and  evolutionary  and  reciprocal  approach  of  deity  and  humanity, 
and  that  this  divine-human  movement  was  consummated  in  the 
glorification  of  Christ,  when  he  sat  down  on  tlie  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high  as  the  perfectly  incarnated  God,  the  ideal  man. 

4.  The  Influence  of  the  Incarnation.  The  new  Christology 
construes  the  incarnation  as  the  central,  the  ruling,  the  underlying 
and  informing  fact  of  God  and  the  universe.  The  incarnation  is 
not  a  means  to  an  end,  but  is  itself  the  chief  end  of  itself  and  all 
things.  In  the  traditional  and  confessional  theology,  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  is  a  means  to  the  end  of  God's  glorification  of 
himself  in  the  redemption  of  sinners;  but  in  the  new  system,  the 
incarnation  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  activities  in  the  Divine  Being 
and  of  all  activities  in  human  life — the  historic  goal  of  all  divine 
and  human  movements.  "The  new  movement,"  says  Dr.  Smyth, 
"is  an  endeavor  to  put  all  theology  upon  a  christological  centre." 
It  insists  "that  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Protestant  con- 
fessions shall  be  lifted  bodily  up,  off  from  their  foundation  in  a 
system  of  decrees,  and  placed  upon  a  thoroughly  etliical  and  hu- 
man— in  one  word,  a  christological — revelation  of  God."  This 
new  foundation  for  every  t]ieologi(jal  fact  is  the  "  incarnate  Word." 
"Not  God's  sovereign  will,  not  God's  eternal  decree,  but  God 
himself,  God  in  Christ,  is  tlie  central  truth  and  glory  of  Christian 
life  and  thought."  Dr.  Martensen  tells  us:  "The  advent  of 
Christ,  the  revelation  of  the  highest  good,  cannot  be  viewed  as  a 
means  towards  something  else,  but  must  be  looked  upon  as  its  own 
end  ;  all  things,  all  nature,  and  all  history  mnst  be  looked  upon  as  a 
means  to  Christ."  Dr.  Gerhart  says:  "Christ  is  the  dynamic 
necessity  of  the  universe,  and  its  governing  law.  He  is  the  law, 
1,  for  the  order  and  harmony  of  heaven  ;  2,  for  the  development 
and  teleology  of  the  world ;  3,  for  the  origin,  growth  and  triumph 
of  the  church ;  4,  for  the  final  consummation  of  all  things.  This 
law  Christ,  is  as  the  second  man,  as  the  head  of  the  new  race 
and  the  Kedeemer  from  sin  in  one  mystery."  The  incarnation  is 
thus  set  forth  as  the  dynamic  centre  of  universal  activity;  he  is 
the  efficient  cause  and  the  final  end  of  universal  movement  and 
history.  All  activities,  proceeding  from  him  as  a  source,  return 
into  him  as  an  end.  God,  the  world,  man,  angels,  heaven  and 
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liell — all  are  means  to  the  incarnation,  they  bring  about  and  in- 
terpret the  Christ. 

II.  Criticisms  upon  the  '^bw  Christology. 
1.  The  christological  method  so  comprehensively  and  carefully 
followed  by  Dr.  Gerhart  fractional.  It  is,  therefore,  inade- 
quate and  misleading.  God  incarnate  is  a  single  person  in  the 
Godhead;  it  is  illogical  and  contrary  to  facts  to  rule  the  whole 
Godhead  by  him.  Redemption  is  only  one  of  the  works  of  God; 
it  is  likewise  illogical  and  contrary  to  the  facts  to  conceive  and 
interpret  all  the  works  of  God  in  the  light  of  this  particular  one. 
Sin  is  an  anomaly  in  the  universe,  and  all  that  history  which  is 
made  by  sin  is  episodical;  it  is  thoroughly  misleading  to  deal  with 
sin  and  its  eccentric  history  as  original,  and  regulative  of  all  theo- 
logical science.  The  method  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground; 
the  principle  does  not  rule  all  the  facts.  It  is  not  natural,  it  is 
not  logical.  All  the  spokes  in  the  theological  wheel  do  not  go  to 
the  new  centre.  The  alleged  centre  is  a  false  one,  because  all 
theological  truth  must  articulate  at  some  point  to  form  a  system, 
an  organism.  A  few  illustrations  will  exhibit  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

Theology  proper  is  the  doctrine  of  God.  As  a  branch  of  gen- 
eral theological  science,  it  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  to 
describe  his  spiritual  and  tri-personal  nature,  to  enumerate  and 
expound  his  attributes,  and  to  trace  the  historical  execution  of  his 
decrees.  Our  assertion  is,  that  '-the  Christ-idea"  will  not  inter- 
pret this  department  of  theological  science.  Dr.  Gerhart  makes 
the  attempt  for  us.  Let  us  see  what  success  he  has  met  with,  for 
his  experiment,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  is  as  good  as  can  be 
made. 

Does  God  exist?  If  so,  what  sort  of  being  is  he,  and  what  has 
he  done  ?  These  primary  questions  nmst  be  carried  to  Christ  for 
their  answers.  He  is  their  answer,  their  complete  and  only  an- 
swer, according  to  the  new  system  which  we  are  reviewing: 

*'The  doctrine  on  God  is  to  be  developed,  not  from  natural  intuition,  nor  on 
the  basis  of  any  philosopbical  system,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  idea  respecting  the  God-man.  Belief  in  the  Deity  and  theological 
conceptions  do,  indeed,  antedate  Christianity.    The  revelation  of  new  truth  by 
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Christ  presupposes  natural  consciousness  of  God.  This  consciousness  is  universal. 
Nevertheless,  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  the  conception  of  the  divine  nature,  which 
may  stand  as  absolute  truth,  can  be  obtained  only  by  reflection  on  God  as  mani- 
fested by  Jesus  of  Nazareth."    (Vol.  L,  p.  188.) 

This  passage  gives  up  what  it  affirms.  Does  God  exist?  The 
incarnate  God,  Christ,  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  But  it  is 
admitted  that  "the  revelation  of  new  truth  by  Christ  presupposes 
natural  consciousness  of  God.  This  consciousness  is  universal." 
Only  those  who  know  Christ  can  know  God,  yet  there  is  a  uni- 
versal knowledge  or  consciousness  of  God  antedating  the  very  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  and  pregrounding  every  revelation  made  by 
him!  This  is  a  glaring  contradiction,  made  necessary  by  the 
facts  of  the  world's  history.  Was  there  no  knowledge  of  God 
before  the  advent  of  Christ?  Do  the  heathen,  who  possess  no 
knowledge  of  Christ,  possess  no  knowledge  of  God?  Dr.  Ger- 
hart  is  too  intelligent  and  too  honest  to  contradict  facts  of  so 
patent  a  character.  He  admits  that  God  may  be  known,  and  is 
known,  aside  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  making  such  a  conces- 
sion he  surrenders  the  very  principle  for  which  he  wrote  these 
volumes,  namely,  that  theology  proper  is,  and  must  be,  christo- 
centric.  If  the  God-man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  the  only  answer 
to  the  question,  "Is  there  a  God?"  then  he  who  does  not  know 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  does  not  know  whether  there  be  a  God  or 
not ;  but  both  the  pre-incarnatc  world  and  the  heathen  world  do 
know  that  God  exists,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  "the  light  of 
nature"  does  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  existence.  If  it  be 
affirmed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  a  glorious  commentary  upon 
that  native  knowledge  which  the  world  has  of  God,  that  is  cheer- 
fully conceded  and  contended  for;  but  it  is  not  the  proposition 
of  the  school  whose  teachings  we  combat.  Their  proposition  is, 
that  ignorance  of  Christ  necessitates  entire  ignorance  of  God,  be- 
cause "the  Christ-idea"  is  the  informing  idea  about  the  existence, 
nature,  constitution,  and  works  of  the  Godhead.  The  new  Chris- 
tology,  so  highly  praised  by  its  discoverers  and  its  distinguished 
friends,  breaks  down  when  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  God.  A 
theology  proper  logically  and  chronologically  precedes  and  pre- 
supposes all  Christology. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  new  method,  when  logically  applied,  yields 
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a  false  conception  of  God.  The  contention  of  this  school  is  that 
Christ,  the  theanthropos,  is  the  archetype,  organ,  and  end  of  all 
theological  contents,  and  so  of  theology  proper.  It  must  follow 
from  this  premise  that  the  immsLuent  patter?i  of  divinity  is  divine- 
human,  that  the  immanent  energies  of  divinity  are  divine-human, 
and  that  the  evolved  end  or  forin  of  divinity  is  divine-human. 
The  logic  remorselessly  requires  the  substitution  of  a  divine-hu- 
man idea  as  the  inmost  and  truest  notion  of  the  divine  nature  in 
lieu  of  the  historic  notion  of  trinality.  The  divine-human  is  the 
archetype,  organ,  and  end  of  deity.  Is  there  a  God?  According 
to  the  new  theology,  the  divine-human  Christ  is  the  only  answer 
to  that  question.  If  there  be  a  God,  what  sort  of  a  being  is  he  ? 
The  new  theology  must  answer,  He  is  theanthropic  in  his  con- 
stitution. What  is  the  mode  under  which  this  Divine  Being  ener- 
gizes? Again  we  get  the  answer,  Through  a  theanthropic  agent, 
a  divine-human  Christ.  And  what  is  the  chief  end  of  all  divine 
activities?  The  answer  comes  back,  the  theanthropic  Christ. 
God's  existence,  nature,  life,  works,  activities,  purposes,  are  all  de- 
fined as  theanthropic,  divine-human.  Such  revolutionary  conse- 
quences must  logically  follow  the  premise  of  this  school,  namely, 
that  Christ,  as  divine-human,  is  archetype,  organ,  and  end  of  theo- 
logy proper. 

But  let  us  turn  to  anthropology  with  the  new  christological  pre- 
mise. Dr.  Gerhart  boldly  affirms  that  the  constitution  of  the 
humanity,  in  the  first  Adam,  was  potentially  theanthropic. 

"Jesus  Christ  iu  the  process  of  becoming  the  perfect  man  realizes  in  himself 
the  divine  ideal  of  the  race.  To  develop  a  Christian  conception  of  humanity,  of 
its  beginning,  its  ultimate  end,  and  present  abnormal  condition,  it  is  needful  to 
study  the  person  and  history  of  the  Son  of  man."    (Vol.  II.,  p.  3.) 

"What  Jesus  became  as  the  result  of  his  mediatorial  work,  that  the  first  man 
was  as  to  possibility  and  intention  from  the  beginning."    (Vol.  II.,  p.  4.) 

"  The  logic  of  Christian  thought  requires  us  to  assume  that  the  session  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father  iu  heaven  is  the  final  actualization  of 
that  divine  principle  of  life  which  at  his  creation  man  received  from  the  inbreath- 
ing of  God."    (Vol.  11. ,  p.  14.) 

"  So  intense  does  the  affirmation  of  the  close  connection  between  the  divine 
nature  and  the  human  nature  become,  that  both  belief  and  philosophic  thought 
identify  the  two  worlds.    God  and  man  become  the  same."    (Vol.  II.,  p.  15.) 

"We  may  develop  an  anthropology  which  holds  the  truth  that  underlies  both 
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theories,  pantheism  and  evohition,  and  escapes  the  one-sidedness  and  confusion 
which  involve  both  in  fatal  error. "    (Vol.  II. ,  p.  34. ) 

Our  author  is  a  realist  of  pronounced  type.  He  holds  that  hu- 
manity was  created  when  Adam  was  created — the  genus  with,  in, 
under  the  species.  Humanity,  as  created  in  Eden,  was  much  more 
potentially  than  it  was  actually.  The  first  Adam  was  the  normal 
beginning  of  human  history;  the  ultimate  end  was  theanthropic 
reality.  If  he  had  not  sinned,  if  he  had  developed  his  possibilities 
normally,  he  would  have  developed  into  a  divine-human  being, 
into  a  Christ;  the  first  Adam  would  have  become  the  second 
Adam.  But  here  is  a  great  inconsistency  as  well  as  a  great  ab- 
surdity. Suppose  the  first  Adam  had  not  fallen,  but  had  devel- 
oped as  God  designed,  he  v^^ould  have  evolved  into  a  theanthropic 
being,  into  the  second  Adam,  into  Christ;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  new  Cliristology  teaches  that  there  was  an  immanent  neces- 
sity in  the  Divine  Being  which  necessitated  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son ;  then,  had  the  first  Adam  readied  the  theanthropic  goal, 
starting  from  humanity  as  the  initial  point  of  evolution,  and  had 
the  Son,  starting  out  of  the  Godhead,  reached  the  same  thean- 
thropic goal,  we  may  ask,  would  there  have  been  two  Redeemers? 
or  would  the  two  evolutions  have  met  and  merged  into  one  the- 
anthropic unit  ?  What  Jesus  became  as  the  result  of  his  mediato- 
rial work,  that  the  first  man  was  as  to  possibility  and  intention 
from  the  beginning."  Our  question  is.  What  would  have  been 
the  status  of  affairs  if  that  "possibility"  and  "intention"  had 
been  realized?  The  author  tells  us  that  his  anthropology  is  a 
blend  of  pantheism  and  evolution,  an  anthropology  developed 
from  the  premise  that  Christ,  the  theanthropos,  is  the  arche- 
type, organ,  and  end  of  the  constitution  and  history  of  man.  The 
results  are  revolutionary,  vague,  and  contradictory. 

But  let  us  turn,  for  further  illustration,  to  the  doctrine  of  sin. 
Is  it,  possible  to  develop  a  sound  hamartialogy  from  the  premise 
that  Christ  is  the  archetype,  organ,  and  end  of  moral  evil?  The 
negative  is  obvious.  We  do  not  find  our  author  even  attempting 
it.    The  new  Christology,  as  a  theologic  principle,  is  a  failure. 

2.  The  new  Christology  is  in  grievous  error  in  that  it  repre- 
sents the  incarnation  as  the  end  of  itself. 
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The  orthodox  confessional  theology  is  accustomed  to  present 
the  incarnation  as  a  means  to  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God  as 
the  end.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  But  this 
new  doctrine  represents  him  as  coming  into  the  flesh  under  a  re- 
ciprocal and  immanent  law  of  human  and  divine  natures.  The 
chief  end  of  all  decrees  was  the  incarnation.  The  chief  end  of  all 
works  was  the  incarnation.  The  chief  end  of  all  sin  was  the  in- 
carnation. The  chief  end  of  the  incarnation  was  the  incarnation. 
The  low  Calvinistic  theology  is  accustomed  to  give  us  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  divine  decrees:  (1).  Creation;  (2),  The  fall;  (3), 
Election;  (4),  Redemption;  (5),  Vocation.  In  this  series  the  or- 
der is  chronological,  not  logical.  The  creation  was  not  in  order 
to  the  fall,  and  the  fall  was  not  in  (prder  to  election,  and  so  on ; 
but,  in  the  order  of  time,  creation  was  first,  the  fall  second,  elec- 
tion third,  and  so  on.  Now,  this  new  Christology  construes  the 
incarnation — the  union  of  God  and  man — as  the  chief  end  of  all 
this  series.  In  order  to  the  incarnation,  God  created,  permitted 
or  brought  about  the  fall,  elected,  redeemed,  and  called.  The 
first  in  intention,  the  last  in  execution,  was  the  incarnation.  Uni- 
versal history  finds  its  meaning  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  position  and  influence  of  the 
incarnation  in  the  economy  of  redemption  have  been  well  stated 
by  Dr.  Watts,  late  professor  of  theology  at  Belfast,  in  his  New 
Apologetic^  P^ge  199: 

"1.  It  sets  aside  the  sovereign  will  and  eternal  decree  of  God,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  incarnation  itself.  Apart  from  that  decree  there  had  been  no  in- 
carnation; and  the  incarnation  is  but  one  step  in  a  vast  chain  of  means,  every  one 
of  which  has  been  ordained  of  God  for  the  execution  of  his  eternal  purpose  of 
grace.  In  doing  this  it  sets  aside  God  the  Father,  and  ignores  his  relation  as  the 
fountain-head  of  the  whole  economy.  2.  Instead  of  being  its  own  end,  the  incar- 
nation is  declared  in  Scripture  to  have  been  a  means  towards  the  expiation  of  sin. 
Throughout  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  our  Saviour's  assumption  of  the  nature  of 
the  sons  of  God,  who  are  constituted  his  brethren,  and  whom  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Father,  in  '  the  divine  decree, '  to  lead  to  glor j%  is  represented  as  subordinate  to 
the  expiation  of  their  sins.  It  was  because  of  this  that  a  body  was  prepared  him,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  it  behooved  him  to  have  somewhat  to  offer.  3.  This  is 
certainly  the  view  of  the  '  christological  centre '  presented  in  the  preaching  of  the 
,  apostles.  Paul  does  not  single  out  the  incarnation  as  the  ground  of  his  glorying.  On 
the  contrary,  he  emphasizes  the  cross  and  the  crucifixion,  and  avows  his  determina- 
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tion  to  know  nothing  among  those  to  whom  he  ministered,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified.  This  preaching  he  proclaims  as  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.  4.  The  cross,  and  not  the  incarnation,  is  '  the  central  truth  and  glory '  in  con- 
version. ...  5.  The  cross  is  '  the  central  truth  and  glory  '  in  sanctification.  Here 
holiness  is  the  end,  and  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  the  means.  *  Far  be  it  from 
me,'  says  Paul,  '  to  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
the  world  has  been  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.'  This  is  the  rule  by 
■which  he  walked,  and  upon  as  many  as  walked  by  it  he  invoked  peace  and  mercy. 
6.  The  cross  is  '  the  central  truth  and  glory '  of  heaven.  The  great  burden  of 
*  the  new  song '  is  the  redemption  achieved  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  and 
■when  the  angels  join  their  voices  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  mighty  anthem,  they 
found  their  ascriptions  of  '  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  might,  and  honor, 
and  glory,  and  blessing '  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  slain.  7.  The  cross  is  '  the 
central  truth  and  glory '  in  the  functions  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office.  This  is 
Tery  beautifully  symbolized  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  chapter  v.  6,  where  the 
seven  horns,  representing  Christ's  omnipotent  power  as  King,  and  the  seven  eyes, 
symbolical  of  the  plenitude  of  the  Spirit  possessed  by  him  as  the  Prophet  of  the 
church,  are  ascribed  to  him  as  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  It  is  as  the  Lamb  that 
he  occupies  the  throne,  bears  the  sceptre,  and  administers  the  sealed  book  ;  and  it 
is  as  the  Lamb  that  he  leads  and  feeds  his  blood-bought,  blood-washed  church. " 

The  church  has  prevailingly  held  that  the  cross  was  the  chief 
end  of  the  incarnation ;  that  there  was  a  Bethlehem  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  Calvary ;  that,  "  when  the  fulness  of  the  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  tlie  law,  tliat  we  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons";  that  the  saying  which  is  "faithful 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation"  is,  that  "Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners";  that  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  men,  was  "full  of  grace  and  truth";  that  "God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life";  that  "God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  The  in- 
carnation is  thus  uniformly  connected  with  salvation  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  Had  there  been  no  sin,  there  would  have  been  no  re- 
demptive purpose;  and,  had  there  been  no  redemptive  purpose, 
there  would  have  been  no  incarnation.  These  modern  reconstruc- 
tionists  are  in  error,  therefore,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  his- 
toric Christology,  when  they  represent  the  whole  scheme  of  re- 
demption as  revolving  upon  the  incarnation;  for  the  end  of  the 
incarnation  was  redemption,  and  not  the  mere  enfleshment  of 
God,  not  the  mere  realistic  union  of  divinity  and  humanity. 
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3.  This  new  Cliristology  yields  a  novel  and  unacceptable  doc- 
trine of  atonement: 

"  Given  the  idea  of  a  veritable  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Sou  of 
man  under  violated  law,  and,  as  a  logical  sequence,  we  have  the  idea  of  a  Mediator 
bearing  the  condemnation  of  violated  law.  The  condemnation  abiding  upon  a 
sinful  world  is  not  merely  imputed  to  him ;  the  juridical  consequences  of  trans- 
gression attach  to  the  humanity  which  he  assumed.  The  humanity  with  which  he 
is  identified  being  under  sentence  of  condemnation,  he,  by  assuming  it,  volunta- 
rily subjected  himself  to  that  condemnation.  The  Mediator  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  giving  his  life  a  ransom  for  many ;  yet  he  offers  himself  on  the 
cross,  not  primarily  on  behalf  of  individuals,  but  on  his  own  behalf  as  the  Media 
tor.  As  he  was  conceived  and  born  to  be  the  second  man ;  as  by  parable  and  by 
mii-acle  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  truth  and  the  life ;  as  he  always  did  those 
things  only  which  pleased  his  Father  in  heaven,  because  to  do  the  will  of  the  Fa- 
ther was  his  meat  and  drink;  so,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  his  will  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep.  .  .  .  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  like  his  positive  obedience, 

were  due  from  himself  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  the  Adamic  race  

Inasmuch  as  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  due  to  God  from  himself  as  identified  with 
the  Adamic  race,  it  avails  for  the  benefit  of  all  men.  Scientifically  considered,  the 
Mediator  did  not  lay  down  his  life  either  directly  on  behalf  of  an  elect  few,  or  di- 
rectly on  behalf  of  all  men.  He  suffered  death  on  his  own  behalf.  .  .  .  The  in- 
carnate Son  came  into  the  world  to  reveal  God  and  mankind  in  himself,  and  in 

himself  effect  a  reconciliation  of  God  and  mankind  The  new  human  race 

of  which  he  is  the  head  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  our  earthly  history  ; 
the  new  race  embraces  believers  in  the  intermediate  state  as  well  as  believers  on 
earth."    (Vol.  II.,  pp.  337,  344,  374.) 

In  Christ  there  was  the  realistic  union  of  humanity  and  divinity. 
The  Immanity  was  tainted  and  judicially  condemned.  The  hu- 
manity, now  united  to  his  divinity,  was  to  be  purged  and  freed 
from  guilt  by  his  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  This 
union  had  taken  place  under  a  reciprocal  law  immanent  in  both 
divinity  and  humanity.  Hence  Christ  died  primarily  for  liimself. 
He  made  the  atonement  mainly  for  himself,  because  he  could  not 
deify  at  God's  right  hand  an  unholy  and  guilty  humanity.  It  was 
humanity,  the  generic  or  specific  substance,  that  fell  in  the  first 
man,  and  it  is  this  same  humanity  which  is  redeemed  in  the  Second 
Man.  The  atonement  was  made  for  all  men,  because  it  was  made 
for  humanity,  the  human  essence.  This  is  realism  run  mad.  Dr. 
Shedd,  Dr.  Baird,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  others,  have  held  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  constituted,  or  numerical,  or  specific  unity  of  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  so  that  the  fall  of  Adam  was  the  fall  of  the  spe- 
cies, but  these  great  theologians  draw  back  and  decline  to  apply 
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the  same  principle  to  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  spiritual 
posterity.  Holding  that  the  union  between  Adam  and  the  race 
was  realistic,  they  hold  that  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  pos- 
terity was  forensic  and  representative,  or  federalistic.  But  Dr. 
Gerhart  is  a  logical  realist.  ^'As  in  Adam,  so  in  Christ.''  The 
union  in  Eden  was  realistic;  the  union  on  Calvary  was  likewise 
realistic.  The  first  Adam  was  the  father  of  a  fallen  race ;  the  sec- 
ond Adam  is  the  father  of  a  regenerated  race.  The  logic  of  the 
union  requires  this  theologian  to  hold  that  Christ  died  primarily 
for  himself,  and  secondarily  for  sinners.  His  mission,  that  to 
which  he  had  been  eternally  commissioned,  was  to  unite  humanity 
and  divinity.  When  the  fulness  of  time  came  for  him  to  execute 
his  mission  in  concrete  and  historical  fact,  he  found  humanity  a 
corrupt  and  a  guilty  thing;  he  had  to  take  it  as  he  found  it,  purge 
it,  and  justify  it;  individuals  are  incidentally  beneficiaries  of  his 
mediatorial  work;  his  primary  object  was  to  efi'ect  the  incarna- 
tion, the  union  of  divinity  and  liumanity.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
in  Scripture  about  Christ  dying  for  himself,  about  his  suffering 
and  dying  in  order  to  the  incarnation.  This  new  view  construes 
the  atonement  as  being  made  for  the  sake  of  the  incarnation. 

In  historic  Calvinism,  substitution  and  imputation  are  the  Ja- 
chin  and  Boaz  of  the  atonement.  This  neo-Cliristology  substitutes 
for  these  ideas  the  incarnation.  In  the  confessional  theology 
the  atonement  is  a  real  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  law  of  God  on 
behalf  of  the  elect.  In  this  new  scheme  the  atonement  is  accom- 
plished by  a  union  of  God  and  man.  The  necessity  of  the  atone- 
ment is  the  necessity  of  this  union,  dating  back  to  the  eternal  re- 
ciprocal aptitude  of  deity  for  humanity.  The  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment is  the  extent  of  this  union.  Christ  died  for  himself  as  the 
head,  the  realistic  head,  of  "the  new  race."  Christ  glorified  is 
conceived  as  the  colossal  heart  of  redeemed  humanity,  sending  the 
fulness  of  his  life  and  salvation  throughout  the  mystical  body, 
pretty  much  as  the  blood-currents  flow  from  the  first  Adam  through 
all  the  members  of  the  human  family.  The  deepest  nature  of  the 
atonement  is  pantheistic;  its  profoundest  necessity  is  in  the  eter- 
nal, immanent  yearning  of  divinity  for  humanity,  and  the  object 
of  the  atonement  is  abstract  humanity.    Dr.  Gerhart  repudiates 
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universalism,  but  it  looks  to  us  as  if  the  logic  of  his  system  carries 
him  to  the  extreme  of  universal  redemption. 

4.  The  new  Christology  yields  a  novel  and  unacceptable  doctrine 
of  the  church.  A  few  quotations  from  our  author  will  exhibit  the 
new  doctrine: 

"Mankind  in  the  person  of  the  second  man  was  translated  into  that  new  and 
ineffable  order  of  fellowship  with  God  for  which  Jesus  was  conceived  and  born,  a 
fellowship,  moreover,  which  was  the  goal  of  '  the  first  man  '  in  the  image  of  God. 
,  .  .  The  growth  of  the  mustard  seed,  the  vine  and  its  branches,  and  the  hu- 
man body,  suggest  the  best  figures  of  speech  by  which  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  church  may  most  fitly  be  represented  in  ecclesiology. 
If  thought  be  governed  by  this  imagery,  we  discover  the  church  to  be,  not  an  ag- 
gregation of  individuals,  not  an  organization  devised  by  human  genius,  but  a 
spiritual  organism,  all  of  whose  parts,  like  the  mustard  tree  developed  from  the 
mustard  seed,  grow  forth  from  the  mystery  of  the  personality  of  Christ  glorified. 
The  mustard  tree  is  developed  from  the  mustard  seed  by  vegetal  laws;  the  human 
body  from  the  embryo  by  human  laws ;  but  the  church  of  God,  the  body  of 
Christ,  attains  unto  a  full-grown  man,  'unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ,'  by  '  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  '  .  .  .  More 
real  than  the  mustard  tree,  more  mysterious  than  the  human  body,  or  the  Adamic 
race,  the  church  not  only  confronts  natural  perception,  but  addresses  faith  as  a  con- 
stitution, existing,  living,  firmly  maintaining  herself  against  her  foes,  and  advanc- 
ing from  conquest  to  conquest,  from  age  to  age,  by  her  own  intrinsic  vitality.  The 
mode  of  her  organization  is  constructed,  like  the  size  and  shape  of  the  body  of  an 
individual  man,  from  within,  by  the  law  of  her  life  ;  and  by  the  force  of  the  same 
immanent  law  she  is  constantly  reconstructing  and  readjusting  the  form  of  her 
activity  to  her  own  inner  growth,  and  to  the  changing  ueedfi  of  her  environment. 
.  .  .  Inasmuch  as  the  Christian  church  is  the  new  or  second  human  race  de- 
scending by  spiritual  birth  from  the  glorified  Christ,  and  grows  by  the  immanent 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  is  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  an  organism,  a  living 
mystery.  She  possesses  the  marks  and  reveals  the  phenomena  of  a  living  consti- 
tution. .  .  .  History  presents  three  main  branches  of  church  life :  the  Greek 
Catholic,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  evangelical  Protestant.  Though  no  one  of 
these  main  branches  has  developed  an  ideal  character,  nevertheless  each  has  a 
wealth  of  vitality  peculiar  to  itself,  which  has  been  unfolded  in  varying  forms  of 
doctrine,  worship,  and  organization.  .  .  .  Jealousies,  antipathies,  antago- 
nisms, violate  the  fellowshij)  of  the  church  of  Christ,  not  confessional  or  theologi- 
cal variations.  .  .  .  The  Christian  church,  being  the  organized  form  of  the 
race  of  the  second  man,  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  redemption  of  the  Mediator 
has  normal  force,  and  is  fulfilled  in  its  faithful  members."  (Vol.  II.,  pp.  399, 
461,  464,  472,  480,  481,  643,  646.) 

The  church  is  the  technical  name  of  the  new  race.  This  new 
race  has  a  realistic  descent  from  the  second  man.  The  life  of 
the  new  race  is  the  indwelling  Spirit.    This  race  progresses  and 
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changes  by  an  inherent  vitality  as  the  old  race  does  by  the  power 
of  its  subjective  life.  The  new  race  is  the  race  of  salvation. 
Membership  in  the  church  is  the  "transition  of  the  sinner  from 
membership  in  the  race  of  Adam  to  membership  in  the  race  of 
the  second  man."  The  continuity  of  the  race  is  unbroken. 
Humanity  was  the  generic  nature  of  the  first  race;  theanthro- 
picity^  if  we  may  coin  such  a  word,  is  the  generic  nature  of  the 
second  race.  As  the  mustard  tree  grows  from  the  mustard  seed, 
as  the  human  body  grows  from  the  embryo,  so  the  church  grows 
from  Christ  as  a  seed,  as  an  embryo.  The  force  is  called  spiritual 
in  its  nature,  but  the  process  by  which  this  force  acts  in  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  the  church  is  naturalistic  evolution. 
The  patriarchal  church  was  one  species;  it  was  transmuted  into 
the  Abrahamic  church,  another  and  different  species;  and  the 
Abrahamic  church  was  transmuted  into  the  Christian  church, 
with  some  intermediate  forms,  and  the  Christian  church  is  an 
entirely  different  species  from  any  church  which  has  preceded  it. 
The  glorified  church  is  the  glorified  race  of  the  second  man — a 
goal  which  has  been  reached  by  a  spiritualistic  evolution.  Every, 
member  of  the  heavenly  race  is  like  its  head — a  theanthropos, 
a  divine-human  individual  in  a  divine-human  organism. 

All  this  pantheistic,  evolutionary  folly  about  the  church  is  the 
logical  fruitage  of  a  false  conception  of  the  nature,  the  necessity, 
the  mode,  and  the  significance  of  the  incarnation.  The  scriptural 
argument  by  which  it  is  supported  is  drawn  from  certain  parables 
and  images  which  Christ  employed  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  That  which  is  avowedly  metaphorical  and 
figurative  is  dealt  with  as  literal  and  substantive.  The  church  is 
the  body  of  Christ  in  a  metaphorical,  not  a  literal,  sense.  There 
is  a  mystical  and  vital  union  between  Christ  and  his  people,  but 
this  union  is  not  realistic  in  the  sense  that  whatever  is  Adamic  in 
the  Christian  has  been  displaced  by  something  which  is  Christie 
or  theanthropic.  The  church  is  not  a  vitiJ  organism — a  live 
society  with  Christ  for  a  real  head  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit  for  a 
real  heart.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  aggregation  of  redeemed  in- 
dividuals, organized  by  Christ  into  a  society,  drawing  all  its  rights 
as  a  society  from  him,  and  all  its  power  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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The  conception  of  a  person,  with  Christ  as  the  head,  and  the 
church  as  the  body,  and  with  the  Spirit  as  the  life,  is  purely 
fanciful.  A  realistic  church,  whose  external  form  is  a  new  race 
with  racial  life,  attributes,  and  powers,  is  a  novelty.  The  idea  is 
radical  and  reconstructive. 

5.  This  Christology  yields  a  novel  and  unacceptable  doctrine  of 
regeneration. 

"Pentecost  is  a  creative  epoch.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  into  being 
a  spiritual  constitution  which  before  had  no  existence.  The  epoch  may  be  com- 
pared to  natural  birth.  Birth  in  one  respect  is  the  natural  result  of  an  ante- 
cedent process  of  the  growth  of  the  embryo;  in  another  respect  it  constitutes  a 
new  individual  and  begins  a  new  history.  So,  whilst  Pentecost  is  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  mediatorial  life  and  work  of  the  incarnate  Son  on  earth,  this 
event  brings  into  existence  a  new  human  race  and  begins  a  history  for  all  time  to 
come,  which  in  point  of  quality  is  different  from  all  other  history,  Jewish  or  pagan. 
This  new  race  is  the  community  of  the  Christian  church,  the  body  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  head."    (Vol.  11. ,  p.  445.) 

Something  w^as  born  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.    What  was  it  ? 

The  Christian  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  new  race.  This 

birth  was  not  figurative,  it  was  literal.    The  thing  born  was  not  a 

society,  it  w^as  an  organism,  it  was  the  body  of  Christ,  the  new 

race.    This  new,  regenerated  race  lias  an  ethnic  life,  a  racial  life 

as  distinguished  from  individual  life.    The  original  of  this  life,  its 

heart  and  source,  is  the  glorified  Christ,  and  the  glorified  Christ, 

who  was  regenerated  first  of  all,  is  communicated  to  the  church, 

^the  new  race,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  descended  into  the  body  of 

Christ  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.    Up  to  that  time  the  body  had 

been  in  an  embryonic  state.    ISTow  it  is  born.    Its  life  is  the  Holy 

Spirit.    He  circulates  through  it,  like  the  blood,  which  is  the  life, 

courses  through  the  natural  body.    But  how  does  a  member  of 

the  old  race  become  a  member  of  the  new  race?    By  birth,  by  a 

literal  birth,  a  literal  regeneration.    In  the  first  birth  the  Adamic 

substance  is  communicated  to  the  child  ;  in  the  second  birth  the 

Christie  substance  is  communicated  to  his  child. 

"The  Spirit  does  not  beget  a  person  anew  by  implanting  Christ  into  him.  By 
the  Spirit  he  is  implanted  into  Christ.  The  Son  of  man  glorified  is  the  principle 
of  regeneration.  He  is  the  one  new  man,  the  regenerate  personality.  His  sin- 
conquering  life  is  the  type  of  the  new  race.  Men  are  born  again  by  participation 
in  his  resurrection  life.  As  we  are  members  of  the  Adamic  race  by  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  first  Adam,  so  we  become  members  of  the  second  race  by  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  life  of  the  last  Adam.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  Christ  by  his 
Spirit  lives  iu  his  members  as  really  as  his  members  live  in  him,  yet  the  order  of 
this  life-communion  requires  that  fallen  men  pass  from  the  natural  economy  into 
the  spiritual  economy.  The  natural  man  is  implanted  into  Christ,  and  by  that  act 
he  becomes  a  member  of  the  new  community.  As  a  consequence,  Christ  by  his 
Spirit  lives  in  him. ' '    (Vol.  II. ,  p.  449, ) 

Birth  implies  the  transmission  of  the  nature  of  the  parent  to 
the  child.  Birth  in  the  Adamic  race  means  that  every  human 
being  possesses  the  Adamic  nature — a  body  and  soul,  with  their 
respective  endowments.  Birth  in  the  new  race  implies  the  pos- 
session of  the  new  Adamic  nature  by  every  one  of  the  new-born. 
The  nature  of  the  new  Adam  is  dual,  divine-human.  He  is  not 
merely  God  ;  he  is  not  merely  man ;  he  is  both.  He  is  proper  and 
true  deity;  he  is  proper  and  true  man;  he  is  yet  uni-personal. 
The  Christian  nature,  accordingly,  must  be  in  like  manner  com- 
plex. Regeneration  is  a  change  of  substance.  The  old  substance, 
or  nature,  was  Adamic,  that  is,  only  human.  The  new  substance, 
or  nature,  is  theantbropic,  that  is,  divine-human.  In  regeneration 
the  subject  is  born  into  a  new  race,  with  the  theanthropos  as  the 
form,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  tlie  soul  or  spirit  "By  incar- 
nation human  nature  was  assumed  into  organic  union  with  God  in 
his  Son;  so  by  the  new-creating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  men  are 
translated  from  'this  world'  into  mystical  union  with  our  risen 
and  perfect  Lord."  As  the  Holy  Spirit  organically  united  divinity 
and  humanity  in  the  womb  of  the  Yirgin,  even  so  does  the  same 
Spirit  organically  unite  the  sinner  and  the  glorified  Christ ;  and  in 
the  consummation  of  the  case  in  sanctification,  the  humanity  is 
eliminated  and  nothing  is  left  but  Christ  in  the  Christian;  he  is, 
in  a  literal  and  substantive  sense,  Christianized.  "When  the 
young  bird  is  mature,"  says  our  author,  "it  breaks  the  shell  of  the 
egg  in  which  it  has  been  developed.  The  shell  is  broken  because 
the  form  of  life  is  too  vigorous  for  confinement  within  its  walls. 
Analogous  is  the  death  of  the  Christian.  He  reaches  the  point  in 
his  history  when  'the  earthly  house'  is  no  longer  his  fit  taberna- 
cle ;  then  '  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved.' " 
The  thief  on  the  cross  must  have  ripened  with  remarkable  ra- 
pidity ! 

Regeneration  is  not  the  creation  of  any  new  substance.  We 
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are  the  same  sort  of  beings  after  regeneration  that  we  were  before 
that  change.  Regeneration  is  not  a  transubstantiation.  But  this 
seems  to  be  Dr.  Gerliart's  idea.  We  are  not  merely  changed, 
by  the  subjective  work  of  grace,  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
character,  according  to  this  new  Christology,  but  we  are  changed 
into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  substance,  his  nature.  What  is  Christ 
glorified  in  his  constitution  ?  We  have  seen  that  he  was  the  ideal 
man — the  product  of  an  immanent  law  of  evolution,  immanent  in 
divinity  and  humanity.  What  is  the  Christian  in  the  complete 
and  final  form  of  his  religion  ?  He  is  like  Christ  in  his  constitu- 
tion. Not  merely  the  character,  but  the  being,  of  the  Christian  is 
Christ-like.  Regeneration,  expanded  through  sanctification,  has 
transubstantiated  him.  We  can  make  nothing  else  out  of  it.  As 
a  result  of  the  new  Christology,  the  new  man,  the  new  church, 
the  new  race,  the  Christian  finall}^  becomes  a  Christ! 
The  absurdity  has  reached  its  climax. 

R.  A.  Webb. 


IT.  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  ISAIAH  XXIY.-XXYIL 


The  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  authors  for  the  separate  parts,  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite pastime  with  biblical  critics  of  the  advanced  schools.  The 
intelligent  public,  through  the  abundant  means  of  platform,  press, 
and  pulpit,  is  familiar,  though  but  superficially,  with  their  work 
in  this  direction  upon  the  so-called  Hexateuch.  The  text  of  these 
books  has  been  broken  up,  not  simply  into  three  or  four  original 
documentary  sources,  in  itself  a  perfectly  plausible  theoi'y,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  origin  of  other  ancient  documents,^  but  into  a 
most  wonderful  literary  mosaic,  contrary  to  all  analogy  and  utterly 
repugnant  to  sober  reason.  Sections,  chapters,  sentences,  clauses, 
are  divided,  sub-divided,  and  assigned  in  a  bewildering  way  to  P 
and  J  and  E  and  JE  and  D  and  R  and  others,  until  the  whole 
business  threatens  to  become  distinctly  absurd. 

For  instance,  how  can  even  the  acutest  scholarship,  at  a  re- 
move of,  say,  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  and  with  the  very 
limited  data  at  its  command,  reasonably  discover  in  the  simple 
statement  of  Gen.  vii.  IT,  that  "the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  waters  increased,"  no  less  than  three  distinct 
authors,  of  whom  one  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  seven  words, 
another  for  four,  and  another  for  two  ?  And  such  instances  could 
be  multiplied.  Surely,  intelligent  men  who  have  no  hobby  to 
ride  will  forever  refuse  to  believe  that  so  voluminous  and  harmo- 
nious a  document  or  collection  of  documents  as  the  Hexateuch 
was  brought  into  existence  by  means  of  such  puerile  patchwork. 
To  accept  the  suggestion  requires  a  far  greater  strain  upon  our 
credulity  than  is  now  imposed  upon  it  by  the  "traditional"  view 
80  distasteful  to  the  higher  "instincts"  of  the  critics. 

Nor  have  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  escaped. 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  are  all,  according  to  the  critics,  more  or 
less  astonishing  compilations.  So,  also,  are  certain  of  the  prophets, 
notably  the  greatest  among  them,  the  son  of  Amoz.    Ever  since 


^  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  p.  31. 
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Aben  Ezra  suggested  a  separate  origin  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  the  critics  have  preyed  with  avidity  upon  one 
chapter  after  another,  until  scarcely  fifteen  of  the  sixty-six  as- 
cribed to  him  by  a  universal  tradition  of  seventeen  centuries  re- 
main free  from  "doubt."  The  other  chapters  have  been  variously 
divided  among  sundry  Pseud o,  Deutero,  and  Babylonian  Isaiahs, 
or  ascribed  to  a  convenient  but  elusive  great  unknown;  according 
to  Ewald,  to  seven  of  them  strung  along  a  period  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  And  Canon  Cheyne,  who  is  nothing  if  not  orig- 
inal, opines  that  this  division  by  his  great  instructor  errs  upon  the 
side  of  moderation.  His  judgment  is,  that  an  indefinite  number 
of  writers  wrote,  recast,  edited,  and  re-edited  what  the  world  for 
centuries  has  accepted  as  the  genuine  work  of  the  peerless  Isaiah. 
Sic  transit  gloria  proj^hetoriim  ! 

Kow,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  mutilation  of  so  splen- 
did a  product  of  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  prophetism  is  entirely 
unwarranted  by  the  facts.  Kor  is  this  conviction  due  to  preju- 
dice. If  biased  at  all  concerning  the  great  questions  of  biblical 
study  raised  with  such  vigor  and  resource  of  scholarship  by  earnest, 
honest  thinkers  in  Europe  and  America,  we  confess  to  a  decided 
leaning  towards  the  newer  and  fresher  lines  of  thought  of  the 
largely  misunderstood  and  dreaded  "higher  critics."  It  has  not, 
since  first  we  felt  the  thrill  of  independent  thought  in  our  college 
days,  been  our  habit  to  bow  in  servile  acquiescence  to  what  the 
critics  so  often  sneeringly  refer  to  as  "  tradition."  But  neither  do 
we  accept  untried  the  "tradition"  of  the  critics.  We  prefer  to 
align  ourselves  with  the  apostle  who  would  "prove  all  things," 
and  hold  fast  only  that  which  is  good.  We  have,  therefore,  de- 
voted some  attention  to  the  critical  questions  connected  with  the 
Book  of  Isaiah.  And  we  have  come  to  very  definite  conclusions 
on  some  of  them.  We  cannot,  of  course,  presume  to  speak  with 
authority,  for  that  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  higher  critic, 
but  we  think  we  can  show  that  many  of  the  arguments  upon  which 
the  critics  rely  for  their  division  of  the  book  are  largely  inconclu- 
sive. We  are  confident  that  we  can  prove,  in  many  instances,  a 
non  seqiiitur.  In  this  paper  we  propose  to  do  this  in  the  case 
of  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.    Ex  uno  disce  omyies. 
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According  to  Dr.  Driver,  one  of  the  best  representatives  of 
the  moderate  wing  of  the  higher  critics,  and  for  whose  learned 
and  reverential  handling  of  Scripture  we  have  the  highest  respect, 
modern  scholars  agree  generally  ^  with  his  own  conclusion,  that 
the  contents  of  these  four  chapters  are  wrongfully  ascribed  to 
Isaiah.  In  his  very  candid  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  he  tells  us  that  he  has  come  to  this  conclusion 
because,  (1),  The  prophecy  ''lacks  a  suitable  occasion  in  Isaiah's 
age";  because,  (2),  "The  literary  treatment  is  in  many  respects 
unlike  Isaiah's";  and  because,  (3),  "There  are  features  in  the  re- 
presentation and  contents  of  the  prophecy  which  seem  to  spring 
out  of  a  different  (and  later)  vein  of  thought  from  Isaiah's." 

Having,  upon  these  grounds,  persuaded  himself  that  the  pro- 
phecy could  not  have  been  pronounced  by  Isaiah,  Dr.  Driver  finds 
it  necessary,  of  course,  to  assign  it  to  some  otlier  and  more  suit- 
able chronological  and  historical  berth.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  in  this  he  met  with  difficulties.  In  his  Isaiah^  His  Life  and 
Times^  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  "on  the  eve  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity,"^  whereas,  in  his  Introduction^  published 
three  years  after,  he  tells  us  that  "  it  may  be  referred  most  plausi- 
bly to  the  early  post-exilic  period,"  ® — about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  years  later. 

Now,  just  how  much  are  these  conclusions  worth?  In  order  to 
estimate  them  at  their  proper  value,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
somewhat  further  back  than  Dr.  Driver's  well-merited  reputa'ion 
for  accurate  and  profound  scholarship.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
follow  him  step  by  step,  diligently  scrutinizing  his  so-called  facts, 
and  weighing  carefully  the  arguments  based  upon  them.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  so  doing,  we  shall  be  able  to 
show — better  tlian  by  voluminous  counter-argumentation — that  the 
position  Dr.  Driver  has  permitted  himself  to  assume  towards  tliese 
chapters  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  extremely  weak  one.  Let  it  be 
said  just  here,  and  let  the  reader  bear  it  in  mind  as  we  proceed, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  our  present  object  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.,  except  as  that  will  follow  indirectly,  as  it 

^  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  208. 
^ Isaiah^  His  Life  and  Times,  p.  119.       ^Introduction^  p.  210, 
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is  our  purpose  to  disprove  the  validity  of  Dr.  Driver'' s  fads  and 
the  reasoning  hased  ujjon  them. 

We  will  begin  with  his  subordinate  arguments,  to  weaken  in 
advance,  if  possible,  the  one  upon  which  he  seems,  in  the  main, 
to  rest  the  correctness  of  his  conclusion,  namely,  that  there  is 
wanting  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah's  age. 

As  ancillary  to  this  contention,  Dr.  Driver  asserts  that  "the 
literary  treatment  is  in  many  respects  unlike  Isaiah's,"  and  that 
"there  are  features  in  the  representation  and  contents  of  the  pro- 
phecy which  seem  to  spring  out  of  a  different  (and  later)  vein  of 
thought  from  Isaiah's."  Of  course.  Dr.  Driver  seeks  to  lend  the 
usual  force  to  these  assertions  by  the  familiar  multiplication  of 
references  and  lists  of  words  and  phrases,  so  awe-inspiring  to  the 
uninitiated.  But  a  patient  analysis  will  largely  divest  them  of 
their  terror  by  showing  that  a  vast  deal  of  this  accumulation  of 
detail  is  nought  but  hay  and  stubble. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  just  how  "the  literary  treat- 
ment" is  unlike  Isaiah's,  Dr.  Driver  informs  us  that  "the  style  is 
more  artificial"  than  that  prophet's.  The  proof  of  this  second 
statement  is  then  given  in  the  citation  of  a  variety  of  linguistic 
and  rhetorical  phenomena  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
the  unknown  writer  of  these  chapters.  We  say  "more  or  less" 
advisedly.  Dr.  Driver  himself  admits  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
features  cited  by  him  as  indicative  of  his  unknown's  style  "may 
be  found  occasionally  in  Isaiah,"  though  "never  aggregated  as 
they  are  here,"  and  that  therefore  these  chapters  "  may  rest  upon 
an  Isaianic  basis."  So  distinctly  and  so  stubbornly,  indeed,  do 
these  "peculiarities"  of  the  unknown's  style  approximate  Isaiah's 
that  Dr.  Driver  is  driven  (a  thousand  years  hence  this  little  word- 
play would  probably  be  an  infallible  index  to  our  style !)  to  the 
poor,  but  ever-ready,  expedient  of  asserting  that  the  unknown 
"sometimes  borrows  expressions  from  "  the  genuine  Isaiah's  writing. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  one  who  himself  largely  failed  to  bear 
the  truth  in  mind,  that  "there  is  no  more  delicate  problem  than 
to  select  linguistic  evidences  of  the  date  of  a  biblical  Hebrew 
document."^  This  is  true,  with  increased  emphasis,  of  all  attempts 
iCheyue,  The  Psalter,  Bampton  Lectures,  1889,  p.  461. 
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to  determine  the  authorship  of  a  document  by  the  same  criteria. 
It  can  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  at 
this  distant  remove  in  time,  and  with  our  very  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  successive  phases  of  the  Hebrew  language,  together 
with  the  limited  range  of  any  given  author's  work,  the  linguistic 
argument  can  never  have  more  than  subsidiary  value  in  determin- 
ing the  date  and  authorship  of  documents.  It  can  never  be  of 
primary  importance  in  the  higher  criticism.  Add  to  this  the  con- 
sideration that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  kind  of  argu- 
mentation must  be  largely  subjective,  that  is,  must  develop  itself 
along  the  lines  of  the  critic's  individual  impressions,  and  we 
readily  understand  how  it  has  been,  in  the  past,  so  largely  fallacious. 

A  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  these  observations  is  found 
in  the  character  of  the  references  cited  by  Dr.  Driver  in  support 
of  his  theory  of  literary  treatment  unlike  Isaiah's.  They  are  sup- 
posed, of  course,  to  clinch  the  argument.  But  it  is  evident  that 
peculiarities  of  style,  in  order  to  prove  diversity  of  authorship, 
must  be  hona  fide  peculiarities;  they  must  either  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  one  author,  or,  otherwise,  common-place  phenomena  must 
be  employed  by  him  in  a  distinctly  ^aracteristic  manner.  Dr. 
Driver  is  fond  of  repeating  that  ''it  is  the  differences  between 
authors  which  are  characteristic,  and  form,  consequently,  a  test  of 
authorship."^  We  must  insist,  therefore,  upon  hona  fide  differ- 
ences, not  similarities  due  to  borrowing.  We  deny  his  right  to 
shelter  himself  behind  his  wholly  arbitrary  and  all  too-subservient 
borrowing  hypothesis,  nor  shall  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  hood- 
winked by  the  ostentatious  claim  so  often  set  up  by  the  critics  in 
reply  to  the  proof  that  their  detailed  diversities  are  fictitious,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  words  in  themselves,  as  "  the  peculiar  articulation 
of  sentences  and  the  movement  of  the  whole  discourse  by  which 
an  impression  is  produced,"  that  show  the  matter  is  not  Isaiah's. 
We  insist  that  such  an  "impression"  that  these  chapters  are  of  a 
different  mold  from  Isaiah's  genuine  productions  can  necessarily 
only  be  produced  by  individualities  of  diction,  by  the  minute  de- 
tails of  the  language.  Dr.  Driver  tacitly  admits  as  much  when 
he  submits  for  our  inspection  his  microscopic  proofs  of  diversity, 

'  Isaiah,  p.  201, 
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We  claim,  upon  the  principle  laid  down  bj  Dr.  Driver,  that  if 
it  shall  appear  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  features  claimed  by 
him  as  proofs  of  his  unknown's  authorship  are  shared  by  the 
genuine  Isaiah,  then,  by  so  much,  is  this  part  of  his  argument 
weakened,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  And  such  is  precisely  the 
result  of  a  careful  examination  of  his  references.  As  we  shall 
see,  by  no  means  do  they  support  Dr.  Driver's  contention. 

But  before  we  pass  to  this  detailed  examination  of  the  alleged 
proofs,  we  ask  the  reader  to  note  a  difficulty  which  confronts  the 
critics  at  the  very  outset  of  every  argument  about  this  or  any 
other  biblical  author's  style.  It  is  this:  In  order  to  judge  whether 
or  not  any  given  document,  or  portion  of  a  document,  is  in  har- 
mony with  a  given  author's  style,  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  in  possession  of  an  undoubted  product  of  that  author's 
pen.  But  where,  in  this  instance,  is  this  to  be  found?  In  the 
first  twelve  chapters  of  the  canonical  Isaiah,  says  Dr.  Driver. 
But  how  does  he  know?  By  the  evidence,  it  is  said,  of  his 
theory  of  Hebrew  history,  a  history  largely  "reconstructed  by  a 
combined  effort  of  criticism  and  imagination."  ^  Dr.  Driver 
claims  to  find  an  agreement  between  the  contents  of  these  chap- 
ters and  the  history  of  Isaiah's  age.  He  thinks  (as  it  happens, 
correctly)  that  he  can  find  a  suitable  occasion  for  them  during 
the  time  of  that  prophet's  activity,  and  upon  the  strength  of  that 
supposition  supposes  that  Isaiah  was  their  author.  But  the  sup- 
position is  entirely  too  large.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  internal 
evidence  clearly  enough  demonstrates  that  these  chapters  must 
have  been  written  during  Isaiah's  lifetime,  surely  that  fact  of 
itself  does  not  connect  them  positively  with  Isaiah  as  their  author. 
After  placing  them,  upon  historical  grounds,  in  Isaiah's  age,  it 
yet  remains  for  the  critic  to  fix  upon  the  individual  author.  The 
all-important  fact  of  Isaianic  authorship  must  still  be  proved. 
But  how  can  that  be  proved  ?  The  mere  fact  that  the  mysterious 
letters  of  Junius  were  published  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Phillip 
Francis  did  not  of  itself  imply  that  they  came  from  his  pen. 
Other  evidence,  such  as  his  peculiar  handwriting,  and  his  famil- 
iarity witli  the  technicalities  of  state-craft,  was  needed  to  fix  upon 


^  Cheyne,  Jeremiah,  p.  vii. 
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him  the  responsibility  of  the  letters.  But  la  the  case  of  Isaiah 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  or  out  of  Scripture  upon  which  Dr. 
Driver  can  put  his  finger  and  say  positively  that  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  Isaiah,  and  since  the  first  twelve  chapters  contain 
the  self-same  trait,  therefore  they  also  are  Isaiah's.  If,  neverthe- 
less, he  does  attribute  them  to  that  prophet,  he  puts  a  great  deal 
more  into  his  conclusion  than  is  contained  in  his  premise.  The 
simp'e  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Driver,  with  all  of  us,  is  shut  up  to  the 
verdict  of  tradition  that  chapters  i.-xii.  are  from  Isaiah's  pen ; 
and  tradition  is  equally  emphatic  about  all  the  other  chapters  in 
the  book.  And  if,  as  Dr.  Driver  so  strenuously  maintains,  tradi- 
tion is  so  often  at  fault  about  the  greater  portion  of  the  book,  why 
may  it  not  also  be  at  fault  about  the  first  twelve  chapters?  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles.  Dr.  Driver  is  thus  left  without  an 
adequate  criterion  of  the  prophet's  style  by  which  to  judge  the 
four  chapters  under  immediate  consideration.  He  only  succeeds 
in  securing  his  object  by  a  certain  amount  of  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
He  first  introduces  his  theory  of  the  history  to  prove  the  date  of 
chapters  i.-xii.,  and  then  appeals  to  the  standard  of  style  thus 
obtained  to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii. 
The  process  may  just  as  easily  be  reversed.  Upon  some  other 
theory  of  the  history,  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.  might  be  looked  upon 
as  Isaianic.  It  would  then  follow  that  chapters  i.-xii.  were  writ- 
ten by  one  or  more  of  the  many  and  shadowy  great  unknowns 
created  by  the  critics.  For  excellent  examples  of  this  kind  of 
fallacious  reasoning  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  dates 
assigned  by  different  critics  to  the  same  documents  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  so-called  priest-code,  for  instance,  was  once  unani- 
mously set  down  as  the  first  of  all  the  "sources"  in  the  order  of 
time.  It  is  now,  by  the  reigning  hypothesis,  made  the  very  last. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  critics  have  been  pleased  to  change 
their  views  of  the  history ! 

But,  conceding  that  Dr.  Driver,  by  means  of  his  critical  pro- 
cesses, has  shown  that  chapters  i.-xii.  belong  to  Isaiah,  our  argu- 
ment now  will  be  to  show  that  even'  with  so  mucli  of  Isaiah's 
style  to  guide  him  he  has  failed  to  make  out  a  clear  case  of  "di- 
versity of  literary  treatment"  against  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.  We 
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shall  not,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Driver's  laborious  effort,  seek  to 
meet  the  force  of  his  argument  for  diversity  by  accumulating 
long  lists  of  words  and  phrases  common  to  these  cliapters  and  the 
acknowledged  work  of  Isaiah.  We  know  in  advance  the  reply, 
that  "similarities  may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  identity  of 
authorship."  They  may  be  due  to  "affinity  of  genius,"  or,  for- 
Booth,  to  the  borrowing  habit. ^  We  shall  simply  confine  our- 
selves to  an  effort  to  prove  that  tlie  "clmracteristic  differences" 
cited  by  Dr.  Driver  are  not  differences  at  all,  much  less  character- 
istic differences.  If  successful  in  the  attempt,  Dr.  Driver's  argu- 
ment, of  course,  breaks  down.  His  imposing  array  of  technicali- 
ties will  amount  to  nothing.    Let  us  see. 

Dr.  Driver  cites,  as  a  peculiarity  of  literary  treatment,  "the 
frequent  combination  of  nearly  synonymous  clauses,"  as  in  chap, 
xxiv.  3,  "The  land  shall  be  utterly  emptied,  and  utterly  spoiled." 
But,  unfortunately  for  Dr.  Driver,  the  same  trait  is  to  be  found  in 
other  writings  (see  Ezek.  iii.  5,  6,  8),  and  especially  in  the  ad- 
mittedly genuine  Isaiah.  The  truth  is,  Dr.  Driver's  asi^ertion  is 
unpardonably  erroneous  in  view  of  Isaiah  viii.  13,  "And  let  him 
be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread";  and  Isaiah  i.  13-16; 
V.  21,  22;  viii.  10,  14-16;  xxviii.  15:  xxix.  9,  14. 

Another  peculiarity,  according  to  Dr.  Driver,  is  "  the  repetition 
of  a  word,"  as  in  chap.  xxiv.  16:  "My  leanness,  my  leanness." 
But  neither  is  this  a  distinctive  feature.  The  self-same  phenome- 
non appears  in  the  undisputed  portions  of  the  prophecy,  although, 
it  would  seem,  but  four  times.  In  chap.  viii.  9  we  read,  "gird 
yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces;  gird  yourselves,  and 
ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces."  In  chap.  xxi.  9  we  find,  "Babylon 
is  fallen,  is  fallen."  In  chap.  xxi.  11,  "Watchman,  what  of  the 
night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? "  In  chap.  xxix.  1 ,  "  Woe  to 
Ariel,  to  Ariel."  This  fourfold  occurrence,  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Driver  can  point  out  but  six  examples  in  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  negative  the  argument  sought  for  by  him  at 
this  point. 

Still  another  peculiarity  is  said  to  be  "the  numerous  alliterations 
and  word-plays  aggregated  in  these  chapters,  as  in  chapter  xxiv. 


Isaiah,  p.  201 ;  Introduction,  p.  209. 
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1,  3,  4,  6,  16,  etc.  Now,  the  frequency  of  this  trait  just  here  is 
admittedly  remarkable,  but  the  trait  itself  is  by  no  means  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  Dr.  Driver's  unknown.  Hebrew  poets  and 
prophets  took  great  delight  in  such  alliterations  and  plays  upon 
words. ^  That  the  genuine  Isaiah  knew  how  to  bring  out  the 
varied  and  contrasted  meaning  of  words  by  this  means  is  amply 
evidenced  in  his  writings.  Thus,  in  chapter  ii.  19,  we  find 
Y^^n  ill  chapter  x.  18,  ODJ  000^*;  in  chapter  xix.  18, 

ril^Dli  n^i^DCi^Jl-  The  curious  reader  will  find  further  inter- 
esting examples  in  chapters  i.  23  ;  v.  6;  xvii.  1 ;  xxix.  9  ;  xxxii.  18. 

And  still  a  further  peculiarity  is  a  so-called  "tendency  to 
rhyme"  discernible  in  these  chapters.  We  must  freely  admit  our 
inability  to  follow  Dr.  Driver  at  this  point  in  his  argument.  It 
seems  to  us  that  he  has  here  outdone  even  himself  in  the  discovery 
of  what_^does  not  exist.  We  have  heretofore  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  rhyme,  in  its  true  sense, 
in  classic  Hebrew  poetry.  When,  therefore,  we  were  told  by 
Dr.  Driver  that  there  was  in  these  chapters  a  "  tendency  "  to  what 
we  had  supposed  did  not  exist  at  all,  we  naturally  scanned  his 
references  with  great  care  and  interest.  We  fully  expected  to 
find  "some  new  thing."  But  we  were  disappointed.  Even  after 
repeated  conscientious  efforts  to  detect  it,  that  "tendency"  has 
managed  to  elude  our  vigilance.  For  a  time  we  were  tempted, 
because  of  our  great  confidence  in  Dr.  Driver's  skill  to  detect 
such  hidden  clues  to  authorship,  to  accept  the  "tendency"  theory 
on  faith.  But  our  past  experience  with  the  critics  saved  us  from 
such  credulity.  We  had  learned  that  most  of  their  assertions 
must  be  taken  cum  grano  salts.  And  further  examination  em- 
boldened us  to  believe  that,  except,  perhaps,  in  one  solitary  couplet 
(chap.  xxiv.  8),  there  is  not  in  any  one  of  Dr.  Driver's  examples 
anything  like  a  rhyme  in  clear  distinction  from  what  in  other  in- 
stances he  is  pleased  to  look  upon  as  simple  assonance  or  allitera- 
tion. We  print  his  very  first  example  of  this  "tendency,"  an  ex- 
ample, by  the  way,  which  also  serves  him  as  an  illustration  of  a 
word-play,  a  reminiscence  from  another  prophet,  and  an  allitera- 
tion ;  chap.  xxiv.  1 — 

1  Briggs,  Bib.  Study,  p.  256. 
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We  must  also  give  another  example  of  what  Dr.  Driver's  higher 
criticism  can  accomplish  when  certain  theories  are  to  be  upheld. 
The  reader  may  find  amusement  by  dis^;overing,  if  he  can,  in  this 
short  verse  no  less  than  four  characteristics  unlike  Isaiah,  namely, 
the  repetition  of  a  word,  alliteration  and  word-play,  a  trait  not  in 
the  manner  of  Isaiah,  and  a  tendency  to  rhyme ;  chapter  xxiv.  1 6 — 

^b-^in  "^b-^n  nD^^i 

If  the  above  are  fair  illustrations  of  this  so-called  tendency  to 
rhyme,  then  the  following  couplets,  taken  at  random  from  ad- 
mittedly Isaianic  poetry,  must  also,  we  think,  be  placed  in  the 
same  category ;  chapter  i.  23 — 

Dn-IID  tie; 

Chapter  vlii.  13 — 

In  chapters  ii.  19  and  vii.  9  other  examples  of  this  exceedingly 
obscure  tendency  may  be  found.  There  are,  no  doubt,  very  many 
more.  Dr.  Driver,  we  are  sure,  could  be  depended  upon  ro  ferret 
them  out,  did  his  theory  require  it. 

The  nineteenth  verse  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  is  also  a 
stumbling-stone  and  rock  of  offence.  That  the  prophet  Isaiah 
should  have  had  even  the  dimmest  conception  of  a  literal  resur- 
rection, such  as  is  referred  to  in  this  verse,  is  apparently  entirely 
beyond  Dr.  Driver's  powers  of  comprehension.  Just  why  this  is 
so  it  would  be  difiicult  to  say.  Perhaps  we  may  here  more  clearly 
than  elsewhere  recognize  the  exigencies  of  a  theory.  To  permit 
the  appearance  of  a  hope  of  a  resurrection  at  this  early  (?)  period 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrew  people  would  sadly  interfere 
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with  certain  set  notions  of  the  critics.  According  to  them,  the 
resurrection  hope  is  an  infallible  sign  of  late  age  in  biblical  writ- 
ings. Keferences  to  such  a  hope  in  earlier  documents  must,  there- 
fore, be  eliminated,  or  the  date  of  the  document  brought  down  to 
harmonize  with  the  theory.  The  process  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  is  here  employed  by  Dr.  Driver.  If  he  has  any  other  reason 
for  his  rejection  of  this  reference  as  non-Isaianic,  he  has  failed  to 
speak  of  it  in  his  published  works. 

Dr.  Driver  also  incidentally  mentions  that  the  animal  sym- 
bolism in  chapter  xxvii.  1  is  a  trait  "not  in  the  manner  of  Isaiah.'* 
We  would  like  to  know  how  he  knows  it.  The  symbolism  occurs 
but  once  in  these  chapters,  and  is  almost  as  rare  in  Isaiah.  In 
chapter  v.  29  the  Assyrians  are  symbolized  by  a  roaring  lion.  In 
chapter  xxvii.  1  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  dragon  or  leviathan.  In 
quite  the  same  arbitrary  way  Dr.  Driver  would  deprive  Isaiah  of 
the  privilege  of  an  occasional  pious  reflection  concerning  "the 
way  of  the  just,"  as  in  chapter  xxvi.  7  iff. 

Such  is  Dr.  Driver's  entire  case  against  these  chapters  from 
their  contents  and  linguistic  and  rhetorical  phenomena.  We  have 
traversed  it  in  its  details.  We  confidently  submit  to  the  reader's 
judgment  whether  or  not,  in  this  part  of  his  argument.  Dr.  Driver 
has  made  good  his  claim  that  the  literary  treatment,  in  spite  of 
certain  phraseological  pohits  of  contact,  is  different,  and  some  of 
the  features  of  the  contents  not  only  different  from,  but  later  than, 
Isaiah's  thought* 

But  evidently  the  main  ground  upon  which  Dr.  Driver  rejects 
the  traditional  authorship  of  these  chapters,  and  places  them  sev- 
eral centuries  later,  is  the  alleged  absence  of  an  occasion  for  the 
prophecy  in  Isaiah's  age,  or,  as  he  puts  it  in  his  admirable  life  of 
the  prophet,  "no  event  of  Isaiah's  age,  vnth  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, constitutes  a  sufficient  occasion  for  this  prophecy."  At 
first  glance,  this  seems  to  be  a  very  plain,  definite  statement.  In 
reality,  it  means  nothing,  except,  indeed,  as  its  involuntary  admis- 
sions, whicli  we  have  italicised,  cut  the  ground  from  under  Dr. 
Driver's  feet.  Upon  what  does  he  base  such  a  statement — upon 
historical  fact,  or  upon  his  own  opinion  ?  The  answer,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  the  reader,  must  be,  that  historical  fac's  have  no- 
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thing  whatever  to  do  with  it  except  as  tliey  are  arbitrarily  looked 
upon  by  Dr.  Driver,  through  the  haze  of  time,  as  either  sufficient 
or  insufficient  as  suitable  occasions  for  the  form  and  matter  of 
the  prophecy.  In  otlier  words,  this  dictum  of  Dr.  Driver  is  a 
purely  subjective  judgment  of,  at  best,  indistinct  historical  facts 
as  suitable  or  unsuitable  as  a  framework  for  these  chapters.  As 
such,  it  has  weight  by  so  much  only  as  we  may  have  learned  to 
esteem  Dr.  Driver's  honesty  and  scholarly  attainments,  but  no 
more.  In  our  esteem  of  him  we  yield  to  none.  But  we  are  not 
yet  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  infallible.  Critics  may  and  do  err. 

We  venture  to  assert,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  Dr.  Driver  can  find  no  historical  data  in  the 
prophecy  itself  that  sustain  his  position.  To  make  good  this 
assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Driver's 
books.  The  absence  of  such  data  beneath  the  multiplication  of 
words  is  palpable  and  painful.  Dr.  Driver  is  evidently  not  an 
expert  at  making  history  where  there  is  none.  He  should  learn 
the  art  from  his  friend  and  sympathizer.  Canon  Cheyne,  whose 
book  on  the  Psalms  will  forever  remain  a  monumental  example 
of  how  to  7nake  history.  But  who  ever  knew  a  higher  critic  to 
be  troubled  either  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  facts?  That 
very  convenient  thing  to  have  about,  the  "historic  imagination," 
never  fails  him.  In  this  case,  although  he  quotes  with  approval 
the  discriminating  judgment  of  another,  that  the  prophecy  "  has 
too  universal  an  application  ....  to  be  applied  to  an  actual  his- 
torical situation,"  and  that  it  "fitly  crowns  the  long  list  of  Isaiah's 
oracles  u})on  the  foreign  nations,"  and  that,  therefore,  "its  place  in 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  intelligible,"  ^  Dr.  Driver's  imagination 
has,  nevertheless,  enabled  him  to  fix  upon  two  other  dates  at  vari- 
ance with  that  fixed  by  tradition.  In  his  Isaiah^  after  telling  us 
that  "the  positive  data  for  fixing  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy  do 
not  speak  decidedly,"  he  writes  it  down  as  pre-exilic.  In  his 
Introduction^  after  telling  us  that  the  "  absence  of  distinct  histori- 
cal allusions"  makes  it  difficult  to  say  to  what  period  of  Hebrew 
history  it  is  to  be  assigned,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assign  it  to 
the  post-exilic. 

^  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  Expositor's  Bible,  pp.  416  and  430. 
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What  are  the  historical  data  in  the  prophecy  itself  ?  We  will 
let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  as  to  their  utility  in  identifying 
the  prophecy  with  a  limited  historical  situation.  In  chapter  xxiv. 
14-16  there  is  a  vague  suggestion  of  a  situation  which  has  thus 
far  baffled  critics  of  all  schools.  In  chapter  xxv.  10,  11  we  Hnd 
an  allusion  to  Moab,  which,  if  it  implies  anything,  implies  a  pre- 
exilic  date.  In  chapter  xxvii.  1  there  is  a  possible  reference  to 
Babylon ;  it  is  too  obscure  to  afford  any  help.  In  chapter  xxvii. 
9  Judah  is  accused  of  idolatry,  and  in  verses  12,  13  Assyria  and 
Egypt  are  mentioned,  allusions  which  can  only  point  to  a  date  be- 
fore the  exile,  if  they  do  that.  An  unnamed  city,  powerful  and 
oppressive,  is  spoken  of  in  chapter  xxv.  2,  3,  and  in  chapter  xxvii. 
10.  This  may  hint  at  Babylon,  and  it  may  not.  If  the  former, 
this  reference  is  also  pre-exilic.  And  this  is  all.  For,  since  Dr. 
Driver  nowhere  informs  us  to  the  contrary,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  he  has  not  come  into  possession  of  any  new  facts  from  an  ex- 
traneous source,  such,  for  instance,  as  might  be  supplied  by  the 
new  and  vigorous  science  of  archaeology,  and  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  him  so  confidently  to  his  conclusions. 
Therefore  it  must  be  solely  upon  the  enigmatic  suggestions  of  the 
text,  and  despite  their  slight  pre-exilic  leaning,  that  Dr.  Driver 
builds  his  theory,  nay,  asserts  as  an  historical  fact,  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  written  after  the  exile.  We  respectfully  protest  that 
the  judgment  is  unjustifiable.  Dr.  Driver's  vacillation  itself  goes 
to  show  that  the  data,  both  within  and  without  the  prophecy,  are- 
too  obscure  to  be  relied  upon  in  an  attempt  to  wrench  this  section 
of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  from  its  ancient  place. 

A  few  moments  ago  we  referred  to  the  "historic  imagination." 
This  is  not  simply  a  pet  phrase,  it  is  also  a  favorite  and  very 
active  faculty  of  the  critics.  With  it  they  can  accomplish  much. 
Without  it  they  are  frequently  shorn  of  their  strength.  It  is,  in 
this  instance,  Dr.  Driver's  sole  dependence.  Let  us  see  how  it 
has  enabled  him  to  reach  his  improbable  conclusions  about  these 
chapters.  The  reader  will,  we  think,  agree  that  by  the  same  pro- 
cess it  can  as  easily  be  shown  that  it  lacks  a  suitable  occasion  in 
any  age. 

It  seems  clear  that  Dr.  Driver  reached  his  conclusion,  not  so 
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much  by  evidence  or  strength  of  argument,  but  because  he  im- 
agines  himself  to  be  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  Isaiah's  histori- 
cal environment,  especially  with  the  rapidly-changing  social, 
moral,  and  religious  details  of  tliat  environment  (for  it  was  a  kind 
of  Sturm  unci  draiig  period),  which  could,  no  doubt,  have  afforded 
a  far  less  acute  statesman  and  alert  religious  teacher  than  the  king 
of  the  prophets  innumerable  occasions  to  pronounce  just  such 
prophecies. 

Dr.  Driver  is  assisted  in  coming  to  his  conclusion  because  he 
i7nagines  himself  to  be  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  literary  and 
historical  details  of  the  very  obscure  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
just  before  and  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  that  he  can  at  this  day 
take  a  brief  and  confessedly  now  obscure  prophecy  from  its  im- 
memorial clironological  place,  and  assign  it  with  great  precision 
to  a  niche  in  either  period ! 

Dr.  Driver  is  very  greatly  helped  to  his  conclusion  because  he 
imagines  his  own  judgment  of  what  could  have  been  a  suitable 
occasion  for  tlie  prophecy  to  be  superior  to  the  prophet's  on  that 
point.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  Dr.  Driver  considers  the 
prophecy  ill-timed  and  ill-advised,  that  Isaiah  had  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  therefore  did  not  deliver  it ! 

Dr.  Driver  can  come  to  his  conclusion  because  he  imagines  that 
he  can  better  appreciate  than  could  Isaiah  the  immediate  wad.  fu- 
ture political  and  religious  needs  of  the  Jewish  community  whom 
he  addressed.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  messages  of  the 
prophets  are  "always  brought  into  some  relation  with  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  and  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
persons  whom  they  address."  ^  But  it  is  plain  tliat  it  by  no  means 
follows,  because  Dr.  Driver  cannot  7iow  see  the  relationship  be- 
tween the,  to  him,  largely  unknown  circumstances  of  those  or 
subsequent  times  and  the  contents  of  this  obscure  prophecy,  that 
such  a  relationship  never  existed.  It  is  unjustifiable  to  claim,  be- 
cause Dr.  Driver  cannot  noio  discover,  from  incomplete  records, 
an  historical  occasion  in  his  judgment  sufficiently  distinct  and  im- 
portant to  call  forth  this  prophecy,  that  therefore  the  occasion 
never  existed. 


^  Isaiah,  p.  3. 
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Dr.  Driver,  seemingly,  reaches  his  conclusion  because  he  imag- 
ines that  the  occasion  of  and  the  motive  for  the  prophecy  are 
identical,  a  palpable  confusion  of  thought.^  Dr.  Driver  may  be 
able  to  prove — though  he  has  not  done  it — that  what  we  know, 
from  Scripture  and  the  monuments,  of  the  history  of  Isaiah's 
days  does  not  seem  to  offer  a  suitable  occasion  for  this  prophecy ; 
but  he  would  find  it,  we  imagine,  quite  another  and  much  more 
difficult  thing  to  prove  that  Isaiah,  a  far-sighted  statesman  and  an 
inspired  teacher,  could  have  had  no  motive  to  say  what  the  pro- 
phecy contains. 

And,  having  freely  imagined  some  or  all  of  these  things  in  ad- 
vance, it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  imagine  the  vagaries  which 
we  have  pointed  out  above  concerning  the  linguistic  and  rhetori- 
cal phenomena  of  the  prophecy.  If  we  must  say  it,  these  accu- 
mulated mechanical  lists  of  words  and  phrases,  containing  as  they 
do  so  much  that  is  far-fetched  and  vague,  have  always  seemed  to 
us  like  so  many  after-thoughts  on  the  part  of  the  critics.  Their 
preconceived  theories  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  sustained. 

We  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  our  task.  We  think  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  in  his  denial  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  Dr.  Driver 
depends  upon  wholly  insufficient  facts  and  arguments.  We  claim 
to  have  proved  a  palpable  non  sequitur.  But  of  this  each  reader 
must  judge  for  himself.  W.  W.  Elwajsg. 

Orlando,  Florida. 


^McPheeter's  Driver  on  Isaiah  xiii.  andxiv.,  Quartekly,  October,  1894,  p.  492. 


III.  CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  positivist  philosopher,  Comte,  was 
the  first  writer  that  used  tlie  word  Sociologj^  He  believed  it  to 
be  a  possible  physical  science,  whose  laws  could  be  so  clearly  as- 
certained as  to  allow  prediction  of  future  social  facts.  Herbert 
Spencer  is  unquestionably  the  most  far-reaching  investigator  and 
voluminous  writer  on  the  subject.  With  the  aid  of  intelligent 
assistants,  he  has  gathered  a  vast  mass  of  social  facts  in  the  history 
of  all  the  races  of  man,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  and  these 
facts  he  has  systematized  under  appropriate  heads. 

There  are  other  reputable  workers  in  this  field,  but  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  science  of  Sociology  has  not  passed  the  embryonic 
stage.  Those  who  are  cultivating  it  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
even  as  to  the  proper  limits  to  be  assigned  the  science.  There  is 
confessedly  a  group  of  social  sciences,  embracing  Ethnology, 
Comparative  Philology,  Comparative  Religions,  Ecclesiastical  and 
Profane  History,  Economics,  Jurisprudence,  Ethics,  and  Politics. 
Some  would  make  Sociology  merely  a  generic  term,  under  which 
to  place  these  special  sciences;  others  limit  it  to  what  is  common 
to  them  all ;  others  make  it  a  philosophy  of  society ;  others  con- 
fine it  to  social  institutions;  and  others,  still,  limit  it  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  evils  of  society  and  their  remedy.  It  would  seeui  most 
proper  to  make  it  a  fundamental,  generic  science,  confined  to 
those  social  facts  and  laws  which  are  basic  in  their  character,  and 
which  pertain  alike  to  all  the  special  social  sciences. 

Not  only  are  sociologists  at  variance  as  to  the  sphere  of  their 
science,  but  they  are  equally  so  as  to  its  philosophy.  There  are,  at 
least,  three  great  schools.  Sociology  was  born  of  evolution,  and 
has  been  rocked  in  its  cradle.  Most  sociologists  hold  evolution 
to  be  the  philosophic  basis  of  their  science.  They  range  them- 
selves into  two  sections,  according  as  they  hold  that  all  social 
facts  have  a  purely  physical  basis,  as  Spencer  teaches ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  admit  the  psychical  as  well  as  the  physical,  as  Mr. 
Lester  F.  Ward  and  Prof.  Giddings  do.    The  difference,  however. 
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is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  the  psychical  itself  has  with  them 
a  physical  origin  and  basis.  The  second  school  is  represented  by 
Prof.  Simon  K.  Patten,  who  antagonizes  the  first  doctrine,  and 
holds  that  Sociology  is  distinctively  an  economic  science,  not  ex- 
clusively founded  upon  biology.  The  third  school  is  not  neces- 
sarily separate  from  the  other  two,  and  has  as  its  distinctive  doc- 
trine the  recognition  of  Providence  as  the  author  of  all  social 
laws  and  the  superintendent  of  their  workings. 

Christian  Sociology  would  affiliate  with  psychical  and  provi- 
dential theories,  and  would  add  to  them  such  social  truths  as  are 
matters  of  scriptural  revelation. 

We  propose  in  this  discussion  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  presen- 
tation of  such  scriptural  facts,  truths,  and  principles  as  bear  upon 
the  social  relations  which  men  sustain  to  each  other. 

A. — The  Origin  of  Society. 

I.  The  Bible  teaches  that  God,,  by  his  creative  power  and  provi- 
dential orderings,  is  the  author  of  society.  We  are  taught  that 
God  made  man ;  as  in  all  his  states  and  conditions  he  is  grega- 
rious, it  is  certain  that  his  nature,  as  God  made  him,  is  social. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  made  male  and  female,  and 
thus  the  basis  was  laid  for  his  entering  into  association;  the 
woman  was  created  and  given  to  man  as  his  companion,  to  6e  a 
"  helpmeet  for  him." 

II.  Society  originated  by  the  will  and  act  of  God  in  the  family. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact.  Society  did  not  begin 
with  an  aggregation  of  units,  drawn  together  by  political  interests, 
or  by  the  impulse  of  elective  affinity.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  inducing  causes  of  its  enlargement  into  nations,  into  political 
and  commercial  associations,  it  surely  began  with  the  family. 
There  is  a  doubt,  raised  by  certain  investigators,  as  to  the  primi- 
tive universality  of  patriarchal  government.  Whether  tliis  doubt 
be  justified  or  not,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  family  tie  was 
the  primitive  bond  of  union,  but  also  that  it  never  loses  its  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  formation  of  societies.  In  both  church 
and  state  to-day,  it  is  the  rule  to  find  families  in  the  same  organi- 
zation.   This  is  true  even  in  the  United  States,  where  popu- 
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lation  is  more  mixed  and  heterogeneous  and  free  of  movement, 
physically  and  mentally,  than  the  race  has  probably  ever  elsewhere 
known.  Adam  and  Eve,  with  Cain  and  Abel,  their  children, 
were  the  first  human  society  that  this  world  ever  knew;  that  is, 
the  first  family  was  the  first  society. 

B. — The  Basis  of  Society. 

I.  Conimiinity  of  Origin,  The  Bible  begins  with  a  single  pair, 
and  apparently  teaches  that  all  the  races  have  sprung  from  them. 
As  lately  as  thirty  years  ago  the  possibility  of  this  was  denied  by 
many  scientific  men.  Indeed,  fifty  years  ago  it  was  probably  the 
current  belief  amongst  biologists  that  the  Caucasian  and  the  Ne- 
gro could  not  have  had  common  progenitors.  Now  it  is  as 
currently  believed  by  the  same  specialists  that  man  and  the  ape 
have  come  from  the  same  stock;  not  only  so,  but  man  and  the 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  are  now  held  by  many  scientists 
to  have  had  a  common  origin.  While,  however,  it  is  conceded, 
with  practical  unanimity,  by  all  anthropologists,  that  the  various 
races  of  men  might  have  come  from  the  same  pair,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  many  doubt  whether,  as  a  fact,  they  have  really  done 
so.  Moreover,  it  is  also  proper  to  state,  that  the  Bible  nowhere 
explicitly  says  that  Adam  is  the  one  father  of  the  race  of  man. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Scriptures  clearly  and  repeatedly 
teach  that  the  race  has  a  common  origin  in  God.  Such  is  the 
sublime  lesson  taught  in  the  simple  words  with  which  the  Saviour 
began  the  prayer  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  "Our  Father."  He  is  to' 
man  a  Father,  and  he  is  the  common  Father — "Our  Father." 
This  furnishes  a  basis  for  society  as  broad  as  humanity,  and  as 
deep  and  true  as  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

II.  Cormmmity  of  Nature.  1 .  The  Bible  teaches  that  all  the 
races  are  essentially  one.  Paul  says  to  the  Athenian  philosophers. 
Acts  xvii.  25,  26,  God  "himself  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and 
all  things  ;  and  he  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  This  is  a  broader  statement  than 
as  found  in  the  old  version,  whose  teaching  was  limited  to  the 
physical  unity  of  the  race.  The  corrected  text  makes  Paul  de- 
clare to  these  blue-blooded  Athenians  that  all  men,  physically  and 
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mentally,  are  made  hj  God  substantially  alike.  This  truth  is  con- 
firmed by  the  anatomist  and  the  psychologist,  who  find  the  same 
tissues  and  organs,  the  same  faculties  and  capacities,  in  all  the 
races.  The  same  truth  was  known  and  taught  by  Solomon,  Prov. 
xxvii.  19,  "As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  man."  There  is  an  endless  diversity  in  all  God's  handi- 
work ;  and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  individuals  and 
tribes  that  make  up  the  family  of  man.  But  amid  these  differ- 
ences there  are  not  only  great  types  of  character,  but  also  an 
essential  oneness,  which  extends  to  every  constituent  element  of 
the  body  and  every  power  of  the  mind. 

2.  So  far  as  the  higher  nature  of  man  is  concerned,  Christianity 
afiirms  that  this  unity  consists  in  his  likeness  to  God.  All  things 
have  come  from  the  creative  power  of  Jehovah ;  but  man  alone,  of 
all  things  earthly,  has  the  impress  of  the  lineaments  of  his  divine 
original.  God  is  a  spirit,  immortal,  intelligent,  sensitive  and  free, 
with  a  nature  responsive  to  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good ; 
and  so  has  he  endowed  the  children  of  men. 

On  this  basis  of  the  community  of  nature  the  whole  structure 
of  society  chiefly  rests.  Take  the  state  in  its  main  functions. 
Civil  law,  while  ^founded  upon  the  principles  of  absolute  justice, 
must,  in  all  of  its  details,  be  applied  to  man  as  he  is.  Were  there 
no  common  nature,  there  could  be  no  common  law.  This  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  legislator,  the  judge  and  the  executive  shall 
be  conversant  with  all  the  essential  elements  of  human  natuie. 
This  is  specially  true  of  the  legislator,  whose  work  is  fundamental 
and  preparatory  to  that  of  the  judiciary  and  executive.  This 
knowledge  they  obtain,  not  from  observation  alone,  but  also  and 
mainly  from  their  familiarity  with  humani'y  as  it  is  realized  in 
themselves. 

It  is  the  bond  which  causes  men  to  recognize  and  realize  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race.  The  lowest  can  look  up  to  the  highest 
and  know  that  there  is  a  kinship  which  links  the  peasant  to  the 
prince.  The  philosopher  cannot  fail  to  see  himself,  dwarfed  and 
distorted  indeed,  in  the  rudest,  crudest  man  he  may  meet  on  the 
highway  of  life.  All  races,  all  conditions  of  men,  can  together  » 
say,  "  Our  Father." 
4 
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III.  The  Fall  of  Man.  The  Scriptures  assure  us  that  "God 
made  man  upright";  that,  as  he  came  from  the  hand  of  his 
Maker,  he  was  "good."  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  unaccount- 
ably strange  had  it  been  otherwise.  The  mystery  is  deep  and 
dark  enough  as  it  is,  but  had  man  dropped  as  a  spurious  coin 
from  the  mint  of  heaven,  faith  and  hope  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  despair  of  atheism.  Though  originally  pure,  man  is  no  longer 
upright  or  good.  We  are  told  that  the  stream  of  humanity  was 
polluted  at  the  very  fountain-head,  and  has  continued  to  flow  with 
ceaseless  impurity  ever  since.  This  is  confirmed  by  universal 
tradition,  history,  observation  and  experience. 

The  connection  of  man's  depravity  with  the  basis  of  society 
may  not  seem  at  first  view  apparent;  it  is,  nevertheless,  real  and 
important.  The  two  greatest  institutions  of  society  are  founded 
upon  this  fact,  and  every  social  relation  is  more  or  less  colored 
by  it: 

1.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  state  is  the  organization  of  a  govern- 
ment, which,  by  the  administration  of  law,  shall  protect  its  citi- 
zens; in  other  words,  it  is  justice  organized.    Why  does  justice 

\need  organization?  Why  must  law  sanction  its  precepts  with  a 
penalty?  Paul  says,  1  Timothy  i.  9,  "Law  is  not  made  for  a 
righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  unruly,  for  the  ungodly 
and  sinners,  for  the  unholy  and  profane,  for  the  murderers  of 
fathers  and  murderers  of  mothers,  for  manslayers,"  etc.  He  says, 
again,  Romans  xiii.  4,  that  the  ruler  "is  a  minister  of  God,  an 

avenger  for  wrath  to  him  that  doeth  evil."  Peter  expresses  the 
same  truth,  1  Peter  ii.  14,  "Governors  are  sent  by  God  for  ven- 
geance on  6viI-doers."  An  intelligent  student  lately  remarked, 
in  one%f  my  classes,  that  anarchy  is  the  ideal  government  for  the 
ideal  man.  This  is  true;  were  man  both  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  neighbor,  he  would  not 
need  a  government  to  teach  and  constrain  him  to  perform  those 
duties.  Civil  government  is  thus  made  necessary  by  the  fall  of 
man. 

2.  The  same  is  true  of  the  church.  Had  sin  not  entered  the 
world,  the  church,  at  least  as  we  know  it  now,  would  not  have 
been  needed,  and,  therefore,  would  not  have  existed.    There  are 
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some  who  maj  fail  to  see  this,  because  they  have  mistaken  con- 
ceptions of  what  the  church  is.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
heaven  here  upon  earth,  and  think  that  Christians  are  relatively 
pure  and  perfect.  In  a  sense,  the  church  is  a  type  of  heaven,  and 
believers  are  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  the  light  of  the  world." 
But  the  church  is  also  a  militant  body,  contending  with  foes  with- 
out and  foes  within;  it  is  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  the  spiritually 
sick,  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  spiritually  ignorant;  it  is 
composed  of  sinners,  exclusively  of  sinners,  penitent,  believing, 
loving  sinners,  indeed,  but,  nevertheless,  sinners,  who  daily  need 
to  pray,  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses." 

Moreover,  were  this  not  true,  were  every  member  of  the  church 
to  become  perfect  immediately  upon  conversion,  the  need  of  the 
church  as  an  institution  among  men  would  grow  chiefly  out  of  the 
fact  of  man's  sinful,  fallen  condition.  Manifestly  so  ;  because  the 
very  mission  of  the  church  is  to  save  men,  lost  men,  depraved, 
guilty  men ;  to  win  them  by  the  means  of  grace  to  a  holy  life, 
that  will  make  them  "meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light." 

In  view  of  our  common  fall  and  condemnation,  we  gather  to- 
gether and  plead  for  mercy  from  "jOur  Father." 

IV.  The  Redewption  of  Ma7i.  The  Bible  includes  all  men  in 
the  fall  and  all  men  in  the  redemption  by  Christ,  who  "by  the 
grace  of  God  tasted  death  for  every  man."    (Heb.  ii.  9.) 

The  organization  of  society  into  the  state  has  no  immediate 
connection  with  this  great  truth ;  but  it  is  the  basis  of  the  chitfdh. 
The  universal  depravity  of  man  alone  would  not  have  justifi'ed  the 
church;  it  would  have  merely  banded  the  race  together  in  a  hope- 
less solidarity  of  despair.  It  is  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  great 
distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which,  as  the  complementary 
truth  of  man's  guilt  and  pollution,  gives  the  church  the  ground  of 
its  being,  a  basis  for  its  hopeful  work.  The  church  is  a  society- 
organized  for  the  salvation  of  men  through  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  Its  mission  is  to  make  effective  the  work  of  the  Kedeemer ; 
to  execute  his  commission  by  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture; to  rescue  men  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  self  and  sin,  and 
bring  them  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God;  to  form  man- 
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kind  into  one  grand  loving  brotherhood  of  grace,  and  thus  to 
cause  every  knee  to  bow  and  every  tongue  to  confess  that  Jesus 
Clirist  is  Lord.  The  Master  said,  John  xii.  32,  "  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself."  'Tis 
even  so;  he  is  the  central  power;  his  cross  is  the  magnet  which 
is  ever  drawing  the  hearts  of  men  to  himself,  and  thus,  as  they 
cluster  around  him  and  receive  his  spirit,  they  -draw  nigh  to  each 
other,  and,  becoming  one  family  are  able  to  say,  "Our  Father." 

Cliristianity  thus  presents  as  the  basis  of  society,  the  common 
origin  of  man,  his  common  nature,  his  common  fall  in  Adam,  and, 
finally,  liis  common  redemption  by  the  blood  and  obedience  of 
Christ. 

C. — The  Ethics  of  Society. 
Christianity  has  several  positive  words  to  say  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject: 

I.  The  Golden  Rule.  Granting  that  man  has  a  social  nature 
which  leads  him  to  discard  the  isolated,  hermit  life  and  affiliate 
with  his  kind,  it  is  most  important  to  know  the  fundamental  law 
which  regulates  his  social  conduct.  Some  evolutionists  say  that 
it  is  the  law  of  might,  called  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  In 
harmony  with  this  view,  some  moralists — Christian  as  well  as 
non-Christian — nssert  that  self-love,  or  personal  happiness,  is  the 
primal  law  of  life.    This  may  be  a  question  of  fact  or  of  morals: 

1.  From  the  standpoint  oi  fact^  it  seems  true  that,  in  both  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  realms,  those  forms  of  being  best 
adapted  to  their  environment  would  naturally  outlive  those  not 
fitted  to  their  surroundings,  and  that  they  actually  do  survive  them. 
It  is  also  true  that  vegetables  remorselessly  prey  upon  one  another ; 
that  animals  feed  upon  vegetables;  that  the  stronger  animals  con- 
stantly capture,  kill,  and  consume  the  weaker;  that  man  unhesita- 
tingly destroys  vegetable  and  animal  life  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion; and  that  the  more  vigorous  races  and  individuals  among 
men  not  only  outstrip,  but  often  trample  and  crush  in  their  out- 
stripping, their  feebler  brethren. 

All  this  is  true  as  a  fact,  with  one  important  exception  soon  to 
be  noted,  and  we  concede  not  only  the  fact,  but  the  beneficence  of 
the  general  fact.    All  things  considered,  it  is  wise  that  the  weak 
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should  yield  to  the  strong,  the  ignorant  to  the  intelligent,  the 
vicious  to  the  virtuous,  the  worst  to  the  best.  The  fact  and  the  law, 
however,  have  their  limits.  These  limits  are  traceable  even  in 
the  animal  world — where  we  see  the  parents  guarding  and  nour- 
ishing their  helpless  young,  and  the  stronger  members  of  the 
flock  or  herd  protecting  the  weaker.  With  man  the  line  of  linu- 
tation  is  strongly  drawn.  It  is  seen  first,  and  doubtless  best,  in 
the  family,  where  not  only  the  father  and  mother,  but  the  other 
more  vigorous  members,  also,  assiduously  nurse  the  sick  and  deny 
themselves  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  feebler.  More- 
over, the  primary  design  of  the  state  is  to  put  restrictions  on  the 
dominion  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  even  to  cause  the  strong  to 
protect  the  weak  and  bear  their  burdens. 

2.  So  mucli  for  the  issue  of  fact;  we  are  more  concerned  with 
the  issue  of  right.  Is  the  law  of  might,  the  law  of  self-love,  the 
law  of  personal  happiness,  the  supreme  law  of  social  ethics?  The 
common  judgment  of  enlightened,  virtuous  men  has  declared  the 
contrary.  Judaism  teaches,  through  Moses,  Leviticus  xix.  18, 
'^Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself";  through  the  author 
of  Tobit  iv.  15,  "Do  that  to  no  man  which  thou  liatest";  through 
Hillel,  "  What  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  to  another."  Moham- 
med says  that  one  of  the  six  duties  is  "  for  one  Mussuhiian  to 
wish  for  another  what  he  wishes  for  hiniself."  Aristotle  says 
that  we  should  act  towards  others  "as  we  should  wish  them  to 
behave  towards  us."  Isocrates,  "  What  you  are  angry  at  when 
inflicted  on  you  by  others,  this  do  not  do  to  others."  Confucius 
was  asked,  "  Is  there  one  word  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  of 
practice  for  all  our  life  ?"  He  replied,  "Is  not  reciprocity  such  a 
word  ?  What  you  do  not  wish  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to 
others."  Buddha  went  so  far  as  to  hold  it  a  duty  to  do  good  to  our 
enemies.  Jesus  put  his  imprimatur  upon  this  universally  recog- 
nized law  in  his  memorable  utterance  of  it,  "All  things  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also 
unto  them." 

To  this  benevolent  voice  of  the  Golden  Kule,  Herbert  Spencer 
and  his  school  refuse  to  hearken.  He  is  opposed  to  public 
schools  and  all  other  public  charities,  holding  that  they  en- 
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courage  the  improvident,  and  that  society  is  lowered  physically,, 
intellectuall}"  and  morally  by  any  artificial  preservation  of  the 
inferior  classes  or  individuals.  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
builds  schools,  almshouses,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  teaches  (Rom. 
XV.  i.)  that  the  strong  should  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  please  themselves.  Christianity  causes  the  master  and  his 
servant,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  teacher  and  his  pupil,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  vigorous  and  tlie  weak,  to  realize  the  one- 
ness of  humanity,  and  to  join  in  the  common  prayer  to  "Our 
Father." 

II.  The  New  Coinm.andme7it.  So  far,  Christianity  has  the 
company  of  the  other  religions,  of  sound  philosophy,  of  benevo- 
lent morality,  and  of  the  natural  judgment  of  good  men.  It, 
however,  goes  beyond  all  these,  and  has  a  distinctive  social  moral 
law  of  its  own.  It  is  as  much  higher  than  the  Golden  Rule  as 
heaven  is  above  the  earth.  The  Golden  Rule  bids  us  love  our 
neighbor  as  we  love  ourselves;  Jesus  says  (John  xiii.  34),  *'A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another; 
even  as  I  have  loved  you^  that  ye  also  love  one  another."  The 
standard  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  human,  fallible,  ever  variable; 
the  standard  of  the  new  commandment  is  divine,  infallible,  con- 
stant. Jesus  commands  and  demands  that  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion which  binds  men  into  a  loving  harmony  shall  be  no  less 
strong  than  his  own  unspeakable  love  to  us.  This  gives  an  in- 
finite emphasis  to  his  wonderful  words,  "  Our  Father." 

III.  The  Law  of  Property.  The  Christian  law  of  universal, 
Christ-like  benevolence  is  not  blind,  nor  without  proper  limita- 
tions, which,  however,  merely  interpret,  and  do  not  abridge  or 
weaken  it.  It  teaches  us  to  love  our  enemies.  Christ  did  this, 
and  we  must  do  it;  Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem,  but  none  the 
less  did  he  pronounce  its  doom,  and  none  the  less  did  he  allow 
that  doom  to  be  executed.  God  loves  the  world,  loves  the  sin- 
ner, and  yet  he  punishes  the  impenitent.  So  the  law  of  love, 
the  cement  of  society,  binds  the  strong  to  help  the  weak;  and  yet 
this  is  not  communism,  nor  is  it  an  injunction  to  indiscriminate 
charity. 

It  is  not  communism.    Communism  is  the  ideal  economic  eon- 
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dition  of  man,  just  as  anarchy  is  the  ideal  political  condition ;  but 
both  are  utterly  inapracticable  as  man  has  ever  been,  still  is,  and  is 
likely  to  be.  Communism  works  well  in  the  small  circle  of  the 
family ;  and,  with  a  few  select  spirits,  it  has  succeeded  in  a  some- 
what wider  sphere.  Common  sense  and  common  observation, 
however,  clearly  show  that  it  cannot  be  made  the  general  condi- 
tion of  society. 

It  has  troubled  some  sincere  minds  that  the  early  Christians, 
under  the  direction  of  the  apostles,  practiced  communism  (Acts 
iv.  32),  "  tliey  had  all  things  common."  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  this  was  not  only  restricted  to  the  local  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  but  temporary  there,  but  also  that  it  was  purely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  those  who  participated  in  it.  This  is  seen  in  what 
Peter  said  to  Ananias  (Acts  v.  4):  "While  it  remained,  did  it 
not  remain  thine  own  ?  And  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thy 
power  ? "  That  is,  it  lay  with  Ananias  entirely  whether  he 
should  sell  his  land  or  not;  and  after  he  had  sold  it,  it  still  lay 
with  him  exclusively  whether  he  should  give  any  of  it  to  the 
common  fund;  and,  if  any,  how  much.  It  was  probably  ten 
years  after  this  that  we  read,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
of  the  disciples  as  gatliered  together  in  "  the  house  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark  " ;  so  that  these  promi- 
nent and  earnest  Christians  had  probably  not  sold  their  home.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  Apostle  John  did  not  do  so,  as  the 
mother  of  Jesus  had  been  committed  to  his  charge  partly  be- 
cause he  owned  a  residence  in  Jerusalem.  The  distinction  of 
rich  and  poor  is  recognized  in  the  later  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures as  existing  in  the  church.  More  than  one  church  is  men- 
tioned as  meeting  in  the  house  of  one  of  its  members.  There  is 
no  trace  in  tradition,  history,  or  Scripture,  of  the  practice  of  com- 
munism to  any  extent  in  any  other  of  the  primitive  churches. 
Paul  recognizes  (1  Tim.  vi.  2)  the  property  of  Christians  even  in 
slaves,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  send  Onesimus  back  to  his  Christian 
master,  Philemon. 

While  it  is  clearly  true,  therefore,  that  Christianity  recognizes 
the  right  and  the  expediency  of  property,  and  gives  no  counte- 
nance to  economic  communism,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  sense 
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in  which  communism  is  the  very  spirit  of  Christ.  We  are  told 
that  we  hold  what  we  have,  not  absolutely,  but  as  stewards  of 
God  and  trustees  for  Christ ;  charged  to  use  our  possessions  for 
God's  glory,  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  helpless  poor.  That  none  of  us  fully  realize  this  in 
heart,  or  practise  it  in  life,  does  not  disprove  the  fact.  The 
cliurch  is  growing  in  the  recognition  of  it.  It  adds  richness  to  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  together  bow 
at  the  mercy-seat,  and  unitedly,  as  brethren,  say,  "Our  Father." 

ly.  The  Law  of  Work.  Intimately  connected  with  the  right 
of  property  is  the  law  of  work ;  because,  outside  of  the  direct  ap- 
propriation of  God's  gifts,  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  property 
is  the  labor  whicli  has  produced  it.  Neither  the  Golden  Rule,  nor 
the  new  commandment,  binds  us  to  dispossess  ourselves  of  that 
which  is  rightfully  ours  in  order  that  it  may  be  indiscriminately 
bestowed  on  those  who  have  nothing.  These  laws  do  obligate  us 
to  assist,  according  to  our  ability,  the  helpless  poor,  the  sick,  the 
maimed,  the  lunatic,  the  idiot,  the  aged,  the  infant;  but  they  do 
not  extend  to  the  indolent,  those  able  to  do,  and  yet  who  will 
not  do. 

Labor  is  the  law  of  beino^.  Even  dead  matter  is  the  home  of 
forces,  ever  ready  to  exert  themselves  when  the  c^ndit'ons  exist 
that  make  it  possible.  Every  living,  growing,  vigorous  plant  or 
animal  is  always  busy,  and  earns  its  bread  by  the  sweat  of  its 
brow.  The  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  serve 
God  day  and  night  in  the  holy,  blessed  ministries  to  which  he 
appoints  them.  God  does  not  exempt  himself  from  the  operation 
of  this  law,  but,  as  the  Master  said  (John  v.  17),  "My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work." 

Man  is  under  this  law  for  body  and  for  soul.  He  was  put  into 
the  garden  in  his  primitive  innocence  "to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it  "; 
when  he  had  sinned,  he  was  made  to  eat  his  bread  as  the  product 
of  his  labor,  and  Paul  forcibly  presents  the  law  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  (1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12),  "We  exhort  you,  brethren,  ...  to  do 
your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  hands,  even  as  we 
charged  you;  that  ye  may  walk  honestly  toward  them  that  are 
without,  and  may  have  need  of  nothing" ;  again,  still  more  strongly 
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(2  Thess.  iii.  10-12),  "This  we  commanded  you,  if  any  will  not 
work,  neither  let  him  eat.  For  we  hear  of  some  that  walk  dis- 
orderl}^,  that  work  not  at  all,  but  are  busy  bodies.  Now,  thein  that 
are  such,  we  comitiand  and  exhort  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
with  quietness  they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread." 

Christianity  has  no  sympathy  with  that  false  charity  which 
would  support  the  able-bodied  in  idleness;  on  the  contrary,  it 
forbids  such  gifts  as  degrading  and  injurious  to  the  beneficiaries 
themselves.  The  poor-laws  of  England,  at  the  close  of  the  past 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  were  based  upon  this 
namby-pamby  sentimentalism,  and  brought  ruin  to  those  afi'ected 
by  them.  There  is  much  state  and  church,  as  well  as  individual, 
charity  in  this  country  which  is  amenable  to  this  criticism.  The 
law  of  work  is  just  and  kind  and  expedient  and  Christian;  and  no 
idler  can  appropriately  join  with  the  industriously  useful  in  say- 
ing ''Our  Father." 

V.  The  LaiD  of  Ohedience.  Christianity  utters  no  uncertain 
sound  on  this  point.  It  recognizes  three  social  institutions,  all  of 
which  are  held  to  be  of  divine  authority,  and  obedience  to  which 
is  presented  as  a  sacred  duty: 

1.  The  fatally.  Here  the  parents  are  recognized  as  the  au- 
thority to  which  the  children  must  submit.  Eph.  vi.  1 :  "  Chil- 
dren, obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  :  for  this  is  right."  Servants 
are  exhorted  (Eph.  vi.  5)  ''to  be  obedient  unto  them  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  are  their  masters."  As  the  family  is  the  germ 
and  integer  of  the  state  and  church,  the  lesson  of  obedience  to 
rightful  authority  is  to  be  taught  and  learned  there,  and  failure 
there  is  almost  surely  fatal  to  obedience  in  the  broader  rela- 
tions. 

2.  Christianity  no  less  explicitly  enjoins  the  proper  recognition 
of  the  authority  of  the  state.  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2,  5,  6:  "Let  every 
soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers;  for  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God,  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  There- 
fore he  that  resisteth  the  power,  withstandeth  the  ordinance  of 
God.  .  .  .  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  in  subjection,  not  only 
because  of  the  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake.  For,  for  this 
cause  pay  ye  tribute  also."    Anarchy  has  no  encouragement  in 
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Christianity;  nor  has  needless  rebellion,  nor  that  loose  morality 
which  considers  it  shrewd  to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes. 

3.  God  has  also  established  the  church  to  be  (1  Tim.  iii.  15) 
"the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  Into  it  he  requires  all  who 
are  his  people  to  come  and  enroll  themselves.  '  The  church  is  not 
a  mob,  nor  a  mere  mass  of  believers;  it  is  an  organism,  a  govern- 
ment, a  kingdom.  It  has  its  officers,  who  rule  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  and  whose  authority,  he  commands,  shall  be  respected. 
Hebrews  xiii.  17:  "Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
submit  to  them;  for  they  watch  in  behalf  of  your  souls,  as  they 
that  shall  give  account." 

All  rightful  authority  in  this  world  is  ordained  of  God  and  re- 
presents him.  This  is  true  of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the 
church;  not  a  tyrannical,  but  a  benignant,  paternal  authority, 
which  we  must  recognize  as  we  say,  "Our  Father." 

VI.  The  Social  Sphere  of  Woman.  1.  Governmental  Suhordi- 
natton.  In  every  government  there  must  be  a  head;  this  position, 
by  the  Scriptures,  is  assigned  to  the  man.  Ephesians  v.  '23,  24: 
"The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  as  Christ  also  is  the  head 
of  the  church,  being  himself  also  the  Saviour  oi  the  body.  But 
as  the  church  is  subject  to  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  also  be  to  their 
husbands  in  every  thing." 

2.  Social  Privacy.  First  Corinthians  xi.  5:  "But  every  woman 
praying  or  prophesying  with  her  head  unveiled  dishonoreth  her 
head."  1  Tim.  ii.  9:  "In  like  manner,  that  women  adorn  tliem- 
selves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shamefastness  and  sobriety." 
1  Cor.  xiv.  34:  "Let  the  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches;  for 
it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak." 

3.  Social  Respect.  Ephesians  v.  25:  "Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  churcli,  and  gave  himself  up 
for  it."  1  Peter  iii.  7:  "Ye  husbands,  in  like  manner,  dwell  with 
your  wives  according  to  knowledge,  giving  honor  unto  the  woman 
as  unto  the  weaker  vessel,  as  being  also  joint-heirs  of  the  grace 
of  life."  Eph.  vi,  2:  "Honor  thy  father  and  mother  (which  is  the 
first  commandment  with  promise),  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee." 

Taken  from  man's  heart,  designed  for  his  help  and  companion- 
ship; physically  and  politically  weaker,  socially  equal,  morally  su- 
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perior;  one  with  him  in  love  and  life  and  destiny,  she  joins  her 
sweetness  and  purity  with  his  strength  and  mastership  in  the 
common  prayer,  "Our  Father." 

D. — The  Destiny  of  Society. 

Buddha  taught  that  life  was  essentially  and  incurably  evil;  and 
that  the  only  hope  was  release  from  the  endless  chain  of  transmi- 
gration by  the  extinction  of  personal  being  in  Nirvana.  So  Scho- 
penhauer held  that  the  greatest  curse  to  humanity  is  the  will-to- 
live  in  this  world  of  Cimmerian  darkness  and  despair;  and  that 
true  philosophy  leads  us  to  long  and  strive  for  annihilation  of  all 
will-to-live.  Herbert  Spencer  says  that  the  stoical  doctrine  of 
cycles  is  true;  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  will  continue  to 
develop  until  the  possible  maximum  of  perfection  is  reached,  and 
that  then  everything  will  again  be  reduced  to  cosmic  dust,  to  re- 
peat again  and  again  the  same  round  of  development  and  destruc- 
tion. Plato  believed  that  this  was  the  best  possible  world,  and 
that  all  things  were  moving  on  to  a  consummation,  when  "the 
good  shall  be  uppermost  and  the  evil  undermost  forevermore." 

Christianity  has  an  unmistakable  utterance  on  this  issue.  With 
faith  in  an  omnipotent,  all-wise  and  all-gracious  God,  with  a  sure 
and  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  humanity,  her  eye  is 
bright,  her  step  elastic  and  her  heart  hopeful,  as  she  confidently 
believes  in  the  unfolding  of  the  divine,  providential  plan  for  the 
removal  of  the  curse  and  the  development  of  the  race.  Christi- 
anity is,  it  must  be,  optimistic. 

I.  Material  Progress.  Rom.  viii.  19-21:  "For  the  earnest  ex- 
pectation of  the  creation  waiteth  for  the  revealing  of  the  sons  of 
God.  For  the  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity,  not  of  its  own 
will,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  subjected  it,  in  hope  that  the  crea- 
tion itself  also  sliall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God."  Isa.  xi.  6-9 : 
"  And  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall 
lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fat- 
ling  together  ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and 
the  bear  shall  feed,  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together;  and 
the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.    And  the  sucking  child  shall 
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play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his 
hand  on  tlie  basilisk's  den.  They  sliall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain:  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  tlie  sea."  Joel  ii.  22-26:  "Be 
not  afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field ;  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilder- 
ness do  spring,  for  the  tree  beareth  her  fruit,  and  the  fig  tree 
and  the  vine  do  yield  their  strength.  Be  glad,  then,  ye  children 
of  Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  yonr  God;  for  he  giveth  you  the 
former  rain  in  just  measure,  and  he  causetli  to  come  down  for 
you  the  rain,  the  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  month. 
And  the  floors  shall  be  full  of  wheat,  and  the  fats  shall  overflow 
with  wine  and  oil  And  ye  shall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satis- 
fied, and  shall  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  hath 
dealt  wondrously  with  you ;  and  my  people  shall  never  be 
ashamed." 

All  questions  as  to  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  shall  be  wisely  and  justly  settled.  Psalm 
Ixxxv.  12:  "  Yea,  the  Lord  shall  give  that  which  is  good,  and  our 
land  shall  yield  her  increase."  Beggary  and  want  shall  be  un- 
known, for  idleness  shall  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  general 
march  of  improvement  will  allow  the  production  of  all  bodily 
comforts  by  the  labor  of  a  few  hours  each  day ;  and  the  remainder 
will  be  spent  in  other  pleasant  ways:  in  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  the  enjoyments  of  cul- 
tured association.  Isa.  ii.  4:  "They  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 

IL  Intellectual  Progress.  Daniel  xii.  4:  "Many  shall  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased."  Mathematics  will 
be  enlarged,  the  sciences  outgrow  their  crudities  and  be  adjusted 
to  each  other,  and  philosophy  will  no  longer  seem  the  vagary  of 
a  disordered  brain,  but  will  solve  her  problems  so  as  to  command 
universal  belief.  Knowledge  will  be  loved  for  its  helpful  minis- 
trations to  the  wants  of  the  race,  for  the  developing  and  strength- 
ening power  which  its  pursuit  and  acquisition  give  to  the  mind, 
and  because  it  is  held  to  be  excellent  in  and  of  itself.    The  kin- 
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dergarten,  the  primary  scliool,  the  academy,  the  college  the  uni- 
versity, with  all  professional  and  technical  schools,  shall  form  a 
graduated,  concatenated,  universal  system  for  the  enlightenment 
and  culture  of  every  mind  of  the  race. 

III.  Spiritual  Progress.  This  culminating  civilization  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  material  prosperity  and  mental  advance- 
ment; it  shall  not  be  Godless,  nor  Cln-istless,  nor  soulless.  So 
the  old  seers  saw,  and  so  we  see.  (Daniel  ii.  34,  35.)  The  stone 
that  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  shall  fill  the 
whole  earth.  Isaiah  Ix.  S-5:  ''And  nations  shall  come  to  thy 
light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.  Lift  up  thine 
eyes  round  about,  and  see:  they  all  gather  themselves  together, 
they  come  to  thee;  thy  sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  thy  daugh- 
ters shall  be  carried  in  the  arms.  Then  shalt  thou  see,  and  be 
lightened,  and  thine  heart  shall  tremble  and  be  enlarged;  because 
the  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  turned  unto  thee,  the  wealth  of 
the  nations  shall  come  unto  thee."  Jeremiah  xxxi.  34:  "And  they 
shall  teach  no  more,  ev^ery  man  his  neighbor  and  every  man  his 
brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord;  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord; 
for  1  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no 
more."  Joel  ii.  28,  29:  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward, 
that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions;  and  also  upon  the  servants 
and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  shall  I  pour  out  my 
Spirit."  Phil.  ii.  9-11 :"  Wherefore  also  God  highly  exalted 
him,  and  gave  unto  him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name; 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father."  Eomans  xi.  25,  26:  "A  hardening  in 
part  hath  befallen  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved." 

The  Lord  has  created  and  redeemed  man  for  himself.  His 
word  is  sure,  for  his  omnipotence  is  behind  it.  Satan  shall  not 
win  the  victory.    The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  prevail. 
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He  that  rides  upon  the  white  horse  goes  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  sat- 
isfied. Darkness  may  seem  now  to  cover  the  earth,  and  thick 
darkness  the  people.  Human  ignorance,  error,  superstition,  de- 
pravity, wretchedness,  may  appear  beyond  the  power  of  remedy. 
But  the  night  is  not  wholly  dark,  and  has  not  been  for  centuries. 
There  are  glintings  of  light  on  the  mountains ;  the  hills  have  seen 
the  early  coming  of  the  day;  and  the  vallej's  shall  yet  be  bathed 
in  the  glory  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Then,  from  hill  to  val- 
ley, and  from  valley  on  to  hill;  from  land  to  sea,  and  from  sea 
borne  on  to  land ;  as  the  light  encircles  the  world,  earth's  ran- 
somed millions  shall  lift  the  prayer,  "Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name."  James  A.  Qparles. 

Lexington,  Virginia. 


lY.  THE  OFFICE  OF  RULING  ELDER.^ 
The  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  differs  from  all 
others,  mainly,  in  that  it  is  administered  by  or  through  ruling 
elders,  who  are  chosen  by  and  from  the  people.  Those  who  are 
thus  chosen  are,  in  this  capacity,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
or  the  body  of  believers  out  of  which  they  are  called,  and  are  the 
overseers  of  the  flock,  having  entrusted  to  them  that  authority 
which  is  vested  in  the  church  for  the  preservation  of  doctrine  and 
order.  They  do  not  in  and  of  themselves  constitute  the  church, 
invested  with  full  power  to  act  without  being  amenable  to  those 
over  whom  they  are  placed.  They  are  not  a  priestly  liierarchy, 
immeasurably  separated  from  the  people  over  whom  they  exer- 
cise authority,  but  they  are  the  instruments  in  and  through  which 
the  body  of  the  membership  expresses  its  will,  and  declares  its 
acquiescence  in  the  law  which  it  recognizes  as  of  divine  authority. 

The  power  that  vests  in  every  congregation  of  believers,  organ- 
ized for  the  worship  of  God  and  for  mutual  edification,  is  not 
relinquished  in  the  act  of  choosing  certain  men  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  their  organization  and  administer  disciplinary  power 
among  them.  That  power  finds  its  expression  in  the  administra- 
tive acts  of  a  few  whom  the  many  esteem  fit  to  have  it  entrusted 
to  them. 

The  simplicity  and  safety  of  this  system  is  apparent  in  the 
mere  announcement  of  it.  It  is  not  cumbersome,  nor  exposed  to 
the  risks  which  attend  the  efforts  to  deliberate  and  conclude  grave 
questions  in  large  aggregations  of  men,  women,  and  children.  It 
is  easy  of  application,  and  it  embodies  the  fundamental  principles 
which  inhere  in  all  government  that  is  by  and  for  the  people.  It 
is  guarded  by  limitations  and  checks,  which  a  constitution  pro- 
vides in  the  interests  of  justice  and  equal  rights.  It  affords  relief 
in  the  case  of  incompetency,  immorality,  or  any  sort  of  unfitness 
in  an  ofificer;  and  it  protects  the  church  against  the  lordly  dicta- 

^  Delivered  before  Arkansas  Presbj'tery,  April  19,  1895,  and  published  at  its 
request. 
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tion  and  tyrannical  rule  to  which  prelacy,  even  in  its  simplest 
form,  offers  constant  temptation. 

This  form  of  church  polity,  it  is  claimed  by  its  advocates,  has 
Scripture  warrant.  We  adopt  the  theory  that  ^'the  form  and 
arrangements  of  ecclesiastical  government  have  not  been  left  to  be 
fixed  by  the  wisd^^m  of  man,  nor  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  Christian  expediency,  but  have  been  determined  by 
divine  authority,  and  are  sufficiently  exliibited  in  Scripture.  We 
hold  that  in  respect  of  its  government  and  organization,  as  well  as 
in  respect  of  its  doctrine  and  ordinances,  the  church  is  of  God, 
and  not  of  man  ;  and  that  Scripture,  rightly  interpreted  and  un- 
derstood, affords  sufficient  materials  for  determining  what  the  con- 
stitution and  order  of  the  Christian  society  were  intended  by  its 
divine  Founder  to  be.  .  .  .  Church  government,  according  to  this 
belief,  is  not  a  product  of  Christian  discretion,  nor  a  development 
of  the  Christian  consciousness ;  it  has  been  shaped  and  settled,  not 
by  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  by  that  of  the  church's  head.  It  does 
not  rest  upon  the  ground  of  human  expediency,  but  of  divine  ap- 
point m  en  t . " — Ba  n  nerm  a  n . 

The  existence  of  elders  in  the  church  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people  antedates  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church.  "In 
the  system  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  according  to  the  model  of 
which  the  Christian  church  was  undoubtedly  organized,  the  whole 
government  and  discipline  was  conducte.i  by  a  bench  of  elders, 
and  not  by  the  body  of  the  people."  The  Lord  sent  his  mes- 
sages to  the  people  of  Israel  through  the  elders.  He  spake  to 
Moses  with  directions  to  communicate  what  he  received  to  the 
children  of  Israel ;  but  it  W3s  communicated  to  them  through 
their  representatives :  "And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I 
am;  and  he  said.  Thus  shalt  thou  say. unto  the  children  of  Israel, 

I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you  Go,  and  gather  the  elders  of 

Israel  together,  and  say  unto  then?,  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  appeared  unto  me, 
saying,  I  have  surely  visited  you,  and  seen  that  which  is  done  to 
you  in  Egypt."    (Ex.  iii.  14-16.) 

At  the  institution  of  the  passover,  "Moses  called  for  all  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them.  Draw  out  and  take  you  a 
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lamb  according  to  your  families,  and  kill  the  passover."  (Ex. 
xii.  21.) 

"Moses  witli  the  elders  of  Israel  commanded  the  people,  saying, 
Keep  all  the  commandments  which  I  command  you  this  day." 
(Dent,  xxvii.  1.) 

When  Moses  delivered  his  final  charge  to  Joshua  and  the  people, 
it  is  said,  "And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel."    (Deut.  xxxi.  9.) 

The  foregoing  citations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  prominence  of 
elders  in  the  affairs  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  These  elders  were 
a  body  of  men  selected  for  wisdom  and  experience  to  administer 
justice  in  their  respective  localities  and  tribes.  They  were  chosen 
from  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged;  and  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  the  Jewish  church  they  were  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  people.  When  the  Christian  church 
was  grafted  upon  the  Jewish  synagogue,  this  class  of  officers  was 
still  in  existence;  and  as  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  all 
native  Jews,  who  had  been  accubtoned  to  the  exercise  of  govern- 
ment by  benches  of  elders,  they  very  naturally  adopted  the  same 
plan  of  church  government,  and  the  apostles  in  organizing  the 
primitive  church  ordained  elders  in  every  congregation. 

There  was  in  these  churches  a  class  of  elders  distinctly  spoken 
of  as  those  who  ruled  well:  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be 
counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in 
word  and  doctrine."    (1  Tim.  v.  171) 

The  last  clause  of  this  passage  would  be  superfluous  and  with- 
out meaning,  if  there  were  not  a  class  of  elders  who  ruled  only, 
and  a  class  who  both  ruled  and  taught.  The  common  inference 
from  the  passage  is,  that  those  who  are  to  be  commended  for  ruling 
well  are  ruling  elders  alone;  but  this  inference  is  not  justified  by 
the  language.  All  elders  who  rule  well  are  to  be  counted  worthy 
of  double  honor;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  those  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  ruling  well,  labor  in  word  and  doctrine.  But  the  inference 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  ruling  elders  recognized  by  the 
apostle  is  justified  by  what  he  says.  One  class  were  teachers  of 
the  word  as  well  as  rulers;  the  other  class  could  not  have  been 
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teachers,  but  must  have  been  such  officers  as  had  committed  to 
them  the  power  to  rule,  authorized  to  take  oversight  of  the  flock, 
inspect  its  needs,  and  deliberate  on  all  those  delicate  and  momen- 
tous questions  which  are  connected  with  receiving,  admonishing, 
rebuldng,  suspending,  excommunicating,  and  dismissing  the  mem- 
bers committed  to  their  care. 

These  elders  existed  in  every  church  constituted  in  the  labors  of 
the  apostles.  It  was  intended  that  there  should  be  a  plurality  of 
them  associated  together  with  equal  power  in  government.  There 
is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  of  them  who  labored  in 
word  and  doctrine  had  any  superiority  over  otliers  in  the  matter 
of  authority.  The  sole  distinction  consisted  in  the  fact  that  some 
were  qualified  and  authorized  to  teach  in  addition  to  bearing  rule. 

Another  feature  of  that  system  of  church  government  which  is 
by  ruling  elders,  of  which  notice  ought  to  be  taken,  is,  that  while 
the  elder  is  chosen  by  a  particular  church  or  congregation  of  be- 
lievers to  bear  rule  in  that  body,  he  also  belongs,  in  a  sense,  to  the 
whole  church,  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  individual  local 
churches.  These  congregations  are  bound  together,  being  of  the 
same  faith  and  order,  by  a  system  of  graded  courts  rising  one 
above  another,  having  the  power  of  review  and  control.  Matters 
of  dispute  may  be  carried  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  these 
courts  by  complaint,  reference,  or  appeal.  A  ruling  elder  may, 
and  does,  sit  in  every  one  of  these  courts,  being  chosen  thereto  by 
the  body  respectivelj^  which  is  entitled  to  representation  in  it. 
He  is  there  as  a  representative,  not  as  a  delegate.  He  is  not  sub- 
ject to  instruction  by  the  court  which  has  chosen  him,  and  is  re- 
stricted in  his  actions  by  the  constitution  alone.  When  he  gives 
in  his  account  to  the  constituency  which  has  chosen  him,  it  is  re- 
specting his  diligence  and  fidelity. 

Presbyterianism  differs  from  Prelacy  on  tlie  one  hand  and  from 
Congregationalism  or  Independency  on  the  other.  It  is  not  a  one- 
man  power,  nor  does  it  recognize  each  local  church  as  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  every  other  in  the  matters  of  faith  and  order. 
It  believes  in  the  existence  of  many  in  one.  Our  congregations 
are  all  members  one  of  another.  If  one  member  suffers,  all  the 
members  suflfer  with  it;  if  one  is  honored,  all  rejoice  with  it. 
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You  observe,  then,  tliat  in  the  highest  court  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  General  Assembly,  the  whole  church  is  represented 
in  the  elders,  who  there  counsel  for  the  welfare  of  every  indi- 
vidual congregation  throughout  the  connection.  Indeed,  in  every 
church  court,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  all  the  members  of 
said  court  are  ruling  elders.  Some  of  them  are  preaching  or  teach- 
ing elders  as  well  as  ruling  elders;  but  the  special  function  which 
they  exercise  as  members  of  the  court  is  ruling,  not  teaching;  and 
in  this  respect  they  differ  in  nothing  from  those  who  are  known 
as  ruling  elders  alone.  The  one  class  has  as  much  authority  as  the 
other. 

This  is  what  we  term  the  parity  of  the  eldership.  For  a  long 
time  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while  holding  to  tliis  equality  in 
theory,  ignored  it  in  practice.  It  was  not  until  about  ten  years 
ago  that  the  language  of  our  Form  of  Government  was  so 
amended  as  to  make  our  practice  conform  to  our  theory.  Dis- 
crimination had  always  been  made  in  some  respects  in  favor  of 
the  teaching  elder,  which  implied  a  distinction  not  warranted  by 
the  doctrine  of  parity.  The  practice  of  the  church  had  never 
made  those  who  are  only  ruling  elders  eligible  to  the  office  of 
moderator  in  any  of  the  courts  above  the  session.  But  now  we 
recognize  that  eligibility,  and  they  are  chosen  to  the  moderator- 
ship  in  the  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly.  The  ini- 
tiative in  this  step  was  taken  by  our  Southern  Church. 

The  sweep  of  this  principle  of  parity  may  yet  take  wider  range. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1894:  had  before  it  an  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  South  Alabama,  asking  whether  "  a  ruling 
elder  may  give  a  charge  to  the  people  at  the  installation  of  a 
pastor?"  Of  course,  the  Assembly  could  do  nothing  else  in  reply 
than  cite  the  written  law,  which  is  as  follows :  "  After  which  the 
minister  presiding,  or  some  other  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall 
give  a  solemn  charge  to  the  pastor  and  to  the  congregation." 
{Book  of  Church  Order,  Par.  121.) 

Ruling  elders  are  members  of  the  court  which  ordains  and  in- 
stalls a  pastor.  They  lay  on  hands  in  ordination.  They  do  not 
preach.  Is  not  preaching  the  only  function  they  may  not  per- 
form ?    Under  what  head  does  the  charging  of  the  pastor  and  the 
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congregation  fall?  Presumablj^,  according  to  the  constitution, 
under  tlie  head  of  teaching  or  preacliing,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
limited  to  the  teaching  elder.  If  this  presumption  be  correct,  the 
question  is  not  open  to  debate.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view  is  not  clear  to  the  minds  of  many,  else  the  above 
overture  would  not  have  found  its  way  to  the  Assembly,  and  the 
practice  vrould  not  have  been  indulged  in,  as  it  has  been  of  late 
years,  of  appointing  ruling  elders  to  charge  tlie  congregation. 
The  spirit  of  amendment  may  yet  find  work  here  to  do. 

But  we  pass  on  to  say  something  respecting  the  qualifications 
and  duties  of  the  ruling  elder. 

Our  Book  of  Church  Order  says,  ^'  Those  who  fill  this  office 
ought  to  be  blameless  in  life  and  sound  in  the  faith;  they  should 
be  men  of  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  by  the  holiness  of  their 
walk  and  conversation  should  be  examples  to  the  flock." 

The  Scriptures  prescribe  such  qualifications  as  ''not  self-willed,'' 
"not  soon  angry,*'  "  not  given  to  w^ine,"  "  no  striker,  not  given  to 
filthy  lucre,"  "a  lover  of  hospitality,"  "a  lover  of  good  men," 
"si«ber,  just,  holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word," 
These  requisites  are  the  very  highest  in  point  of  character  that 
can  be  demanded  of  any  man  for  any  position  in  this  world  ;  and 
it  must  be  seen  that  they  are  not  too  exacting,  since  those  who 
are  called  to  this  post  of  dignity  and  responsibility  are  to  be  over- 
seers of  the  flock  of  God,  and  to  watch  for  the  souls  of  men,  coun- 
seling for  their  spiritual  welfare  and  guiding  them  in  faith  and 
duty.  Those  who  are  chosen  and  solemnly  ordained  to  exer- 
cise authority  in  the  church  of  God,  which  he  has  purchased  with 
the  blood  of  his  Son,  are  not  to  be  men  of  sinister  motives,  cor- 
rupt minds  and  an  unchristly  spirit.  This  is  no  place  for  the  dis- 
play of  unholy  ambition,  or  the  seeking  of  personal  and  selfish 
ends.  These  officers  are  commissioned  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "to 
feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  blood.'* 

It  is  because  of  the  high  character  to  be  borne,  and  the  peculiar 
qualifications  to  be  possessed,  by  an  elder,  that  Paul  charges 
Timothy  to  "lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  The  utmost  care 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  church  in  its  selection  of  men  for  this  posi- 
tion.   It  ouglit  to  be  done  only  after  the  most  thoughtful  consid- 
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eration  and  sincere  prayer  to  God  for  safe  guidance.  The  injury 
that  may  be,  and  often  is,  inflicted  upon  the  cliurch  by  the  incom- 
petency, or  unfaithfuhiess,  or  perverseness,  or  unchristian  char- 
acter of  men  who  fill  this  office  cannot  be  computed.  The  vicious 
results  of  their  misdoings  are  often  entailed  upon  the  people  whose 
religious  life  they  are  appointed  to  promote.  The  whole  body 
suffers  for  the  disrepute  of  its  official  members,  who  are  to  be  ex- 
amples to  the  flock.  They  must  have  a  good  report  of  them 
which  are  without,  lest  they  fall  into  reproach  and  the  snare  of 
the  devil. 

An  elder  should  be  a  man  of  good  intelligence,  sound  judg- 
ment, unbiassed  views,  discreet  action,  and  unquestioned  piety. 
The  affairs  of  his  office  are  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  char- 
acter. Mere  prominence  and  influence  do  not  constitute  titness 
for  his  work.  These  things  may  prove  to  be  a  snare  to  him  and 
a  menace  to  the  church.  Activity  and  energy  will  not  of  them- 
selves suffice.  Tliey  are  as  liable  to  be  used  wrongly  as  rightly. 
Gifts  of  both  nature  and  grace  are  needed  in  him  that  he  may 
rule  well.  Self-conceit  is  a  serious  blemish;  love  of  power  and 
prominence  is  a  source  of  mischief  and  danger.  Every  species  of 
self-seeking  is  incompatible  with  his  official  fidelity. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  ruling  elder,  our  book  says,  "Ruling  elders, 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  are  chosen  by  them, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  pastors  or  ministers,  they  may  exer- 
cise government  and  discipline,  and  take  the  oversight  of  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  particular  church,  and  also  of  the  church 
generally,  when  called  thereunto.  It  appt  rtains  to  their  office, 
both  severally  and  jointly,  to  watch  diligently  over  tlie  flock  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  that  no  corruption  of  doctrine  or  of  morals 
enter  therein.  Evils  which  they  cannot  correct  by  private  admo- 
nition they  should  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  session.  They 
should  visit  the  people  at  their  homes,  especially  the  sick;  they 
should  instruct  the  ignorant,  comfort  the  mourner,  nourish  and 
guard  the  children  of  the  church ;  and  all  those  duties  which  pri- 
va'e  Christians  are  bound  to  discharge  by  the  law  of  charity  are 
especially  incumbent  upon  them  by  divine  vocation,  and  are  to  be 
discharged  as  official  duties.    They  should  pray  with  and  for  the 
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people ;  they  should  be  careful  and  diligent  in  seeking  the  fruit  of 
the  preached  word  among  the  flock;  and  sliould  inform  the  pastor 
of  cases  of  sickness,  affliction,  and  awakening,  and  of  all  others 
which  may  need  his  special  attention."  In  the  act  of  ordination 
they  promise  "  to  study  tlie  peace,  unity,  edification,  and  purity 
of  tlie  church." 

Here  is  a  considerable  catalogue  of  grave  duties  which  no  can- 
did man  can  ponder  without  feeling  that  this  is  no  work  for  a 
novice  or  a  trifler.  Solemn  vows  are  upon  him,  which  he 
cannot  disregard  with  impunity.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  highest 
and  most  solemn  interests  of  men.  He  is  put  into  the  closest  re- 
lations with  his  fellow-Christians.  He  is  a  spiritual  adviser  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace  and  truth.  A  watchful  eye  is  to  be  kept  on 
every  want  and  condition  of  the  spiritual  household.  He  is  to 
foster  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  not  hinder  it.  He  is  to 
be  a  helper  of  the  pastor  in  his  work,  not  an  obstacle  in  his  way. 
He  is  to  study  the  welfare  of  the  church;  inquire,  ponder,  medi- 
tate with  reference  to  what  is  good  and  profitable. 

It  does  not  pertain  t(^  the  elder's  office  to  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage,  harbor  secret  enmities,  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  en- 
courage discontent,  or  pursue  the  disorderly  with  malice.  It  is  a 
sad  truth  that  while  ruling  elders  are  sworn  to  study  the  peace, 
unity,  and  purity  of  the  church,  much  of  the  discord,  division,  and 
other  evils  which  menace  and  mar  our  congregations  is  attributa- 
ble to  tlie  failure  of  these  officers  to  observe  the  vows  which  they 
have  taken.  They  have  been  known  to  become  intriguers  for  the 
working  of  petty  schemes ;  to  counsel  in  the  interests  of  a  special 
class ;  to  quietly  approve  the  worldliness  of  the  fashionable  and 
wealthy ;  and  to  ignore  serious  defections  of  character  in  both 
members  and  officc^rs  for  the  sake  of  patronage.  They  have  been 
known  to  be  the  most  turbulent  of  any,  when  they  should  have 
poured  oil  on  the  waters ;  and  through  weakness  and  fear  they 
have  made  unrighteous  concessions  to  the  whimsical  and  irreli- 
gious. It  is  sad  that  it  is  so,  but  for  the  good  of  the  elders  let 
the  truth  be  told,  that  they  may  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  their 
office  is  beset  by  dangers,  and  that  they  need  to  take  heed  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  them  overseers. 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  Christian  man  can  consent  to  enter 
or  remain  in  this  relation  to  the  church  of  Christ  and  repudiate 
his  sacred  obligations;  or  how  he  can  make  it  comport  with  the 
functions  of  his  office  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  word,  the  duty 
of  prayer,  and  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  people.  This 
office  requires  diligence,  labor,  and  self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  a  sine- 
cure. Its  incumbents  are  not  honorary  functionaries,  chosen  only 
to  attend  roll-call  at  meetings  of  the  church  courts,  and  file  up  in 
dress  parade  on  communion  days.  They  have  obligations  of  a 
grave  character  imposed  by  the  head  of  the  church,  who,  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  to  truth,  takes  account  of  his  servants. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  elders  to  gather  the  people  together  for 
public  worship,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  minister  to  conduct  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  to  present  to  the  people  the  claims  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  to  admonish  them  of  their  duty  to  sup- 
port with  their  money,  and  otherwise,  the  ministrations  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  to  regularly  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  attend  upon  the  meetings  of  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  and  to  see  that  there  is  no  failure  to  have  their  church 
represented  in  these  courts,  whenever  such  representation  is  possi- 
ble, and  to  keep  themselves  and  their  people  informed  respecting 
the  affairs  of  the  church  at  large. 

These  duties  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly.  The  evils  of  their 
neglect  are  well  known  and  widely  felt.  The  languishing  state 
of  our  feeble  and  scattered  churches  might  be  much  relieved  by 
a  vigorous  application  of  our  church  polity.  There  are  difficul- 
ties, it  is  true,  in  doing  so  in  all  particulars;  but  a  greater  degree 
of  conscientiousness,  heartfelt  interest,  and  consecration  would 
solve  many  of  these  difficulties.  Let  it  be  felt  that  this  is  the 
Lord's  work,  and  tj[iat  this  is  his  way  of  doing  his  work,  and 
means  will  be  provided  where  there  seem  to  be  none.  I  have 
never  known  churches  to  languish  in  which  there  was  an  earnest, 
godly  and  faithful  bench  of  elders,  no,  not  even  where  there  was 
one  consecrated  man. 

Now,  let  me  admonish  you  who  are  ruling  elders  to  magnify 
your  office.  Degrade  it  not  to  the  level  of  a  human  institution. 
Permit  no  private  concerns,  secular  claims,  political  interests,  or 
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temptations  to  ease,  to  override  the  claims  of  God  and  his  church. 
Let  it  be  your  amlntion  to  "  rule  well,''  that  you  may  be  "  counted 
worthy  of  double  honor"  for  God's  glory  and  the  enlargement  of 
his  Zion.  If  God  has  called  you  into  official  position  in  his  church, 
he  has  conferred  upon  you  very  great  honor.  AValk  worthy  of  this 
your  vocation,  in  all  lowliness  and  meekness  of  mind.  Keep 
yourselves  unspotted  from  the  world.  Study  to  shew  yourselves 
approved  of  God.  Watch  for  souls  as  they  that  watch  for  the 
morning.  Be  ye  co-workers  with  God.  "Endure  hardness  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ."  "Consider  what  I  say:  and  the 
Lord  give  you  understanding  in  all  things." 

T.  C.  Barret. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


y.  PAUL'S  SUMMARY  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 


"But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." 
Thus  wrote  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  that  terse  language, 
and  comprehensive  sweep  of  thought,  he  compresses  a  whole  sys- 
tem of  theology.  To  analyze  and  elucidate,  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
Scripture  language,  the  meaning  of  these  words,  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  this  paper. 

"  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus."  God  is  the  origin  and 
source  of  this  new  life  in  the  soul.  This  is  true  as  to  the  very 
sclieme  of  love  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  founded: 
*'For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life,"  (John  iii.  16.)  "Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  he  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins.  (1  John  iv.  10.)  "But  God  commendeth  his  love 
toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us." 
(Romans  v.  8.)  The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  method  l)y  which 
those  who  are  dead  in  sin  may  be  brought  to  life  is  due  to  God's 
own  adorable  grace.  There  was  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  arm  to 
save,  when  God  took  on  him  to  furnish  a  plan  for  the  salvation  of 
the  lost.  There  was  no  desert  in  man,  but  of  God's  free  will  and 
adorable  mercy  he  made  this  covenant  with  his  own  co-equal  fcon, 
to  furnish  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  lost. 

God,  too,  is  the  source  of  life  to  the  individual  believer :  "  So 
then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  sheweth  mercy."  (Rom.  ix.  16  )  It  was  not  that  we 
first  chose  him,  but  that  he  chose  us  in  Christ,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  It  was  due  alone  to  the  special  grace,  to  the 
distinctive  love  and  mercy  of  God,  that  any  one  of  us  was  called 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 
"I  have  loved  thee,"  he  says,  "with  an  everlasting  love;  therefore 
with  loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee."    (Jer.  xxxi.  3.) 
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And  then,  too,  it  was  God  who  inwrought  this  new  life  in  the 
soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  "And  you  liath  he  quicl^ened,  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  (Eph.  ii.  1.)  "Quickened  together 
with  Christ,"  when  he  breathed  the  very  life  of  Christ  into  our 
souls.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  (John  iii.  8.) 
"  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name;  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God."    (John  i.  12,  13.) 

This  same  apostle  says:  "Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin,  be- 
cause he  is  born  of  God."  (1  John  iii.  9.)  And  again,  "Be- 
loved, let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God,  and  every  one 
that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God."  (1  John  iv.  7.) 
And  again,  "Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born 
of  God."  (1  John  v.  1.)  And  again,  "And  we  know  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we 
may  know  him  that  is  true;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even 
in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life." 
(1  John  V.  20.)  From  these  precious  words  we  are  obliged  to  be- 
lieve that  God  himself  is  the  author  of  this  spiritual  life  wliich  we 
feel  throbbing  within  us.  As  in  the  beginning  God  breathed  into 
Adam  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul,  so,  in  each 
case  of  genuine  conversion,  God  does  breathe  into  such  a  soul  a 
new  life,  a  spiritual  life,  a  life  whicli  is  just  as  immortal  as  the  life 
of  God  himself.  And  what  is  taught  us  in  the  word  is  confirmed 
by  our  own  personal  experience.  Explain  it  as  we  may,  or  rather 
as  we  may  try  to  do,  there  is  a  consciousness  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  child  of  God  that  whatever  of  good  is  found  in  him  is  due 
to  the  sovereign  and  adorable  grace  of  God.  If  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian, it  is  because  God  took  him  as  he  was,  and  made  him  what  he 
is;  took  away  the  old,  hard,  insensible  heart  of  stone,  and  gave 
him  a  heart  of  flesh ;  washed  away  his  sins  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  made  him  a  new  creature,  or  a  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus, 
so  that  old  things  passed  aw^ay,  and  all  things  became  new. 
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Then,  again,  this  life  which  we  receive  from  God  is  ''in 
Christ  Jesus."  "  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus."  To  prove  this, 
we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  some  of  those  familiar  texts  in 
which  Christ  is  held  up  as  the  source  of  light  and  life  to  the  be- 
liever. "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  "  1  am  the  bread  of  life." 
"I  will  give  you  that  water,  which  if  a  man  drink  he  shall  never 
thirst."  "1  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  ''I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  "  Abide  in  me,  for  without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing."  Or,  as  John  says,  "  This  life  is  in  his  Son." 
"He  lliat  belie veth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life:  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  S.m  shall  not  see  life;  but  tlie  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him."  (John  iii.  36.)  This  mysterious  and  subtle 
something  which  we  call  "life"  no  one  can  understand.  It 
eludes  our  search,  no  matter  how,  or  where,  we  seek  to  find  the 
hidden  source.  Men  dig  down  into  the  rocks  and  find  "  fossils," 
which,  they  say,  were  once  the  abode  of  life.  They  have  fol- 
lowed it  down  from  one  form  to  another,  lower  and  lower  still, 
and  away  down  in  what  seems  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  spawn,  or 
"  protoplasm,"  there  is  what  is  called  life.  And  all  the  way  up 
from  this  lowest  germ  to  its  highest  form  of  animal,  or  reptile, 
or  insect,  there  is  still  what  is  called  life.  From  the  microscopic 
animalcule  in  a  drop  of  water  to  the  great  whale  in  the  Northern 
seas  tliere  is  this  same  principle  of  life.  It  bursts  in  the  little 
flower  that  blooms  under  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps,  and 
grows  as  a  giant  in  the  immense  trees  of  the  Yosemite.  It  has 
been  known  to  hide  itself  in  a  grain  of  wheat,  wrapped  in  the 
folds  of  a  mummy  for  thousands  of  years,  and  when  that  grain  of 
wheat  was  planted,  the  life  there  would  show  itself  and  burst  out 
into  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear."  It  is  found  in  the  insect  coral  that  gradually  lifts  the 
reef  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
that  make  their  beds  in  the  grottoes  of  these  coral  reefs.  It  is  in 
man  a  principle,  an  element  of  his  being,  that  causes  the  heart  to 
beat,  the  lungs  to  breathe,  the  blood  to  pulsate,  the  stomach  to 
digest,  the  hands  to  work,  the  whole  nervous  system  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  every  impulse.  It  is  that  strange,  mysterious,  subtle  some- 
thing, which  no  microscope  can  see,  which  no  lancet  can  dissect. 
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which  no  anatomist  can  locate  in  this  human  bod}^,  itself  so  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made.  We  all  know  it  is  here  somewliere, 
hidden  away — the  secret  spring  that  keeps  all  these  wheels  in  mo- 
tion. But  where  it  is,  and  what  it  is,  no  scientific  man  can  tell. 
While  here  in  the  body,  there  is  life  and  motion  and  activity; 
but  when  withdrawn,  or  crushed  out,  as  it  may  be  at  any  moment, 
we  are  dead.  There  is  a  sudden  collapse  of  the  system,  a  sudden 
paralysis  of  the  powers,  and  we  are  dead,  and  crumble  bnck  to 
dust  from  which  we  sprang.  And  now,  as  there  is  a  life  in  the 
body,  so  there  is  a  life  in  the  soul;  a  spiritual,  immortal  life, 
which  God  breathed  into  the  soul.  "  And  this  life  is  in  his 
Son."  Says  Paul,  "For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain."  (Phil.  i.  21.)  "For  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the 
law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ: 
nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  the 
life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  (Gal.  ii.  19,  20.) 
And  again,  "  To  whom  God  would  make  known  wliat  is  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles ;  which  is  Christ 
in  you  the  hope  of  glory,  whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom;  that  we  may  presenr  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Col.  i.  27,  28.)  "Which  is 
Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory."  Here  is  the  point.  This 
life  is  in  Christ.  It  is  Christ  in  you,  a  spiritual  life,  a  divine 
life  within  this  human  life,  that  vitalizes  these  mortal  bodies. 

And  what  is  more,  that  life  is  an  immortal  life.  There  is  no 
power  in  this  universe  that  can  crush  out  that  life.  The  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  cannot  reach  it.  The  most  ma- 
lignant of  diseases  cannot  touch  it.  Satan  himself  cannot  take  it 
away,  as  he  could  not  take  away  the  life  of  Job  after  God  said,  to 
him,  "Behold,  he  is  in  thine  hand;  but  save  liis  life"  (Job 
ii.  6),  e.,  "  You  may  afflict  him  with  all  sorts  of  calamities,  but 
you  shall  not  touch  his  life."  So  God  says  to  Satan  now,  "  Here 
is  the  b  )dy  of  my  saints,  and  you  may  send  sickness  and  disasters 
and  all  sorts  of  troubles  and  calamities  to  rack  these  frail  bodies. 
Here  is  their  soul,  and  you  may  tempt  them  away  from  the  right 
path,  and  allure  them  by  false  lights,  and  fascinate  them  with  the 
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glitter  and  glare  of  what  seems  bright  and  dazzling.  But  there  is 
a  life  there,  a  secret  life,  a  hidden  life,  a  spiritual  life,  an  immor- 
tal life,  which  you  dare  not,  and  shall  not,  touch.  It  is  Christ  in 
the  soul,  and  you  can  no  more  tempt  him  now  than  you  could 
when  you  tried  all  your  subtle  arts  in  the  wilderness,  where  he 
was  led  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil." 

"Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus."  There  is  the  ground  of 
Christian  stability  and  perseverance.  The  life  of  Christ  in  the 
soul  makes  him  one  with  Christ,  and  a  union  thus  formed  by  the 
grace  of  God  can  never  be  broken.  The  true  branch  can  never 
be  cut  from  the  true  vine.  The  living  member  can  never  be  cut 
off  from  the  living  head.  The  real  sheep  can  never  be  so  thor- 
oughly lost  that  the  Good  Shepherd  will  not  find  it  and  bring  it 
back  into  the  fold.  If  it  were  an  artificial  limb,  it  might  be 
taken  off;  but  it  is  a  living  part  of  a  living  body,  and  the  same  blood 
circulates  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  If  it  were  a  fungous  growth, 
like  the  mistletoe,  it  miglit  suck  the  sap  from  the  branch  on  which 
it  grows,  and  thus  destroy  the  life  of  ihe  tree,  and  thus  its  own  life 
also.  But  it  is  a  branch  of  the  true  vine,  drawing  its  own  life 
from  the  life  of  the  vine,  and  growing  and  bearing  fruit  to  the 
glory  of  God's  grace.  If  it  were  a  galvan  zed  dead  body,  when 
the  galvanic  current  ceased  the  apparent  life  would  cease  also. 
But  it  is  a  living  body,  and  a  living  soul,  a  living  body  because  it 
is  animated  by  a  living  soul.  And  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
is  the  life  of  that  living  soul.  "  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if 
any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  And  if 
Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spirit 
is  life  because  of  righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."    (Kom.  viii.  9,  10,  11.) 

And  now,  having  glanced  at  these  points,  let  us  look  at  the 
logical  results  of  this  mystical  union.  "But  of  him  are  ye  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdovir  On  this 
point  let  us  study  the  wholesome  words  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander: "  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 
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Christ  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  from  whom  and  through 
whom  emanate  all  the  rays  of  divine  truth  which  ever  enter  the 
mind  of  man.  ''This  is  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  Christ  is 
that  great  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world,  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  the  Jews  expected,  but  whom  they  would  not  re- 
ceive when  he  actually  made  his  appearance.  He  is  the  great 
Teacher,  by  whose  instruction  all  the  children  of  God  are  brought 
into  the  path  of  life.    "All  thy  cliildren  shall  be  taught  of  God." 

There  is  no  interference  in  the  prophetical  office  of  Christ  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  a  perfect  concurrence.  Christ 
furnishes  the  lesson  and  the  Holy  Spirit  renders  it  effectual.  "  He 
shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
show  it  unto  ^ou."  "  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  prophet,  in 
revealing  unto  us  by  his  word  and  Spirit  the  will  of  God  for  our 
salvation."  "  In  him  dwell  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge." Man  is  endowed  with  reason,  but  by  sin  his  mind  has 
become  blind,  and  reason  itself  is  perverted.  He  not  only  needs 
external  light,  but  to  have  the  organ  of  vision  rectified,  without 
which  the  light  "  will  shine  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hend it  not."  Christ  becomes  wisdom  to  the  believer,  b}^  making 
him  wise  to  know  the  way  of  salvation.  He  first  teaches  the 
sinner  something  of  the  depth  and  malignity  of  his  disease.  He 
wounds  that  he  may  heal.  When  by  law  the  knowledge  of  sin  is 
acquired,  then  he  guides  the  convicted  sinner  to  the  cross,  and 
opens  his  eyes  to  behold  the  Lamb  of  God. 

He  is  not  only  the  wit-dom  of  God,  as  he  instructs  the  ignorant, 
and  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind ;  but,  as  the  God-man  Mediator,  is 
the  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  wisdom  of  God  ever  made 
to  the  universe.  The  whole  plan  of  redemption  is  resplendent 
with  wisdom.  The  contrivance  of  a  way  by  which  God  can  be 
just,  while  he  justifies  the  ungodly,  is  so  replete  with  wisdom,  that 
the  angels  contemplate  it  with  profound  astonishment.  The 
gospel,  which  is  the  revelation  of  this  plan,  is,  therefore,  called 
the  "  wisdom  of  God."  In  this  there  is  a  depth  which  human 
reason  cannot  fathom.    The  Apostle  Paul,  therefore,  says,  "  But 
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we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden 
wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  world,  unto  our  glory." 
We  may,  therefore,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  subject,  exclaim 
with  the  apostle :  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

Christ  is  then  "of  God  made  unto  us  wisdom"  in  a  twofold 
respect :  1,  As  he  is  the  brightest  display  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  God;  and  2,  By  teaching  his  people  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation.  He  teaches  them  what  they  are 
to  believe,  and  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Again,  "He  of  God  is  made  unto  us  rigliteoiisness^''  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  moral  character  of  Christ  is  infused  into  l)e- 
lievers.  This  false  notion  sometimes  causes  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  the  truth.  Justification 
is  an  act,  not  a  work  of  God.  It  is  an  act  of  his  grace,  in  which 
he  counts  over  to  us,  or  sets  down  to  our  account,  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ.  It  is  clearly  brought  out  in  these  words,  "  For 
he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  (2  Cor.  v.  21.) 
Here  it  is  plainly  intimated,  that  just  as  Christ  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sinner,  despised,  rejected,  condemned,  and  crucified  as  a  sinner, 
so  we  are  looked  upon  as  righteous,  justified  as  righteous,  "only 
for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  received  by 
faith  alone."  In  other  words,  there  is  legally  and  really  a  transfer 
of  the  sin  from  the  sinner  to  the  sinless;  and  then  there  is  legally 
and  really  a  transfer  of  this  righteousness  from  the  Righteous  to 
the  sinner.  And  hence,  in  tlie  ej-e  of  the  law  we  stand  justified 
and  complete  in  Christ.  "  He  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness to  every  one  that  believeth."  "  He  is  the  Lord  our 
righteousness." 

It  was  in  this  sense  that  Paul  wrote :  "  Therefore  being  justi- 
fied by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  (Rom.  v.  1.)  "And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  re- 
ceived the  atonement."  (Rom.  v.  11.)  "There  is  therefore  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
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not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  For  the  law  of  tlie 
Spirit  of  life  in  Ciirist  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh:  that  the 
righteousness  of  t*  e  law  might  be  fulhlled  in  us,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."    (Rom.  viii.  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

"  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first- 
born among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did  predesti- 
nate, them  he  also  called  :  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justi- 
fied :  and  whom  he  ju^tified,  them  he  also  glorified.  What  shall 
we  then  say  to  these  things  ?  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us  ?  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things?  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect? 
It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is 
Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us." 
(Rom.  viii.  29-34.)  Here,  then,  we  have  a  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  that  Christ  of  God  is  made  unto  us, 
not  onl}^  wisdom,  but  righteousness. 

Again,  Who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  sanctijicationy  "  Sanctificatiun,"  says  the  Shorter 
Catechism^  "is  the  work  of  God's  free  grace,  whereby  we  are  re- 
newed in  the  whole  man,  after  the  image  of  God,  and  are  enabled 
more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and  live  unto  righteousness." 
Granting  that  this  is  correct,  we  notice  the  sharp  contrast  pre- 
sented between  sanctification  and  justification.  "  The  one  is  an 
"  act  of  God's  grace,"  and  the  other  is  the  "  work  of  God's  grace." 
The  one  is  a  judicial  act  that  is  done  in  a  moment,  and  forever; 
the  other  is  a  work  which  commences  with  regeneration,  con- 
tinues all  through  life,  and  is  only  completed  in  "  the  glory  which 
is  to  be  revealed  hereafter."  It  is  that  mysterious  process  by 
which,  through  grace,  we  are  "  changed  into  the  likeness  of 
Christ,"  are  made  "partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  are  cleansed, 
purified,  sanctified,  until  at  death  the  souls  of  believers  are  made 
"perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory." 
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Now,  the  agent  for  this  specific  worlv  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  hence 
the  question  arises,  How  is  Christ  made  to  us  sanctification  ? 
There  are  two  senses  in  which  this  is  true.  It  was  due  to  the 
work  of  Christ,  predicted  and  tlien  performed,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  came.  "And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever;  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth;  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it 
seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ;  but  ye  know  him ;  for  he 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  (John  xiv.  16,  17.) 
"  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me."  (John  xv.  26.)  With  these 
words  of  promise  agree  the  words  of  Paul :  Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for 
it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
by  the  word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should 
be  holy  and  without  blemish."  (Eph.  v.  25,  26,  27.)  Peter  also 
says,  "Seeing  that  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the 
truth  through  the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren,  see 
that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently ;  being  born 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word 
of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."    (1  Peter  i.  22,  23.) 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  Christ  is  made  unto  us 
sanctification.  Paul  said,  "But  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."  (Gal.  vi.  14.)  There 
is  no  power  on  earth  that  has  such  a  sanctifying  influence  on  the 
believing  soul  as  the  cross  of  Christ.  There  is  no  pathos  like  the 
pathos  of  the  cross.  There  is  no  scene  that  so  tends  to  soften  and 
subdue,  and  make  tender  the  heart  of  a  Christian  as  that  sad  and 
solemn  scene  which  tells  us  of  a  Saviour's  sufferings,  testifying  to 
a  Saviour's  undying,  unquenchable  love.  The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  may  startle  us.  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  may  frighten  us. 
The  justice  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  may  drive  us  to  Christ 
as  a  refuge.  But  the  cross  of  Christ  alone  can  draw  us  to  Christ, 
as  he  said :  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
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And  under  the  shadow  of  that  cross,  "  with  open  face  })eholding 
as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 
(2  Cor.  iii.  18.) 

Lastly,  "  he  of  God  is  made  nnto  us,"  not  only  "  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,"  but  '''redemption,^''  In  one 
sense,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  summing  up  of  all  the  rest;  but 
more  than  that  is  wrapped  up  in  that  word  "  redemption."  "  Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse 
for  us:  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  everyone  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree."    (Gal.  iii.  13.)    "Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not 

redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but 

with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot."  (1  Peter  i.  18,  19.)  "And  not  only  they,  but 
ourselves  also,  which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we 
ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to-wit, 
the'redemption  of  our  body."  (Rom.  viii.  23.)  It  is  in  such  texts 
as  these,  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  that  we  are  to  find 
out  the  full  meaning  of  that  word  "redemption."  It  is  more  than 
justification,  and  more  than  sanctification,  while  it  includes  both. 

In  the  old  days  of  savage  warfare  the  captives  were  sometimes 
redeemed  with  a  heavy  ransom.  When  the  money  was  paid,  the 
captive  was  set  free.  But  he  may  have  contracted,  during  his 
confinement,  some  dreadful  disease,  and  this  required  many  years 
and  many  remedies  for  his  complete  restoration.  Even  when  re- 
leased, he  might  be  a  long  distance  from  home,  and  might  have 
to  pass  through  many  a  scene  of  danger,  of  hardship,  and  of  trial, 
to  reach  his  distant  home.  So  it  is  with  Christ's  ransomed  or  re- 
deemed saints.  The  ransom  has  been  paid  in  full  with  his  own 
precious  blood.  It  is  a  full  satisfaction  to  the  law  and  to  the  jus- 
tice of  God.  It  is  a  ransom  for  the  body,  and  a  ransom  for  the 
soul.  But  the  ransomed  ones  are  still  diseased  with  a  dreadful 
malady.  There  is  a  remnant  of  corruption.  There  is  a  law  in 
the  members  that  wars  against  the  Spirit.  And  then,  too,  they 
are  far  away  from  home.  There  is  a  long,  dreary,  dangerous  pil- 
grimage before  them.  It  is  through  much  tribulation  that  they 
are  to  enter  the  kingdom.    When  John  saw  some  of  them  in 
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heaven,  the  angel  told  him,  "  These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  (Rev.  vii.  14.)  But  they  had 
come  out  of  the  tribulation,  and  had  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white.  And,  blessed  be  God,  so  shall  it  be  with  all  his  ran- 
somed ones.  The  ransom  is  all  paid,  and  "he  that  hath  begun  a 
good  work  in  us  shall  continue  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  "  we  shall  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith,  unto 
salvation."  The  soul  must  be  tried,  and  "purified  so  as  by  fire." 
The  dross  must  be  burnt  up,  and  the  gold  be  refined.  The  long 
journey  must  be  travelled,  amid  dust  and  weariness.  The  body 
must  die,  for  it  "is  not  quickened,  except  it  die."  It  must  be 
buried,  as  Christ  himself  was  buried.  But  it  shall  rise  again,  as 
"  he  rose  again,  and  became  the  firstfruits  of  them  that  slept." 
"  Sown  in  corruption,  it  shall  be  raised  in  incorruption."  "  Sown 
in  dishonor,  it  shall  be  raised  in  glory."  "  Sown  in  weakness,  it 
shall  be  raised  in  power."  "  Sown  a  natural  body,  it  shall  be 
raised  a  spiritual  body."  "So  when  this  corruption  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortal- 
ity, then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written.  Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin;  and  tlie 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (1  Cor.  xv. 
54-57.) 

Thus  have  I  tried,  in  Bible  language,  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  this  comprehensive  sentence:  "But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption."  And  the  natural  and  logical 
result  of  it  is,  "That  according  as  it  is  written,  He  that  glorieth, 
let  him  glory  in  the  Lord."  It  is  well  for  us,  now  and  then,  to 
take  up  some  such  pregnant  passage  as  a  summary  of  the  whole 
gospel,  and  get  as  clear  a  conception  as  we  can  of  God's  plan  of 
^'  salvation  by  grace."  It  is  well  for  us  to  dig  down  to  the  very 
foundation  of  our  hope,  and  thus  "be  ready  always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  us  a  reason  the  hope  that  is 
in  us,  with  meekness  and  fear."    (1  Peter  iii.  15.) 
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Sncli  a  subject,  such  a  summary  of  sound  doctrine,  may  tend  to- 
humble  the  pride  of  man,  but  "  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall 
be  exalted";  and,  certainly,  it  does  tend  to  exalt,  and  to  magnify, 
and  to  glorify,  "the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation." 
"  Salvation  by  grace  "  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole  gospel,  and  this 
is  the  song  that  shall  be  sung  at  that  time  of  which  we  read  in 
Isaiah :  "  And  a  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall 
be  called  the  way  of  holiness;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it; 
but  it  shall  be  for  those:  the  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall 
not  err  therein.  No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast 
shall  go  up  thereon,  it  shall  not  be  found  there;  but  the  redeemed 
shall  walk  there ;  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and 
come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads : 
they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away." 

T.  W.  Hooper. 

OJirisUaiisburg,  Vd. 


YI.  SIDNEY  LANIEE  vs.  KOBERT  BROWNING. 

The  position  held  in  England  by  Robert  Browning  is  in  America 
being  accorded  to  Sidney  Lanier.  Each  of  these  has  in  the  past 
been  a  sealed  book  to  his  own  people,  and  on  each  the  public  is 
now  pouring  its  hottest  fires  of  criticism.  The  numerous  Brown- 
ing societies  find  their  counterpart  in  the  investigations  of  devoted 
admirers  of  our  Southern — national — musician — poet. 

There  is  much  correspondence  to  be  found  in  the  works,  in  the 
genius,  in  the  life,  of  the  two  men.  Neither  belonged  to  a  school; 
each  was  a  protest  against  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  the  comparison  is  the  more  interesting  for  the  reason  that  one 
was  a  development  of  high  life,  ease,  and  congenial  surroundings, 
while  the  other  was  the  son  of  poverty  and  the  victim  of  disease. 

Lanier's  analytic  power,  his  love  of  music  and  poetry,  were 
doubtless  in  a  measure  inherited.  His  educational  advantages  were 
not  considered,  by  himself,  at  least,  to  have  been  very  respectable ; 
but,  being  a  sedulous  reader  and  student,  he  soon  made  up  for 
deficiencies,  and  was  recognized  as  authority  in  both  literary  and 
musical  art.  Actual  experience  made  him  acquainted  with  war 
and  all  the  horrors  that  it  entails,  besides  bringing  him  into  closer 
contact  with  the  outer  world.  His  literary  career  began  in  1867, 
though  some  of  his  poems,  as  the  First  Joust  of  the  Tourna- 
ment, date  back  to  1862,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Robert  Browning  from  his  earliest  childhood  showed  a  strong 
inclination  to  reading  and  poetry.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a 
university  education  and  extensive  travel.  His  first  literary  ven- 
ture, Pauline^  appeared  in  1833,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Two  years  later  came  Paracelsus^  showing  boldness  of 
thought,  lofty  aspirations,  and  a  keen  insight  into  human  passion. 
Raised  at  once  to  distinction,  surrounded  by  wealth  and  apprecia- 
tivlB  friends,  of  sound,  robust  constitution.  Browning  could  not 
fail,  but  stands  out  as  the  great  psychological  poet  of  the  century. 
Lanier's  life  was  one  of  struggle,  disaster,  suffering.  The  wonder 
is  that  he  succeeded  as  he  did. 

When  we  compare  points  of  genius,  we  find  a  remarkable  sim- 
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ilarity  between  the  two  poets.  Browning,  bold,  energetic,  ethe- 
real; Lanier,  breaking  away  from  conventionalities,  always  work- 
ing with  warmest  instincts  and  deepest  sympathy.  But  the  one 
was  buoyant,  cheery,  inspiring  ;  the  other  suffered  and  was  patient, 
resigned,  hopeful.  Lanier's  strongest  protest  was  against  the  ma- 
terial spirit  of  the  age,  and  he  cried  : 

' '  O  Trade  !  O  Trade  !  would  thou  wert  dead  ! 
The  time  needs  heart — 'tis  tired  of  head." 

— Symphony. 

Browning,  before  him,  had  sung : 

"Because  man  has  shop  to  mind 
In  time  and  place,  since  flesh  must  live, 
Needs  spirit  lack  all  life  behind, 
All  stray  thoughts,  fancies  fugitive. 
All  loves  except  what  trade  can  give  ?  " 

— Sliop. 

But  Browning,  with  his  restless,  subtle  spirit,  makes  h^'s 
strongest  protest  against  the  mere  intellect,  and,  quoting  from 
Wordsworth,  "  with  this  same  key  Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart," 
adds,  "  Did  Shakespeare?  If  so,  the  less  Shakespeare  he!"  He 
emphasized  the  intuitive  side  of  human  nature,  and  with  a  re- 
verential spirit  declares  that  Truth  is  within  ourselves  ;  it  takes 
no  rise  from  outward  things,  whatever  you  may  believe.  .  .  . 
To  know  rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way  whence  the  im- 
prisoned splendor  may  escape,  than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
supposed  to  be  without." — Paracelsus. 

Both  were  in  the  highest  degree  imaginative.  But  Browning's 
imagination  differed  from  Lanier's  in  this,  that  where  Lanier 
found  its  objects  in  nature  around.  Browning  preferred  the  analy- 
sis of  the  heart.  Browning  was  psychological,  where  Lanier  was 
natural — both  genuinely  realistic.    For  instance.  Browning  sings: 

"Methinks  I'm  older  that  I  bowed  myself 
The  many  years  of  pain  that  taught  me  art  !  " 

— Gleon. 

Thus  he  moralizes :  ^ 

' '  'Tis  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with  souls, 
And  matter  enough  to  save  one's  own  ; 
Yet  think  of  my  friend,  and  the  burning  coals 
He  played  with  for  bits  of  stone  !  " 

— A  Light  Woman. 
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Again  we  hear  him  singiDg : 


And  again 


'  Dearest,  three  months  ago, 
When  the  mesmerizer  snow 
With  his  hand's  first  sweep 
Put  the  earth  to  sleep  : 
'Twas  a  time  when  the  earth  could  show 
All — how  was  earth  to  know 
'Neath  the  mute  hands  to  and  fro  ?  " 

— A  Lover^s  Quarrel. 

"  Be  a  god  and  hold  me 
With  a  charm  ! 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me 
With  thine  arm  !  " 

— A  Woman's  Last  Word. 

In  SL  Martui's  Summer  he  gives  a  good  illustration  of  his 
power  of  imagination,  in  which  is  interwoven  his  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion of  love  to  law : 

"Love's  corpse  lies  quiet,  therefore, 

Only  Love's  ghost  plays  truant, 
And  warns  us  have  in  wholesome  awe 

Durable  mansionry ;  that's  wherefore 
I  weave  but  trellis  work,  pursuant 

Life  to  law." 

One  of  his  most  exquisite  pieces  of  imaginative  work  is  found 
in  Wanii7ig  is —  What  f 

"  Beamy  the  world,  yet  a  blank  all  the  same, 
Framework  which  waits  for  a  picture  to  frame : 
What  of  the  leafage,  what  of  the  flower  ? 
Koses  embowering  with  nought  they  embower! 
Come,  then,  complete  incompletion,  O  Comer, 
Pant  through  the  blueness,  perfect  the  summer  !  " 

Lanier  seldom  attempts  so  bold  a  flight,  but  is  more  frequently 
found  skimming  along  the  placid  surface ;  and  as  he  does  he  sings 
in  pretty  undertones,  as : 

"  Eun  home,  little  streams, 
With  your  lapf uls  of  stars  and  dreams. " 

— Sunrise. 

Again,  the  stars  haunt  him,  and  he  murmurs : 

* '  Each  winding  creek  in  grave  enchantment  lies, 
A  rhapsody  of  morning  stars." 

—  Sunrise. 
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In  the  Psalm  of  the  West  he  tells : 

"  How  Life  was  the  dropping  and  Death  was  the  drying 
Of  a  tear  that  fell  in  a  day  that  God  was  sighing. " 

In  the  So7ig  of  the  Future  the  cry  is : 

"  Go,  trembling  song, 
And  stay  not  long;  oh!  stay  not  long; 
Thou'rt  only  a  gray  and  sober  dove, 
But  thine  eye  is  faith  and  thy  wing  is  love." 

He  closes  the  Symphony  with  this  exquisite  touch  : 

*' Music  is  love  in  search  of  a  word." 

In  comparing  their  ideas  of  the  mission  of  poetry,  we  may  take 
their  own  words.  Browning,  discussing  Shelley's  Doetry,  repre- 
sents it  as  "  a  sublime  fragmentary  essay  toward  a  presentment  of 
the  correspondency  of  the  universe  to  deity,  of  the  natural  to  the 
spiritual,  and  of  the  actual  to  the  ideal." — On  the  Poet.  This 
idea  appears  throughout  his  poetry.  Lanier  writes ;  "  My  ex- 
perience in  the  varying  judgments  given  about  poetry  have  all 
converged  upon  one  solitary  principle.  That  principle  is,  that 
the  artist  shall  put  forth  humbly  and  lovingly,  and  without  bitter- 
ness against  opposition,  the  very  best  and  highest  that  is  in  him, 
utterly  regardless  of  contemporary  criticism."  Since  ''putting 
forth  ....  the  highest  and  best  that  is  in  him  "  is  but  another 
way  of  making  tlie  "  presentment  of  the  actual  to  the  ideal,"  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  their  ideas  of  the  mission  of  poetry  are 
not  materially  different. 

It  is  probably  in  their  views  on  religious  questions  that  we  find 
the  parallel  most  clearly  marked.  Lanier  was  an  ardent  nature- 
worshipper,  and  recognized  it  as  the  handiwork  of  nature's  God. 
In  the  Ma7'shes  of  Glynn  we  find  this  couplet : 

' '  Oh,  like  to  the  greatness  of  God  is  the  greatness  within 
The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  literal  marshes  of  Glynn. " 

Probably  the  best  statement  of  his  religious  belief  is  found  in 
Tiger-lilies :  "  For  I  am  quite  confident  that  love  is  the  only  rope 
thrown  out  by  heaven  for  us  who  have  fallen  overboard  in  life. 
Love  for  man,  love  for  woman,  love  for  God,  these  three  chime 
like  bells  in  a  steeple,  and  call  us  to  worship,  which  is  to  work. 
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.  .  .  Inasmuch  as  we  love,  in  so  much  do  we  conquer  death  and 
flesh ;  by  as  much  as  we  love,  by  so  much  are  we  gods.  For  God 
is  love,  and  could  we  love  as  he  does,  we  could  be  as  he  is";  or 
else,  as  he  expresses  it  in  his  poem  entitled  In  Absence  : 

"When  life's  all  love,  'tis  life;  aught  else,  'tis  naught," 

It  was  doubtless  his  unquestioning  confidence  in  the  goodness 
and  sympathy  of  his  divine  Master  that  enabled  him  to  endure  and 
rise  amidst  the  worry  and  suffering  that  he  had  to  bear.  He  thus 
expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  Hayne :  "  I  say  to  myself,  '  Where  are 
the  strong  arms  in  which  I,  too,  might  lay  me  and  repose  and  yet 
be  full  of  the  fire  of  life?'  And  always  through  the  twilight 
come  answers  from  the  other  world, '  Master !  Master !  there  is  one, 
Christ,  in  his  arms  we  rest.' "  His  passion  for  music  was  closely 
connected  with  his  religious  sentiment,  for  in  Tiger-lilies  he  de- 
clares that  "  Music  means  harmony,  harmony  means  love,  and  love 
means,  God! "  In  the  ascription  of  spirituality  to  nature,  Lanier 
most  nearly  approaches  to  Ruskin. 

Wlien  we  turn  to  Robert  Browning  we  find  religious  belief 
more  etherealized,  but  none  the  less  pure.  Corson  says  that 
"Christianity  is  with  Browning,  and  this  he  sets  forth  again  and 
again,  a  life^  quickened  and  motived  and  nourished  by  the  person- 
ality of  Christ."  Again,  the  same  authority  states  that  "  Brown- 
ing is  the  most  essentially  Christian  of  living  poets."  (This  was 
written  in  1886.)  This  is  evident  from  a  reading  of  his  poems. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  poem  Cleon^  where  Brown- 
ing shows  himself,  as  Corson  puts  it,  "  the  poet  who,  more  em- 
phatically than  any  of  his  contemporaries  have  done,  has  enforced 
the  importance,  the  indispensableness  of  a  new  birth,  the  being 
born  from  above  as  the  condition,  not  only  of  soul  vitality  and 
progress,  but  also  of  intellectual  rectitude."  In  A  Death  in  the 
Desert  we  find  this  sentiment : 

' '  God's  gift  was  that  man  should  conceive  of  truth 
And  yearn  to  gain  it,  catching  at  mistake, 
As  midway  help,  till  he  reach  fact  indeed." 

Another  sentiment  that  he  dwells  upon  is  the  idea  of  change,  a 
Tising  to  higher  planes.    He  tells  us  in  James  Leeh  Wife  to 
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'*  Kejoice  that  man  is  hurled 
From  change  to  change  unceasingly, 
His  soul's  wings  never  furled. " 

Again,  he  says : 

"Man  knows  parti \%  but  conceives  beside, 
Creeps  ever  on  from  fancies  to  the  fact. " 

— Death  in  a  Desert. 

While  there  is  here  and  there  in  Lanier  a  giving  way  to  de- 
spair which  approaches  asceticism,  we  find  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
Browning.  There  is  always  a  healthy  tone  in  the  writings  of  the 
latter.    In  Saul,  he  sings  of  physical  life : 

' '  How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  !  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  and  the  senses  forever  in  joy! " 

As  his  critic  observes,  this  glory  of  earthly  life  articulates  every- 
where the  spiritual,  so  to  speak,  makes  it  healthy  and  robust,  and 
protects  it  against  volatility  and  from  running  into  mysticism. 

In  conclusion,  the  relation  between  these  two  master-poets  of 
the  two  worlds  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  that  Browning 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Shakespeare  "at  the  Mermaid": 

"Have  you  found  your  life  distasteful  ? 

My  life  did,  and  does,  smack  sweet. 
Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful  ? 

Mine  I  saved  and  hold  complete. 
Do  your  joys  with  age  diminish? 

When  mine  fail  me,  I'll  complain. 
Must  in  death  your  daylight  finish  ? 

My  sun  sets  to  rise  again." 

D.  F.  Eagleton. 

Austin  College,  SJierman,  Texas. 


VII.  NOTES. 


PEESBYTERIAN  LOYALTY. 

Presbyteeians  constitute  a  highly  respected  class  of  people  the  world 
over,  and  wield  an  influence  which  is  a  credit  to  their  character  and 
to  the  consistency  of  their  religious  life  and  opinions.  They  will  be 
found  among  the  foremost  in  all  public-spirited  movements,  and  can 
be  depended  upon  as  a  helpful,  conservative,  and  progressive  force  in 
all  the  perplexities  and  emergencies  of  society.  They  are  not  behind 
any  people  in  liberality,  hospitality  and  philanthropic  activity,  and  in 
all  the  better  qualities  of  citizenship  and  the  graces  of  neighborliness 
they  have  the  cordial  recognition  of  their  fellows  of  other  denomina- 
tions and  of  no  denominations.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  there  prevails 
a  notion  among  many  people  that  Presbyterians  are  illiberal  and  in- 
tolerant in  religious  matters.  There  are  people,  ignorant  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  theology,  who  assume  that  it  is  so  severe  and  rigorous  a  system 
it  constrains  its  devotees  within  narrow  doctrinal  lines  which  shut 
them  out  from  the  exercise  of  a  thorough  sympathy  wdth,  and  a  gen- 
erous tolerance  of,  the  differing  opinions  of  their  Christian  brethren 
of  other  denominations.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  Of  a 
truth,  Presbyterians  are  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  people  in  the 
world.  They  are  a  liberty  loving,  and  a  liberty  giving  people  that 
have  always  been  among  the  first  to  champion  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  conscience,  and  their  theology,  which  is  the  only  logical  system, 
because  it  is  the  unexpurgated  Bible  system,  has  in  it  the  very  sub- 
stance and  spirit  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty.  So  far  from  being 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  a  narrow  sectarianism,  there  is  ground  for 
the  complaint  that  Presbyterians  are  not  sufficiently  zealous  in  con- 
tending for  the  faith  which  is  in  them.  The  average  Presbyterian 
seems  rather  loath  to  press  his  doctrines  upon  others,  for  the  apparent 
reason  that  they  are  not  easily  understood  or  explained.  Because  so 
many  people  not  only  will  not  understand,  but  will  persistently  mis- 
understand, we  are  prone  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  instruction,  and  to 
omit  occasion  to  magnify  the  grand  old  doctrines  to  which  we  hold. 
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Out  of  our  respect  and  consideration  for  other  people's  opinions  and 
feelings,  we  often  neglect  to  properly  maintain  our  own  convictions 
before  the  world.  Too  many  Presbyterians  place  themselves  in  an 
apologetic  attitude,  and  seem  to  shrink  even  from  the  mention  of 
some  of  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  their  theology.  We 
need,  as  a  people,  to  emulate  the  more  aggressive  zeal  of  other 
churches,  not  in  a  spirit  of  disputation  or  proselytism,  for  that  is  an 
abomination,  but  in  a  noble  and  courageous  loyalty  to  our  own  church 
and  its  teachings. 

The  criticism  is  made  that  when  Presbyterians  undertake  to  bring 
sinners  to  Christ,  they  put  aside  the  formidable  doctrines  that  distin- 
guish their  system,  and  in  this  way  make  an  implied  confession  that 
their  theology  is  unsuited  to  the  masses,  and  especially  to  the  more 
ignorant  who  must  be  saved.  This  is  an  unfair  criticism,  and  applies 
no  more  aptly  to  Presbyterians  than  to  all  other  denominations.  The 
Presbyterian  system  of  faith  is  thoroughly  suited  to  the  masses,  for  it 
embodies  Bible  principles  without  emendation  or  avoidance,  and  no 
Presbyterian  should  be  guilty  of  the  disloyalty  of  admitting  that  any 
declaration  to  the  contrary  has  force  or  foundation.  It  is  the  com- 
plaisant desire  to  avoid  giving  occasion  for  criticism,  or  the  fear  of  be- 
coming entangled  in  abstractions,  which  prevents  many  of  its  adhe- 
rents from  standing  up  boldly,  when  the  proper  opportunity  is  offered, 
in  advocacy  and  in  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  faith. 

How  foolish  this  is,  can  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  no  more  difficult  of  explanation 
than  those  cardinal  doctrines  that  are  held  in  common  by  all  evangeli- 
cal churches.  The  doctrine  of  election  is  no  more  mj^sterious  or  un- 
explainable  than  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  new  birth.  What  folly  then  for  a  Presbyterian,  old  or 
young,  to  feel  embarrassed  and  discomfited  when  he  is  asked  to 
reconcile  election  with  the  fact  of  man's  free  agency.  The  simplest 
believer  can  answer  by  pointing  to  the  plain,  unequivocal  and  un- 
movable  declaration  of  both  doctrines  in  the  Bible.  If  it  be  still 
demanded  how  a  man  can  be  a  free  agent  and  yet  be  fore-ordained, 
the  questioner  of  another  denomination  should  be  asked  first  to 
demonstrate  lucidly  how  three  persons  can  be  but  one  person,  or  how 
our  blessed  Lord  can  be  both  God  and  man,  or  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  existence  of  evil  and  its  tolerance  by  an  omnipotent  deity.  It 
is  ludicrously  absurd  for  any  one  to  make  a  stumbling  block  of  elec- 
tion, which  is  essential  to  any  just  conception  of  God,  and  at  the  same 
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time  accept  the  other  doctrines  of  grace,  which  are  equally  difficult 
of  explanation. 

Presbyterians  are,  as  a  rule,  nobly  loyal  in  their  love  and  pride  of 
church,  but  there  is  need  of  a  heartier  and  more  earnest  assertion  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  AVe  should  not  hide  these  great  Bible 
principles  under  a  bushel.  We  should  delight  to  magnify  them  to  the 
glory  of  God.  G.  H.  Baskette. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


SEMINARY  STUDENTS'  TEMPTATIONS.^ 

In  the  customary  course  of  Seminary  events,  it  falls  to  my  lot  to 
utter  the  words  formally  beginning  the  labor  of  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  this  institution. 

It  is  not  proposed,  in  what  shall  follow,  to  single  out  any  topic 
whose  discussion  would  anticipate  the  treatment  it  should  and  pro- 
bably will  receive  during  the  year,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  depart- 
ments, but  to  deal  with  some  points  of  general  interest  and  practical 
utility. 

And  first  of  all,  I  wish  to  utter  a  word  of  mutual  congratulation 
and  of  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  that  our  lives  and  health  have  been 
spared,  and  with  a  Falculty  of  unbroken  ranks  and  with  a  goodly 
number  of  students,  we  are  now  once  more  assembled  to  start  in 
making  up  the  record  of  another  year's  service  to  the  church  through 
this  venerable  institution.  May  the  Master's  approval  and  blessing- 
rest  upon  us  as  in  past  years ! 

I  desire  to  note  for  the  students  a  few  distinct  points,  in  few 
words. 

1.  The  first  is  this :  That  we  want  you  individually  to  look  on  the 
several  members  of  this  Faculty  as  your  personal  friends.  By  any 
other  view,  you  wrong  us  and  also  /ourselves.  If,  after  such  an  an- 
nouncement and  assurance,  you  choose  to  stay  away  from  our  homes, 
ignoring  our  hospitality  persistently,  and,  after  awhile,  formulate  in 
your  own  minds  or  give  expression  to  a  complaint,  that  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  take  only  an  official  and  no  personal  interest  in  you 
and  show  you  no  personal  attentions,  the  fault  will  be  your  own ;  and 
even  such  a  thought  will  show  a  querulous,  unamiable  disposition  and 
temper  of  mind.    Ordinarily  and  chiefly  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 

^  Extracts  from  the  opening  address  delivered  before  the  Faculty  and  students^ 
of  Columbia  Seminary,  September,  1895,  requested  for  publication. 
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our  business  is  with  you  in  the  class  room.  This  is  beyond  question. 
You  are  here  to  acquire  theological  scholarship  with  our  help.  If  you 
are  sick  or  in  distress,  it  is  your  rightful  claim  and  our  pleasure  that 
you  should  have  every  possible  and  needed  attention,  and  none  of  you 
shall  experience  neglect.  How  many  professors,  and  among  the  most 
helpful  of  them,  have  I  had  whom  I  never  knew  personally,  never  met 
nor  spoke  to  out  of  class  room.  We  have  a  right  to  assume  that  you 
are  grown  young  men  and  mean  business,  and  not  little  boys  or  chil- 
dren that  need  to  be  dandled,  cozened  and  coaxed.  The  Faculty 
should  not  be  expected  to  act  as  wet  nurses.  Samples  of  simpering 
simpletons  are  liable  to  find  their  way  into  any  body  of  students. 

1.  The  simple  hard  fact,  however,  is  that  you  are  not  here  for  social 
and  sentimental  reasons,  but  for  business,  and  social  attractions  are 
one  of  the  many  thieves  of  time  against  whose  seductive  reprisals  you 
need  to  be  warned  and  constantly  on  your  guard  The  social  element 
is  like  condiments  in  your  food,  a  little  is  delicious  and  appetizing  and 
wholesome,  but  there  are  cases  on  record  where  too  much  common 
table  salt  has  proved  to  be  a  deadly  poison. 

I  would  impress  upon  your  minds,  and  stamp  on  your  social  lives,  this 
governing  idea:  not  chameleons  in  your  social  intercourse^  taking 
on  the  shades  of  worldly  mindedness,  of  indifference  to  religion,  or, 
perhaps,  the  positive  ungodliness  of  those  about  you ;  but  be  manly 
Christians,  with  such  prepotency  of  Christian  character  that,  what- 
ever society  you  enter,  it  shall  fully  reflect  your  religious  sentiments 
and  tastes,  instead  of  impressing  on  you  its  religionless  tone.  If  a 
simj)le  minded  godliness  be  your  temper,  it  will  be  as  a  bouquet  of 
sweet  roses  and  load  the  atmosphere  wherever  you  go  with  the  delights 
of  its  fragrance.  There  was  no  pharisaical  severity,  nor  lordly  pomp- 
ousness,  but  ease  and  loving  gentleness  in  all  the  Saviour's  life  with 
us ;  and  in  no  instance  did  he  compromise  himself,  or  fail  to  impress 
his  character  on  all  about  him*  instead  of  chameleon-like  reflecting 
theirs.  Assert  yourselves  as  Christians,  which  means  to  assert  Christ 
always  and  everywhere. 

2.  You  know  the  story  of  Atalanta  losing  the  race  by  being  diverted 
from  the  straightforward  course  to  pick  up  the  golden  apples  that  her 
competitor  flung  to  her  view,  on  eithm*  side  of  the  course. 

Literary  attractions  and  miscellaneous  reading  constitute  another 
golden  apple.  I  sometimes  look  over  the  entries  in  the  Library  book. 
You  call  on  some  one,  and,  perhaps,  an  exhibition  is  made  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  latest  butterfly  novel.    You  are  somewhat  dazed 
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and  nonplussed,  but  your  vanity  is  touched  and  you  keep  in  the  swim, 
it  may  be  with  a  bevy  of  these  beautiful  humming  birds,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  strong  mental  pabulum  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  roots  and  the 
strong  meat  of  other  Seminary  dishes.  But  spoon  victuals  will  not 
give  you  theological  fibre.  Flabby  class-room  work  is  the  inevitable 
and  sad  consequence.  The  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  becoming 
a  good  and  useful  preacher  are  soon  spoiled.  In  regard  to  these 
diversions  and  relaxing  attractions,  the  aphorism,  "  drink  deep  or  taste 
not,"  is  not  only  out  of  place  but  reversed.  By  students  in  their  theo- 
logical course,  such  things  are  merely  to  be  tasted,  and  even  that  may 
intoxicate  some  brains.  But  tasted  they  should  be,  and  if  any  are  so 
feather-like  as  to  be  blown  away  by  such  zephyrs,  the  sooner  it  hap- 
pens the  better.  Let  me  commend  to  you  a  rule :  Do  your  reading  in 
the  line  of  class-room  labor.  Religiously  turn  your  back  on  all  else ; 
and  even  that  reading  should  be  judiciously  chosen.  As  enforcing  the 
practicability  of  gaining  the  most  refined  aesthetic  culture  by  pursuing 
this  course,  it  maj'  be  worth  while  to  dwell  on  this  point  a  little.  .  .  . 
Such,  then,  is  the  Bible ;  such  its  poetry,  its  history,  its  philosophy,  its 
religion,  its  anticipations  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  man.  As  a 
farther  illustration  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Bible  is  held  by  men 
of  genius,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  our  subject,  we  may  refer  to  an 
incident  taken  from  Halsey's  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  to  be  found  in  modern 
biography.    It  is  an  incident  in  the  last  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  among  all  the  brilliant  writers  of  this  nineteenth 
century  who  may  be  said  to  have  raised  himself  above  his  fellows  by 
the  force  of  literary  genius,  and  to  have  won  the  very  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters,  so  as  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  a  double 
chaplet  of  poesy  and  prose,  it  is  that  gifted  son  of  the  North,  the 
author  of  Marmion  and  of  Waverley,  who  held  the  world  so  long 
spell-bound  while  he  was  only  known  as  the  '  Great  Unknown.' 

"When  he,  thus  crowned  with  honors  at  home,  and  with  the  laurel- 
wreath  of  a  world-wide  fame,  was  at  last  crowned  with  length  of  days, 
and  confined  to  his  bed  by  that  sickness  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered ;  and  whilst  he  lay  there  at  Abbotsford  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  calmly  awaiting  the  hour  of  death,  then  near  at  hand,  on  one 
occasion  of  partial  relief,  he  requested  a  friend  to  read  aloud  for  him. 
'  What  book  shall  I  read  ?  '  asked  the  friend.  '  Why  do  you  ask  such 
a  question  !  '  said  the  dying  man.  '  There  is  but  one ;  there  can  be 
but  one  now;  bring  me  the  Bible.' 
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"  Verily,  there  is  a  time  in  every  man's  life  when  the  Bible  is  the 
only  book,  the  last  and  only  book  for  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  for 
the  dying  child  and  the  dying  man  of  genius."  This  book  is  not  only 
your  manual  in  death-bed  scenes,  but  the  book  of  your  lives. 

Holy  Bible,  book  divine, 
Precious  treasure,  thou  art  mine." 

You  can  afford  to  be  men  of  one  hook.  Let  it  be  the  sun  of  your 
literary  and  scholarly  heavens,  around  which  all  your  acquisitions  shall 
cluster  and  revolve.  Then  will  your  religion  be  a  life  indeed  and  ye 
shall  be  living  epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

Would  that  this  thought  had  been  urged  on  my  own  attention  when 
at  your  stage  of  life,  as  I  would  now  urge  it  on  yours. 

3.  In  the  case  of  Atalanta  she  yielded  to  the  tempting  of  three 
golden  apples  and  lost  the  race  which  she  had  undertaken.  The  mis- 
leading influences  of  social  and  literary  attractions  have  been  instanced, 
and  now  let  me  with  emphasis  mention  as  a  third  peril,  preaching  out 
of  the  seminary  in  term  time.  On  this  subject  a  very  decided  and 
w^holesome  change  has  come  over  the  mind  of  our  church,  in  the  past 
year,  in  the  way  of  correcting  the  irregularities  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates. As  some  of  you  may  not  have  seen  it,  I  make  no  apology  for 
using  in  this  connection  two  extracts  from  an  argument  by  myself 
entitled  Premature  Liceiisure,  published  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian^ 
March  21,  1895,  against  a  plan  then  pending  before  the  presbyteries. 
The  plan  was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  only  thirteen  out  of  seventy- 
four  presbyteries  giving  a  straight  vote  for  it. 

According  to  the  scheme  laid  down  on  pp.  216  and  217  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  1894,  col.  b.,  there  are 
two  distinct  curricula  proposed,  though  not  entirely  different,  for 
several  subjects  overlap:  (1),  One  is  the  Licentiate  curriculum^  and 
(2),  the  other  is  the  Ordination  curriculum. 

This  is  viewed  by  some  as  virtually  instituting  a  new  order  of  min- 
istry. But  the  avowed  idea  is  that,  on  this  plan,  a  more  thorough 
education  or  mastery  of  the  ordination  curriculum  will  be  secured  to 
the  ordained  preacher  than  on  the  present  plan. 

It  is  conceived  that  there  is  one  feature  of  the  proposed  plan  which 
is  fatal  to  the  realization  of  that  cherished  purpose,  and  that  is  the 
preaching  of  students  during  term  time.  This  is  confessedly  a  work- 
ing feature  of  the  plan,  and  is  urged  as  a  virtue  of  it.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
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make  such  a  combination  as  that  a  success.  Let  us  glance  at  it. 
There  is  a  solid  and  irreversible  principle  underlying  the  working 
possibilities  of  the  student,  and  of  all  other  workers,  which  is  here 
violated.  In  every  educational  institution,  the  course  of  study  is 
organized  on  the  basis  of  the  average  ability  of  the  students.  Some 
may  be  able  to  do  a  little  more  and  rise  above  it,  others  may  fall 
below.  But  the  average  mental  ability  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  coupled  with  persevering  diligence,  is  demanded  for  success. 

Every  man  has,  within  any  twenty-four  hours  of  his  life,  a  given 
quantum  of  nerve  energy  on  which  all  his  activity  depends.  Assume 
his  bodily  and  mental  state  normal.  This  nerve  energy  may  be  used 
up  by  both  mental  and  bodily  effort.  All  study  involves  physical  en- 
durance; and  if  the  organized  exercises  of  the  institution  equal  the 
average  mental  energy  and  physical  endurance  of  the  students,  then 
both  the  student  and  his  study  must  suffer  by  his  taking  on  any 
serious  additional  labor.  A  possible  extraordinary  exception  furnishes 
no  criterion  for  our  guidance.  Hence  it  is  a  wise  rule  observed  by 
some  Faculties  that  when  the  labors  have  been  apportioned  to  the 
students,  no  Professor  can  give  additional  work  without  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  his  colleagues,  and  if  need  be  a  re-apportionment. 

How,  then,  can  preaching  or  trying  to  preach,  under  such  inauspi- 
cious conditions  increase  or  improve,  as  is  urged,  the  mastery  of  the 
divinity  course,  i.  e.,  the  ordination  curriculum,  to  be  consigned  to 
this  experiment  ?  Can  these  youths  be  expected  to  beat  their  oil  for 
lighting  the  sanctuary  with  more  facility  than  full-fledged  preachers? 
Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  in  his  Biography  of  Dr.  Thornwell  gives  an  incident 
which  may  serve  as  a  side  light  on  this  vexed  question.  In  speaking 
of  their  "experience"  in  sermonizing.  Dr.  Thornwell  remarked  to 
him : 

"  Take,  for  example,  two  days  for  a  sermon,  knowing  that  it  must 
go  up  in  that  time,  and  you  will  concentrate  your  powers  of  thought, 
so  as  to  complete  the  address  before  it  is  worn  out." 

There  is  a  somewhat  extravagant  incident  from  the  life  of  Eobert 
Hall,  the  great  Baptist  orator  of  England,  which  may  be  placed  along- 
side of  this.  When  asked  how  many  discourses  a  minister  could  get 
up  in  a  week,  it  is  related  that  he  gave  this  answer:  "If  he  is  a  deep 
thinker,  one ;  if  he  is  an  ordinary  average  man,  two ;  if  he  is  an  ass  he 
will  produce  half  a  dozen." 

This  is  enough  to  enforce  the  view  that  sermonizing  in  term  time 
by  students  in  the  Seminary  must  seriously  mar  their  scholarly  acqui- 
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sitions.  Instead  of  aiding  it  is  more  likely  to  emasculate  class-room 
work.  And  to  the  extent  that  there  is  reasonableness  in  this  criti- 
cism of  the  supposed  excellence  of  the  proposed  scheme,  it  should 
"give  pause"  to  such  as  may  seriously  think  of  its  adoption. 

These  are  certainly  cogent  reasons  for  apprehending  that  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  mixing  active  preaching  with  active  Seminary  work 
forebodes  only  evil,  evil  to  the  young  men,  evil  to  the  Church,  I  mean 

especially  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

>fj*       *  ******* 

We  need  not  suppose  that  it  was  affectation  that  induced  the  great 
Ambrose  whose  eloquent  preaching  was  so  serviceable  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  greater  Augustine,  to  flee  and  hide  himself  when  chosen 
bishop  of  Milan.  Augustine  was  thirty-eight  when  he  began  to  preach ; 
Chrysostom  was  about  the  same  age  and  Origen  was  45.  These  three 
names  are  the  most  distinguished  for  influence  on  their  own  age  and 
on  subsequent  ages  among  the  church  fathers  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies—the first  as  a  philosophic  theologian,  the  second  as  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  pulpit  orator  that  has  arisen  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  third  for  his  unsurpassed  though  erratic  genius  and 
learning.  Tertullian  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  like  Chry- 
sostom of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  was  a  lawyer  before  he  became  a 
preacher,  and  Jerome  was  a  mature  man  and  scholar  when  ordained 
a  presbyter. 

No  young  man  with  the  ministry  in  view  can  make  a  more  serious 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  sum  total  of  the  usefulness  of  his 
life  as  a  minister  is  at  all  likely  to  be  increased  by  hurrying  into  its 
active  work  before  making  the  most  thorough  possible  preparation  for 
it.  The  few  cases  instanced,  as  occurring  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
are  sufficient  and  such  as  inculcate  impressively  this  important  lesson 
of  holy  reserve  and  conscientious  self-control. 

Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  there  should  not  be  a  spontaneous 
demand  that  no  licensure  should  be  given,  in  this  age,  sooner  than  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years'  course,  and  that  a  fourth  year  should  not 
be  more  in  demand.  S.  S.  Laws. 

Columbia,  8.  G. 


HOME  MISSIONS  IN  OUR  SEMINARIES. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  and  full  of  richest  promise  to  the  church 
that  in  most  of  our  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  ministry  special 
emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  the  subject  of  Home  Missions.    Three  of 
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these  institutions  have  formally  adopted  plans  for  a  systematic  course 
of  some  kind  upon  the  subject.  One  of  them  provides  for  special  lec- 
tures, followed  by  class-room  work,  on  missions  in  general,  by  a  pro- 
fessor who  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  duty.  Another  observes  one 
entire  day  in  each  month,  when  all  other  work  is  suspended,  as  a  day 
for  conference  and  giving  of  information  on  the  subject,  alternate 
months  being  devoted  to  the  foreign  and  home  field ;  and  a  devoted 
professor  in  this  institution,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  students, 
has  during  the  past  summer  given  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
work  by  going  out  into  the  mountains  to  spend  the  summer  vacation 
in  carrying  on  evangelistic  efforts.  A  third  provides  for  a  series  of 
lectures,  delivered  by  representative  Home  Mission  workers  from  the 
several  Synods  which  govern  the  institution,  setting  forth  the  history, 
condition,  and  needs  of  their  fields,  each  delivering  as  many  lectures 
as  may  be  needed  to  cover  the  ground,  these  lectures  being  followed 
up  with  examination  in  the  class-room  by  the  professor  of  missions. 

This  movement,  simultaneously  made  by  our  leading  institutions,  is 
most  significant.  It  indicates  an  increasing  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  church  in  destitute  and  frontier  fields.  It  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  missions  are  missions,  and  are  not  to  be  discriminated,  in  general 
principle,  or  in  their  claim  upon  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
church,  as  home  and  foreign.  It  indicates  that  the  great  heart  of  the 
church  is  beating  with  healthy  pulsations,  and  that  the  life  of  Christ 
is  throbbing  through  all  her  body.  It  shows  that  the  fact  is  realized 
that  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  sentiment  or  uneducated  im- 
pulse to  carry  on  the  work  of  Christ,  but  that  the  demands  and  condi- 
tions of  the  field  must  be  studied  with  a  view  to  intelligent  consecra- 
tion to  the  cause.  It  shows  that  the  mind  of  the  church  has  grasped 
the  idea  practically  that  the  great  strength  of  our  .church  lies,  at  last, 
in  the  country  districts,  and  that  the  careful  cultivation  of  these  will 
be  not  only  doing  the  Lord's  will  but  also  strengthening  the  church. 
It  is  a  reaching  back  to  the  fountains  and  seeking  to  make  them  clear 
and  pure  and  abundant.  And  may  we  not  add,  that  it  wiU  prove  a 
corrective  to  a  danger,  or  a  tendency  at  least,  which  seems  to  exist  in 
our  church,  or  which  some  fear,  that  our  coming  ministry  will  become 
a  "citified  ministr}^,"  from  the  fact  that  all  our  seminaries  are  located 
in  communities  of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  ? 

Few  who  know  the  conditions  of  work  in  destitute  regions  will  ques- 
tion the  need  for  increased  interest  in  that  work  and  devotion  to  it. 
The  movement  towards  the  cities,  the  depletion  of  our  country  dis- 
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tricts,  the  increasing  weakness  of  churches  which  were  once  strong- 
and  vigorous,  the  Httle  hope  of  maintaining  active  and  growing 
churches  in  such  regions,  discourage  those  who  are  ready  for  a  field 
of  labor. 

There  is  little  of  inspiration  in  a  scanty  crowd  in  a  school-house,  or 
dilapidated  church,  perhaps,  of  some  other  denomination,  and  in  long 
and  muddy  roads,  and  in  homes  widely  scattered,  and  in  a  life  of 
separation  from  books  and  spent  largely  in  the  saddle,  and  in  results 
apparently  so  meagre  that  one  cannot  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  pros- 
pering in  one's  hand,  or  have  the  privilege  of  announcing  in  the 
church  papers  large  accessions.  The  support  in  such  work,  too,  is 
rarely  adequate  to  even  a  most  economical,  frugal  living.  And  more 
serious  than  all,  it  has  almost  come  to  be  the  popular  notion  of  the 
church  that  none  but  second  or  third  rate  men,  men  incompetent  to 
work  in  better  places,  are  found  in  these  destitute  and  discouraging- 
fields.  It  has  become  almost  a  stigma  to  be  announced  as  a  "Home 
Missionary."  How  false  is  this  notion  may  be  readily  seen  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  this  class  that  the  larger  number  of  the 
most  efficient  workers  in  the  stronger  churches  have  been  drawn.  No 
men  are  so  well  fitted  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  most  ambitious  of 
our  churches  as  those  who  have  endured  hardness,  and  learned  wisdom 
and  practiced  patience  and  overcome  difficulties  in  the  Home  Mission 
work.  Yet,  all  the  same,  these  discouragements  and  deterring  causes 
do  exist,  so  that  it  requires  rare  consecration  on  the  part  of  our  young 
men  and  great  urgency  in  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  field  to  in- 
duce them  to  think  of  this  class  of  work.  After  the  struggles  and 
deprivations  of  their  years  of  training,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
wish  an  adequate  support,  plenty  of  good  books,  and,  perhaps,  also 
the  privilege  of  "leading  about  a  wife."  The  spontaneous  movement 
in  our  seminaries,  then,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  genuine  revival, 
with  its  call  to  self-denial  and  increased  consecration. 

Another  hopeful  and  happy  feature  of  the  present  interest  in  these 
institutions  is  that  the  benefit  will  not  be  limited  to  our  destitute  fields 
and  frontier  work.  Many  young  men  who  cannot  give  themselves  to 
this  department  of  work  will  take  charge  of  well  equipped  and  active 
churches.  Having  been  themselves  filled  with  increased  interest  in 
Home  Missions,  they  will  do  far  more  to  develop  that  interest  among 
their  people,  and  the  result  will  be  a  quickening  everywhere,  with  in- 
creased contributions,  better  support,  more  universal  sympathy  with 
the  Home  Mission  workers,  and  a  correct  judgment  that  of  all  our 
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ministers  none  are  grander,  greater,  better  men,  men  more  entitled  to 
all  the  honor  and  rewards  of  the  church,  than  those^who  have  gone 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  call  men  to  the  feast. 


OUR  BOOK  OF  PRAISE. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  hymnal,  formally  prepared  and  published 
by  our  sister  church  beyond  the  line,  suggests  the  inquiry  whether 
our  own  church  is  acting  the  part  of  wisdom  with  reference  to  her 
book  of  praise.  To  a  plain  observer,  a  practical  man,  it  seems  that 
our  church  is  all  at  sea  in  this  respect.  While  the  denominations 
around  us  unify  their  people  by  the  use  of  a  common  book,  publish 
and  sell  such  a  book  in  sufficient  quantities,  because  all  use  it,  to  be 
able  to  place  it  wdthin  the  reach  of  all  by  reason  of  its  low  price,  and 
even  in  most  cases  put  money  in  their  publishing  houses'  treasuries, 
we  use  everything  and  anything.^  Beginning  with  a  fairly  good  book 
of  psalms  and  hymns,  to  which  there  was  added  subsequently  a  "  sup- 
plement," which  was  the  first  step  towards  breaking  our  uniformity, 
a  little  later  an  adequate  "tune  book"  was  published.  We  next  en- 
dorsed and  put  the  church's  imprimatur  upon  Dr.  Robinson's  series, 
published  by  the  Century  Company,  of  New  York.  A  little  later  still, 
when  a  demand  came  for  something  better  suited  to  its  wants  and 
purposes  and  means,  the  church,  through  its  Assembly,  appointed  an 
ad  interim,  committee,  one  minister  from  each  Synod,  to  consider  the 
question,  and  then  ended  the  whole  affair,  with  no  full  report  from 
the  committee,  w^hich  never  met,  by  placing  its  imprimatur  upon  stil] 
another  collection,  made  by  one  of  our  own  most  successful  pastors. 
Thus  it  stands  now.  One  will  sometimes  find  three  several  books  in 
as  many  churches  in  the  same  city.  Here  are  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
there  are  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs,  with  differentite  of 
Spiritual  Songs  for  Social  Worships,  Laudes  Domini,  New  Laud.es 
Domini,  etc.,  yonder  are  Hymns  of  the  Ages,  while  nearly  as  often, 
under  the  influence  of  cheapness  and  popularity,  and  with  a  spirit  of  ir- 
regularity fostered  by  the  action  of  the  church  at  large,  will  be  found 
Gospel  Hymns,  Select  Songs,  Combined  5  and  6,  with  here  and  there,  too 
frequently,  a  lot  of  stuff  prepared  and  set  adrift  (for  a  consideration) 

^  We  have  heard  it  stated,  and  from  a  most  reliable  source,  that  the  Southern 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  which  came  out  of  the  war  bankrupt,  was  rehabili- 
tated in  a  few  years  by  the  profits  on  its  sale  of  the  church's  hymn-book. 
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by  the  "singer"  of  some  strolling,  irresponsible  evangelist  of  the  high 
pressure  type  and  of  any  or  of  no  denomination. 

The  dignity  of  our  church,  its  uniformity  in  worship,  its  education 
of  its  young  people,  its  formation  of  healthy  religious  associations,  all 
demand  that  we  adopt  one  or  another  of  our  present  books  and  publish 
no  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  else  that  we  follow  the  wise  example 
of  our  own  former  days  and  the  practice  of  our  brethren  about  us  by 
making  and  publishing  a  book  of  our  own.  That  the  latter  is  practi- 
cable may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  private  enterprises  of  this  kind 
have  succeeded,  and  have  put  money  into  the  compilers'  pockets.  That 
it  is  desirable  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  our  present  practice  is 
educating  us  away  from  one  another,  so  that  we  are  losing  the  advan- 
tage which  comes  from  uniformity  of  worship,  the  cultivation  of  kindred 
spiritual  habits,  the  creation  of  similar  religious  associations.  It  used 
to  be  one  of  the  sweetest  pleasures  which  the  stranger  enjoyed  to  go 
to  a  church  where  all  were  unknown  to  him  but  where,  once  the  hymn 
was  started,  he  felt  himself  to  be  with  friends,  to  be  at  home.  Now 
he  may  be  further  from  his  old  associations  in  the  singing  than  in  any 
part  of  the  service.  That  it  is  to  be  demanded  for  dignity's  sake,  few 
will  deny  who  have  had  inflicted  upon  them  the  doggerel  of  the  popular 
collections  and  the  villainous  stuff  which  passes  in  these  days  for 
church  music.  We  do  not  wonder  that  our  friends  of  "  Seceder  "  stock 
so  persistently  maintain  the  principle  of  using  "  God's  own  words  "  in 
worship,  and  so  stoutly  oppose  those  of  "human  composure."  At  our 
present  rate  of  movement,  it  will  not  be  long  till  very  many  of  us  will 
wish  to  get  back  to  David's  psalms,  which  are  so  dear  to  that  good  people 
that  a  mother  among  them  once  said  that  she  was  sure  that  Hannah 
must  have  raised  the  little  Samuel  on  them.  Alas!  for  the  fact  that 
these  same  psalm-singers  are  now  in  some  quarters,  even  in  their 
publishing  house,  we  believe,  adapting  the  Sankey  and  Bliss  style  of 
music  to  those  venerable  productions  of  the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel," 
and  dinning  into  our  ears  God's  precious  word  in  the  strains  and  re- 
frains of  "Sailor,  pull  for  the  shore,"  "Hold  the  fort,"  et  idomne  genus. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  movement  will  soon  be  made  towards 
our  church  publishing  her  own  book  of  praise,  making  it  comprehen- 
sive and  yet  not  too  full,  seeking  the  best  possible  literary  and 
musical  merit,  preserving  the  old  associations  of  certain  hymns  and 
tunes,  and  putting  it  forth  at  such  reasonable  price  that  all  can  afford 
to  possess  it.  Such  a  course  might  be  prejudicial  to  private  enter- 
prises, but  it  would  in  the  end  secure  the  greater  good  of  the  church 
at  large. 


Vin.  CRITICISMS  AND  REVIEWS. 


Beyschlag's  New  Testament  Theology. 
New  Testament  Theology,  oe  Histoeical  Account  op  the  Teaching  of  Jesus 
AND  OP  Peimitive  Cheistianity,  Accoeding  to  the  New  Testament  Soueces. 
By  Br.  WiUibald  BeyscMag,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle;  Translated  hy 
Rev.  JSfeil  Buchanan.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  Two  Volumes.  Pp.  xxiii.,  419,  and  xii.,  517. 
Price,  $6.00. 

In  many  respects  this  is  a  great  trsatise,  and  from  some  points  of  view  it  is  a 
good  work.  Its  author  has  been  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle  since  1860,  and 
he  is  now  past  seventy  years  of  age,  so  that  we  have  in  this  work  the  ripest  results 
of  a  life-long  study  of  this  particular  field.  His  Bas  Leben  Jesu,  in  two  volumes, 
published  in  1885-86,  indicated  great  ability  in  arranging  the  materials,  and  in 
powerful  delineation.  In  the  volumes  before  us  these  qualities,  and  others  to  be 
presently  noticed,  come  very  prominently  into  view.  The  literary  style  at  once 
arrests  attention.  With  but  few  exceptions  it  is  written  in  an  exceedingly  simple 
and  lucid  manner.  To  say  this  is  to  say  much,  for  to  the  English  reader  the  Ger- 
man stj'le  of  writing  is  often  obscure  and  involved.  This  treatise  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception, and  consequently  any  ordinary  English  scholar  can  read  it  with  delight. 
It  is  proper  to  add  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  translator,  has  done 
his  work  exceedingly  well,  and  has  preserved  the  life  and  movement  of  the  original 
in  an  admirable  manner.  As  we  have  not  a  copy  of  the  German  original  by  us  as 
we  write,  it  is  not  possible  to  institute  careful  comparisons  between  it  and  the 
translation,  but  we  can  testify  to  the  attractive  and  evidently  accurate  manner  in 
which  the  translation  has  been  executed.  The  task  of  the  translator  in  putting 
such  a  work  as  this  into  an  English  dress  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  when 
well  done  it  deserves  to  be  commended. 

A  comparison  of  this  treatise  with  the  able  work  of  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  Berlin,  on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  also 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1879,  and  translated  into  English  nine  years  later, 
would  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  undertaking.  In  some  respects,  the  two 
works  resemble  each  other,  but  in  others  they  are  quite  different.  Both  are  partly 
exegetical  and  partly  historical.  In  Weiss  the  historical  is  subordinate  to  the  exe- 
getical,  while  in  Beyschlag  the  historical  is  made  quite  prominent.  It  may  be 
added  that  Weiss  is  less  destructive  and  less  constructive  than  Beyschlag.  By 
this  we  mean  that  he  does  not  run  counter  of  dogmatics  nor  make  an  effort  to 
construct  any  system,  while  our  author  does  much  of  the  former  and  attempts 
something  in  the  latter  task.  There  is  room,  however,  for  both  treatises ;  and 
while  that  of  AVeiss  will  always  be  a  valued  book  of  reference,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Beyschlag's  will  be  read  more  continuously.    The  introduction  of  the 
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historical  element  in  larger  measure  gives  movement  to  the  presentation,  which 
attracts  and  holds  the  reader. 

As  to  the  author's  general  standpoint,  he  might  almost  be  described  as  a  critical 
and  dogmatic  Ishmaelite.  In  other  words,  he  can  scarcel}'  be  said  to  belong  to 
any  distinct  school  of  critics  or  theologians.  He  confesses  that  to  a  certain  degree 
he  follows  his  great  teacher,  Dr.  C.  J.  Nitzsch,  but  he  at  the  same  time  claims  to 
write  with  entire  freedom.  He  expects  to  excite  equal  displeasure  alike  with  ad- 
vanced criticism  and  traditional  dogmaticism.  In  regard  to  the  former  he  admits 
that  he  regards  the  standpoint  of  historical  criticism  as  the  only  one  for  scientific 
theology  to  occupy  at  the  present  day  in  dealing  with  the  Scriptures,  but  he  has 
no  sympathy  with  that  type  of  radical  criticism  which  scouts  the  conservative 
position  but  puts  nothing  better  in  its  place,  and  which  seems  more  anxious  to  say 
something  new  than  something  tenable.  In  regard  to  traditional  dogmaticism  he 
takes  a  stand  which  may  be  not  inappropriately  described  as  dogmatic  opposition. 
In  the  Preface  he  says  that  the  would-be  orthodoxy  of  to-day  is  "like  a  somnam- 
bulist going  with  his  eyes  closed  on  the  housetops  of  the  century. "  And  all  through 
the  treatise  the  "traditional,"  the  "scholastic,"  the  "dogmatic"  theologian  is 
often  treated  with  scant  civility.  He  thinks  that  the  biblical  method  is  richer  and 
deeper,  and  more  satisfying  to  the  intellectual  and  religious  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  truth  in  this  as  against  certain  types  of  dogmatic  theology,  but  the 
severe  language  of  our  author,  and  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  his  scold- 
ings are  administered,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  he  is  often  threshing  a  man  of 
straw,  and  going  out  of  his  way  to  do  it,  considerably  weakens  his  defence  of  a 
sound  view  of  the  value  of  biblical  theology.  If  one  were  to  mention  Calvin's 
Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  our  author,  no  doubt  he  would  rank  it  among 
the  traditional  dogmatism  which  he  denounces,  while,  in  the  judgment  of  any  one 
who  reads  Calvin's  great  work  with  care,  we  are  sure  that  the  conviction  will  be 
fixed  that  the  Instittites  are  distinctively  biblical,  while  severely  systematic. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  our  author's  standpoint  it  should  be  added  that 
"he  unreservedly  renounces  the  inferences  drawn  from  that  antiquated  theory  of 
inspiration  which  has  done  more  to  encumber  the  Bible  than  to  illumine  it. "  (P. 
XX.  What  that  particular  doctrine  which  he  renounces  is,  he  does  not  inform  us,  nor 
does  he  define  in  what  sense  he  regards  the  Bible  to  be  inspired.  From  the  free 
manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the  Scriptures  it  is  evident  that  his  doctrine  of 
inspiration  is  by  no  means  definite,  but  to  us  quite  inadequate.  He  makes  little 
difference  between  the  New  Testament  canonical  books  and  the  writings  of  the 
early  Christian  church,  and  about  the  only  kind  of  inspiration  he  appears  to  hold 
is  a  subjective  illumination  of  a  high  order. 

We  have  been  thus  at  some  care  to  indicate  the  critical  and  dogmatic  attitude 
of  our  author.  Against  radical  criticism  he  does  good  service,  but  his  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  Scriptures  scarcely  satisfies  us.  Against  what  he  calls  traditional 
dogmatism  he  is  too  severe  and  indiscriminate;  and,  in  some  cases,  his  weapons 
here  used  might  be  turned  fatally  against  himself.  In  a  general  way  our  author 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  mediation  school  in  Germany,  and  yet  he  is  too  inde- 
pendent at  times  to  escape  being  regarded  as  an  Ishmaelite  even  in  that  school. 
But  we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  book  itself.  It  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  go  into  details  of  any  kind  with  nearly  one  thousand  pages  of  compact  and 
scholarly  writing  before  us. 
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A  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  treatise  may  be  helpful  at  the  outset.  In 
the  first  volume,  after  an  Introduction,  which  deals  mainly  with  the  problem,  the 
standpoint,  and  the  method  of  the  work,  the  discussion  is  divided  into  three  books. 
In  the  first,  "The  Teaching  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptics"  is  set  forth. 
In  the  second,  "The  Teaching  of  Jesus  according  to  John"  is  unfolded.  In  the 
third,  "  The  Views  of  the  First  Apostles"  as  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
exhibited.  In  Book  I.  there  are  eight  chapters,  with  the  following  titles :  Intro- 
ductory, The  Kingdom  of  God,  The  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God,  The  Heavenly 
Father  and  the  World,  The  Way  of  Kighteousness,  The  Messianic  Salvation,  The 
Church,  and  The  Judgment  of  the  World.  In  Book  II.  there  are  five  chapters,  as 
follows :  Introductory,  God  and  the  World,  The  Testimony  of  Jesus  to  Himself, 
The  Founding  of  Salvation,  The  Development  of  Eternal  Life.  In  Book  III. 
there  are  three  j)arts.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  First  Apostles  in  four  chapters : 
The  Standpoint  of  the  First  Apostles,  The  Preaching  of  the  Original  Apostles, 
The  Life  of  the  Primitive  Church,  Further  Developments.  The  second  part  treats 
of  the  Epistle  of  James  in  six  chapters,  as  follows:  Introductory,  God  and  Man, 
The  Salvation  that  is  in  Christ,  Faith  and  Works,  Justification,  The  Christian  Life. 
In  the  third  part  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  the  theme  in  five  chapters :  Intro- 
ductory, God  the  Father  and  the  People  of  His  Inheritance,  The  Person  and  Suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  1  he  Pilgrim  State  and  Walk  of  the  Christian,  The  Preaching  to 
the  Dead,  and  The  Judgment  of  the  World.  Let  it  be  noted  here  that  our  author 
does  not  admit  the  canonicity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

In  the  second  volume  there  are  also  three  books.  The  first  (Book  IV.)  deals  with 
the  Pauline  System,  the  second  (Book  V.)  treats  of  the  Primitive  Apostolic  Method 
of  Teaching,  and  the  third  (Book  VI.)  takes  up  the  Common  Christian  and  Post- 
Apostolic  Modes  of  Teaching.  In  each  of  these  the  treatment  is  entirely  complete 
and  exhaustive,  as  the  following  headings  will  fully  show.  In  Book  IV.,  which 
treats  of  the  Pauline  System,  the  headings  of  the  nine  chapters  are  as  follows: 
Introductory,  Flesh  and  Spirit,  Adam  and  Christ,  God  and  the  World,  The  Estab- 
lishment of  Salvation,  The  Way  of  fc^alvation,  The  Life  in  the  Spirit,  The  Chris- 
tian Church,  The  Consummation  of  the  Kingdom.  In  Book  V.  there  are  three 
parts.  In  Fart  I. ,  which  deals  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  following  are 
the  titles  of  the  five  chapters:  Introductory,  The  Covenant  God  and  His  Promises, 
The  Son  of  God  and  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  The  High  Priesthood  of 
Christ,  Means  and  End  of  Salvation.  Part  II.  treats  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  has 
five  chapters,  as  follows:  Introductory,  Heaven  and  Earth,  The  Lamb  of  God,  The 
Community  of  the  Saints,  The  History  of  the  End.  In  Part  III.  there  are  six 
chapters,  dealing  with  the  following  topics  :  Introductory,  The  Only-Begotten, 
God  and  the  World,  The  Work  of  Salvation,  Faith  and  Love,  Ihe  Church  and  the 
Consummation.  In  Book  VI.  there  are  only  three  chapters,  and  they  have  for 
their  consideration  the  following  topics:  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  together  with  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The  Epistle  of  Jude,  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  The 
Pastoral  Epistles.    In  each  chapter  there  are  several  paragraphs. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  set  down  this  inventory  of  these  two  compre- 
hensive volumes.  Our  main  object  in  placing  it  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  this 
formal  way  is  to  show  how  comprehensive  and  thorough  the  plan  of  our  author  is. 
To  read  such  a  treatise,  even  though  one  is  often  compelled  to  dissent  from  the 
views  expressed,  is  a  fine  educational  exercise.    The  metJiod,  we  may  add  here. 
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seems  to  us  in  every  way  admirable,  even  though  in  many  instances  we  would  not 
agree  with  our  author  in  the  way  he  applies  his  method,  and  with  the  results 
which  he  obtains.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  treatise  presents  as  good  a 
method  of  biblical  theology  as  any  work  yet  published.  This  causes  us  all  the  more  to 
regret  that  our  author  had  not  made  a  better  use  of  such  an  excellent  method  :  a 
good  example,  so  far  as  method  is  concerned,  to  some  competent  English-speaking 
scholar  with  sound  doctrinal  views  to  go  over  the  ground  substantially  as  our 
author  has  done,  and  to  give  us  better  exegetical  and  theological  results. 

In  what  we  have  further  to  say  upon  this  work  we  shall  be  content  to  indicate 
our  author's  dogmatic  i^osition  in  regard  to  several  important  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system.  In  general  it  will  appear  that  there  is  a  decided  departure 
from  the  evangelical  Keformed  faith  at  several  crucial  points,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  that  our  author  seeks  to  conform  his  exegesis  of  Scripture 
texts  to  his  views  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  scholastic  theologians  with 
whom  he  has  a  standing  fead. 

In  regard  to  the  divinity,  and  specially  to  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
holds  peculiar  views.  In  the  synoptic  Gospels  he  says  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
pre-existence  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  he  admits  that  at  the 
outset  this  idea  comes  in  by  reason  of  the  pre-Christian  Logos  idea  of  the  Alexan- 
drian philosophy.  In  the  Christology  of  Paul  he  admits  that  there  are  statements 
which  imply  i^re-existence,  but  he  makes  frantic  exegetical  efforts  to  explain  them 
away.  Some  of  the  texts  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  very  plain, 
he  says  are  "remarkable  and  enigmatic."  Others  teach  a  sort  of  ideal  pre-exist- 
ence, where  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  the  Logos  idea  the  distinction  between 
ideal  and  real  pre-existence  has  been  lost.  Still  other  texts  are  explained  by  "  the 
general  notice  of  a  heavenly  pre-existence,  just  as  the  Israelites  regarded  all  their 
sacred  things  as  originally  pre-existing  in  heaven."  As  a  sort  of  summary  on  page 
78,  Volume  II.,  we  have  the  following  "remarkable  and  enigmatical"  statement: 
"The  apostle  nowhere  really  establishes  or  teaches  the  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
but,  specially  in  his  earlier  epistles,  pre-supposes  it  as  familiar  to  his  readers  and 
disputed  by  no  one.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  notion  which  was  not  in  the 
least  strange  even  to  the  primitive  apostolic  Christians  before  Paul.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  clearly  added  nothing  essential  to  the  simple  Christology  of  the 
primitive  apostles,  so  that  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  first  three  Gospels, 
in  the  speeches  of  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  or  in  1  Peter." 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person,  he  asserts  that  even 
Paul  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  Son  of  God  on  coming  into  the  world  assumed 
only  the  sarx,  which  was  exchanged  for  the  spiritual  body  at  the  resurrection.  In 
short,  the  Christology  of  the  apostle  is  anthropocentric,  not  theocentric. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  in  John's  writings  our  author  admits  that 
a  higher  type  of  Christology  appears,  but  he  stubbornly  refuses  to  admit  that  it  is 
original  or  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  the  two  natures  or 
the  notion  of  proper  pre-existence.  Then  the  pre-Christian  Logos  is  the  scape-goat 
upon  whose  head  the  blame  is  laid,  so  as  to  have  it  borne  away  out  of  sight  for 
ever.  But  the  scape-goat  method  is  scarcely  sound  exegesis,  nor  in  harmony  with 
the  historical  method  which  our  author  professes  to  constantly  pursue.  It  need 
only  be  added  in  justice  to  our  author  that  he  does  not  in  the  least  degree  favor 
the  kenotic  doctrine  in  any  form.    But  what  his  own  doctrine  is  we  can  scarcely 
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gather.  In  John  he  finds  the  highest  form  of  Christology,  and  it  is  thus  expressed : 
"The  eternal  self -revelation  of  God  became  in  Jesus  an  object  of  sensuous  per- 
ception, so  that  the  disciples  could  see  it  with  their  eyes  and  handle  it  with  their 
hands."  There  is  no  "incarnation"  and  no  "kenosis."  (Vol.  11. ,  p.  425.) 
Again:  "  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  there  appeared  personally  the  self-revelation  and 
the  self-communication  of  God ;  in  him  it  entered  into  a  human  life ;  so  that  we 
may  certainly  speak  of  its  God-like  character,  though  we  do  not  mean  that  a 
divine  was  added  to  a  human  or  a  human  to  a  divine  personality."  There  was  "a 
real  entrance  of  a  divine  life  and  being  into  humanity,  and  if  Christ  is  not  of  us, 
a  true  member  of  our  race,  then  what  is  his  is  not  oiirs,  but  Godhead  and 
humanity  are  separated  by  the  same  distance  as  before."  (P.  426,  Vol.  II.)  May 
we  not  properly  call  this  monophysite  socinianism  in  modern  attire? 

Another  important  doctrine  where  our  author's  views  may  be  tested  at  a  cru- 
cial point  relates  to  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  terms  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  "a  vague  traditional  conception,"  and  he  rejects  it  at  once.  (P. 
206,  Vol.  II. )  "  The  Spirit  of  God  is  God  himself  in  his  living  presence  in  the  world, 
in  his  holy  self -communication  to  men,  which  everywhere  wards  off  the  assaults  of 
sin."  (P.  205,  Vol.  II.)  "The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  power  of  holy  love  with  which 
God  in  Christ  lays  hold  of  the  human  heart."  (P.  205,  Vol.  II.)  Our  author 
adds,  by  way  of  explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  Spirit  comes  to  be  spoken  of  as 
personal  by  Paul,  "  Our  apostle  has,  indeed,  poetically  or  rhetorically  personified 
the  Holy  Spirit  now  and  then,  just  as  he  has  personified  the  flesh,  sin  and  death." 
(P.  207,  Vol.  II.)  But  no  more  is  needed  to  exhibit  the  views  of  our  author,  and 
we  need  do  no  more  than  add,  that  with  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  before  us  we  can  justly  charge  him  with  destroying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  At  best  there  remains  to  us  a  sort  of  modal,  temporal  Trinity,  while  uni- 
personality  is  always  asserted  of  the  Godhead. 

Another  cardinal  doctrine  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  our  author's  teach- 
ing is  that  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  this  point  we  regret  to  say 
that  we  find  the  views  of  our  author  sadly  defective ;  and,  what  is,  perhaps,  worse, 
they  are  supported  by  such  perverted  exegesis  of  texts  as  to  cause  one  to  grow 
quite  impatient  with  the  efforts.  All  along  the  painful  conviction  is  forced  on  our 
minds  that  he  is  among  the  dogmatists  after  all,  and  has  brought  his  preconceived 
views  to  the  Scripture,  and  then  tried  to  make  the  Scripture  fit  the  doctrine. 

The  vicaiious  nature  of  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  made  is  repudiated,  and 
the  sacrificial  nature  of  his  death  is  not  admitted.  There  is  no  strict  atonement, 
and,  of  course,  no  imputation,  so  that  justification  is  in  a  vague  way  pardon  and 
restoration  in  Christ.  By  faith  grace  is  received,  rather  than  Christ  accepted. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  objective  soteriology  is  repudiated,  and 
we  are  left  with  only  a  sort  of  subjective  aspect  of  the  work.  But  upon  all  this 
we  cannot  now  dwell.    We  simply  point  out  the  radical  defect  here. 

Serious  fault  must  also  be  found  with  much  of  the  eschatology  of  our  author. 
There  shall  be  no  real  bodily  resurrection :  ' '  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  divine  principle 
of  the  life  of  believers,  the  living  centre  of  their  personality,  and  when  this  prin- 
ciple reaches  its  f  nil  development  it  finds  its  expression  in  a  body  which  corresponds 
to  the  perfect  inner  life,  and  this  is  called  tJie  spiritual  body.'"  (P.  268,  Vol.  II.) 
Thus  there  is  no  resurrection  save  for  the  just.  (P.  268,  Vol.  II.)  Second 
probation  and  final  restorationism  are  both  found  in  Paul's  teaching.    A  passage 
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like,  "In  the  name  of  Jesus  every  kijee  shall  bow,  even  of  things  under  the  earth," 
is  taken  "to  pre-suppose  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  those  formerly  dead."  (P. 
276,  Vol.  11.)  This  curious  statement  meets  us  on  page  275:  "If  the  apostle  has 
nowhere  expressed  the  possibility  of  conversion,  and,  therefore,  of  salvation  after 
death,  it  is  undeniably  pre-supposed  in  his  doctrinal  system."  We  ask,  How? 
Where  ?  This  passage  indicates  restorationism.  ' '  He  (Paul)  has  rather  taught  a 
final  redemption  and  deliverance  of  all."  (P.  278,  Vol.  II.)  Hence  universalism 
is  the  final  outcome  of  the  consummation.  But  this  must  suffice  to  show  the  drift 
of  the  doctrine  of  our  author  here. 

There  are  many  other  things  we  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  the  doc- 
trines which  this  scholarly  work  sets  forth.  It  would  be  interesting  to  notice  the 
views  of  our  author  in  regard  to  predestination  which  are  anti-Calvinistic,  in 
regard  to  the  monistic  philosophy  which  underlies  his  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the 
views  set  forth  in  reference  to  the  import  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  in 
regard  to  the  church  and  the  kingdom,  and  in  regard  to  the  second  advent  and 
the  judgment,  but  we  must  not  enlarge. 

It  would  also  be  an  interesting  thing  to  jjoint  out  how  studiously  the  miracu- 
lous elements  are  avoided.  In  the  Gospel  narratives,  and  in  the  Acts,  it  is  simply 
amazing  how  little  is  said  in  a  work  so  exhaustive  as  this  in  regard  to  the  miracle. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  part  in  the  way  in  which  the  supernatural  factor 
is  excluded  or  minimized  all  through  the  narrative.  The  views  taken  of  inspira- 
tion, already  referred  to,  harmonize  with  this  attitude  in  reference  to  the  super- 
natural. It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  such  an  able  treatise  should  so  fail  us 
at  this  important  point.  There  is  so  much  that  we  like  about  the  author's  method 
and  style  that  our  regret  is  all  the  greater  on  this  account. 

In  concluding  this  review  we  make  a  brief  estimate  of  this  work  along  some 
other  lines,  which  may  help  its  readers  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole : 

1,  Critically,  a  good  deal  can  be  said  in  its  favor,  for  our  author  takes  firm 
ground  against  radical  views  and  methods.  This  is  a  good  sign  for  Germany,  and 
is  instructive  for  us.  While  at  not  a  few  points,  as  in  regard  to  the  synoptic 
problem,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  authorship  of  Hebrews,  his  views 
may  be  questioned,  yet  in  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles 
and  the  Apocalypse  he  deserves  praise  for  his  work  and  conclusions. 

2,  Exegetically,  the  work  shows  great  ability.  When  his  hands  are  not  tied 
by  the  bonds  of  doctrinal  prepossessions  his  exegetical  work  is  of  a  high  order,  but 
when  he  wishes  to  explain  away  some  traditional  doctrine  of  the  dogmatic  theolo- 
gian his  very  ability  becomes  a  snare,  and  leads  to  most  ingenious  explanations  of 
texts  and  facts.  This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  work  which  we  are  inclined  to 
think  most  careful  readers  will  be  sure  to  notice.  An  anti-dogmatic  bias  may  be 
quite  as  hurtful  to  the  exegete  as  the  dogmatic  of  which  our  author  has  so  many 
hard  things  to  say.  The  one  extreme  is  quite  as  objectionable  as  the  other.  The 
centre  of  gravity  and  the  emphasis  should  always  be  carefully  regarded  by  the 
exegete. 

3,  Historically,  the  method  of  the  work  is  a  good  one.  To  follow  out  the 
development  of  the  various  doctrines  in  the  Scriptures  from  the  proper  standpoint 
in  regard  to  their  nature  is  a  fruitful  source  of  sound  conclusions.  In  every 
case  the  nature  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  this  method  is  pursued. 
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Save  for  the  free  way  in  which  our  author  deals  with  the  Scriptures  we  have  much 
to  say  in  praise  of  his  general  method. 

4,  Doctrinally,  the  conclusions  as  we  have  seen  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
concensus  of  the  Keformed  creeds.  The  author  concedes  this,  which  does  not  help 
the  case.  For  us,  therefore,  the  doctrinal  result  is  of  little  value  at  many  cardinal 
points.  Its  chief  benefit  here  is  to  put  us  on  the  defensive  of  our  own  doctrines, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  treatise  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Such  a  book  from  a 
sound,  doctrinal  basis  would  be  invaluable. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Feancis  E.  Beattie. 

Bkiggs'  The  Messiah  op  the  Apostles. 
The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles.    By  Cha7ies  Agustus  Briggs,  D.  D.,  Edward 
Bobinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Crown  8vo,  pp,  xv.,  562.  $3.00. 
In  1886  Professor  Briggs  published  a  volume  on  Messianic  Pro'phecy ;  this 
was  followed  by  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels^  appearing  in  1894.    Our  present  volume 
forms  the  third  in  the  series,  in  the  preface  to  which  we  have  the  promise  of  two 
additional  volumes,  to  be  entitled  The  Messiah  of  the  Ghurch  and  The  Messiah  of 
the  Theologians. 

The  series  evidently  contemplates  a  thorough,  systematic  and  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  development  of  the  "Messianic  Idea"  from  its  germs  in  earliest 
prophecy  down  to  the  modern  phases  it  assumes  in  the  synthesis  of  philosophic 
theology  of  latest  times.  There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  scope  of  this  scheme. 
We  confess  a  keen  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes  yet  to  apj)ear ; 
what  contrasts  they  will  present  to  the  biblical  conception  treated  in  the  preceding 
volumes,  and  what  may  be  revealed  as  the  difference  between  The  Messiah  of  the 
Church  and  The  Messiah  of  the  Theologians ;  the  very  titles  are  suggestive  and 
prophetic  of  much  that  may  prove  very  interesting  reading. 

In  his  preface  to  the  volume  now  under  consideration  the  author  says : 

"No  one  who  has  studied  through  the  literature  of  Christology  can  do  other 
than  say  that  the  researches  of  recent  scholars  have  put  the  whole  subject  in  such 
new  lights  that  the  writings  of  the  older  scholars  have  become,  for  the  most  part, 
antiquated.  There  are  doubtless  many  still  living  who  are  unwilling  to  accept 
any  theological  opinions  which  have  not  been  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the 
antiquarians.  For  such  the  author  does  not  write.  The  readers  he  desires  are 
the  open-minded  and  truth-loving,  who  would  see  the  Christ  as  the  apostles  saw 
him,  and  who  will  not  be  restrained  from  the  heavenly  vision  by  the  pretended  perils 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  and  of  Biblical  Theology,  or  by  the  supposed  safer  paths 
of  traditional  and  ecclesiastical  theology.  .  .  .  The  Christ  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment appears  in  fresh  lines  of  grace,  beauty  and  grandeur  with  every  fresh  glance 
at  him.  The  author  has  done  his  best  to  turn  away  from  the  Christ  of  the  theolo- 
gians and  of  the  creeds  and  of  the  church,  and  to  see  the  Messiah  as  he  appeared 
to  each  writer  in  each  separate  writing.  The  diversity  is  great.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  combine  the  diverse  representations  in  a  higher  unity.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  construct  what  some  call  a  logical  system.  But  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  constrain  all  the  material  into  such  a  system  of  deductive  logic. 
Such  a  method  involves  the  sacrifice  of  material  which  is  essential  to  the  portrai- 
ture of  the  Messiah.  .  .  .  The  summary  statement  in  the  concluding  chapter 
gives  the  Christology  of  the  apostles  in  quite  different  proportions  to  those  familiar 
in  the  dogmatic  systems.  But  these  proportions  are  the  proportions  of  the  truth 
and  facts  of  the  apostolic  writings.  If  I  were  writing  the  Christology  of  the 
church,  or  the  Christology  of  the  dogmatic  system,  other  proportions  would 
doubtless  appear." 
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Dr.  Briggs  was  too  mcanifestly  serious  iu  penning  those  lines  to  create  any  sus- 
picion of  fun,  but  he  would  have  been  perfectly  excusable  if  his  eye  had  twinkled 
the  least  bit  as  he  wrote,  "  There  are  doubtless  many  still  limng  who  are  unwilling 
to  accept  any  theological  opinions  which  have  not  been  stamped  with  the  approval 
of  the  antiquarians'''' ;  the  italicized  words  are  very  amusing  to  us.  The  alignment 
of  the  Higher  Critics  in  the  next  sentence  will  prove  pleasing  to  the  altitudinous. 

Whether  the  author  has  attained  to  that  ' '  heavenly  vision  "  to  which  he  aspired 
may  possibly  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  readers ;  there  will  be  less 
doubt  perhaps  of  his  measurable  success  iu  the  effort  "to  turn  away  from  the  Christ 
of  the  theologians  and  of  the  creeds  and  of  the  church. " 

The  chief  thing  of  note  in  the  book  is  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  reversed  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  1888  he  published  in  the  Presby- 
terian RivieiD  a  brief,  but  very  able  article,  attacking  the  theory  of  the  composite 
character  of  the  Apocalypse ;  he  now  accepts  heartily  this  theory,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  work  is  the  ingenious  re-assortment  and  re-arrangement  of  the  docu- 
ment as  it  has  passed  through  the  four  different  editions  of  it  before  reaching  its 
final  form.  He  does  not  in  this  volume  vindicate  his  change  of  view,  he  simply 
announces  it  and  proceeds  to  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse  in  accord 
therewith. 

In  conclusion  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the  method  pursued  in  this  study 
does  not  commend  itself  to  our  experience  of  it;  "the  effort  to  see  the  Messiah  as 
he  appeared  to  each  writer  in  each  separate  writing  "  seems  to  have  some  manifest 
advantages,  but  the  general  effect  is  not  the  best.  It  is  something  like  trying  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age  by  examining 
the  pictures  of  him  taken  in  infancy,  in  childhood,  in  youth,  and  then  upon 
reaching  his  majority,  and  combining  the  series  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination 
into  one  portrait;  the  series  would  be  an  interesting  study  of  the  man's  gradual 
growth  and  development,  but  we  would  have  a  far  more  satisfactory  impression  of 
the  developed  man  by  seeing  one  picture  of  him  after  Tie  had  developed.  Just  so, 
speaking  for  one's  self  only,  the  impression  made  by  this  study  of  the  Messiah  is 
a  confused  fragmentary  one;  we  put  forth  this  judgment  with  diffidence;  let  each 
reader  decide  for  himself,  but  comparing  the  presentation  of  Christ  made  by  this 
specimen  of  Biblical  theology  with  that  offered  by  systematic  theology,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  of  being  ruled  out  of  "the  open-minded  and  truth-loving" 
class,  we  are  compelled  to  record  our  verdict  in  the  language  of  our  Master:  "No 
man  also  having  drunk  the  old  straightway  desireth  the  new ;  for  he  saith.  The 

OLD  IS  BETTER."  SaMUEL  M.  SmITH. 

Columbia,  S.  G. 

Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief. 
The  Foundations  of  Belief  ;  being  Notes  introductory  to  the  Study  of  Theology. 
By  the  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  author  of  A  Philosophic  Defence 
of  Doubt.,  etc.     New  York  and  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 
12mo,  pp.  366. 

This  is  an  able  book  by  a  busy  British  statesman,  who  for  five  or  six  years  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  under  the  recent  Liberal  ministry  in  Great  Britain. 
But  its  interest  does  not  rest  merely  upon  this  fact,  for  it  is  a  book  marked  by 
considerable  freshness  and  power.    One  wonders  how  the  author,  amid  all  the 
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duties  of  his  office,  aud  while  wrestling  with  Irish  Home  Rule,  was  able  to  get 
time  and  quiet  to  produce  a  volume  having  many  features  of  philosophical  im- 
portance. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  follows  up  a  previous  work  of  the  author's  entitled  A 
Philosophic  Defence  of  Doubt,  although  it  deals  with  certain  phases  of  belief  in 
relation  to  religion.  The  sub-title  of  the  work  indicates  that  the  author  intends 
it  to  serve  af^  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology.  How  far  it  will  properly 
serve  such  a  purpose  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
whether  the  book  is  written  for  or  against  the  theology  of  supernatural  religion. 
Whilst  naturalism  is  severely  criticized  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  supernaturalism 
is  vindicated.  In  some  respects  the  agnostic  positions  are  indirectly  favored, 
although  it  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  fair  to  place  our  author  among  the 
agnostics. 

The  book  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first  deals  with  "  Some  Consequences 
of  Belief,"  the  second  with  Some  Reasons  for  Belief,"  the  third  with  "Some 
Causes  of  Belief,"  and  the  fourth  makes  "  Some  Suggestions  Towards  a  Provisional 
Philosophy."    The  fourth  part  is  the  most  important. 

The  order  in  which  the  topics  are  treated  at  once  strikes  the  reader  as  peculiar. 
To  deal  first  with  the  consequences  of  belief  seems  a  little  strange,  to  say  the  least. 
Our  author  seems  to  acknowledge  this  peculiarity,  and  to  coufess  that  his  choice 
of  this  order  was  intentional.  He  hopes  thereby  to  secure  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  more  fully.  This,  of  course,  is  a  worthy  ambition  on  his  part, 
but  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  he  has  not  succeeded  in  puzzling  the 
reader  rather  than  instructing  him  in  the  first  half  of  his  treatise. 

In  the  first  part,  in  which  some  consequences  of  belief  are  sketched,  natural- 
ism in  three  respects  is  considered.  The  scheme  known  as  naturalism  in  this 
book  has  been,  the  author  says,  also  described  as  agnosticism,  positivism  and 
empiricism.  As  a  system  of  thought  its  main  position  is  that  we  know  phenomena, 
and  the  laws  which  connect  them,  but  we  know  nothing  more.  This  system  is 
treated  of  first  in  the  sphere  of  ethics,  secondly  in  the  realm  of  aBsthetic,  and 
thirdly  in  the  field  of  reason.  In  each  case  naturalism  is  inadequate  as  a  true 
philosophy.  Its  chief  defect  is  that  it  supplies  no  fixed  factor  in  morals,  in  the 
matter  of  beauty,  or  in  philosophy.  But  while  the  author  points  out  with  great 
acuteness  the  inherent  defects  of  what  he  calls  naturalism  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
he  does  much  to  justify  the  opposite  scheme.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  be  so  cautious 
in  committing  himself  to  any  conclusions  that  one  almost  catches  the  spirit  of 
"philosophical  doubt"  while  reading  it.  Perhaps  this  excessive  caution  in  the 
realm  of  philosophy  is,  in  the  case  of  our  author,  the  unconscious  consequence  of 
his  life  as  a  statesman,  especially  while  dealing  with  the  knotty  subject  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  All  through  a  certain  vagueness  appears  in  the  discussion,  aris- 
ing in  part,  at  least,  from  the  fact  that  the  term  belief  is  not  defined.  We  are  left 
to  gather,  as  best  we  can,  our  author's  meaning  from  his  somewhat  unsteady  use 
of  the  term. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  where  "Some  Reasons  for  Belief"  are  given, 
the  philosophic  basis  of  naturalism  is  first  shown  to  be  defective,  and  then  the 
system  of  idealism  is  shown  to  be  but  little  better.  Then  the  author  deals  with 
philosophy  and  rationalism,  and  with  rationalistic  orthodoxy.  All  through  this 
part  of  the  treatise  the  reader  is  puzzled  more  and  more  to  catch  the  precise 
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drift  of  tlie  author's  teaching.  Sometimes  he  is  dealing  hard  blows  to  the  natural- 
istic scheme,  and  again  he  is  reading  a  serious  lecture  to  the  traditional  theologian. 
Sometimes  the  belief  of  the  one  seems  to  be  spoken  of,  and,  again,  the  belief  of 
the  other  seems  to  be  before  our  author.  In  short,  our  author  would  have  greatly- 
aided  the  reader  if  he  had  told  us  whose  belief  he  was  constantly  dealing  with. 

Then  in  the  third  part  ' '  Some  Causes  of  Belief  "  are  considered.  Two  main 
topics  are  here  considered  under  the  headings  "  Causes  of  Experience"  and  "Au- 
thority and  Keason."  Here,  again,  we  wish  that  our  author  had  favored  us  with 
some  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  terms  "experience,"  and  "au- 
thority." The  origin  of  experience  he  finds  partly  in  reason  and  partly  in  authority. 
Indeed,  he  gives  authority  a  large  place  in  the  process.  But  he  uses  the  term 
authority  in  a  wide  sense,  and  coins  in  this  connection  a  peculiar  phrase  to  denote 
in  a  happy  way  his  meaning  here.  That  phrase  is  "psychological  climate,"  and  by 
it  in  a  measure  what  others  term  environment  is  denoted.  Now  our  author  finds 
the  origin  of  experience,  and  so  of  our  beliefs,  largely  in  the  "psychological 
climate, "  in  which  we  may  be  placed,  and  at  times  he  seems  to  be  almost  back  on 
the  ground  of  the  naturalism  which  he  had  already  repudiated. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  the  treatise  where  "  Suggestions  Towards  a  Provisional 
Philosophy"  are  made,  six  topics  are  briefly  discussed.  First,  "The  Ground- 
work"; secondly,  "  Beliefs  and  Formulas  "  ;  thirdly,  "Beliefs,  Formulas  and  Ee- 
alities  " ;  fourthly,  "  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas  "  ;  fifthly,  "  Science  and  Theology  "; 
and  sixthly,  "Suggestions  Towards  a  Provisional  Unification."  Ihese  topics  are 
set  forth  in  rather  an  abstract  way,  yet  with  philosophical  ability,  and  a  good  deal 
of  wit  appears  in  the  whole  discussion.  Space  forbids  any  full  exhibition  of  the 
contents  of  this  the  most  important  part  of  the  book,  for  it  is  here  that  the  au- 
th«»r's  positive  views,  so  far  as  he  expresses  any  such  views,  are  set  forth. 

He  points  out  that  our  beliefs  may  be  considered  from  three  aspects.  They 
may  be  considered  from  the  view-point  of  their  practical  necessity,  of  their  philo- 
sophical proof,  and  of  their  scientific  origin.  He  also  makes  some  ingenious 
remarks  to  show  why  men  more  easily  abandon  a  scientific  belief  of  any  sort  than 
a  religious  belief,  and  that  the  abandonment  of  the  former  may  not  affect  conduct 
while  the  latter  will  surely  do  so.  Then  our  author,  on  the  one  hand,  severely 
criticises  Herbert  Spencer,  and  on  the  other  he  scolds  the  traditional  theologians 
heartily.  All  the  while  he  is  practically  hiding  his  own  views,  at  least  from  open 
inspection,  which  is  scarcely  fair. 

Our  author  concludes  with  the  brief  statement  of  four  broad  principles  which 
he  says  emerge  from  his  discussions.  First,  any  system  of  knowledge  which  we 
may  be  able  to  construct  must  suffer  from  obscurities,  defects  of  proof,  and  from 
in  coherencies.  Secondly,  No  unification  of  belief  of  the  slightest  theoretical  value 
can  take  place  on  a  purely  scientific  basis,  that  is,  by  an  induction  from  particular 
experiences.  .Thirdlj^  No  theory  of  knowledge  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not 
find  room  within  it  for  the  fact  that  so  far  as  empirical  science  can  tell  us  anything 
about  matter,  most  of  the  proximate  causes  of  belief,  and  all  its  ultimate  causes 
are  non-rational  in  their  character.  Fourthly,  No  unification  of  beliefs  can  be 
practically  adequate  which  does  not  include  ethical  beliefs  as  well  as  scientific 
ones.  He  adds  that  to  enforce,  illustrate,  and  apply  these  principles  is  the  main 
object  of  his  book,  and  in  this  vfay  he  hopes  to  establish  the  interdependence  of 
the  great  religious,  ethical,  and  scientific  truths  to  which  our  beliefs  relate. 
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To  make  a  general  estimate  of  the  ultimate  value  of  the  book  is  to  our  mind 
not  easy.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  ready  style,  and  yet  it  is  so  cautious  and  marked 
by  so  many  qualifications  that  we  confess  great  difficulty  to  discover  its  precise 
import.    At  times  his  subtile  exposure  of  what  he  calls  naturalism  inspires  one 

•  with  high  hopes  as  to  the  goal  to  which  our  author  will  lead  us.  Then,  again, 
when  he  seems  to  intimate,  indirectly  at  least,  that,  perhaps,  no  other  system  is 
very  much  more  complete,  we  grow  fearful  lest  we  are  to  be  led  into  the  cold 
shades  of  agnosticism.  In  brief,  while  apparently  this  book  is  a  critique  upon 
naturalism  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  discover, 
perhaps,  years  hence,  that  it  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  acute  and  dangerous  books 
that  has  been  recently  written  in  the  interests  of  skepticism  in  its  agnostic  phases. 
This  is  a  present  fear  of  ours;  we  hope  that  it  may  be  proved  groundless.  In  any 
case  the  book  is  stronger  in  its  destructive  than  in  its  constructive  parts,  and  to 
our  thinking  affords  no  adequate  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Francis  K.  Beattie. 

Maggeegoe's  Histoey  of  New  Testament  Apologetics. 
HiSTOEY  OF  New  Testament  Apologetics.    By  James  Maggregor,  D.  Z).,  Some- 
time Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh  ;  Author 

*  of  the  Apology  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  The  Revelation  and  the  Record ; 
Bible  Class  Books  on  Galatians  and  Exodus,  etc.,  etc.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    New  York:  1894.    8vo,  pp  viii.  370.  $3.00. 

This  able  book  is  really  much  more  than  it  purports  to  be.    It  contains  real 
apologetics  of  no  meagre  or  mean  sort.    Possibly,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 

♦  subject,  this  could  not  be  avoided,  and  possibly,  also,  it  was  to  be  expected.  For 
by  blood  the  author  is  a  Scotchman  ("my  name  is  Maggregor"),  and  by  appoint- 
ment he  was  "sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology."  His  belligerency, 
therefore,  comes  "both  by  nature  and  by  practice."  He  cannot  witness  a  fray 
without  taking  a  hand  in  it.  All  this,  while  palpably  outside  the  scope  of  the 
book,  really  adds  to  its  absorbing  interest.  Among  its  finest  paragraphs  are  those 
in  which,  anent  the  swine  miracle  and  believing  Christ  while  not  believing  on  him, 
the  "  weapons  of  precision"  are  wrenched  from  Prof.  Huxley's  hands  and  turned 
against  him  with  telling,  murderous  effect.  In  hand-to-hand  encounters  of  this 
kind  the  author  is  at  his  best. 

The  volume  under  review  concludes  a  series  of  three,  the  other  two  being 
Apology  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  The  Rezelation  and  the  Record.  Each  is 
complete  in  itself  and  independent  of  the  others,  but  all  treat  in  an  exhaustive 
way  different  periods  or  phases  of  the  same  general  subject.  The  author  has 
entered  and  possessed  a  field  hitherto  but  partially  occupied  so  far  as  treatises  with 
this  distinctive  end  in  view  are  concerned.  He  has  done  his  work  in  a  thorough 
and  scholarly  manner;  to  the  immediate  task  is  brought  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  sacred  history,  and  contemporary  literature  in  higher  criticism  and 
agnostic  speculation  that  is  simply  marvellous,  while  wherever  he  touches  the  con- 
troverted fundamentals  of  Scriptural  faith,  he  is  conservative  and  sound  to  the 
core.  Not  only  the  history  of  apologetics,  but  apologetics  also,  at  least  in  outline, 
are  brought  up  to  date  in  a  manner  eminently  satisfactory  to  those  who  believe 
with  the  author  in  uncompromising  defence  of  Christianity  as  embodied  in  the 
orthodox  views. 
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Except  in  dates  and  certain  minutiae  about  which  the  best  authorities  differ,  we 
find  but  one  defect  in  the  book.  There  is  a  lack  of  perspicuous,  clear-cut  direct- 
ness in  the  style ;  while  relieved  frequently  by  intervals  of  perfect  lucidity,  and 
even  by  flights  of  thrilling  eloquence,  in  the  main,  it  is  rather  tedious.  Dashes, 
with  breaks  in  the  sense,  and  multitudes  of  long  parenthetic  clauses  and  sentences,  • 
make  one  sigh  over  "hope  deferred,"  and  then  go  back  to  get  the  connection.  A 
sensation  is  felt  (if  the  similitude  may  be  pardoned)  like  that  of  riding  a  slow  horse 
that  switches  and  bites  at  every  fly  that  buzzes  about  him.  This  applies,  however, 
almost  exclusively  to  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Later,  there  is  either  an  improvement 
or  an  adjustment  to  the  reader,  that  makes  the  objectionable  feature  to  almost 
entirely  disappear.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  at  an  exhaustive  review  of 
this  admirable  work,  but  content  ourselves  with  an  outline,  throwing  in  special 
emphasis  here  and  there.  It  covers  the  period  from  Christ  to  the  present,  and  is 
divided  into  two  books  of  two  chapters  each,  besides  appendices,  notes,  and  a 
copious  index. 

The  first  book  is  occupied  with  New  Testament  apologetics  proper.  Under 
the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Christ  are  discussed  his  introduction  to  apology  (Luke 
xii. )  and  his  apologetic  practice,  including  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  mira- 
cle, and  his  personal  testimony.  The  treatment  of  Christ's  relation  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  use  he  made  of  it,  is  especially  valuable.  He  argues  powerfully 
to  the  effect  that  belief  in  the  Old  Testament  involves  logically  belief  in  the  New, 
and  that  any  kind  of  true  belief  in  Christ  as  the  divine  Saviour  invalidates  many  of 
the  conclusions  of  Higher  Criticism  in  regard  to  the  different  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

There  is  nothing  original,  of  course,  in  such  an  attempt,  but  there  is  much 
freshness  in  the  arguments  and  the  method  of  them.  Then  the  Apostolic  Ministry 
is  reviewed  with  reference  to  the  evidential  value  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  along  with  the  fact  of  definite  belief  in  miracle  at  and  before  A.  D,  60.  This 
chapter  closes  with  the  apologetics  of  the  Petro-Pauline  practice,  embracing 
appeal  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  apostolic  miracle,  and  to  personal  knowledge  and 
experience.  A  hand,  evidently  a  master's,  grasps  even  details  with  a  vigor  that  is 
practically  irresistible  to  the  honest  seeker  for  truth.  This  feeling  is  intensified  by 
^he  consideration  that  the  basal  facts  are  from  sources  acknowledged  as  trust- 
worthy by  such  hostile  critics  as  leaders  of  the  Tubigen  school,  and  even  Eenan 
himself. 

The  second  book  handles  the  two  post-apostolic  periods  of  apologetics.  The  sec. 
tion  on  the  apologetic  survey  of  the  heathen  world  is  especially  entertaining,  pro- 
bably the  most  so  in  the  book.  The  student  of  limited  or  superficial  reading 
usually  gets  the  idea  that  devilish  hatred  of  truth  and  holiness  is  alone  responsi- 
ble for  the  imperial  persecutions  of  the  early  Christian  era.  This  books  sets  forth 
the  rational  causes,  we  think,  with  a  thoroughness  superior  to  Uhlhorn  in  his 
Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism,  which  is  saying  much.  Christianity,  in  its 
nature,  was  opposed  to  the  very  genius  of  imperialism.  While  other  religions  were 
exclusive,  and  even  selfish,  this  one  was  possessed  of  an  irrepressible  jDropagandism. 
While  others  were  tolerant  outside  of  their  native  districts,  this  one  aimed  at 
world-wide  dominion  and  stigmatized  falsehood  everywhere.  The  chapter  closes 
with  an  extended  notice  of  the  apologists  of  that  early  day  and  a  general  survey  of 
ithe  period. 
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The  last  section  is  a  history  of  apologetics  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury down  to  the  present.  In  reading  these  pages  one  is  impressed  anew  with  the 
fact  that  objections  claiming  to  be  new  are  brought  against  Christianity  to-day 
which  were  conclusively  answered  over  and  over  again  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago.  And  yet  from  age  to  age  the  storm-centre  has  shifted.  Early  Christians  de- 
fended the  character  of  their  religion,  laboring  to  show  that  it  subserved  personal 
uprightness  and  obedience  to  constituted  laws.  Later  the  well-known  rational 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  God  were  formulated.  During  the  time  of  the 
Keformation  the  Bible  was  appealed  to  in  defence  of  justification  by  faith  against 
the  papal  errors  and  abuses  developed  in  the  Dark  Ages.  And  now  the  flaming 
centre  of  conflict  is  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
especially  the  Old  Testament.  Much  on  the  last  subject  is  contained  in  the  notes, 
and  frequent  reference  made  to  Moses  and  his  Recent  Gritics,  a  book  which  every 
one  craving  a  knowledge  of  the  status  of  Old  Testament  criticism  should  possess 
and  study.  We  have  risen  from  the  present  volume  feeling  benefitted,  and  most 
heartily  recommend  it  to  those  desiring  weapons  with  which  to  "contend  earn- 
estly for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

D.  N.  McLaughlin. 

Chester,  S.  G. 

Faikbaien's  Religion  in  History,  Etc. 
Religion  in  History  and  in  Modern  Life.    Together  with  an  Essay  on  the 
Church  and  the  Working  Classes.    By  A.  M.  Fairhairn,  D.  D. ,  Principal  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.    New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company. 
1894.  $1.50. 

One  of  the  most  common  vices  in  discussion  is  assumption,  the  tendency  to 
take  for  granted  certain  positions,  statements,  opinions,  and  the  like,  because  con- 
fidently alleged  and  generally  believed,  without  due  examination  into  the  grounds 
for  such  assertion  or  belief.  Among  other  instances  may  be  mentioned:  The 
Decline  of  the  Pulpit,  The  Non-attendance  of  Young  Men  upon  Church,  The 
Failure  of  the  Church  to  Reach  the  Masses,  The  Indifference  of  Men  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  women)  to  the  Church. 

Discussion  of  these  topics  has  become  periodic ;  wo  have  begun  to  expect  a 
regular  renewal  at  certain  stated  intervals.  Unfortunately,  with  a  large  class  of 
minds  simple  iteration  is  influential,  and  hence  comes  it  to  pass  that  a  great  many 
statements  are  quietly  accepted  solely  because  clamorously  repeated.  On  this 
account,  when  an  author  undertakes  to  explain  and  counteract  the  alienation  of 
the  people  (i.  e. ,  the  masses)  from  religion,  our  first  impulse  is  to  inquire  into  the 
assumption.  A.re  the  masses  alienated?  Are  the  common  people,  those  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  less  religious  than  those  who  are  above  them  in  wealth  and 
the  social  scale  ?  We  shall  not  be  prepared  to  admit  the  allegation  until  more 
convincing  evidence  than  has  yet  been  forthcoming  shall  have  been  offered. 

And,  first,  it  ought  to  be  recognized  that  religion  is  broader  than  any  church, 
indeed,  than  all  churches.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  man  may  fail  to  find  any 
church  that  commands  his  adherence  as  a  just  and  satisfactory  exponent  of  his 
ideas  of  religion,  and  hence  may  remain  aloof  from  every  church  without  being 
irreligious.    Such  a  position  we  would  by  no  means  approve  as  wise  under  any 
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circumstances,  or  even  consistent,  but  at  the  same  time  such  a  position  is  at  least 
possible. 

Again,  a  man  may  absent  himself  from  church  from  purely  practical  and  per- 
sonal considerations.  His  situation  in  life  may  be  such  that  no  accessible  church 
offers  a  congenial  atmosphere ;  he  may  have  no  choice  between  the  condescending 
charity  of  the  mission  and  the  rather  rarefied  air  of  the  wealthy  and  fashionable 
congregations,  both  alike  and  equally  repellent  to  the  self-sustaining,  self-respect- 
ing man  of  smallest  means. 

Moreover,  when  a  man  works  hard  the  week  through,  early  and  late  from 
Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night,  the  Sabbath  offers  the  only  day  for  rest, 
recreation,  and  society  with  the  home  circle.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  family,  that 
has  been— all  of  them  that  are  old  enough  to  work — on  the  drive  the  whole  week, 
should  prefer  to  spend  the  entire  Sabbath  quietly  resting  together  at  home  or 
walking  in  some  convenient  park  rather  than  in  attendance  upon  services  in  some 
church.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  are  of  the  comparatively  leisure  class,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  can  control  their  hours,  to  condemn  this,  but  many  of  them  would 
not  do  differently  were  they  in  the  same  situation  ;  and  all  must  admit  that,  how- 
ever wrong,  it  is  at  least  eminently  natural. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  masses  are  any  more  alienated 
from  religion  than  those  more  fortunate  in  worldly  position  ;  the  latter  certainly 
have  more  opportunity  to  attend  and  less  inducement  to  neglect  religious  services ; 
gilded  godlessness  is  doubtless  just  as  offensive  to  God  as  that  of  coarser  ex- 
ternal. 

So  much  for  the  general  question;  as  to  this  particular  presentation  of  it,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  Professor  Fairbairn's  portraiture  and  analysis  are  more 
accordant  with  the  situation  in  Great  Britain  than  in  this  country.  The  same 
causes,  the  same  traditions,  the  same  prejudices,  do  not  operate.  The  whole  con- 
stitution of  society,  the  character  of  politics,  the  position  of  the  church  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  state  and  to  society,  its  identification  with  the  peculiar  institutions  of  a 
country  controlled  by  privileged  classes  deriving  their  privileges  from  the  accident 
of  birth;  all  this  renders  much  of  his  discussion,  particularly  in  details,  inappli- 
cable here.  This,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  inevitable,  and  it  does  not 
detract  in  the  least  from  the  merit  of  the  work  to  assert  it. 

The  discussion  is  discriminating,  able,  and  interesting;  we  have  read  the  book 
with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  The  style  is  unusually  fine,  always  vigorous,  and 
frequently  rising  with  the  fervor  of  oratory.  Judging  solely  from  our  own  im- 
pressions of  the  book  we  would  say  that  it  would  amply  repay  a  perusal. 

Columbia,  S.  G.  Samuel  M.  Smith. 

Vakce's  Chukch  Portals. 
Chuech  Portals.    By  James  I.  Vance,  D.  D.,  author  of  The  Young  Man  Four- 
square, and  pastor  of  the  First  Preshyterian  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Rich- 
mond, Va. :  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.    1895.    Price,  75  cents. 
Pages  145. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  handsome  little  book  so  neatly  printed  on 
extra  good  paper,  and  so  substantially  bound  in  beveled  boards  is  a  good  book. 
Both  author  and  publishers  are  unquestionable  guarantees  of  this  fact.  The 
author  has  already  proved  himself  to  be  a  "young  man  foursquare,"  and  his  name 
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is  the  only  pledge  we  want  to  assure  us  that  the  work  with  which  it  stands  con- 
nected has  been  well  done. 

It  only  needs  that  I  note  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  hint  briefly  at  some 
of  its  excellencies.  It  contains  eight  chapters  with  the  following  headings :  Chapter 
I.  Honest  Doubts — Test!  Chapter  IL  The  Doors  of  the  Church  -  Come !  Chapter 
III.  The  Doors  for  the  Church— Go!  Chapter  IV.  Within  Church  Doors  -  Love! 
Chapter  V.  The  Great  Proof— Work!  Chapter  VI.  The  Sacrament  of  Birth- 
Cleanse!  Chapter  VII.  The  Sacrament  of  Growth — Eemember!  Chapter  VIII. 
Under  the  Church  Dome — Co-operate!  Standing  without  the  portals,  one  might 
doubt  whether  all  these  topics  are  covered  by  the  title  of  the  book ;  but  once 
within  the  portals,  he  does  not  care  whether  they  are,  or  not ;  they  are  all  essential 
to  the  author's  plan,  and  are  linked  together  siifi&ciently  closely  to  give  unity  to 
the  whole.  The  first  four  chapters  adhere  more  closely  than  the  last  four;  and 
their  contents  are  admirably  summarized  on  page  82:  "First,  What  brings  me  to 
the  door  of  Christ's  church?  Second,  What  makes  me  a  member  of  Christ's 
church?  Third,  What  am  I  to  do  as  a  member  of  Christ's  church?  Fourth,  What 
am  I  to  be  as  a  member  of  Christ's  church?  Faith  in  a  personal  Saviour  brings 
me  to  the  door ;  the  profession  of  that  faith  makes  me  a  member  ;  my  whole  mis- 
sion is  to  go ;  my  whole  duty  is  to  love."  There  is  such  symmetrical  development 
and  rounded  completeness  in  these  four  chapters  that  one  almost  wishes  the  book 
had  ended  here ;  and  yet  it  would  not  have  been  so  valuable  a  book,  nor  answered 
its  purpose  so  adequately  without  the  succeeding  chapters. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  "how may  one  assure  himself, 
and  certify  to  the  world  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  invisible  as  well  as  the  visible 
church  ?  "  This  question  had  really  been  answered,  and  finely  answered,  in  the 
preceding  chapter  where  it  was  so  strongly  insisted  that  love  must  prove  its  genu- 
ineness by  keeping  Christ's  commandments.  No  one,  however,  will  object  to  this 
further  answer,  but  on  the  other  hand  would  be  glad  to  have  an  additional 
chapter  with  yet  another  answer. 

The  two  sacraments  are  treated  in  the  next  two  chapters.  How  to  discuss 
baptism  and  avoid  hackneyed  arguments  is  a  problem  that  few  could  solve.  Dr. 
Vance  has  solved  it,  by  starting  with  the  proposition  that  "baptism  is  primarily 
and  fundamentally  the  church  rite  for  infants,  and  for  adults  only  because  they 
have  failed  to  receive  the  rite  in  their  infancy. "  He  stakes  the  whole  issue  on  the 
continuity  of  the  church,  and  the  membership  of  infants.  His  ground  is  well 
taken  and  well  maintained  in  a  few  brief,  but  exceedingly  lucid  interpretations  of 
Scripture  teaching.  Circumcision  signified  three  things:  First,  church  member- 
ship ;  second,  purity  of  heart ;  third,  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  Baptism 
signifies  three  things:  church  membership,  purity  of  heart  and  a  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  The  former  was  a  rite  ordained  for  children ;  ergo  the  latter  is 
also  a  rite  ordained  for  children  unless  the  contrary  can  be  shown.  The  con- 
trary cannot  be  shown,  but  strong  inferential  arguments  support  the  conclusion 
reached. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Sacrament  of  Growth  "  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  author's 
skill  at  word-painting.  It  is  a  good  companion  piece  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
"Last  Supper,"  and  seems  to  be  in  part  an  exposition  of  that  famous  painting. 
Very  vividly  the  sacred  scene  in  the  "upper  room"  is  brought  before  the  mind's 
eye,  each  figure  distinctly  defined,  and  the  tenderly  solemn  significance  of  the 
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sacramental  meal  is  clearly  and  strongly  set  forth.  The  prime  value  of  this 
chapter  is  its  vindication  of  the  simplicity  of  this  sacrament  against  all  mysticism 
in  its  meaning,  and  pageantry  in  its  administration. 

The  last  chapter  defines  the  right  attitude  of  Christian  to  brother  Christian, 
and  denomination  to  sister  denomination.  .The  attitude  should  be  that  of  co- 
operation, not  competition  ;  a  striving  together,  not  a  striving  against. 

The  conspicuous  merits  of  this  book,  mejudice,  are, 

1.  It  is  intensely  practical  in  its  aim.  The  author  thus  expresses  his  aim  in 
the  introduction :  ' '  This  book  is  the  product  of  experience.  It  is  the  result  of 
efforts  to  meet  the  practical  difficulties  of  real  people.  The  questions  discussed 
are  those  of  continual  recurrence  in  church  life.  They  meet  every  pastor ;  they 
suggest  themselves  to  all  who  seriously  contemplate  church  membership  ;  they  are 
of  vital  interest  to  all  earnest  churchmen."  Dr.  Vance  sticks  closely  to  this 
earnest  practical  purpose,  and  avoids  the  discussion  of  all  profound  subtleties  of 
doctrine  that  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom,  but  minister  nothing  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  reader.  He  stretches  forth  a  friendly  hand  to  the  thoughtful  soul  to 
lead  it  by  the  straightest,  plainest  way  into  God's  earthly  kingdom  of  grace  and 
through  that  to  God's  heavenly  kingdom  of  glory. 

2.  It  makes  its  appeal  to  the  minimum  of  faith.  It  brings  a  message  to  the 
feeblest  child  in  God's  family,  and,  therefore,  a  message  to  the  whole  family. 
The  friendly  hand  is  extended  to  the  faith  which  is  so  dim  of  sight  that  it  has  not 
yet  found  its  way  to  the  door  of  the  church.  He  does  a  great  service  to  the 
maturest  saint  who  makes  clear  the  initial  stages  of  the  Christian  life.  No  one 
ever  knows  so  well  that  he  does  not  wish  to  know  better  just  how  Christ  is  to  be 
accepted  and  the  first  steps  taken.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  how  great  a  faith  God's 
grace  can  develop;  but  it  is  more  pleasing  to  know  how  small  a  faith  God's  grace 
can  accept. 

3.  It  exalts  to  view  the  maximum  of  mercy.  The  helpful  hand  leads  Little 
Faith  to  a  wide  door  that  moves  easily  on  its  hinges.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  "strait  gate,"  of  which  Jesus  speaks,  does  not  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Christian  church.  Our  author  hears  Isaiah  saying,  "Thy  gates  shall  be  open 
continually  ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  daj^  nor  night  ;  that  men  may  bring  unto  thee 
the  forces  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  he  understands  the  prophet  to  mean  that  "  God 
intended  it  should  not  be  hard  to  gain  entrance  to  the  church  during  the  gospel 
age.  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  day  which  the  prophet  saw,  and  to  be 
blessed  with  the  ministry  of  that  church  whose  doors  are  '  whosoevers,'  opening 
inward  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  swinging  free  and  large  to  the  prayers  of 
all  men. "  One  gets  the  impression  that  Dr.  Vance  fairly  revels  in  the  privilege 
of  proclaiming  a  gospel  that  reveals  "awideness  in  God's  mercy  like  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  sea. "  There  is  much  in  the  Bible  to  encourage  the  belief  that  God 
did  not  construct  his  church  with  a  view  to  keeping  sinners  out.  Christ  might 
easily  be  understood  as  countenancing  the  contrary  view  when  he  said,  ' '  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  net  which  was  cast  into  the  sea  and  gathered  of  every 
kind."  A  net  is  a  fish-catching  machine  wdth  a  very  inviting  opening,  a  very  ac- 
cessible interior.  The  master  of  the  feast  seemed  almost  reckless  when  he  bade 
his  servants  to  go  out  and  compel  them  to  come  in.  His  object  seemed  to  be  to 
till  his  house  at  all  hazards.  One  could  find  much  in  the  language  of  Jesus  to 
justify  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  nearly  so  much  concerned  about  the  purity 
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of  his  church  as  about  the  saving  of  sinners.  I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of 
setting  it  down  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  this  little  book,  that  it  sets  the  door 
of  the  church  wide  ajar. 

4.  It  points  all  who  cross  the  broad  threshold  of  the  church  to  other  doors,  and 
rings  in  their  ears  with  startling  distinctness  the  command  of  God  bidding  them 
not  to  pause  till  thej'  enter  these.  Here  is  the  author's  conservative  position. 
Turning  his  face  to  those  without  he  utters  the  invitation,  "Come,"  with  all  the 
sweet  persuasiveness  of  a  most  gracious  gospel ;  then  turning  his  face  to  those 
within,  he  utters  the  command,  "Go,"  with  all  the  authority  of  an  unyielding 
law.  I  know  of  no  more  pungent  and  convincing  plea  for  world-wide  evangeliza- 
tion than  is  contained  in  chapter  iii.  Take  this  sample  :  "  Here  is  the  church, 
and  yonder  is  the  heathen  world.  Here  is  the  force,  and  yonder  is  the  field. 
Here  is  the  ability,  and  yonder  is  the  need.  Here  the  command  is  sounding,  and 
yonder  is  the  open  door.  Here  God's  word  says,  'Go,'  and  yonder  God's  provi- 
dence says,  '  the  way  is  clear. ' "  The  argument  of  the  chapter  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  faith  which  does  not  respond  to  duty  so  clear  and  urgent  is  not  little  faith, 
but  dead  faith. 

5.  Its  style  is  transparent  and  glowing,  light  suffused  with  heat.  Presumably 
the  book  was  preached  before  it  was  published.  It  ought  to  have  been,  and 
should  be,  preached  after  being  published.  Every  chapter  is  a  gem  of  a  sermon, 
a  happy  blending  of  exposition,  argument,  and  persuasion.  The  sentences  are 
formed  for  the  ear,  rather  than  the  eye,  and  are  marshalled  in  such  fine  rhetorical 
order  that  while  they  please  the  fancy,  they  sweep  down  with  cumulative  power 
on  the  heart. 

6.  It  is  marked  by  strong  individuality.  The  themes  are  old.  Put  into  the 
terms  ordinarily  used  in  discussing  them,  the  headings  of  the  chapters  would 
read  something  after  this  fashion  :  Doubts,  their  Cause  and  Cure ;  Tests  of 
Church  Membership ;  Obligation  of  Missions ;  Love,  the  Crowning  Grace  ;  Worth- 
lessness  of  a  Dead  Faith.  Who  would  read  a  book  with  such  chapter -headings  ? 
You  would  know  at  once  that  the  author  was  threshing  over  old  straw,  and  using 
the  very  same  old  flail  that  has  done  service  through  the  years. 

The  same  individuality  that  is  manifest  in  the  title  and  in  the  chapter-head- 
ings is  manifest  on  every  page.  The  matter  is  old,  but  the  man  is  new,  and 
under  his  manipulation  the  matter  has  all  the  freshness  and  interest  of  novelty. 
There  is  not  a  rut  in  the  book.  Its  tone  is  healthful  and  hopeful,  healthful  be- 
cause hopeful.  There  is  not  a  sentence  from  beginning  to  end  that  casts  a 
shadow  of  any  kind.  A  genial  sympathy  and  a  broad  catholicity  breathe  through 
its  pages. 

If  I  should  try,  I  could  possibly  find  a  sick  fly  in  this  bottle  of  fragrant 
ointment.  A  book  reviewer  is  tempted  to  hunt  for  an  insect  of  this  kind,  just  by 
way  of  showing  that  he  could  compound  a  better  ointment.  But  I  am  content  to 
forego  the  search,  feeling  assured  that  there  is  not  enough  putrid  insect  in  this 
bottle  to  offend  the  most  sensitive  olfactories.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  commend 
this  book  to  all  classes.  It  will  prove  wholesome  reading  to  laity  and  clergy,  to 
saint  and  sinner. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  E.  C.  Keed. 
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DuBose's  Memoirs  of  J.  Leighton  Wilson. 
Memoirs  of  Key.  John  Leighton  Wilson,  D.  D.  ,  Missionajby  to  Afkica  and  Sec- 
EETAEY  OF  FoKEiGN  MISSIONS.   By  Ilam'pden  G.  DuBose,  D.  D. ,  for  twenty-three 
years  a  missionary  in  China.    Richmond,  Va. :  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication.    1895.    Pp.  326.  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  our  own  gifted  and  consecrated  missionary  in 
China,  Eev.  Hampden  C.  DuBose,  D.  D.  Possibly  the  writer's  strong  attachment 
to  the  author  and  personal  regard  for  the  noble  character  of  the  biographed, 
while  still  with  us,  may  to  some  extent  bias  his  judgment  as  to  the  real  worth  of 
the  volume.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  esteems  it  a  gem  of  intrinsic  value,  and 
worthy  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people  alongside  of  Bouar's  inimitable 
Memoirs  of  McGheyne,  Palmer's  Life  of  Thornwell,  Edward's  Life  of  David  Brain- 
erd^  the  lives  of  Edward  Payson,  Henry  Martyn,  Summerfield,  and  others  of  that 
class.  He  feels  that  the  department  of  religious  biography  has  been  enriched  by 
it.  Certain  it  is  that  its  perusal  brought  more  moisture  to  the  eye  and  warmer 
throb-beats  to  the  heart  than  any  book  he  has  read  for  years. 

Of  the  author,  he  has  this  to  say,  that  no  living  name  on  the  roll  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  know 
him,  than  Hampden  C.  DuBose.  Genial,  affable,  warm-hearted,  cultured,  he  is  a 
South  Carolinian  of  the  olden  type,  of  whom  his  native  State  has  reason  to  be 
proud.  The  writer  first  met  him  in  Columbia,  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  in 
the  session  of  1868-69,  when  the  foundation  of  a  life-long  friendship  was  laid. 
Graduating  there  in  1871,  he  set  out  a  few  months  later  for  China,  where  he  was 
stationed  at  Soo-Chow,  in  the  Province  of  Kiang-Su,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
has  been  his  home  ever  since.  Eeturuing  to  this  country  in  1890,  on  a  visit,  he 
was  by  unanimous  vote  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  which 
met  that  year  at  Yorkville.  In  May  of  the  following  year  he  was,  in  like  manner, 
made  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in 
its  sessions  at  Birmingham.  His  facile  pen  has  given  to  the  press  several  volumes 
of  a  high  order,  such  e.  g. ,  as  Preaching  in  Sinim,  or  The  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  The  Dragon,  Image,  and  Demon,  or  The  Three  Religions  of  Ghina.  But  it  is  in 
his  3Iemoirs  of  John  Leighton  Wilson  that  the  writer  knows  him  best.  There  both 
head  and  heart  are  in  exact  alignment.  The  author  was  certainly  favored  above 
most  men  in  having  such  a  subject  to  sketch;  and  the  biographed  was  hardly  less 
favored  in  having  such  a  biographer. 

Of  John  Leighton  Wilson,  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak — at  least  tp  Caro- 
lina Presbyterians  ;  for  to  them  he  stands  forth  as  a  grand  Colossus,  whose  name 
was  for  many  trying  years  a  Gibraltar-rock,  around  whose  base  a  desolated  church 
gathered  itself  together  for  fresh  inspiration  after  the  most  calamitous  war  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Born  in  Sumter  county,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1809,  of  a  godly  ancestry 
of  the  approved  Scotch-Irish  variety,  his  early  life  was  spent  amid  the  rural  en- 
joyments of  the  typical,  old-time  Southern  home.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1829,  and  in  1831  entered  the  Columbia  Seminary,  a 
member  of  its  first  class.  Then  followed  his  marriage,  and  his  bridal  tour  to  the 
"Dark  Continent,"  where,  for  nineteen  years,  he  lived  and  labored— the  pioneer 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Western  Africa.    For  seven  years  he  was 
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stationed  at  Cape  Palmas,  just  outside  the  eastern  boundry  of  Liberia.  There, 
from  his  modest  little  mission-home  above  the  beach,  his  eye  looked  out  on  the 
broad  stretch  of  the  blue  Atlantic  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  on  the 
jungle-groves,  where  lurked  wild  beasts,  and  men  hardly  less  savage  than  they. 
There,  all  but  isolated  from  congenial  companionships,  save  that  of  his  devoted 
young  bride,  he  was  stricken  down  with  the  deadly  African  fever — the  same 
which,  in  more  recent  years,  deprived  the  Southern  church  of  its  glorious  young 
Lapsley,  on  the  threshold  of  his  promising  career.  After  seven  years  of  semi- 
immolation  at  Cape  Palmas,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Gaboon,  a  station  still 
lower  down  on  the  equatorial  coast,  just  above  the  mouth  of  that  great  river,  the 
Congo,  on  whose  banks  the  Presbyterian  Church  now  has  a  prosperous  mission, 
ministered  to  by  that  remarkable  son  of  Africa,  the  gifted  and  eloquent  Sheppard  ! 

After  a  dozen  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  Gaboon,  he  came  back  to  his 
native  land  with  health  enfeebled  and  constitution  much  shattered,  but  with  love 
unquenched  and  unquenchable  for  the  perishing  of  the  "Dark  Continent."  His 
heart  ever  continued  to  be — 

"  Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand." 

Soon  after  his  return  he  was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  with  the  disruption  of  that  body  on  the  outburst  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1861,  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  of  his  native  Southland. 
At  once  he  was  called  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  "the  Confederate  States  of  America."  Cut  off  from  the  outside  world  by  the 
blockade  of  our  entire  seacoast,  his  energies  were  for  the  time  restricted  to  labors 
for  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  southwest,  and  to  gospelling  the  Confederate  armies. 
But  with  the  advent  of  peace — with  ruined  homes,  dismantled  churches,  and  an 
impoverished  people  all  around  him — his  extraordinary  administrative  ability 
shone  forth  with  a  brilliancy  seldom  equalled.  Fired  by  his  stirring  appeals, 
Christian  people  went  to  work  to  rehabilitate  their  prostrate  Zion,  and  as  their 
consequent,  chaos  soon  gave  placo  to  order.  Courage,  enthusiasm,  hope,  were  in- 
spired by  his  counsel  and  example.  New  houses  of  worship  sprang  up  everywhere 
as  if  by  magic,  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  emerged  from  its  desola- 
tion, "rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race."  Its  magnificent  missionary  opera- 
tions of  to-day,  which,  in  a  measure,  begirdle  the  world,  were  the  project  of  his 
brain !    God  be  praised  for  the  gift  of  such  a  man  ! 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  meagre  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  man  and  his  work 
as  so  admirably  given  to  us  by  his  biographer.  Reader,  buy  that  book,  and  let  Dr. 
Du  Bose  himself  tell  you  the  thrilling  story  of  John  Leighton  Wilson. 

J.  LowEiE  Wilson. 

Woman  Suffbage. 

The  Woman-Suffkage  Movement  in  the  United  States  :  A  Study.    By  a  Lawyer. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Arena  Publishing  Company.    18mo,  pp.  153.  1895. 

This  is  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  protest  against  the  proposed  innovation.  The 
dedication,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  brief,  foreshadows  the  author's  position  :  "To 
my  mother,  whose  mind  moved  the  hand  that  held  the  pen."  The  main  tenor  of 
his  plea  throughout  his  argument  is,  that  woman  be  left  in  that  sphere  for  which 
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her  Creator  fitted  her  and  to  which  his  revealed  law  assigns  her,  the  sphere  which 
Southern  matrons  occupied  so  faithfully  and  adorned  so  nobly,  that  of  mother  and 
queen  of  the  household. 

The  foundation  stones  of  our  author's  impregnable  structure  are  chielly  these  : 
That  according  to  Scripture  and  sound  reason  the  marriage  of  one  man  to  one 
woman  is  not  merely  a  civil  contract  of  two  free  equals,  but  a  divine  and  religious 
ordinance,  instituted  by  the  Heavenly  Father  for  the  creation  of  the  family  and  the 
godly  rearing  of  children.  (See  Mai.  ii.  15.)  That  to  fit  woman  for  this  destiny, 
God  created  her  not  inferior  to,  but  essentially  dissimilar  to,  the  male,  and  ex- 
pressly ordained  her  domestic  subordination  to  the  husband  as  head  of  the  family. 
That  the  family  thus  instituted  is  the  foundation  integer  of  the  commonwealth,  so 
that,  if  the  former  be  vitiated,  the  latter  will  unavoidably  be  corrupted,  and  at 
length  destroyed.  That  when  we  make  marriage  merely  a  civil  contract  between 
free  equals  we  thereby  destroy  its  permanency,  because  legally  and  equitably  the 
right  of  dissolving  such  contracts  inheres  in  both  parties  to  them ;  that  thus  the 
family  is  broken  up,  the  right  rearing  of  children  destroyed,  and  the  wife  reduced 
to  a  concubine,  stripped  of  all  security  for  her  rights  and  honor  as  mistress  of  the 
household.  That  the  deduction  of  so-called  "woman's  rights"  from  the  doctrine 
of  universal  equality  is  a  sophism,  and  is  not  republicanism,  but  deadly  Jacobinism. 
That  the  new  theory,  like  the  abolitionism  which  was  its  fatal  forerunner, 
is  simply  infidelity ;  for  both  distinctly  contradict  the  word  of  God,  either  openly 
with  profane  insolence,  or  covertly  with  malignant  deceit,  in  that  Scripture  ex- 
pressly declares  what  they  deny,  that  the  woman  shall  be  subject  to  her  husband, 
and  that  involuntary  bondage  for  life  may,  in  some  cases,  be  legitimate  and  right- 
eous ;  and  hence,  that  when  ' '  women's  rights  "  prevail,  marriage  and  the  family 
will  perish,  woman  will  be  degraded,  children  will  be  reared  to  vice  and  impiety, 
Christianity  will  be  corrupted,  and  civilization  will  putrefy. 

The  innovators  will  doubtless  characterize  this  view,  in  the  terms  of  their  cus- 
tomary nauseous  slang,  as  thoroughly  "pessimistic."  And  here  is  one  of  the 
darkest  features  of  our  times,  that  whenever  philosophy,  historic  experience,  or  the 
wisdom  of  God  himself  in  Holy  Writ,  utters  its  protest  against  some  new  caprice  of 
these  socialistic  loco-focos,  however  certain  and  solemn  the  warning  may  be,  they 
think  they  can  fillip  it  away  with  the  flippant  and  impertinent  cry:  "  Oh,  that  is 
pessimism  ! "  This  way  of  dealing  with  arguments,  sensible  men  are  aware,  is 
nothing  but  wilfulness  and  humorsomeness,  follies  which  can  lead  only  towards 
the  perdition  of  those  who  indulge  them.  But  our  author  fortifies  his  conclusions 
by  many  broad  and  just  citations  from  history.  He  shows  that  the  theory  of  mar- 
riage on  which  the  claim  of  "women's  rights  "  proceeds  is  the  pagan  theory  (while 
the  true  one  has  been  taught  only  by  the  Bible  and  the  church).  That  in  pagan 
society  this  theory  was  what  vitiated  the  family,  led  to  frequent  divorces,  and  at 
last  destroyed  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Kome,  and  made  the  Dark  Ages.  This 
he  supports  by  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  synods,  of  Gibbon,  of  Leckey,  and 
of  Mommsen.  He  shows  that  the  United  States,  in  which  this  pagan  theory  of 
marriage  is  now  current,  already  have  the  bad  eminence  of  granting  more  divorces 
annually  than  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  together.  This  he  holds  is  an 
alarming  confirmation  of  the  law  that  the  new  doctrine  must  always  destroy  true 
marriage.  Our  author  also  lays  a  severe  accusation  against  the  Christian  pulpit  in 
our  country  for  its  cowardly  silence  concerning  the  innovation.    This  charge  is  in 
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part  just.  He  argues  that  this  is  an  entirely  proper  topic  for  pulpit  inculcation 
and  remonstrance  ;  because  the  true  doctrine  of  marriage  is  a  proposition  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  concerns  itself  immediately  with  morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  sociology. 
But  our  readers  must  peruse  the  book  itself  in  order  to  acquaint  themselves  fully 
with  its  boldness,  vigor,  and  wealth  of  illustration. 

It  is  most  true  that  "woman's  rights,"  like  abolitionism,  are  a  natural  and 
unavoidable  corollary  from  the  false  Jacobinical  construction  of  human  equality. 
The  latter  has  already  reared  the  horrent  crop  from  its  dragon's  teeth ;  the  former 
seems  equally  likely  to  prevail ;  and  when-  it  does  will  work  a  yet  wider  ruin. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  "all  men  are  by  nature  equal,"  the  sense  of  the 
British  laws  (peer  and  peasant  equal  before  the  law),  and  of  all  constitutional  re- 
publican states.  All  men,  namely,  have  the  same  humanity,  the  same  Heavenly 
Father,  the  same  immortality,  and  the  same  moral  accountability.  All  have  the 
common  moral  right  to  use  their  faculties  and  improve  their  several  franchises 
for  realizing  their  several  shares  of  righteous  welfare  in  this  life,  and  their  future 
destiny.  But  those  shares  are  not  equal,  because  the  faculties  and  franchises  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  are  not  equal.  The  fact  is,  that  these  are  endlessly  unequal. 
Therefore  the  Jacobinical  attempt  to  confer  all  the  same  prerogatives  on  the  natu- 
rally disqualified  which  are  righteously  due  to  the  qualified  is  not  a  moral 
equality,  but  an  equally  violent  folly  and  wickedness.  But  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  this  democratic  fad  is  now  almost  universally  held  and  taught.  That  what- 
ever prerogatives  the  law  confers  on  the  best-qualified  citizens,  all  the  same  must 
be  conferred  on  all  the  citizens,  or  a  natural  injustice  is  perpetrated.  This  mon- 
strous dogma  needs  only  to  be  dragged  into  light  in  order  to  show  its  absurdity. 
The  attempt  to  give  it  full  effect  can  never  construct  society,  but  must  ever  de- 
stroy it.  It  is  the  universal  law  of  nature,  that  all  her  structures,  and,  much 
more,  all  her  organisms,  material,  vegetable,  animal,  and  social,  must  be  built, 
not  of  equal  parts,  but  of  unequal  and  dissimilar,  which  must  have,  not  the  same, 
but  unlike  functions  in  the  organism.  The  apostle  found  this  true  even  of  the 
church  of  God,  the  highest  of  all.    (See  1  Cor.  xii.  14-23.) 

Our  author  teaches  that  marriage  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mere  contract  be- 
tween free  equals,  so  that  both  the  parties  shall  really  exercise  equal  privileges  in 
it,  without  destroying  its  permanency.  He  might  have  proved  this,  not  only 
from  history  and  jurisprudence,  but  from  universal  domestic  experience.  We 
presume  that  there  never  has  been  a  marriage  in  which  husband  and  wife  prac- 
ticed this  equality  in  fact.  One  or  the  other  has  always  held  a  predominancy. 
If  the  husband  has  not  been  head  of  his  family,  he  has  always  been  more  or  less 
henpecked,  and  the  wife  was  the  virtual  man  of  the  house.  It  is  no  more  possi- 
ble to  have  this  actual  equality  and  freedom  in  a  permanent  marriage  than  ta 
have  an  inverted  cone  stand  permanently  upon  its  apex  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

R.  L.  Dabney. 

Victoria,  Texas. 
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Bible  Coukse  :  Outline  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  F.  H.  Gaines,  A.  B.  I.  Creation 
to  the  Kingdom.    Atlanta  :  Franklin  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.    8vo,  pp. 

183.  Price,  $1.00.  1895. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  book,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended.  It  has  been  strongly  commended  by  such  biblical  scholars  as  Prof. 
Beattie,  of  Louisville  Theological,  Prof.  McPheeters,  of  Columbia  Seminary,  and 
Prof.  English,  of  Union  Seminary.  Its  analysis  of  the  Scriptures  is  very  thorough, 
bringing  out  the  great  lessons  taught  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  grasped  by 
any  intelligent  student.  It  has  been  used  for  several  years  with  great  success  by 
the  author  in  Agnes  Scott  Institute,  Decatur,  Georgia,  and  might  be  used  by  any 
intelligent  teacher  with  much  benefit  to  pupils  in  any  of  our  Christian  schools. 
It  would  be  found  invaluable,  also,  for  young  ministers  and  Bible  classes  wishing 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Higher  Ceiticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  William  Henry  Green,  D.  D. , 
LL.  D. ,  Professor  of  Oriental  ajid  Old  Testament  Literature  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,    1895.    Pp.  xiv., 

184.  $1.50. 

"With  a  wealth  of  learning,  yet  in  style  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  in  language 
adapted  to  the  plainest  English  reader,  Dr.  Green  here  presents  the  whole  question  of 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  arguments  on  either  side.  Its  reasoning 
is  strong  and  vigorous.  No  candid  mind  will  fail  to  see  its  cogency,  or  to  recog- 
nize the  author's  fairness  as  well  as  strength.  In  the  preface  he  properly  defends 
the  Higher  Criticism  in  its  genuine  sense,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
science  that  is  at  fault.  The  author's  own  statement  of  the  method  of  treatment 
is  so  clear  and  comprehensive  that  we  give  it  in  full:  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
volume  to  show  that  the  faith  of  all  past  ages  in  respect  to  the  Pentateuch  has  not 
been  mistaken.  It  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  and  what  it  has  always  been  be- 
lieved to  be.  In  the  first  chapter  it  is  exhibited  in  its  relation  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole,  of  which  it  is  not  only  the  initial  portion,  but  the 
basis  or  foundation  upon  which  the  entire  superstructure  reposes;  or  rather, 
it  contains  the  germs  from  which  all  that  follows  was  developed.  In  the 
second,  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  are  unfolded.  It  has  one 
theme,  which  is  consistently  adhered  to,  and  which  is  treated  with  orderly  arrange- 
ment, and  upon  a  carefully  considered  plan,  suggestive  of  a  single  author.  In  the 
third  it  is  shown  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  both  external  and  internal,  that  this 
author  was  Moses.  The  various  forms  of  opposition  to  this  conclusion  are  then 
outlined  and  separately  considered.  First,  the  weakness  of  the  earlier  objections 
from  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies  is  shown.    In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  divi- 
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sive  hypotheses,  which  have  in  succession  been  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
unity  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  reviewed  and  shown  to  be  baseless,  and  the  arguments 
urged  in  their  support  are  refuted.  In  the  fifth  chapter  the  genuineness  of  the 
laws  is  defeftided  against  the  development  hypothesis.  And  in  the  sixth  and  last 
chapter  these  hypotheses  are  shown  to  be  radically  unbiblical.  They  are  hostile 
alike  to  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch  and  to  the  supernatural  revelation  which  it 
contains. "  The  book  is  one  which  should  have  a  wide  circulation,  for  many  peo- 
ple are  inquiring  the  meaning  of  these  movements  in  the  critical  world,  and  the 
defenders  of  God's  word  must  be  prepared  to  meet  and  combat  the  so-called  learn- 
ing which  impresses  the  popular  mind  and  awakens  its  suspicions. 

A  Ceeedless  Gospel  and  the  Gospel  Creed,  By  Henry  Y.  Satterlee,  D.  D. 
Rector  of  Calvary  Churchy  New  York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York. 
1895.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  strong  discussion  by  one  of  the  distinguished  Episcopal  ministers  of 
New  York  city.  The  book  grew  out  of  the  author's  condemnation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  held  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair.  The  implications  and 
logical  corollaries  of  the  endorsement  of  this  Parliament  seemed  to  the  author  to 
involve  a  radical  defection  from  true  views  as  to  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity 
and  the  unique  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

His  book  is  divided  into  three  parts :  In  Part  I.  he  examines  the  proposed  basis 
for  Christianity  in  science,  philosophy,  ethics,  natural  religion,  sociology,  and 
shows  that  any  of  these,  or  all  together,  yield  a  pseudo-Christianity,  which  he  denomi- 
nates a  Creedless  Gospel.  In  Part  II.  he  examines  the  great  fundamental  dogmas 
of  the  creed  revealed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  to  the  character  of  God,  incar- 
nation, problem  of  sin  and  evil,  the  resurrection,  ascension,  spiritual  power  as 
dependent  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  church  in  relation  to  society,  and  the  judgment 
in  relation  to  justice.  "While  the  learned  reader  would  find  nothing  new  in  these 
chapters,  he  would  be  pleased  with  the  clear,  interesting,  and  forceful  manner  in 
which  the  orthodox  dogmas  are  presented  and  illustrated.  In  Part  III.  he  examines 
the  qualifications  of  the  witnesses  for  Christ.  While  this  part  of  the  book  stands  in 
no  sort  of  logical  relation  to  the  other  parts,  the  views  presented  are  intrinsically  so 
important,  and  illustrated  with  so  much  charm,  as  almost  to  redeem  the  logical  de- 
fect of  incorporating  them  in  the  book  at  all.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  indicates 
logical  power,  some  philosophical  acumen,  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  doctrine,  a  strong  faith  in  the  historic  orthodoxy,  and  a  fervent 
spirit  of  Christian  piety.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  in  large  type  on  fine 
paper,  and  is  a  delight  to  the  eyes  which  read  it. 

Questions  of  Modern  Inquiry.    A  Series  of  Discussions.    By  Henry  A.  Stimson, 
D.  D. ,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Oongregational  Church  of  New  York 
City.    Pp.270.    New  York:  Fleming  H.  Eevell  Compan5\  1895. 
The  preacher  gives  us  here  eighteen  discourses  delivered  on  as  many  Sabbath 
evenings  to  his  people.    They  are  direct  and  practical,  and  deal  with  questions 
which  confront  us  almost  every  day.    "  About  the  Bible?  "    *'  Why  not  give  up 
miracles?"    "How  far  is  the  Bible  inspired?"    "What  is  faith?"  are  some  of 
the  inquiries  to  which  the  preacher  here  gives,  in  most  cases,  evangelical,  scrip- 
tural answers.    The  collection  will  be  most  suggestive  to  pastors  who  are  called 
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ui3on  to  deal  with  such  problems,  and  to  those  who  wish  light  upon  questions 
about  which  they  honestly  doubt.  On  some  points  the  author  departs  from  the 
most  orthodox,  conservative  views. 

Abreast  of  the  Times.  A  Course  of  Sermons  on  Social  Subjects.  Organized  hy  the 
London  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  preached  in  the  Ghurch  of  St. 
Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  Lombard  street,  during  Lent,  1894.  With  a  pre- 
face by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.,  114  Fifth 
Avenue.  $1.25. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  sermons  on  some  of  the  living  questions  in  social  and 
political  life.  While  of  unequal  merit,  they  are  all  valuable  and  suggestive. 
Some  very  wholesome  doctrine  is  presented  in  a  plain  and  pointed  way  by  some  of 
these  discourses.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  two  sermons  on  the  "  Ethics  of  Pro- 
perty,"  by  Principal  Ottley.  The  "  Imperial  Christ  and  his  Democratic  Creed," 
by  Dean  Stubbs,  is  well  worth  the  careful  reading  of  those  desiring  light  on  socio- 
logical themes.  The  other  discourses  are  not,  perhaps,  the  equals  in  all  respects 
of  those  mentioned,  but  are  not  unworthy  of  publication.  The  writers,  of  course, 
occupy  the  standpoint  of  the  Anglican  church,  but  this  appears  only  incidentally, 
and  in  no  sense  vitiates  the  value  of  the  discussion.  The  book  while  made  in  a 
composite  way,  and  thus  lacking  in  unity,  has  a  certain  kind  of  organic  continuity 
of  thought  and  structural  oneness,  arising  from  the  substantial  agreement  of  the 
authors  in  their  views  as  to  the  relation  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  to  the 
great  social,  economic  and  political  issues  of  the  day. 

Quick  Truths  in  Quaint  Texts.  By  E.  S.  MacArthur,  D.  B.  12mo,  336  pp. 
Price,  $1.25.  Philadelphia  :  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1420 
Chestnut  street.  1895. 

A  series  of  twenty  sermons  preached  on  Sunday  evenings  in  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  New  York.  The  texts  are  chosen  from  the  less  familiar  parts  of  the  Bible. 
The  subjects  of  some  of  the  sermons  will  indicate  the  text,  as  for  instance,  "  The 
Powerless  Gates,"  "  The  Brave  Three  Hundred,"  " The  Ennobled  Ox-goad, "  "The 
Swimming  Iron,"  "The  Crude  Cake,"  etc.  Dr.  Mac  Arthur  is  well  known  as  a 
successful,  forceful  preacher.  This  volume  of  sermons  sustains  his  reputation. 
The  discourses  are  not  sensational,  as  one  might  think  from  the  topics,  but  are 
earnest  and  faithful  presentations  of  truth. 

The  Hymnal.  Published  by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ghurch  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Philadelphia:  The  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sunday-school  Work.  1895. 

This  hymnal  has  been  compiled  by  Hon.  Robert  N.  Willson,  Rev.  E.  R. 
Craven,  D.  D. ,  Franklin  L.  Sheppard,  Esqr. ,  and  Rev.  Louis  F.  Benson,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  aided  by  William  M.  Gilchrist,  Mus.  Doc.  It  was  ordered 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1889.  The  standing  committee  of  the  last  assembly, 
having  examined  the  proof-sheets,  recommended  that  the  assembly  heartily  com- 
mend the  Hymnal  to  all  the  churches,  and  urge  its  general  adoption.  This  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

Following  the  preface  is  a  table  of  contents,  carefully  prepared,  and  elaborate 
enough  to  be  a  great  help  in  finding  hymns  suitable  to  different  subjects  and  occa- 
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sions.  Next  follows  an  index  of  first  lines,  a  feature  which  is  usually  relegated  to 
the  last  of  the  book.  We  like  it  at  the  beginning.  Next,  there  is  an  alphabetical 
index  of  tunes,  followed  by  a  metrical  index.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  command- 
ments, the  creed,  and  appropriate  opening  sentences  follow.  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty-four  hymns  come  next,  a  number  somewhat  smaller  than  usual  in  such 
collections,  but  ample,  as  experience  shows,  for  all  purposes.  Nineteen  ancient 
hymns  and  canticles  next  find  a  place.  The  remainder  of  the  Hymnal  proper  is 
made  up  of  a  full  index  of  authors  and  composers,  and  of  indices  of  subjects  and 
occasions  and  Scripture  texts  which  are  more  complete  and  minute  than  any  we 
have  ever  seen  and  which  will  be  a  wondrous  help  to  the  minister.  A  supplement 
contains  Selections  from  The  Psalter^  arranged  by  Dr.  Craven  and  Kev.  Mr. 
Benson,  and  using  the  text  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  tunes  are  more  numerous  than  in  most  collections,  and  are  taken  from  a 
wide  range,  embracing  all  the  best  of  the  old,  and  some  of  the  new  which  will  last. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  oftentimes  a  choice  can  be  made  between  different 
tunes  for  the  same  hymn  without  turning  a  page.  Not  many  of  the  lighter  class 
of  tunes,  so  popular  of  late,  are  introduced.  There  are  many  hymns  for  special 
occasions.  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct  and  sufficiently  large.  The  book  has 
a  somewhat  sombre  appearance,  in  the  dark  green  cover  and  green  edges  of  the 
copy  before  us,  but  we  suppose  there  are  many  other  stjdes  of  binding  to  be  had. 
Altogether,  we  think  this  the  best  collection  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  Chbistless  Nations.  By  Bishop  J.  M.  Tholurn,  D.  D.  A  Series  of  Ad- 
dresses on  Christless  Nations  and  Kindred  Subjects.  Delivered  at  Syracuse 
University  on  the  Graves  Foundation,  1895.  12mo,  pp.  214,  $1.00.  New 
York  :  Hunt  and  Eaton.  1895. 

The  sub-title  describes  fully  the  nature  of  this  work.  The  author  does  not 
devote  himself  to  an  account  of  his  own  special  work  or  personal  observation  on  the 
mission  field,  rich  as  are  his  experiences  in  this  way,  but  he  seeks  to  move  those 
whom  he  addresses  to  a  prof  ounder  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  Saviour's 
command,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  command  is  to  be  obeyed.  Mission- 
ary Possibilities,  Woman  in  the  Field,  Missionary  Polity,  New  Testament  Missions, 
and  Wayside  Views,  form  the  titles  of  the  several  addresses,  all  of  which  glow 
with  the  author's  fervor,  and  show  an  earnest  and  intelligent  grasp  of  his  subject. 

The  Islands  of  the  Pacific— From  the  Old  to  the  New,  A  Compendious  Sketch 
of  Missions  in  the  Pacific.  By  Rev.  James  A.  Alexander.  New  York  :  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society.    1895.    8 vo,  pp.  515.  $2.00. 

This  book  grew  out  of  an  effort  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Mis- 
sion. This  involved  an  account  of  the  history  of  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as 
mission  work  in  all  of  them  has  been  closely  related  in  origin  and  results.  The 
author  will  succeed  in  his  purpose  of  promoting  interest  in  Christian  missions 
wherever  this  book  is  read.  It  is  a  deeply-interesting  history,  with  descriptions  of 
the  peoples,  customs,  life,  and  needs  of  the  several  islands.  The  illustrations  are 
very  numerous  and  striking.  The  work  will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  missionary  library. 
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The  College  Woman.  By  CJiarles  Franklin  Thwing,  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University.  16mo,  pp.  169.  $1,00. 
New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  1894. 

The  author  studies  here  Some  Problems  Eespecting  Her,  The  Principle,  Con- 
tent, and  Proportion  of  Her  Studies,  Her  Environment,  Her  Health,  Methods  in 
Her  Education,  Demands  Made  by  the  Community  upon  Her,  After  Her  Gradua- 
tion. In  a  clear  and  charming  style,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  ample 
experience,  President  Thwing  discusses,  first,  whether  woman  should  have  a 
college  education,  and  what  it  should  be,  and  then  what  conditions  are  best 
adapted  to  give  her  the  proper  education.  He  discusses  fully  the  subject  of  co- 
education, co-ordinate  education,  and  separate  education.  The  arguments  on 
all  sides  are  well  stated.  He  advocates  that  form  of  co-education  or  co-ordinate 
education  which  brings  the  women  under  the  same  professors,  into  the  same 
libraries,  and  subject  to  the  same  discipline  and  administration  as  those  for  men, 
but  in  distinct  colleges  and  separate  class-rooms. 

Great  Eaces  of  Mankind.  An  Account  of  the  Ethnic  Origin,  Primitive  Estate, 
Early  Migrations,  Social  Evolution,  and  Present  Conditions  and  Promise  of  the 
Principal  Families  of  Men.  Together  with  a  Preliminary  Inquiry  on  the 
Time,  Place,  and  Manner  of  the  Beginning.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes.  By 
John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.  D.,  author  of  a  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Universal  History,'^ 
etc.  Profusely  illustrated  with  colored  plates,  race  maps  and  charts,  type 
pictures,  sketches  and  diagrams.  Cincinnati :  The  Jones  Brothers'  Publishing 
Company.  Quarto.  Each  Volume  nearly  800  pp.  Sold  only  hy  Subscrip- 
tion. 

This  magnificent  work  is  so  fully  described  in  the  title  and  sub-title  that  we 
need  scarcely  say  more  of  it.  Reserving  for  a  future  review  a  full  account  of  the 
work,  and  a  thorough  study  of  some  of  the  principles  and  theories  adopted  by  the 
author,  we  are  content  now  to  call  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
works  of  the  kind,  by  one  of  the  most  charming  writers  of  the  day.  A  vast  amount 
of  research  is  shown  on  every  page,  and  the  reputation  which  Dr.  Ridpath  has 
already  attained  will  be  augmented  by  these  great  volumes.  They  are  splendidly 
printed  on  thick,  calendered  paper,  and  bound  in  the  most  elegant  manner. 
The  illustrations,  many  of  them  full  page,  are  of  the  costliest  kind,  and  add  im- 
mensely to  the  interest  of  the  subject  treated.  A  large  number  of  colored  illustra- 
tions and  plates,  not  cheap  and  tawdry,  but  elegantly  finished,  lend  attraction. 
While  dealing  with  a  profound  subject,  the  author  will  be  followed  with  interest  by 
the  youngest  reader.  His  Cyclopaedia  of  Universal  History  has  already  been 
almost  worn  out  by  our  children,  and  we  expect  these  splendia  volumes  to  be 
equally  popular  with  them  and  with  everybody  else  who  possesses  them. 

The  Ameeican  Government,  National  and  State.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By 
B.  A.  Hinsdale^  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  Wer- 
ner Co. 

This  is  a  careful,  scholarly  and  thorough  discussion  of  o.ur  American  political 
institutions.    It  is  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
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learning.  It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  widely  used  in  the  South,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  views  expressed  as  because  of  the  mode  in  which  the  author  elects  to 
speak  of  the  late  war  (see  p.  365).  Despite  this  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
ability,  scholarship  and  interest  of  the  volume. 

The  Southeen  States  of  the  Amekican  Union.  Considered  in  their  Relations  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Resulting  Union.  By  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  Author  of  Constitutional  Oovernment  in  Spain,  etc.  Richmond,  Va. : 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.  1895. 

We  have  here  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  a  classic  throughout  our  Southland, 
and  for  which  we  hope  a  wide  circulation  throughout  our  entire  country.  In  six- 
teen brief  chapters  the  author  has  condensed  a  profoundly  interesting  historical 
account  of  the  relation  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Constitution  and  the  resulting 
Union.  The  book  contains,  upon  the  grounds  of  historic  facts  and  authenic 
records,  a  triumphant  vindication  of  that  view  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  Federal  government  which  obtained  in  the  Southern  States.  The  volume, 
while  composed  by  a  Southern  man,  is  broad  and  natural  in  its  sympathies,  and 
while  vindicating  his  people's  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  author  sin- 
cerely and  honestly  accepts  the  results  of  the  war  as  settling  finally  and  forever 
some  of  the  questions  once  hotly  contested  in  the  field  of  political  debate. 

We  would  like  to  see  this  book  extensively  read  by  the  young  people  of  the 
South  in  order  that  they  might  intelligently  appreciate  the  positions  of  their 
fathers,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  volume  widely  circulated  in  the  North 
in  order  that  the  people  of  that  section  might  be  convinced  of  the  patriotism  and 
national  spirit  of  their  brethren  of  the  South,  and  at  the  same  time  might  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  standing  in  historic  fact  of  what  might  be  called  the  dis- 
tinctively Southern  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  not  one  line  in  the  book  to  which  the  most  illiberal  in  either  section 
could  object,  and  we  congratulate  the  author  and  the  country  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume  so  hopeful  in  its  promise  of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  sections  of  our  common  country.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  book  is  being 
used  as  a  text-book  in  some  of  our  colleges  and  higher  institutions. 
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I.  BABEL  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

"  All  the  languages  of  the  earth,"  says  an  eminent  authority, 
"have  affinities  enough  to  indicate  a  common  origin;  but  they 
have  differences  enough  to  show  that  some  great  dislocation  has 
occurred  in  their  history."  The  Scriptures  tell  us  when  and  how 
this  dislocation  occurred.  It  was  a  judgment  of  God  inflicted 
upon  men  because  of  their  rebellion  against  his  will. 

The  descendants  of  Noah  had  greatly  multiplied  since  the  flood, 
and  the  earth  was  again  filling  with  people.  They  had  spread 
themselves  out  over  the  East  until  the  centre  of  population  seems 
to  have  been  the  plain  of  Shinar — that  fertile  region  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  Rivers.  There,  under  the 
leadership  probably  of  Nimrod,  the  Cushite,  they  devised  and 
undertook  the  ambitious  scheme  of  building  a  great  city,  with  a 
tower  whose  top,  in  their  hyperbolic  speech,  should  reach  unto 
heaven.  Josephus  says  that  their  purpose  was  to  secure  themselves 
against  destruction  from  another  flood.  If  such  was  the  animus 
of  the  movement  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  should  have  been  dis- 
pleasing to  God  and  deserving  of  his  judgment.  He  had  given 
his  promise  that  the  earth  should  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
flood ;  he  had  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud  as  a  pledge  of  faithfulness 
to  that  covenant. 

Now  if,  instead  of  resting  on  that  divine  promise  as  a  suf- 
ficient and  infallible  guarantee  of  safety,  they  set  themselves 
to  provide  a  refuge  of  their  own,  they  plainly  betrayed  the  most 
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flagrant  unbelief  and  rebellion.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that  this  was  their  pur- 
pose. They  are  represented  as  saying,  "  Let  us  make  us  a  name 
lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth " 
(Gen.  xi.  4).  This  was  their  avowed  purpose.  They  proposed  to 
establish  a  grand  centre  of  empire,  a  seat  and  source  of  power, 
from  wliich  the  whole  race  should  be  governed  and  held  to- 
gether. The  dangers  and  inconveniences  incident  to  the  peopling 
of  a  new  world  they  would  avert  from  themselves  by  means  of 
this  great  city  with  its  massive  tower.  The  whole  animus  of  the 
movement,  and  the  various  ends  at  which  it  aimed,  we  may  not 
be  able,  with  the  light  that  has  been  given  us,  fully  to  understand. 
But  some  things  are  plain.  First,  the  undertaking  was  purely 
selfish  in  its  aim — "Let  us  make  ^is  a  name."  It  was  conceived 
not  for  God's  glory,  but  for  their  own;  not  to  make  his  name 
great  in  the  earth,  but  theirs.  They  were  seeking  to  establish 
their  own  interests;  to  provide  for  themselves  a  safe,  sure  and  de- 
sirable portion  in  the  earth  upon  which  they  had  been  placed. 
Thus  they  contravened  the  true  end  of  their  creation,  which  was 
"to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever."  They  were  bent  on 
glorifying  themselves  and  enjoying  the  earth.  Again,  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  whole  movement  God  was  ignored.  He  was  not  in  all 
their  thoughts.  There  was  no  consulting  him  to  ascertain  his 
mind;  no  seeking  for  his  guidance  and  help;  no  recognition  of 
their  dependence  on  him  or  of  his  claims  upon  them.  They  took 
counsel  only  of  flesh  and  blood ;  they  leaned  unto  their  own  under- 
standings; they  trusted  in  their  own  arms.  Their  project  was 
thus  not  only  self-exalting,  but  God-excluding.  Some  one  has 
said  that  here  was  the  "  birth  of  heathenism."  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  movement  was  essentially 
heathenish  in  its  spirit  and  purpose.  In  the  third  place,  the  un- 
dertaking was  in  opposition  to  God's  revealed  plan  and  purpose 
for  the  race.  It  was  his  design  that  they  should  scatter  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  subdue  and  till  it,  and  form  those 
nations  for  which,  as  Moses  tells  us  (Deut.  xxxii.  8),  "God  divided 
out  the  earth ;"  that  they  should  be  held  together  not  by  outward, 
but  by  inward  bonds ;  not  by  geographical  boundaries,  or  the  hand 
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of  force,  but  by  their  common  allegiance  to  him.  "Unity  in  di- 
versity" was  his  law  for  mankind  as  for  all  nature.  But  here 
was  an  eflFbrt  to  hold  men  together  in  another  way — by  a  common 
earthly  portion,  by  carnal  and  selfish  ties;  an  effort  to  build  a  so- 
ciety, "not  by  faith  in  an  unseen  God  and  his  covenant,  but  upon 
faith  in  brick  walls";  a  society  whose  underlying  principle  should 
be  a  common  desire,  not  to  serve  and  glorify  God,  but  to  promote 
and  protect  their  own  interests.  Hence,  God,  in  righteous  judg- 
ment, blasted  their  project.  He  confounded  their  language.  Mis- 
understanding arose,  and  alienation  and  antagonism,  so  that  "  they 
left  off  to  build  the  city."  They  began  to  build,  and  were  not 
able  to  finish. 

Thus,  at  that  early  stage  in  human  history,  an  example  was  set 
for  the  instruction  and  warning  of  all  future  generations.  Here 
was  an  exhibition,  on  the  one  hand,  of  principles  that  are  native 
to  the  human  heart;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  principles  that  are 
uniform  in  the  government  of  God.  This  experiment  on  the  plain 
of  Shinar  mankind  have  been  repeating  from  that  day  to  this,  in 
many  different  ways,  and  on  many  different  scales.  The  spirit  ex- 
emplified by  those  Babel-builders  is  the  spirit  which  has  inspired 
every  civilization  of  the  past.  When  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  ex- 
ample, centuries  afterward,  building,  as  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe,  upon  the  very  foundation  of  this  unfinished  work,  reared 
the  splendid  city  of  Babylon,  and  the  powerful  empire  of  which 
it  was  the  centre,  he  had  the  same  inspiration  and  aim  as  these 
early  builders.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel  he  is  represented  as  walk- 
ing in  his  palace  and  soliloquizing  thus,  "Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  hy  the  might 
of  my  power ^  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  V  (Dan.  iv.  30.) 
What  proud  self-exaltation  !  What  blasphemous  defiance  of  God ! 
No  wonder  that  the  hand  of  divine  judgment  was  laid  upon  him, 
so  that  he  was  driven  away  from  among  men,  and  found  his 
dwelling  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  I  need  not  stay  to  show 
that  the  selfsame  spirit  animated  that  civilization  which  was  built 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile — of  which  the  pyramids  stand  to-day 
as  the  mournful  witnesses — and  also  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  aim  and  motive  of  them  all  were  identical.    Through  vast 
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confederations  of  men,  through  a  world-wide  domination  of  the 
race,  they  sought  to  establish  their  own  earthly  interests,  and  to 
promote  human  glory,  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  in  op- 
position to  his  revealed  will.  Hence,  all  came  to  naught.  The 
only  signs  we  see  of  their  greatness  to-day  are  their  ruins.  In  all 
these  experiments  of  the  past  there  if  a  significant  lesson  for  us  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  "The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that 
which  shall  be ;  ...  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  (Eccl. 
i.  9.)  If  our  civilization  has  any  better  issue  it  will  be  because  it 
is  marked  by  a  different  aim  and  spirit.  If  we  build  more  surely 
it  will  be  because  we  build  after  another  plan  and  of  other  mate- 
rial. But,  alas  I  the  signs  are  only  too  convincing  that  the  masses 
of  mankind,  even  in  Christendom,  are  intent  upon  repeating  the 
follies  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  most  marked  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  is  a  tendency  to  association.  Combination  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  age. 

On  all  sides  and  in  every  department  of  life  men  are  saying  to 
each  other,  "  Go  to,  let  us  build  together ;  let  us  make  common 
cause;  let  us  associate  ourselves."  And  why?  For  what  ends, 
and  upon  what  principles,  are  such  confederations  projected  ? 
Too  generally  their  principles  and  aims  are  purely  selfish.  All 
are  looking  upon  their  own  things,  seeking,  through  the  influence 
of  numbers,  to  protect  and  advance  their  own  interests,  to  the 
neglect,  or  at  the  expense,  of  the  interests  of  others,  and  in  utter 
forgetfulness  of  God,  as  if  he  had  no  claims  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered and  had  made  no  revelation  of  his  mind  worthy  of  respect. 
The  great  combinations  which  are  making  themselves  felt  in  our 
modern  civilization  are,  with  few  exceptions,  selfish  and  godless. 
They  "neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man."  Well,  the  lesson 
which  is  thundered  in  our  ears  by  this  Old  Testament  incident, 
and  by  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  is  that  all  such  associations 
contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  their  own  destruction. 
They  will  inevitably  end  in  confusion  and  failure.  "Too  low 
they  build  who  build  beneath  the  stars."  God's  sentence  has 
gone  forth,  and  stands  to-day  unalterable  and  sure ;  mankind  can- 
not, and  shall  not,  be  combined  and  held  together  in  helpful,  sue- 
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cessful  co-operation  upon  such  a  basis,  for  such  ends,  or  by  such 
bonds.  The  basis  is  too  narrow,  the  ends  are  too  low,  the  bonds 
are  too  sordid.  To  all  such  the  word  of  the  Lord,  through  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  is  addressed :  Associate  yourselves,  O  ye  people, 
and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces  ;  .  .  .  gird  yourselves,  and  ye  shall 
be  broken  in  pieces.  Take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to 
naught."  (Isaiah  viii.  9, 10.)  "  That  which  is  built  on  selfishness," 
says  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  "cannot  stand.  The  system  of 
personal  interest  must  be  shivered  into  atoms.  Therefore  we 
who  have  observed  the  ways  of  God  in  the  past  are  waiting  in 
quiet  but  awful  expectation  until  he  shall  confound  this  system  as 
he  has  confounded  those  which  have  gone  before ;  and  it  may  be 
effected  by  convulsions  more  terrible  and  more  bloody  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  While  men  are  talking  of  peace  and  of  the 
great  progress  of  civilization,  there  is  heard  in  the  distance  the 
noise  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank ;  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  are  rolling  towards  us  the  crushing  thunders  of  univer- 
sal war." 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  scene  to  the  counterpart  of  it  as  por- 
trayed in  the  second  chapter  of  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles." 
There  we  have  God's  plan  for  unifying  the  race — the  principles 
upon  which  he  would  have  men  confederated  together ;  the  method 
by  which  he  would  have  human  interests  protected  and  advanced. 
It  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  there  were  assembled  at  Jeru- 
salem devout  men  from  every  nation  under  heaven.  The  disci- 
ples of  Christ  were  gathered  together  with  one  accord,  in  one 
place,  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  parting  promise.  "And 
suddenly  there  came  from  heaven  a  sound  as  of  the  rushing  of  a 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting 
And  there  appeared  unto  them  tongues  parting  asunder  like  as  of 
fire ;  and  it  sat  upon  each  one  of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  When  the  multitude  came  together 
they  were  "confounded,  because  that  every  man  heard  them 
speaking  in  his  own  language^  The  miracle  of  Babel  was  re- 
versed.   The  confusion  of  tongues  was  healed. 

In  almost  every  particular  the  one  scene  stands  in  contrast  with 
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the  other.  The  disciples  were  gathered  around  the  person  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  and  were  inspired  by  a  supreme  desire 
to  exalt  his  name  and  make  it  glorious  in  the  earth.  They  spake, 
not  the  wonderful  works  of  man,  but "  the  wonderful  works  of  GodP 
Instead  of  the  spirit  of  Babel,  which  sought  the  exaltation  of  self, 
they  were  possessed  by  a  spirit  which  sought  to  glorify  Jesus  and 
exalt  his  name.  Instead  of  self-interest,  the  bond  by  which  the 
Babel-builders  were  held  together,  their  ruling  passion,  and  the 
unifying  principle  which  made  them  of  one  accord,  was  love — 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  their  fellow-men,  for  Christ's  sake.  Per- 
sonal interests  were  entirely  subordinated,  yet  no  one  suffered, 
"for  neither  was  there  among  them  any  that  lacked."  They  had 
all  things  common ;  "neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own."  Not  from  any  outward 
compulsion  of  commandment  or  law,  but  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  love,  "  they  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  as  every  man  had  need."  The  golden  rule  be- 
came operative  in  their  lives.  They  looked  not  every  man  on  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Thus  we 
see  in  practical  operation  God's  plan  for  uniting  men  together  for 
his  own  glory  and  their  highest  good. 

"So  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Babel  was  man's  work,  Pentecost  was  God's.  The  one  dis- 
played the  energy  of  the  flesh,  the  other  the  energy  of  the  Spirit. 
The  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  equally  with  the  men  of  Shinar,  were 
builders — only  after  a  different  plan,  and  in  another  spirit.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  his  power,  they  were  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  temple  whose  top  shall  indeed  reach  unto 
heaven,  and  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail — 
a  temple  which  is  built  not  of  brick,  an  imitation  of  God's  crea- 
tive work,  but  of  stones,  living  stones,  each  one  of  which  is  linked 
in  vital  and  indissoluble  union  with  every  other  and  with  the 
Chief  Corner-stone.  Slowly  but  surely  that  temple  is  growing 
to  completion.  The  Apostle  John  gives  us  a  prophetic  glimpse 
of  its  glorious  consummation  when  he  says,  "  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a 
great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations  and 
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kindreds  and  people  and  tongues^  stood  before  the  throne  and  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands; 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvation  to  our  God,  which 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb."    (Kev.  vii.  9, 10.) 

The  spirit  of  Babel  and  the  spirit  of  Pentecost  are  still  in  the 
world.  They  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  There  is  an 
irreconcilable  conflict  between  them.  Each  is  striving  after 
ascendency  over  us  and  expression  through  us.  The  Babel  spirit 
controls  the  world;  the  Pentecostal  spirit  should  control  the 
church.  But,  alas!  she  may  be  invaded  by  the  opposite  spirit. 
There  is  her  supreme  peril,  and  she  is  often  and  solemnly  warned 
against  it.  Let  a  church  in  any  measure  be  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  Babel,  becoming  earthly  in  her  aims,  selfish  in  her  mo- 
tives, and  unscriptural  in  her  methods,  and  to  that  extent  she 
loses  her  character  as  the  Bride  of  Christ,  and  takes  on  the  char- 
acter of  Babylon,  for  whom  a  cup  of  fury  is  reserved.  She  may 
still  be  active  and  zealous  and  full  of  works,  but  she  builds  of 
wood  and  hay  and  stubble,  and  her  work  will  not  abide.  Her 
safety,  her  glory,  and  the  permanence  of  her  work  depend  upon 
her  steadfast  adherence  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  Pentecost,  and 
her  absolute  subjection  to  the  Spirit  who  dominated  that  scene. 

J.  F.  Cannon. 

St.  Louis. 


11.  DR.  BRIGGS'  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 


This  volume  is  Prof.  Charles  Augustus  Briggs'  latest  contribu- 
tion to  biblical  theology,  forming  the  third  in  a  series  of  five : 
Messianic  Prophecy  (1886),  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels  (1894), 
The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles  (1895),  The  Messiah  of  the  Church, 
and  The  Messiah  of  the  Theologians. 

The  series  as  projected  evidently  contemplates  an  exhaustive 
presentation  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  all  stages  of  its  development 
up  to  the  present  time. 

We  confess  a  keen  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  the  two 
volumes  yet  to  appear — what  contrasts  they  may  present  to  the 
biblical  conception  set  forth  in  the  three  preceding  volumes,  and 
what  shall  be  revealed  as  the  difference  between  the  Messiah  of 
the  church  and  the  Messiah  of  the  theologians.  The  titles  are 
certainly  suggestive,  and  seem  prophetic  of  much  that  may  prove 
very  interesting  reading. 

In  his  preface  to  the  volume  now  under  consideration  our  au- 
thor says: 

"No  one  who  has  studied  through  the  literature  of  Christology  can  do  other 
than  say  that  the  researches  of  recent  scholars  have  put  the  whole  subject  in  such 
new  lights  that  the  writings  of  the  older  scholars  have  become  for  the  most  part 
antiquated.  There  are  doubtless  many  still  living  who  are  unwilling  to  accept 
any  theological  opinions  which  have  not  been  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the 
antiquarians.  For  such  the  author  does  not  write.  The  readers  he  desires  are 
the  open-minded  and  truth-loving,  who  would  see  the  Christ  as  the  apostles  saw 
him,  and  who  will  not  be  restrained  from  the  heavenly  vision  by  the  pretended 
perils  of  the  Higher  Criticism  and  of  Biblical  Theology,  or  by  the  supposed  safer 

paths  of  traditional  and  ecclesiastical  theology  The  author  has  done  his 

best  to  turn  away  from  the  Christ  of  the  theologians  and  of  the  creeds  and  of  the 
church,  and  to  see  the  Messiah  as  he  is  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles. " 

These  are  very  frank  words,  and  as  significant  as  they  are  frank. 
We  will  not  pause  to  note  the  implicit  contrasts  instituted,  the 
very  serious  assumptions  involved,  and  the  far-reaching  implica- 

'  The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles.  By  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  D.  D.,  Edward 
Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xv.,  562.  $3.00. 
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tions  of  both  contrasts  and  assumptions ;  we  content  ourselves  with 
simply  inviting  the  reader's  careful  attention  thereto,  and  pass  on 
with  the  free  acknowledgment  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  author's 
purpose  has  been  crowned  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  evident  a 
growing  revolt  against  the  dominating  pre-eminence  of  systematic 
theology.  The  inevitable  result  has  been  an  emphasis  of  what  is 
called  biblical  theology,  which  first  brought  it  into  active  competi- 
tion with  the  former,  then  placed  it  upon  an  equality,  and  now 
seeks  to  crown  it  with  an  unquestioned  superiority  which  squints 
towards  a  practical  relegation  of  systematic  theology  to  a  niche  in 
the  museum  of  antiquities. 

The  astuteness  of  our  very  progressive  age,  in  this  as  in  count- 
less similar  instances,  manifests  itself  in  the  name  assumed.  If 
the  title  be  just  and  the  new  department  as  opposed  to  the  old  is 
distinctively  biblical,  the  battle  is  won  beforehand,  and  nothing 
remains  but  a  reverent  burial  of  the  venerable  deceased. 

At  first  we  were  inclined  to  view  with  great  favor  the  advent 
of  this  new  rival  in  the  field  of  theology ;  we  had  been  frequently 
impressed  with  a  suspicion  of  danger,  that  to  the  severity  of  sys- 
tem might  be  sacrificed  the  free  proportions  of  truth,  that  some- 
times violence  was  done  to  the  author's  scope  and  intent  by  the 
isolation  of  single  texts  in  order  to  their  grouping  under  certain 
heads  of  divinity,  that  the  demands  of  a  philosophic  system  occa- 
sionally thus  proved  a  bed  of  Procrustes  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
hence  we  felt  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  importance,  nay,  of 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  far  greater  attention  to  exegesis,  not 
simply  by  way  of  illustrating  methods  by  a  few  specimen  cases  in 
the  class-room,  but  in  extended  and  extensive  study  that  should 
cover  large  tracts  of  Scripture  consecutively  and  exhaustively,  not 
merely  imparting  skill  in  exegetical  work,  but  adding  actually 
and  greatly  to  the  student's  field  of  biblical  knowledge.  This  is 
still  our  conviction,  but  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
comparatively  modern  school  of  Biblical  Theology  is  not  likely  to 
meet  the  want.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  latest  work  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  representatives  and  learned  professors  of  this 
school;  it  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  very  favorable  speci- 
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men  of  the  work  it  proposes  to  do  and  a  fair  illustration  of  its 
most  improved  methods.  This  method  is,  in  brief,  "  an  effort  to 
see  the  Messiah  as  he  appeared  to  each  writer  in  each  separate 
writing."  Apart  from  the  author's  success  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
purpose,  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  that  the  purpose  itself  is  wise; 
we  seriously  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  very  method  is  vicious. 
Immediately  upon  announcing  his  effort  to  see  the  Messiah  as  he 
appeared  to  each  writer  in  each  separate  writing,  the  author  goes 
on  at  once  to  say,  "  The  diversity  is  greatP  We  italicize  this 
statement  because  it  suggests  what  our  experience  indicates  is  a 
most  grave  objection  to  the  method,  viz.,  a  distressing  lack  of 
unity  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  student.  This  piece-meal 
presentation  produces  a  f ragmen tariness  of  effect  that  is  painful. 
It  is  something  like  a  careful  study  of  features  in  detail :  the  nose 
by  one  artist,  the  eyes  by  a  second,  the  mouth  by  a  third,  the 
brow  by  a  fourth,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series,  until  finally 
we  emerge  from  these  diverse  impressions  with  the  inevitable  feel- 
ing that,  notwithstanding  the  painstaking  care  of  our  very  scien- 
tific method,  the  result  on  the  whole  is  somehow  rather  unsatis- 
factory so  far  as  any  clear-cut,  well-defined  picture  of  the  person 
is  concerned.  And  so  when  we  have  finished  such  a  study  of  the 
Messiah  as  is  here  presented  we  feel  like  echoing  the  request  of 
certain  Greeks :    Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus." 

This  very  elaborate  and  very  improved  method,  in  {impractical 
results^  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  "  heavenly  vision  " 
promised  the  student,  that  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  chemical 
constituents  .  of  food  elements  bears  to  a  good  dinner.  And  it 
shall  be  as  when  a  hungry  man  dreameth,  and  behold  he  eateth ; 
but  he  awaketh,  and  his  soul  is  empty."  Recurring,  therefore,  to 
the  announcement  made  by  Frof.  Briggs  in  the  outset,  we  are 
constrained  to  the  fear  that  while  few  may  be  found  to  question 
the  success  of  his  effort  to  turn  away  from  the  Christ  of  the 
theologians,  and  of  the  creeds,  and  of  the  church,"  yet  to  his  en- 
deavor "  to  see  the  Messiah  as  he  is  set  forth  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,"  it  is  not  altogether  sure  that  there  will  be  voted  the 
meed  of  an  equal  success.  Certainly,  so  far  as  one  reader  is  con- 
cerned, this  twofold  purpose  goes  halting,  and,  alas !  it  is  the  bet- 
ter leg  of  the  two  that  seems  to  be  lame. 
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There  are  certain  features  of  the  discussion  that  command  our 
cordial  commendation.  The  author  has  convictions;  he  walks 
with  a  firm  tread.  One  would  never  imagine  that  there  was  any- 
thing less  solid  than  ascertained  facts  beneath  his  confident  feet ; 
there  is  no  hesitancy,  no  uncertainty,  no  diffidence.  Whatever 
doubts  concerning  the  positions  maintained  the  timid,  conserva- 
tive reader  may  have,  it  is  patently  evident  that  the  author  has 
none.  His  assurance  continually  reminds  us  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
celebrated  saying  about  Macaulay.  Prof.  Briggs  resembles  the 
great  essayist  in  this  respect.  As  he  has  convictions,  so  has  he 
the  courage  of  them.  His  bitterest  enemy  could  scarcely  charge 
him  with  any  servile  subservience  to  theologian,  creed  or  church ; 
he  is  certainly  free  from  the  reproach  of  being  "  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept any  theological  opinions  which  have  not  been  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  the  antiquarians."  Dr.  Briggs'  attitude  towards 
these  same  antiquarians  suggests  the  severely  simple  and  com- 
prehensive declaration  of  principles  once  announced  by  a 
"  blooming "  immigrant  from  Erin,  who,  immediately  upon  ar- 
rival on  American  soil,  struck  his  heels  together  and  ex- 
claimed, "  If  there's  a  government  in  this  country,  I'm  agin  it." 
We  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  our  author  favors 
the  conservative  position  on  any  point  whatever.  If  there  be  any 
conservatism  in  a  view  under  discussion,  you  may  with  probable 
safety  set  down  Dr.  Briggs  as  against  it ;  his  independence  (of 
"  antiquarianism  ")  is  so  straight  that  it  leans  backwards. 

His  style  is  strong  and  clear ;  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  par- 
agraphs, his  meaning  is  transparent.  His  composition  is  eminently 
suited  to  a  treatise  of  the  character  of  this,  reaching  a  very  desira- 
ble mean  between  the  ornate,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  slovenly  on 
the  other.  His  scholarship  is  constantly  in  evidence;  the  abun- 
dant foot-notes  display  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  field  tra- 
versed.^ Such  extended  reading  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  in- 
defatigable industry  of  a  life  so  busy  as  that  of  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor must  be. 

We  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  happiness  of 

^  The  reader  will  find  so  many  references  to  the  author's  preceding  volumes  as 
to  make  it  exceedingly  helpful  to  have  them  also  at  hand,  particularly  The  Messiah 
of  the  Gospels. 
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his  renderings  of  Scripture.  With  a  few  trifling  exceptions, 
his  translations  of  the  New  Testament  are  beautifully  apt. 
We  cannot  recall  at  this  writing  an  author  within  the  range 
of  our  reading  who,  on  the  whole,  is  superior  to  Dr.  Briggs  in  this 
respect.  In  the  matter  of  exposition,  or  perhaps  expository  para- 
phrase or  summation  would  better  describe  it,  he  is  more  variable. 
His  work  in  this  respect  strikes  us  as  being  very  unequal,  pre- 
senting both  extremes,  some  of  it  being  so  conspicuously  fine  as  to 
set  us  to  wondering  how  other  of  it  could  possibly  be  so  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfying.  For  such  characteristics  the  work  de- 
serves great  praise,  and  we  desire  to  render  it  here,  trusting  that 
the  tribute  paid  him  may  not  be  discounted  by  its  brevity. 

In  some  respects  we  think  the  volume  is  open  to  unfavorable 
criticism  : 

1.  Judging  from  our  author's  presentation  of  the  subject,  one 
would  suppose  that  there  was  one  side  only  to  the  views  discussed. 
No  one  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  would  ever  imagine 
that,  except  in  matters  of  unimportant  detail,  any  difference  of 
opinion  existed.  He  seems  utterly  to  ignore  the  conservative 
side ;  with  him  it  is  all  res  adjudicata  ;  there  is  practically  no- 
thing in  issue.  Now,  while  this  may  be,  and  probably  is.  Dr. 
Briggs'  decided  conviction,  yet  there  are  many  who  differ  from 
him ;  antiquarians  they  may  be,  but  as  serious  and  sincere  in  con- 
viction as  he,  and  they  are,  at  least  by  repute,  scholars.  It  would 
not  have  been  unseemly  in  our  author  to  have  recognized  their 
existence,  and  to  have  conferred  upon  them  at  least  the  dignity  of 
a  foot-note  reference.  We  do  not  remember  anywhere  in  the 
volume  the  name  of  a  single  writer  representing  the  distinctly 
conservative  school  of  critics.  There  are  a  few  paragraphs  which 
we  suppose  refer  to  conservatism,  but  they  are  mere  allusions, 
slight  and  slighting,  and  but  thinly  veil  his  contempt.  It  may 
possibly  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  readers  whether 
his  altitude  justifies  his  attitude. 

2.  With  all  Dr.  Briggs'  candor  in  certain  directions,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  something  that  has  impressed  us  as  an  inexplicable 
reserve  in  other  directions,  an  absence  of  certain  positive  state- 
ments that  one  would  naturally  expect  in  certain  connections. 
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"Would  it  not  seem  strange  that  one  could  traverse  the  whole  field 
of  apostolic  Christology  and  give  no  decided,  unequivocal  indica- 
tion of  his  views  on  the  fundamental  matters  of  faith  that  divide 
the  various  churches?  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  an  author  can 
discuss  Paul's  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
yet  leave  the  reader  v^^ondering  whether  the  writer  be  a  Calvinist 
or  an  Arminian  ?  Would  it  not  be  held  to  indicate  a  rare  reserve 
in  a  writer  to  set  forth  the  Christology  of  Romans,  Galatians,  and 
Hebrews,  and  give  no  certain  indication  of  his  views  of  the  Atone- 
ment ?  Incredible  as  the  statement  may  seem,  we  do  not  believe 
that,  judging  from  this  book  alone,  a  reader  could,  with  any  posi- 
tiveness,  assign  the  author  any  distinct  position  among  the  va- 
rious churches  or  any  clear  alignment  amid  the  differing  schools 
of  theological  thought.  So  far  as  this  volume  goes,  he  might  be 
a  Methodist,  a  Baptist,  an  Episcopalian,  or  a  Presbyterian — well- 
nigh  anything  but  an  "  antiquarian." 

3.  He  discusses  the  development  of  the  Messianic  idea  just  as 
if  it  were  purely  and  solely  a  natural  growth.  He  nowhere  says 
this  in  so  many  words.  There  is  no  single  statement  which  could 
be  selected  and  adduced  as  irrefragable  proof  that  he  holds  this 
view,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  charging  this  or 
anything  like  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  statement  any- 
where which  clearly  and  unequivocally  implies  or  involves  the 
contrary.  If  there  be  in  the  whole  volume  any  distinct  reference 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  revealing  and  inspiring,  guiding,  restraining, 
and  guarding,  such  reference  has  escaped  our  notice.  The  phrase- 
ology ^  again  and  again  is  such  as  accords  perfectly  with  a  purely 
natural  development  under  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Spirit 
promoting  growth  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  equally  inconsistent  with  any  such 
view  of  divine  inspiration  as  we  have  been  taught  to  hold. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  discussion  be- 
gins, as  did  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels^  with  extra-canonical 
writings.  These  are  cited  as  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  de- 
velopment, and  they  are  cited  with  no  intimation  that  as  to  au- 
thority they  stand  upon  a  footing  entirely  different  from  that  of 


1  See,  for  example,  pp.  21,  30,  31,  59,  78,  80,  176. 
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the  New  Testament  books.  Of  course,  our  author  may  have  in- 
tended this  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  it  is  altogether  likely  that  he 
did,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sentence  saying  so  much  in  express 
terms  would  not  have  been  at  all  out  of  place,  particularly  in  an 
author  whose  windows  are  so  wide  open  towards  Germany. 

4.  In  keeping  with  the  foregoing,  it  seems  clearly  involved  in 
more  than  one  statement^  of  the  author  that  the  declaration  of 
an  apostle  at  any  time  reveals  the  full  content  of  that  apostle's 
knowledge  at  that  time,  that  in  each  instance  he  tells  all  he 
knows;  if  later  he  adds  anytliing,  our  author  seems  to  infer 
that  he  has  learned  that  much  more  in  the  meantime.  The  ne- 
cessity for  such  an  inference  we  cannot  appreciate.  Why  the 
apostles  should  be  bound  on  any  occasion  to  tell  all  that  they  knew 
about  Christ  any  more  than  Dr.  Briggs  is  bound  to  put  in  this 
volume  all  that  he  knows  about  the  apostles  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  Professor  would  probably  claim  to  have  said  all  that  he 
thought  called  for  by  the  occasion  and  the  audience  addressed,  and 
such  a  course  seems  to  us  no  less  right  or  rational  for  Paul  and 
Peter  in  their  writings.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  plausible  expla- 
nation, and,  as  such,  is  preferable  to  the  implication  of  ignorance. 

5.  Of  course,  in  a  discussion  pursuing  the  method  followed  in 
this  volume,  an  author  would  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  "Pauline  Idea  of  the  Messiah,"  the  "Petrine,"  and  the 
"  Johannean."  But  there  are  ways  more  than  one  of  doing  this; 
one  is  to  refer  to  these  ideas  "  as  if  they  were  altogether  original 
and  independent,  emphasizing  the  points  of  difference  as  due, 
doubtless,  to  difference  of  view-point,  differences  of  knowledge,  of 
opportunity,  of  Christian  experience,  of  growth — in  short,  such 
variations  as  would  inevitably  result  from  a  purely  natural  de- 
velopment in  different  minds  working  under  different  influences. 
Another  way  would  be  to  refer  these  differing  conceptions  to  the 
individualizing  of  the  same  truth  conveyed  by  one  and  the  same 
inspiring  Spirit  of  God,  but  taking  on*  something  of  the  color  of 
the  mind  and  heart  through  which  the  revelation  in  each  instance 
was  given  to  the  world.  While  we  may  not  with  too  much  assur- 
ance state  that  Prof.  Briggs  pursues  the  former  course,  we  can, 


1  See  pp.  30,  31,  44,  59,  251. 
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with  all  confidence,  assert  that  he  certainly  does  not  pursue  the 
latter.  There  is  ominous  absence  of  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  the  great  unifying  element  in  the  various  Messianic  ideas. 

6.  Once  more  in  this  same  connection:  We  are  somewhat 
startled  to  find  allusions  made  to  mistakes,  errors,  misconceptions, 
and  ignorance  in  the  apostles  or  their  writings,  e,  g. : 

"But  the  apostle  is  arguing  against  the  distributive  sense  of  the  seed,  and  in 
this  he  is  correct.  He  is  incorrect  in  referring  it  to  Christ  alone  as  a  person. " 
(P.  138,  note.)    "Paul  nowhere  in  his  epistles  seems  to  know  of  the  conception 

of  Jesus  in  theophany,  as  described  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  But  the  lack  of 

knowledge  of  the  apostle  does  not  exclude  the  reality  of  the  event."  (P.  143, 
note.)  "It  refers  to  the  daily  offerings  of  the  high  priest,  whether  this  is  an 
error  of  ignorance,  as  Pfleiderer  and  others  think,  or  an  error  of  inadvertence, 
summing  up,  in  the  work  of  the  high  priest,  unconsciously,  the  work  of  the  en- 
tire priesthood. "    (P.  264.) 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  such  references  and  allusions  in 
other  quarters,  but  to  find  them  so  quietly  and  incidentally  and 
naturally  made  in  a  volume  published  by  a  professor  in  a  Presby- 
terian theological  seminary  in  the  United  States  is  something 
novel. 

7.  Lastly,  in  the  line  of  general  criticism,  we  dislike  exceedingly 
Prof.  Briggs'  way  of  referring  to  difiiculties.  We  have  no  pa- 
tience at  all  with  anything  like  a  complete  ignoring  of  difficulties. 
We  have  contempt  only  for  a  removal  which  evidently  does  not 
remove ;  we  have  small  sympathy  with  any  spirit  of  orthodox 
bravado  which  essays  simply  to  "  whistle  them  down  the  wind,"  so 
to  speak.  The  only  dignified,  fair,  scholarly  course  is  an  honest 
recognition  of  difficulties  where  such  exist.  Nothing  is  ever 
really  and  permanently  gained  by  denying,  ignoring,  or  evading 
them ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  should  he  as  just  to  faith  as  he  is 
to  doubt ;  and  if  a  writer  believes  the  case  stronger  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter,  it  should  be  made  evident  to  every  reader. 
With  the  statement  of  difficulties  there  should  always  go  some 
facts,  if  such  there  be,  to  render  them  less  formidable.  This 
course  is  not  pursued  by  Dr.  Briggs.  For  example,  in  introducing 
the  Kevelation  of  St.  John  he  says : 

"  The  Apocalypse  of  John  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  most  doubt- 
ful writing  in  the  New  Testament.    Pious  bishops,  theologians,  and  reformers 
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have  either  denied  its  canonicity  or  have  expressed  grave  doubts  whether  it  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  also  the  most  difficult  writing 
in  the  New  Testament."    (P.  284.) 

Now,  of  course  this  is  true ;  but  to  leave  the  statement  just  as 
it  is,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 

pious  bishops,  theologians,"  etc.,  have  accepted  it  in  the  face  of 
all  difficulties;  that  the  grounds  for  its  acceptance  outweigh  the 
objections;  that  the  very  contest  greatly  strengthens  its  claims,  in 
that  it  has  sustained  successfully  such  severe  test ;  to  omit  all  such 
qualification  as  this,  is  to  fall  short  of  a  full  and  fair  statement  of 
the  case.  Again,  as  before  stated,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  Dr. 
Briggs  intends  this  to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  in  every  instance  whatever  risk  there  he  must  be 
taken  by  that  side  of  the  controversy  on  which  the  author  is  sup- 
posed to  stand.  We  cannot  think  Dr.  Briggs'  statements  of  diffi- 
culties at  all  happy  ;  they  are  not  such  as  to  strengthen  faith  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  fear  that  many  readers  will  lay  down  his  work 
with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  case  is  even  worse  than 
they  thought  it  to  be.  Our  author  is  always  just  to  skepticism; 
were  he  as  fair  to  faith,  we  would  have  no  fault  to  find.  This 
ought  he  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone. 

So  much  by  way  of  general  criticism.  Going  somewhat  more 
•  into  detail  in  the  matter  of  specific  criticism,  we  mention  a  num- 
ber of  points  in  which,  if  we  have  interpreted  him  correctly,  the 
distinguished  author  seems  to  hold  views,  if  not  peculiar,  at  least 
out  of  accord  with  those  commonly  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  shall  not  lengthen  this  paper  and  burden  the  reader 
with  quotations  in  every  instance  to  sustain  these  criticisms; 
foot-notes,  in  most  cases,  will  indicate  the  passages  upon  which 
the  points  are  based,  and  each  reader  can  test  for  himself  the 
critic's  conclusions. 

1.  Dr.  Briggs  seems  to  hold  to  a  general  as  opposed  to  a  par- 
ticular redemption.  As  between  the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian 
here,  we  think  that  the  views  advanced  in  this  volume  would  align 
the  author  on  the  Arminian  side.* 

2.  It  seems  involved  in  certain  references  and  allusions  that  the 


1  See  pp.  124,  152,  474,  491,  516. 
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author  believes  in  some  kind  of  a  purgatory;  just  what,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  we  think  there  are  some  statements  in 
the  vohmie  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  that  "The 
souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and 
do  immediately  pass  into  glory."  ^ 

3.  That  for  some  persons  dying  unsaved  there  is  a  probation 
after  death.  Of  course  our  author  limits  the  application  of  this 
probation  to  those  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  accepting 
Christ  during  their  lifetime.  We  need  not  detain  readers  with 
the  obvious  dijBSculties  that  confront  this  attractive  hypothesis. 
If  probation  at  all,  why  not  a  wider  extension  ?  Why  for  the 
heathen  in  Africa  any  more  than  for  the  heathen  in  the  United 
States?  Why  for  the  heathen  at  all  anywhere,  if  condemnation 
for  sin  be  just?  If  condemnation  for  sin  without  opportunity  to 
accept  Christ  be  unjust,  wherein  consists  the  grace  of  salvation? 
But  we  cannot  enter  this  inviting  field  of  discussion ;  our  purpose 
is  mainly  to  indicate  the  author's  view,^  not  to  discuss  it. 

4.  The  author  plainly  indicates  the  possibility  of  salvation  out 
of  Christ,  suggesting  a  distinction  between  the  Messianic  salvation 
and  some  other,  between  ^Hhe  salvation,"  ^Hhe  life,"  and  some  in- 
definite anarthrous  salvation  and  life,  not  of  "the  kingdom,"  and 
not  brought  through  the  Messiah ;  e. 

'  *  Peter  ^  does  not  mean  to  teach  that  all  who  know  not  of  this  salvation  will 
be  condemned  to  everlasting  punishment  at  death.    Such  a  doctrine  is  nowhere 

to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture  He  teaches  that  Jesus  is  the  onlj^  Messiah. 

No  other  Messiah  will  come.  He  is  the  only  corner-stone  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
No  other  will  ever  be  laid.  He  has  brought  the  Messianic  salvation  into  the  world. 
No  other  is  to  be  expected.  His  salvation  is  the  Messianic  salvation,  and  no  one 
else  can  give  it.    He  is  the  only  Saviour  who  can  give  this  salvation."    (P.  34.) 

Commenting  on  1  John  v.  12,  he  says: 

"The  definite  article  is  important,  because  it  indicates  that  the  life  here 
spoken  of  is  the  eternal  life  given  unto  us  by  God  in  his  Son ;  and  it  does  not 
imply  that  those  who  have  not  received  it  are  altogether  destitute  of  religious  life 
and  deprived  of  every  hope  of  salvation."    (P.  491,  note.    See  also  p.  518.) 

The  only  salvation  we  know  anything  about  is  ^Hhe  salvation" 

1  See  pp,  56,  130,  362,  531,  532,  534. 

2  See  pp.  35,  note,  40,  56,  58,  note,  362,  493,  note,  517  and  note,  518. 

3  Acts  iv.  8-12. 
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revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  the  word  of  God  gives  not  a  hint  even 
of  anj  other.  This  word  is  certainly  the  standard  and  test  for 
all  to  whom  it  comes.  For  those  who  live  and  die  utterly  igno- 
rant of  its  very  existence,  God  may  have  other  standards  and 
other  tests.  He  is  sovereign  in  government,  infinite  in  wisdom 
and  in  mercy ;  we  can  safely  leave  all  such  issues  in  his  divine 
hands;  amid  such  perplexities  one  may  indulge  a  hope,  but  he 
cannot  exercise  a  faith. 

Indeed,  we  can  go  further  than  this:  wherever  the  Scriptures 
refer  to  the  condition  of  such  persons  they  seem  invariably  to 
suggest  the  hopelessness  of  that  condition  without  the  gospel; 
whenever  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  are  in  any  respect  compared, 
the  uniform  conclusion  is  that  there  is  "no  difference"^ — no  dif- 
ference in  the  ruin,  no  difference  in  the  remedy,  no  difference  in 
the  condition  of  salvation  or  the  method.  We  would  have  been 
glad  to  read  from  our  author  some  comment  on  Rom.  x.  12-15 
in  this  connection. 

Moreover,  such  speculation  is  far-reaching ;  it  starts  one  inev- 
itably to  questioning  the  necessity  of  the  atonement;  and  so  this 
very  benevolent,  somewhat  popular  theory,  harmless  as  it  may 
seem  to  many,  enters  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  reaches  even  to  the  character  of  God,  his  justice,  his  wisdom, 
his  mercy. 

5.  Dr.  Briggs  has  some  things  to  say  about  the  virgin  birth  of 
our  Lord  which  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  clear  and 
explicit  historical  statements  made  in  the  New  Testament  narra- 
tive, and  altogether  out  of  accord  with  the  creeds  of  Christendom. 
His  statements  ^  appear  to  us  inconsistent  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  Chap.  YIIL,  2,  Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  37,  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, Quest.  22. 

6.  There  is,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  a  great  obscurity 
attending  all  the  references  to  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice,  a  uni- 
form absence  of  the  terms  commonly  used  by  writers,  from  Tur- 
rettin  to  Hodge.    In  a  writer  less  candid  than  Dr.  Briggs  such 


'  See  Kom.  i.  18-21 ;  iii.  23;  ii.  7-11  ;  iii.  29,  30. 
2  leee  pp.  251,  523. 
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uniform  avoidance  of  the  natural  and  familiar  phraseology  would 
infallibly  suggest  a  suspicion  of  evasion.^  We  think  that  a  critic 
should  be  very  slow  to  insinuate  such  a  charge  against  any  writer, 
particularly  against  one  as  independent  and  outspoken  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  work;  but  whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  it,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  book,  from  beginning 
to  end,  one  clear,  simple,  satisfactory  statement  of  the  real  nature 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  as  interpreted  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith.  References  and  allusions  to  the  atonement  there  are 
innumerable,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  there  is  a  certain  vague- 
ness and  indefiniteness  invariably  attending  them  all.  This  lack 
of  definiteness  in  statement  may  proceed  from  a  lack  of  definite- 
ness  in  belief.  Our  explanation  of  the  case  is,  that  Dr.  Briggs  is 
obscure  in  expression  because  he  is  obscure  in  thought;  he  says 
nothing  more  definite  because  he  has  nothing  more  definite  to 
say.  He  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  his  views  of  the  atone- 
ment are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  suspense.  Whether  he 
is  himself  aware  of  it  yet  or  not,  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  drag- 
ged his  anchor  from  the  moorings  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
and  is  now  drifting  in  some  uncertainty,  but  his  general  course  is 
Andover- wards.  In  the  initial  number  of  this  Quarterly  we 
published  a  somewhat  extended  review  of  the  "Andover  Kenais- 
sance."  There  is  much  in  this  work  of  Dr.  Briggs  that  revives 
reminiscences  of  our  study  of  that  movement. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
grounds  of  the  criticism  must  necessarily  be  very  subtle,  the  de- 
fect being  negative  rather  than  positive.  To  vindicate  our  criti- 
cism would  require  an  extent  of  citation  and  comment  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  limits  of  this  paper;  we  would  be  compelled  to 
give  pages  of  quotation,  followed  by  comment  even  more  ex- 
tended and  minutely  critical.  If  the  reader  will  consult  the 
references  below,^  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  the  justice  of 
our  criticism. 

^  For  an  illustration  of  tlie  same  thing  in  a  different  connection,  note  care- 
fully the  phraseology  on  page  189  ;  the  avoidance  here  is  something  unique  in 
Presbyterian  literature. 

2  See  pp.  216 ;  247,  263,  266  ;  253,  265 ;  526,  529,  486,  note. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  occasional  statements 
made  by  the  author  which  have  impressed  ns  as  at  least  ques- 
tionable; some  of  them,  in  themselves  alone  considered,  may  be 
regarded  as  very  trivial,  some  perhaps  more  serious,  but  all  are 
blemishes,  affecting,  more  or  less,  the  value  of  the  volume,  possibly 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  author  in  the  matter  of  accuracy  or  care. 
As  instances  of  questionable  statements,  we  note  the  following: 

Discussing  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  he  says:  "The  writer 
nowhere  mentions  the  church  or  church  officers."  A  writer  mak- 
ing such  a  statement  as  this  owes  to  his  readers  some  explanation 
of  1  Pet.  V.  1-4: ;  to  omit  it  assumes  a  knowledge  which  many  of 
them  do  not  possess.  On  page  106  he  says  that  in  Paul's  usage 
the  phrase  church  of  God  does  not  refer  to  local  congregations, 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  adds  that  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  use  of  church  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The 
use  of  the  word  in  Matt,  xviii.  17  leaves  room  to  doubt  the  state- 
ment. Commenting  on  John  iii.  16-21,  he  says:^  "This  section 
is  evidently  a  comment  upon  the  words  of  Jesus."  There  is 
something  very  dogmatic  in  the  positiveness  of  this  "evidently," 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  critical  scholars  as  Calvin,  Meyer, 
Alford,  Godet,  and  others,  with  all  their  study  of  the  passage, 
failed  utterly  to  see  it. 

In  his  final  summation  (p.  525)  he  says :  "  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  historical  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  are  of 
small  importance  in  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles."  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  either  the  motive  or  the  grounds  for  just  such 
a  statement.  That  there  is  very  little  narrative  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostles  goes  without  saying ;  there  is  no  call  for  it.  That 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  presupposes  a  great  familiarity  with 
the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  is  perfectly  evident.  The  reader  will 
recall  innumerable  references  and  allusions  which  assume  this 
familiarity.  Without  such  knowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles would  be  simply  a  puzzling  enigma ;  so  that  our  author's  asser- 
tion above  is  much  like  stating  that  the  rules  of  arithmetic  are  of 
small  importance  in  the  teaching  of  algebra. 

On  page  527  we  read :  "  The  law  became  itself  accursed  when 


'  Page  515. 
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it  crucified  the  holy  Jesus,  and  lost  its  authority  forever  with 
respect  to  believers  in  him." 

We  cannot  recall  a  single  scriptural  statement  to  justify  such 
an  assertion  ;  it  is  nowhere  asserted  or  implied  that  the  law  became 
accursed.  The  law,  on  the  contrary,  is  magnified,  made  honor- 
able, established  and  fulfilled  by  Christ.  It  loses  its  authority  over 
believers  in  him  just  as  a  note  loses  its  claim  when  it  is  paid ;  and  it 
became  accursed  just  as  a  note  is  accursed  by  the  payment  thereof/ 

On  page  537 :  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  apart  from  the 
Epistles  of  John,  the  resurrection  and  enthronement  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  the  most  important  Christian  doctrine,  upon  which  Peter 
and  Paul  dwell  most  frequently  and  most  fully." 

If  the  apostles  dwell  most  frequently  and  most  fully  on  the 
resurrection  and  enthronement,  it  is  because  the  resurrection  and 
the  enthronement  are  the  attestation  and  the  consummation  of 
Christ's  mediatorial  work.  The  importance  of  these  two  great 
doctrines  is  derived  from  their  necessary  relation  to  this  work. 
Apart  from  the  cross  they  are  as  seals  sundered  from  the  docu- 
ment they  attest,  or  like  conclusions  without  premises.  This  is  so 
patent  that  citation  is  superfluous.^ 

Our  author  says,  on  page  540,  that  "the  kingdom  to  Paul  is 
always  eschatological,"  that  he  "nowhere  uses  kingdom  in  the 
soteriological  sense." 

Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  interpretation.  We  are  compelled 
to  record  our  dissent  from  such  a  statement.  It  must  be  left  to 
each  reader  to  judge  for  himself  between  us. 

On  page  152,  discussing  Rom.  v.  12-21 : 

"By  one  act  of  trespass  the  many,  all  the  race  of  men,  were  constituted  sinful 
men.  By  one  act  of  righteous  obedience  to  God,  even  unto  the  death  of  the  cross, 
the  many,  the  same  race  of  men,  are  constituted  righteous  men.  As  Dr.  Forbes 
well  says:  'Thus,  in  Adam,  humanity  fell ;  in  Christ,  humanity  rose  again.  All 
are  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  first  man ;  all  are  equally  interested  in  the  salvation 
by  "him  that  was  to  come." ' " 

This  paragraph  needs  more  explanation  than  the  context  affords. 
Much  depends  upon  the  exact  reference  and  meaning  of  the  word 

'  See  Rom.  iii.  31;  vii.  12-14. 

'  As  specimens  of  Paul's  teaching,  see  Acts  xviL  31 ;  Rom.  i.  4;  Phil.  ii.  9. 
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^'equally"  in  the  last  clause.  Taken  jast  as  it  stands,  we  cannot 
regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  statement. 

On  page  486  (note),  referring  to  1  John  iii.  16,  he  remarks: 
"The  very  fact  that  laying  down  of  the  life  for  others  is  what 
every  Christian  should  do,  shows  that  the  conception  here  is  not 
of  a  victim  of  the  ritual  of  a  sacrificial  system." 

We  cannot  appreciate  the  point  made  here.  The  fact  of  the 
self-sacrifice  is  all  that  is  in  issue ;  the  precise  circumstances, 
nature,  method  of  it,  do  not  enter  into  the  apostle's  application  at 
all.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  here,  as  elsewhere,  held  up  for  his 
followers'  imitation.  Our  author's  comment  is  irrelevant  and 
useless.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  instance  in  which  our  Lord 
is  held  up  to  us  as  an  example  which,  if  construed  literally  and  in 
every  detail  with  exact  correspondence,  would  not  be  ruled  out  as 
impossible  for  his  followers.  Such  a  method  of  interpretation 
would  play  havoc  with  all  illustration  and  argument  from  analogy 
throughout  the  whole  compass  of  literature. 

In  his  discussion  of  1  John  v.  6-13,  he  says:  ^ 

"There  are  those  who  think  that  this  passage  excludes  from  eternal  salvation 
all  who  have  not  this  life  from  God.  Such  persons  do  not  understand  the  writer. 
He  does  not  exclude  from  salvation  the  heroes  of  faith  in  the  Old  Testament,  who 
did  not  know  Christ  and  confess  him,  and  receive  eternal  life  in  him ;  for  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah.  No  more,  then,  are  the 
pious  heathen  excluded,  who  fear  God  in  the  form  of  religion  they  profess,  but 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  Messiah.  No  more  does  it  exclude  those  of  any  age  who 
have  not  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  him,  and  who  have  not  rejected  him." 

This  paragraph  introduces  a  needless  confusion,  unless  the  writer 
is  prepared  to  place  the  Old  Testament  heroes  of  faith  and  the 
heathen  upon  the  same  platform.  As  to  the  former,  our  Lord's 
reference  to  Abraham  may  have  some  bearing:  "Your  father 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day :  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad." 
(John  viii.  56.)  As  to  the  latter,  "pious  heathen,  who  fear  God 
in  the  form  of  religion  they  profess,"  have  thus  far  been  found 
only  in  the  hypotheses  of  kind-hearted  theorists.  Such  heathen 
and  such  forms  of  heathen  religion  are  not  historical  realities ;  the 
real  heathen,  unfortunately,  is  not  pious,  and  his  religion  is  not  a 
form  to  fear  God  in. 


1  Page  492,  note. 
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About  one-third  of  the  whole  vohime  is  devoted  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  John,  and  to  this  discussion  attaches  the  greatest  interest 
of  the  treatise.  As  late  as  January,  1888,  our  author  published 
an  article  in  the  Presbyterian  Review  (predecessor  to  the  present 
Fresbyterian  and  Reformed  Review)^  of  which  he  was  then  the 
chief  managing  editor.  This  article  was  a  somewhat  brief,  but 
exceedingly  vigorous,  attack  upon  Yischer's  theory,  supported  by 
Harnack  and  others,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  a  composite  docu- 
ment, and  showed  the  traces  of  two  hands  in  its  present  form. 
This  theory  Dr.  Briggs  very  ably  opposed  for  the  following 
reasons,  in  brief: 

1.  If  the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  divided  between  two  authors, 
these  ought  to  show  differences  of  language. 

2.  The  new  theory  was  bound  to  show  differences  in  style  and 
methods  of  composition  between  the  two  authors. 

3.  Yischer  does  not  present  any  differences  in  historical  situa- 
tion to  justify  two  different  authors. 

4r.  The  argument  from  citation  and  use  of  other  writings  counts 
against  the  new  theory,  so  far  as  any  evidence  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented on  this  subject. 

5.  The  argument  from  difference  of  doctrine  in  favor  of  the 
new  hypothesis  does  not  sustain  the  theory. 

Our  author  then  added,  most  forcibly,  we  think: 

' '  Furthermore,  the  title  of  the  Apocalypse  ought  to  have  been  explained. 
How  could  the  Christian  author  embrace  a  Jewish  apocalypse  and  his  own  addi- 
tions to  it  under  the  title,  ^ A7r()xd?.u(J'i?  Irjffob  Xptardo  rjv  edojxsv  auroj  o  »9co9 
dei^ac  Tol?  dooXoi<^  abroo  ?  It  was  also  necessary  to  consider  xxii.  18,  19.  Vischer 
assigns  xxii.  6-21  in  general  to  the  Christian  author,  but  leaves  out  of  considera- 
tion the  objections  that  spring  therefrom  against  his  theory.  Verses  18,  19  pro- 
nounce a  curse  upon  any  one  who  adds  to  the  book  or  takes  from  it.  If  this  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  original,  the  Christian  editor  would  hardly  have  retained  this 
curse  upon  him  for  everything  he  had  done.  If  they  belong  to  the  Christian 
author,  what  sort  of  conscience  must  he  have  had  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  any 
one  else  who  should  do  with  his  work  precisely  what  he  himself  had  done  with  the 
work  of  another  ?  " 

After  some  very  keen  discussion  of  the  difficulties  confronting 
the  theory  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  the  article  concludes  with  the 
following  decisive  paragraph : 

"The  new  theory  does  not  bear  serious  examination.  The  principles  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  are  against  it.    It  is  a  premature  birth.    If  the  authors  had  re- 
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tained  it  longer  for  critical  examination  they  might  possibly  have  strengthened 
it.  It  is  probable  that  they  would  have  abandoned  it.  It  will  call  to  a  fresh 
study  of  the  Apocalypse  in  its  historical  relations,  and  will  therefore  be  of  service  to 
Christian  scholarship.  But  in  its  present  form  it  certainly  does  little  credit  to  the 
critical  judgment  of  Harnack,  and  impairs  his  reputation  for  scientific  criticism." 

Sncli  was  the  position  maintained  in  the  article  published  in 
1888.  [Referring  in  tlie  present  volume  to  the  view  he  tLen  en- 
tertained, he  says : ^ 

'*  I  was  withheld  from  accepting  the  documentary  theorj'' of  the  Apocalypse 
by  the  unity  which  I  have  always  found  in  the  book.  In  adopting  the  documen- 
tary hypothesis,  I  hold  it  in  entire  consistency  with  that  unity.    The  unity  is  the 

work  of  the  final  editor  Ihe  author  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John 

has  transposed  parts  of  the  different  original  apocalypses,  has  pushed  the  begin- 
ning of  some  of  them  into  the  midst  of  others  of  them,  and  so  rearranged  the 
whole  material  as  best  to  suit  the  symmetry  he  was  aiming  to  produce.  It  is  im- 
practicable, in  a  volume  like  this,  which  has  to  do  with  the  Messianic  idea  of  the 
Apocalypse  rather  than  with  its  literary  forms,  to  go  deeply  into  the  subject  of  its 
analysis  and  composition.  I  can  only  state  the  results  which  I  have  reached,  and 
some  of  the  reasons  therefor." 

It  would  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  if  our  author  could 
have  found  space  somewhere  in  his  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
pages  devoted  to  the  Apocalypse  to  answer  his  own  seven-page 
criticism  of  the  theory  he  now  upholds,  particularly  as  to  the  hon- 
esty and  conscience  of  the  alleged  Christian  editor  and  "  the  real 
core  of  the  problem "  contained  in  chapter  xii.  These  latter 
points  are  not  even  alluded  to ;  and  as  to  the  unity,  it  was  surely 
just  as  explicable  by  the  work  of  an  editor  in  1888  as  in  1895. 
This  decisive  change  of  view  gives  an  interesting  gauge  of  Dr. 
Briggs'  rapid  progress.^  In  1888  the  theory  of  two  hands  con- 
cerned in  the  Apocalypse  does  not  " bear  serious  criticism'';  in 
1895  he  sees  not  two  hands  merely,  but  fow  editions,  with  the 
omnipresent  redactor,  a  most  marvellous  rearrangement,  transpo- 
sition, etc.,  of  material,  the  beginning  of  some  thrust  into  the 
midst  of  others,  numerous  editorial  seams,  and  all  ingeniously 
combined  into  such  symmetry  that  one  of  the  foremost  Higher 
Critics  of  the  age  could  say  confidently  in  1888  that  the  theory  of 

■  Page  289. 

'  It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  also,  that  Dr.  Briggs  regards  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel  of  John  as  an  addition  made  to  the  original  by  some  later  hand.  This  and 
several  other  passages  of  the  same  Gospel  were  passed  over  in  the  volume,  The 
Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  being  reserved  for  treatment  in  the  present  work. 
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even  two  hands  in  its  composition  impairs  one's  reputation  for 
scientific  criticism. 

This  transposition  and  rearrangement  is  so  interesting  that  we 
will  gratify  the  natural  curiosity  of  our  readers  by  presenting  here 
the  scheme  according  to  our  author's  own  readjustment: 
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The  author's  concluding  word  in  offering  this  voluroe  to  the 
public  is : 

"This  third  volume  of  the  series  is  now  given  to  those  who  have  read  and 
studied  the  previous  volumes,  in  confidence  that  they  will  see  in  it  the  crown  of 
the  biblical  Messianic  idea.  It  is  a  birth  from  many  years  of  severe  study  and 
discipline.  It  expresses  my  matured  convictions.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
fession of  my  faith." 

This  solemn  statement  justifies  the  title  we  have  prefixed  to  our 
paper.  Concerning  it  we  have  two  remarks  to  make  before  laying 
down  the  pen: 

1.  Dr.  Briggs'  confession  of  faith  seems  to  us  in  several  im- 
portant particulars  to  differ  from  that  of  the  Westminster  divines 
and  from  their  catechisms,  concerning  which  venerable  documents 
it  may  not  be  irrelevant  in  this  connection  to  add  that  "  there  are 
doubtless  many  still  living  "  who  regard  these  antiquarian  symbols 
as  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

2.  While  according  our  author  all  sincerity  in  claiming  that 
this  volume  expresses  his  "  matured  convictions,"  we  feel  sure  that 
he  will  find  himself  mistaken.  They  are  his  convictions,  of  this 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt;  that  they  are  not  mature,  we 
have  as  little.  We  confidently  predict  that  Dr.  Briggs  will  sooner 
or  later  put  forth  another  confession  of  his  faith,  one  which  may 
possibly  astonish  some  of  his  readers. 

If  we  are  not  greatly  at  fault,  his  convictions  are  yet  far  from 
ripe, 

Samuel  M.  Smith. 

Columbia^  S.  C. 


III.  SOME  KECENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  RELIGION.^ 


There  is  a  philosophy  of  religion  which  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  specialist.  It  thrives  best  in  the  stillness  of  the  study,  or 
the  class-room.  Its  results  are  embodied  in  elaborate  treatises  and 
comprehensive  systems.  Its  influence  is  concentrated  upon  a 
select  coterie  of  students,  who  are  freed  from  the  cares  of  our 
common  life.  Of  that  philosophy  it  would  be  presumptuous  for 
me  to  speak. 

There  is,  however,  another  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  no 
man's  specialty,  but  the  serious  concern  of  every  one  who  would 
stand  for  himself  in  a  right  mental  attitude,  and  who  would  help 
his  fellow-men  to  attain  that  attitude.  Every  man  who  thinks 
has  a  philosophy,  and  if  he  thinks  upon  religion,  he  has  a  philoso- 
phy of  religion.  The  so-called  religious  difficulties  are  not  alto- 
gether due  to  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts.  In  an  appreciable 
degree  these  arise  out  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  he  that  watches 
for  men's  souls  as  one  that  must  give  account  will  correct  the 
philosophy  while  he  inculcates  the  religion.  There  is  need,  then, 
of  a  philosophy  which  is  both  sound  and  simple,  which  imbibes 
as  much  of  the  more  thorough  philosophy  as  it  can  apply  to  the 
relief  of  the  average  man,  which  can  be  used  not  only  in  the  quiet 
of  the  study,  but  in  the  whirl  of  an  active  ministry,  and  face  to 
face  with  the  practical  necessities  of  perplexed  and  bewildered 
men.  Of  this  philosophy  I  count  it  no  presumption  to  speak  to 
those  who  share  with  me  this  ministry. 

The  contributions  I  have  in  mind  relate  to  the  theory  of  belief 
and  to  its  function  in  religion.  I  think  that  the  weakest  point  in 
our  philosophy  is  just  here.  We  all  believe  in  belief.  We  urge 
upon  men  its  importance  in  their  lives,  and  marshal  with  great 
labor  the  evidence  supporting  our  particular  beliefs,  and  rejoice  in 

^  Read  before  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association  of  Chicago  on  November 
18,  1895. 
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the  results  which  these  bring  about.  But  do  we  not  touch  very 
lightly  upon  such  questions  as  the  authority  of  our  primary  be- 
liefs, the  relations  which  these  sustain  to  our  reasoned  conclusions, 
the  function  of  belief  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  point 
at  which  Christian  belief  necessarily  diverges  from  all  other  forms 
of  religious  belief?  Yet  no  apologetic,  however  vigorous,  can 
overcome  the  weakness  of  a  philosophy  which  is  weak  here. 
This  will  explain  why,  in  the  midst  of  results  which  the  world 
never  before  has  seen  equalled,  our  modern  Christianity  fails  to 
tell  as  it  ought.  It  also  prepares  us  to  hail  with  gladness  any 
movement  in  the  world  of  philosophic  thought  which  even  seems 
to  promise  well  for  the  theory  of  belief. 

It  is  perhaps  venturesome  to  claim  for  any  thesis  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion  the  honorable  title  of  a  contribution,"  for  the 
claim  is  certain  to  be  challenged  at  once.  Any  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  that  perennial  controversy  in  which  we  employ 
the  terms  "reason  and  revelation,"  "the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural," "  the  sacred  and  the  secular,"  "  liberty  and  authority," 
"creed  and  conduct,"  will  recognize  the  unsettled  condition  of 
opinion  with  which  we  are  face  to  face.  Yet  since  men  will  con- 
tinue to  philosophize,  there  must  be  no  surcease  in  our  efforts  to 
harmonize  into  one  consistent  system  the  truths  whose  fragments 
we  seem  to  have  laid  hold  of,  and  to  approximate  that  unity 
which  we  must  believe  will  ultimately  be  made  clear  to  our  expec- 
tant eyes. 

The  contributions  I  have  in  mind  are  to  be  found  in  two  books 
of  recent  appearance.  One  is  Social  Evolution,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd,  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  British  government,  and  the 
other  is  The  Foundations  of  Beliefs  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Arthur  James  Balfour,  a  member  of  the  present  British  Cabinet, 
and  a  nephew  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  premier.  Mr.  Kidd's  book 
is  his  first  venture ;  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  author  of  A  Defense  of  Phil- 
osophic Doubt,  published  several  years  ago. 

These  books  illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  two  philoso- 
phies of  religion  which  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning.  They 
are  written  from  standpoints  quite  far  apart.  Mr.  Kidd  is  an  evo- 
lutionist, eager  to  apply  his  philosophy  to  society  as  the  highest 
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form  of  life.  He  passes  heedlessly  over  the  metaphysical  prob- 
blems  which  he  touches,  and  sorely  exasperates  those  who  see 
nothing  beyond  these  problems.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  critic.  His 
book  is  a  keen  analysis  of  naturalism,  and  a  provisional  unification 
of  those  truths  which  naturalism  has  so  intolerably  perverted.  I 
am  not  all  sure  that  either  of  these  authors  would  relish  the  con- 
junction of  their  names  and  their  books,  but  I  hope  to  show  that 
they  are  so  far  at  one  that  they  throw  the  same  fresh  light  upon 
some  of  the  problems  which  are  perplexing  the  men  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Kidd  believes  that  evolution  is  the  law  of  life,  and  finds 
fault  with  his  brother-evolutionists  because  they  have  not  applied 
that  law  to  society,  which  ought  to  be  the  highest  department  of 
biology.  He  criticises  severely  their  avoidance  of  social  prob- 
lems, and  the  obscurantism  which  withholds  them  from  confront- 
ing these  problems.  Human  progress,  he  says,  is  the  result  of 
rivalry ;  it  involves  strain  and  stress ;  it  proceeds  according  to  the 
law  of  selection,  which  implies  rejection,  and  necessitates  com- 
petition. This  rivalry  is  the  keenest  among  the  progressive  peo- 
ples of  the  earth,  and  whenever  it  is  suspended  the  process  of  de- 
generation sets  in.  This  is  the  law  of  human  progress  and  of 
biology  applied  at  its  highest  point.  This  progress  is  made  at  a 
sacrifice,  however.  The  interests  of  any  individual  or  of  any 
generation  would  best  be  served  by  the  suspension  of  that  rivalry 
and  an  equal  division,  or,  at  least,  an  equal  share  for  all.  Social- 
ism is  not  unreasonable  when  it  asks  that  competition  cease  and 
combination  take  its  place,  and  that  men  who  are  born  equal  have 
a  more  nearly  equal  share.  Temperately  stated,  the  programme 
of  socialism  commends  itself  to  common  sense,  in  that  it  seeks  to 
enable  men  to  make  for  themselves  the  most  out  of  the  present 
time,  rather  than  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  generations  yet 
unborn.  Yet,  reasonable  as  this  suspension  appears,  it  has  never 
taken,  and  it  will  never  take  place.  Socialism  is  reasonable,  but 
it  is  unattainable,  and,  if  it  were  to  be  attained,  human  progress 
would  instantly  cease.  The  fact  is,  that  man  continues  to  subject 
himself  to  strenuous  conditions  which  he  might  suspend.  His 
progress  increases  the  rivalry  of  life,  and  intensifies  his  competi- 
tions.   This  is  the  meaning  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  the 
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gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  masses,  of  the  remedial  measures 
for  the  laboring  classes,  and  of  the  growing  respect  for  the  rights 
of  minorities.  The  power-holding  classes  have  acted  continually 
against  their  own  interests,  which  are  the  dictates  of  reason  or  of 
common  sense,  and  have  given  to  others  what  they  might,  with  a 
good  show  of  reason,  have  continued  to  hold  for  themselves. 
What  is  that  strange  power  which  has  carried  the  race  onward 
along  this  path  of  individual  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  peoples 
who  have  no  claim  upon  them,  and  of  generations  yet  unborn  ? 
Evidently,  it  is  a  power  which  has  sanctions  strong  enough  to 
overcome  innate  selfishness,  and  to  induce  to  certain  actions  against 
which  reason,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  protests 
vigorously.  That  power  Mr.  Kidd  finds  in  religion.  The  course 
of  modern  progress  has  been  religious  and  ethical,  not  rational 
and  individual,  and  its  results  are  seen,  not  in  an  increasing  intel- 
lectual grasp,  but  in  the  deepening  and  sweetening  of  human 
character. 

Modern  progress,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  dates  from  a  period 
which  began  eighteen  centuries  ago,  when  the  Christian  doctrines 
of  immediate  salvation  and  human  brotherhood  were  first  preached. 
The  violent  opposition  which  these  doctrines  encountered  arose 
rather  from  those  who  were  wedded  to  existing  social  conditions 
than  from  those  of  contrary  theological  opinions.  The  ethical  in- 
fluence of  these  doctrines  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  about 
the  gradual  weakening  of  the  military  conception  of  life  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  bring  men  into  the 
struggle  for  existence  on  terms  more  and  more  nearly  equal. 
That  ethical  influence,  however,  was  gradually  lost  sight  of, 
and  Christianity  became  occupied  in  perpetuating  and  enforcing, 
through  all  departments  of  mediaeval  life,  its  supernatural  sanc- 
tions, until,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  ethical  was  com- 
pletely obscured  by  the  supernatural.  Reason  was  extinguished, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment  was  lost,  in  an  all- pre  vailing 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  Reformation  was  the  release  of  those 
ethical  or  altruistic  forces  which  for  sixteen  centuries  had  been 
denied  their  play,  and  which  are  the  source  of  our  modern  progress, 
political,  social,  and  industrial.    That  progress  is  marked  by  the 
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steady  retreat  of  the  power-holding  classes  from  their  vested 
rights,  and  by  the  gradual  elevation,  by  these  classes,  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  to  privileges  which  the  people  never  before  en- 
joyed. The  supernatural  sanctions  which  are  found  in  Christian- 
ity of  the  evangelical  type  are  the  source  of  modern  progress,  in 
that  they  alone  have  been  strong  enough  to  induce  men  to  forego 
their  own  interests  and  to  bring  their  fellow-men  into  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  upon  terms  of  equality  with  themselves;  and 
these  sanctions  bind  many  who  are  unconscious  of  their  source, 
and  some  who  openly  repudiate  the  religion  from  which  they 
spring.  The  future  of  social  progress  will  be  along  the  lines  of 
its  past,  and  consistent  with  it.  The  nations  which  lack  these 
supernatural  sanctions  in  their  religious  life  will  disappear  beneath 
the  surface  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  while  those  nations  in 
which  these  sanctions  have  the  freest  and  fullest  development 
will  be  in  the  future,  as  they  now  are,  the  dominant  nations  of 
the  world. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  outline,  Mr.  Kidd's  argument  invites 
criticism  from  every  side.  The  anti-Christian  regards  it  as  "  the 
recrudescence  of  supernaturalism  " ;  the  champion  of  human  reason 
is  astounded  at  this  daring  assault  upon  the  prerogatives  of  his 
ideal ;  the  metaphysician  is  annoyed  by  the  conspicuous  neglect 
of  his  favorite  problems ;  the  socialist  is  not  satisfied  by  Mr.  Kidd's 
concession  to  the  rationality  of  his  programme,  because  that  pro- 
gramme is  said  to  be  practically  unattainable  in  that  it  follows 
intellectual  rather  than  ethical  lines;  and  ritualistic  Christianity 
is  indignant  at  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  chief  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  human  progress.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  formidable  body  of 
critics,  and  this  formidable  mass  of  criticism,  there  are  some  prin- 
ciples in  Mr.  Kidd's  philosophy  which  are  worthy  of  our  very 
hearty  approval. 

Mr.  Balfour  disclaims  any  right  to  speak  on  theological  ques- 
tions, and  restricts  himself  to  the  philosophical  presuppositions 
which  are  involved  in  any  adequate  theology.  On  the  threshold 
of  religion  he  encounters  naturalism,  which  is  apparently  fatal  to 
religion.  It  assumes  a  scientific  garb,  and  in  its  thrusts  at  religion 
creates  the  impression  that  it  speaks  for  science;  but,  as  a  fact. 
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naturalism  is  not  science,  but  only  one  interpretation  of  scientific 
facts,  and  a  mood  or  temper  in  which  a  very  respectable  class  of 
men  has  approached  the  study  of  scientific  problems.  It  some- 
times calls  itself  agnosticism,  sometimes  empiricism,  and  some- 
times positivism.  These  are  alike  in  that  they  teach  that  all  we 
know  is  phenomena — things  which  appear — and  the  laws  by  which 
these  things  are  connected.  The  only  world  we  know,  says  natu- 
ralism, is  that  revealed  to  us  through  perception,  and  this  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  here  only  that  we  may 
exercise  our  reason  and  gather  the  fruits  of  wisdom.  Pleasure 
and  pain,  appetite  and  disgust,  courage  and  heroism,  are  all  upon 
one  plane — sensations  produced  by  experience.  Life  is  a  petty 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Of  living  things  but  a  small 
proportion  has  feeling,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  things 
that  have  feeling  are  endowed  with  moral  feelings.  If  these  were 
destroyed,  man,  indeed,  would  be  the  loser,  but  there  would  be 
no  sensible  diminution  in  the  sum  of  realities  and  no  change  in 
the  organic  world. 

"  If  naturalism  be  true,  or  rather  if  it  be  the  whole  truth,  then  is  morality 
but  a  bare  catalogue  of  utilitarian  precepts  ;  beauty  but  the  chance  occasion  of  a 
passing  pleasure  ;  reason  but  the  dim  passage  from  one  state  of  unthinking  habits 
to  another.  All  that  gives  dignity  to  life,  all  that  gives  value  to  effort,  shrinks  and 
fades  under  the  pitiless  glare  of  a  creed  like  this." 

Mr.  Balfour  criticises  our  ordinary  apologetic  because  it  has 
made  no  serious  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  naturalism,  or  into 
the  adequacy  of  that  positive  knowledge  on  which  naturalism 
prides  itself;  but  has  been  content  with  insisting  upon  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  that  positive  knowledge  and  its  need  of  some  theologi- 
cal supplement.  In  his  inquiry  into  this  so-called  positive  know- 
ledge, Mr.  Balfour  shows  that  science  conceives  of  a  world  of 
objects  which  are  ordered  and  related,  independent  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  observer,  and  which  are  governed  in  their  be- 
havior by  rigid  laws.  Whence  comes  this  conception  of  the 
world  ?  The  professed  premise  of  naturalism  is  experience,  which 
includes  observation  and  experiment.  These  are  the  raw  material 
of  hypothesis  and  inference,  and  are  based  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  senses.    Are  these  sufiicient  to  give  us  positive  knowledge  of 
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a  world  outside  of  ourselves  ?  When  we  observe  an  object,  as  a  tree, 
we  experience  a  certain  sensation.  If  knowledge  be  limited  to  expe- 
rience, we,  of  course,  know  only  our  sensations  and  feelings,  and 
know  notliing  of  a  world  or  even  of  an  object  outside  of  the  ob- 
serving self.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  empiricism;  and  yet 
scientific  men  speak  of  material  things  as  real.  They  claim  a 
definite  and  positive  knowledge  of  them.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  leap  from  their  own  sensations  to  a  real  external  world. 
How  is  this  leap  to  be  justified  if  positive  knowledge  be  limited 
by  personal  experience?  How  can  we  squeeze  a  trustworthy 
knowledge  of  a  permanent  and  independent  material  universe  out 
of  sensations  which  are  but  transient,  evanescent  effects?  If  we 
begin  to  argue,  we  at  once  go  beyond  the  limits  of  naturalism. 
The  conviction  that  sensations  and  feelings  must  have  a  cause, 
that  the  hypotliesis  of  a  material  world  suggests  a  cause  agreeable 
to  our  natural  beliefs,  and  that  as  a  hypothesis  it  enables  us  to 
anticipate  the  order  and  the  character  of  our  perceptions,  carries 
us  beyond  the  range  of  experience  into  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  Hume  and  the  naturalistic  school  deny.  The  prin- 
ciple of  causation  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  a  succession  of  indi- 
vidual experiences  of  sensations  and  feelings.  The  world  described 
by  science  is  not  congruous  with  our  natural  beliefs,  and  on  natu- 
ralistic principles  we  cannot  legitimately  reason  from  effect  to 
cause.  Naturalism,  therefore,  like  every  other  philosophy,  rests 
upon  our  primary  beliefs;  and,  like  supernaturalism,  is  an  infer- 
ence from  them,  and  not  the  irresistible  conclusion  of  ultimate 
scientific  facts. 

This  argument  Mr.  Balfour  applies  to  ethics,  to  aesthetic,  and  to 
reason.    His  essay  follows  a  clear  line,  which  leads  him  to  hold — 

Firsts  That  any  system  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we 
are  able  to  construct  must  suffer  from  obscurities,  from  defects  of 
proof,  and  from  incoherences.  This  is  true,  even  if  it  be  nar- 
rowed down  to  bare  science. 

Second,  No  unification  of  belief  of  the  slightest  theoretic  value 
can  take  place  on  the  basis  of  inductions  from  particular  expe- 
riences, whether  external  or  internal. 

Thirds  No  philosophy  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  find 
11 
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room  for  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  empirical  science  can  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  matter,  most  of  the  proximate  causes  of  belief, 
and  all  of  its  ultimate  causes,  are  non-rational  in  their  char- 
acter. 

Fourth^  No  unification  of  belief  is  practically  adequate  which 
fails  to  include  ethical  as  well  as  scientific  beliefs,  or  which  ex- 
cludes from  ethical  beliefs  those  which  contain  our  moral  senti- 
ments, ideals,  and  aspirations,  and  which  satisfy  our  ethical  needs. 
The  spirit  of  man  can  rest  in  no  permanent  habitation  which 
fails  to  provide  satisfaction  for  these  needs. 

I  may  now  indicate  the  particular  contributions  to  our  philoso- 
phy of  religion  whicli  are  made  by  these  two  authors. 

I.  The  Sphere  of  Keason. 
This  is  large  or  small,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  we  take 
the  word.  The  double  sense  is  justly  chargeable  with  much  of 
the  confusion  which  surrounds  the  question,  and  which  is  very 
apparent  in  much  of  the  criticism  called  out  by  these  books.  In 
the  broader  sense,  of  course,  reason  includes  all  that  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brute,  as  when  we  speak  of  man  as  a  rational  ani- 
mal, and  all  that  links  him  to  the  eternal  or  essential  reason.  In 
the  latter  sense  it  is  narrowed  down  to  the  faculty  of  reasoning, 
or  to  those  intellectual  processes,  the  product  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  conclusions  of  our  arguments  and  the  results  of  our 
examination  of  evidence.  It  is  easy  to  identify  the  fruit  of  our 
reasonings  with  the  eternal  and  essential  reason,  and  to  imagine 
that  the  one  is  the  necessary  product  of  the  other;  but  in  doing 
this  we  commit  a  grave  philosophical  fault  and  open  the  way  for 
hopeless  confusion.  This  fault  is  accountable  for  the  popular  no- 
tion that  the  ideal  of  humanity  is  intellectual,  and  the  truth  lies 
like  a  pot  of  gold  just  under  the  rainbow  of  our  reasonings ;  that 
the  rational  proof  of  our  opinions  is  the  plain  duty  of  thinking 
men,  and  that  ultimately  we  will  be  able  to  reach  and  act  upon 
conclusions  by  the  judicial  investigation  of  and  decision  between 
the  various  reasons  which  are  on  one  side  and  the  other.  This 
notion  has  infected  even  our  Christian  teachers,  and  has  led  them 
into  various  devices  to  commend  to  men  the  truth  we  hold  on 
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rational  grounds,  and  to  prove  it  by  argument  and  by  evi- 
dence. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Balfour  for  his  emphasis  on  both  senses 
of  this  term.  He  maintains  the  essential  rationality  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  views  the  eternal  reason  as  the  ground  of  all  existence ; 
and  he  characterizes  the  common  notion  that  the  difficult  and 
perplexing  work  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  life  is  per- 
formed by  intellect  as  a  great  delusion.  He  holds  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  humblest  organ  would  be  infinitely  beyond  our 
mental  capacities,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  the 
simplest  "  jobs  "  that  discursive  reason  is  permitted  to  have  a  hand 
at  all,  and  that  our  tendency  to  take  a  different  view  is  one  arising 
out  of  our  self-importance,  which  is  like  that  of  a  child  who,  be- 
cause he  is  allowed  to  stamp  the  letters,  imagines  that  he  conducts 
the  correspondence.  The  notion  that  reason,  and  reason  alone, 
can  be  safely  permitted  to  mould  the  convictions  of  mankind  is 
not  only  erroneous,  but  scientifically  absurd.  What  would  be  the 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence  of  a  community  in  which  each 
member  set  himself  to  the  task  of  throwing  off  all  prejudices  due 
to  education,  and  of  examining  critically  the  grounds  on  which 
rest  every  positive  enactment  and  every  moral  precept?  Such  a 
community  could  never  begin  to  be ;  and  if  it  once  began,  it  would 
immediately  be  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements. 

Mr.  Kidd  points  out  that  in  intellectual  power  the  world  has 
made  no  progress  in  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  that  the 
brain  capacity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  to-day.  He  shows  that  the  intellectual  classes,  as 
such,  have  always  stood  athwart  the  line  of  modern  progress,  and 
that  this  progress  has  been  made  despite  their  most  furious  opposi- 
tion and  their  most  relentless  persecution.  Intellectual  processes,  as 
these  are  represented  in  what  we  call  common  sense,  teach  each 
man  to  make  for  himself  the  most  of  life,  they  develop  the  self- 
regarding  instincts  and  cultivate  a  narrow  individualism.  The 
altruistic  feelings  out  of  which  progress  springs  are  not  only  be- 
yond intellectual  demonstration,  but  are  in  conflict  with  what  men 
call  rational  conclusions.  The  ideal  of  a  rational  religion,  that  is, 
a  religion  which  begins  in  and  justifies  itself  to  our  intellectual 
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processes,  may  be  attained  as  an  ideal  of  rationality ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  grows  in  rationality,  it  loses  in  that  force  which  is 
essential  in  all  religion. 

These  limitations  of  the  sphere  of  reason  have  provoked  very 
loud  protests,  but  the  protests  are  of  small  avail.  Reason — that 
is,  our  reasonings — has  its  place,  but  it  is  not  the  place  which 
some  of  its  champions  have  claimed  for  it.  That  place,  although 
indispensable,  is  subordinate.  Its  function  is  to  state  the  contents 
of  our  primary  beliefs,  which  are  so  far  reasonable  that  they  yield 
to  intelligent  statement,  and  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  evi- 
dence ;  but  these  reasonings  do  not  give  to  our  primary  beliefs 
their  authority,  nor  can  they  retain  for  those  beliefs  that  authority 
after  it  is  once  lost. 

II.  The  Authority  of  Primary  Beliefs. 

Religious  beliefs  differ  in  no  essential  way  from  other  primary 
beliefs,  and  all  beliefs  ought  to  be  considered,  not  in  arbitrary  di- 
visions, but  in  their  unity.  As  such,  these  deep-seated  instincts 
or  spiritual  intuitions  have,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  a  truer  basis 
than  scientific  investigation.  They  are  the  complement  of  reason 
in  its  narrow  sense.  The  fond  hope  cherished  by  many  who 
called  themselves  rational,  that  these  beliefs  will  some  day  be  dis- 
placed by  reason,  is  doomed,  as  it  always  has  been,  to  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Arguments  may  vary  and  the  grounds  on  which 
each  individual  and  each  generation  rests  his  belief  may  change, 
but  the  beliefs  abide  unchanged,  surviving  the  changes  in  the 
rational  statement  or  proof  of  them.  These  beliefs,  with  their 
supernatural  sanctions,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  The 
so-called  religions  which  repudiate  the  supernatural  are  not  in  any 
real  sense  religions,  because  they  have  never  laid  hold  of  mankind 
with  any  ethical  power ;  and  the  strength  even  of  Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism,  and  the  religions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  those  religions  which  are  more  conspicuously  supernatural, 
lies  in  the  appeal  which  they  make  to  influences  which  are  beyond 
rational  demonstration. 

Mr.  Balfour,  as  I  have  shown  above,  points  out  that  naturalism 
as  well  as  supernaturalism  invokes  these  primary  beliefs,  in  that  it 
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appeals  to  the  doctrine  of  causation  and  to  the  principle  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  neither  of  which  is  a  matter  of  experience 
or  the  product  of  reasoning,  and  yet  without  which  naturalism 
would  be  perfectly  helpless  in  its  efforts  to  infer  an  external  world 
from  sensation  and  feeling.  He  points  out  that  faith,  by  which 
he  means  a  conviction  apart  from  and  in  excess  of  rational  demon- 
stration, is  the  ground  of  our  axioms  of  daily  life  as  well  as  of  our 
loftiest  ends  and  our  most  far-reaching  discoveries.  Certitude  is 
not  the  product  of  reason,  but  of  these  beliefs;  and  if  we  are  less 
perplexed  about  beliefs  on  which  we  act  every  hour  than  we  are 
about  others,  it  is  only  because  we  are  the  less  inclined  to  ask 
questions  about  them. 

These  views  give  new  light  upon  rationalism.  This,  according 
to  its  disciples,  is  the  unprejudiced  examination  of  every  question 
in  the  dry  light  of  emancipated  reason ;  specifically,  it  is  a  reac- 
tion against  dogmatic  theology  which  arose  at  the  Renaissance. 
Doubtless  it  achieved  much  good,  but,  like  other  good  things,  it 
was  carried  entirely  too  far,  when  it  was  made  a  test  of  truth. 
If  a  belief  squared  with  the  view  of  the  universe  which  was  based 
upon  the  prevalent  mode  of  interpreting  sense-perception,  it  was 
rational.  If  it  clashed,  it  was  superstition.  With  amazing  assur- 
ance Mr.  Balfour  coolly  describes  rationalists  not  as  philosophers, 
but  as  "  men  of  the  world  who  are  reluctant  to  criticise  methods 
which  succeed,  or  to  admit  that  other  methods  are  needed."  And 
naturalism  is  only  the  application  of  rationalizing  methods  to  the 
whole  circuit  of  belief,  and  involves  the  surrender  of  religion, 
virtue  and  beauty.  These  primary  beliefs,  which  in  authority  are 
independent  of  our  reasonings,  impel  us,  amid  many  difficulties, 
to  infer  a  rational  being,  who  made  the  world  intelligible,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  us  to  understand  it.  If  our  confidence  in 
these  primary  beliefs  is  to  be  justified,  there  must  be  a  God,  and 
if  this  confidence  cannot  be  justified  we  are  the  victims  of  a  skep- 
ticism which  cannot  be  sure  even  of  itself.  From  this  fundamen- 
tal position  the  arguments  for  an  intelligent  Creator,  for  divine 
inspiration,  in  at  least  the  broad  sense,  and  for  the  incarnation, 
proceed  by  easy  stages. 
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III.  The  Influence  of  Religious  Belief  Upon  Conduct. 

Conduct  is  the  product  not  so  much  of  our  reasoned  conclusions 
as  of  our  beliefs,  and  specially  of  our  religious  beliefs.  These 
have  a  motive  power  which  is  lacking  in  our  rational  conclusions. 
Mr.  Kidd  shows  the  enormous  influence  of  religious  belief  through- 
out the  whole  world,  not  only  in  churches  and  temples,  but  in 
customs,  laws  and  institutions.  He  wonders  that  science,  which 
is  so  eager  for  facts,  should  overlook  the  outstanding  facts  of  re- 
ligion. He  holds  that  religious  belief,  by  which  is  meant  the  be- 
lief in  persons  and  influences  beyond  the  reach  of  rational  proof, 
is  not  only  powerful  in  the  individual  life,  but  is  the  source  of  all 
social  progress.  It  has  furnished  the  motive  power  which  has  in- 
duced men  to  submit  to  the  onerous  conditions  of  progress  and  to 
sacrifice  self  for  the  good  of  others.  If  progress  were  intellectual, 
the  men  of  to-day  would  show  a  retrogression,  for  the  Greek  in- 
tellect of  eighteen  centuries  ago  was  as  much  superior  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  to-day  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  the  African  in- 
tellect of  to-day.  That  there  has  been  progress  in  the  face  of  a 
decreasing  intellectuality  shows  that  progress  is  not  intellectual, 
but  ethical  in  character ;  that  is,  it  arises  out  of  religious  or  ultra- 
rational  rather  than  out  of  rational  sources.  This  is  true  even  of 
thoee  who  repudiate  religion  and  religious  influences.  Fortu- 
nately for  themselves  they  cannot  escape  "  the  psychological 
climate"  in  which  they  live,  even  though  they  inhabit  that  climate 
as  "  spiritual  parasites." 

It  is  certainly  an  immense  gain  to  our  philosophy  if  we  can 
clearly  see  that  character  is  not  a  mere  by-product  in  an  intellec- 
tual process,  but  the  index  of  all  real  progress ;  that  awe  and  rever- 
ence are  not  obstacles  in  the  path  of  human  development,  but 
ethical  forces,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond  that  of  intellectual 
facility  or  scientific  research ;  that  moral  impotency  is  chargeable, 
not  to  religious  beliefs,  but  to  that  rationalism  which  ever  assails 
those  beliefs;  that  even  the  poorest  religious  belief,  held  amid 
much  obscurity  and  many  superstitions,  is  a  more  effective  force 
in  human  life  than  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  product  which 
has  within  it  no  link  to  bind  it  to  the  unseen  and  eternal.  The 
extravasation  of  the  supernatural  is  a  hopeless  ideal.  Our 
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fundamantal  beliefs  will  be  influencing  human  life  and  conduct 
long  after  every  intellectual  refutation  of  them  has  been  forgotten. 
In  these  days  of  modernized  empiricism,  thinly  veiled  under  theo- 
logical phrases,  we  do  well  to  give  heed  to  this  fundamantal  teach- 
ing of  a  sound  philosophy. 

TV. — The  Ethical  Power  of  Christianity. 

Christian  belief  diverges  from  other  forms  of  religious  belief 
at  the  point  of  its  efficiency  to  produce  results  in  character  and  in 
civilization  which  indicate  progress.  It  embodies  an  ethical  force, 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  distinctive,  arises  out  of  its  distinctive  beliefs. 
"Western  civilization,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  is  limited  to  no  one 
race,  but  marks  all  of  those  races  which  accepted  Christianity  at  a 
time  when  the  religion  of  Kome  had  lost  what  supernatural 
authority  it  possessed.  It  sprang  into  being,  unnoticed  and  even 
scorned  by  the  intellectual  classes,  yet  endowed  with  a  stern,  ag- 
gressive, undisciplined  enthusiasm  which  was  unlike  any  other. 
The  controversies  it  started  only  covered  its  vigor  as  a  social 
movement.  The  Reformation  had  its  chief  significance,  not  in  its 
theological,  but  in  its  social  aspect.  It  preserved  the  supernatural 
sanctions,  which  were  expressed  in  a  present  salvation  and  a  hu- 
man brotherhood,  and  at  the  same  time  it  liberated  that  immense 
fund  of  altruistic  sentiment  which  for  centuries  had  been  accumu- 
lating. The  selfishness  of  modern  life,  which  is  the  product  of 
rational  individualism,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  humanitarianism 
of  modern  life,  which  is  essentially  super-rational.  The  abolition 
of  slavery ;  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor,  of  the  orphan  and  of 
the  epileptic ;  tlie  advance  of  popular  education ;  the  reforms  in 
the  industrial  world  which  affect  child-labor,  sweat-shops,  and  the 
hours  of  work,  are  all  the  product  of  that  altruistic  sentiment 
which  is  generated  by  Christianity. 

The  future  will  follow  the  lines  of  the  past.  The  upheaval  of 
society,  so  sorely  dreaded,  is  already  in  progress,  but  the  strata 
which  have  been  upturned  assure  us  that  those  which  are  yet  to 
be  upturned  will  bring  not  disaster,  but  indefinite  improvement. 
Political  enfranchisement  will  be  followed  by  the  relief  of  social 
conditions,  until  all  are  brought  into  the  struggle  for  existence  on 
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terms  of  equality,  and  the  fittest  will  survive.  The  course  of  em- 
pire is  indicated  by  the  course  of  a  living  Christianity.  Nations 
(leld  under  the  spell  of  a  formal  Christianity  are  in  decay,  and  the 
iiope  of  such  nations  is  in  the  dominance  of  peoples  who  are  not 
only  distinctively  religious,  not  only  distinctively  Christian,  but 
who  are  Christians  in  the  Keformed,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Roman  sense,  and  Evangelical,  as  distinguished  both  from  Ritualis- 
tic and  Humanitarian. 

1  need  not  pause  even  to  hint  the  significance  of  this  last  con- 
tribution to  the  philosophy  of  religion.  It  would  be  a  great  pity 
if  in  any  dogmatic  or  sectarian  spirit  the  students  of  modern  pro- 
gress should  close  their  eyes  to  the  facts  developed  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  western  civilization.  It  would  be  a  boon 
if  in  our  day  men  could  see  for  themselves,  that  now,  as  in  the 
past,  civilization  is  the  product  of  religion,  and  that  the  irreligious 
tendencies  of  large  sections  of  modern  civilization  are  fraught  with 
the  greatest  danger.  It  would  be  a  still  greater  boon,  if  from 
their  crude  philosophies  men  could  escape  far  enough  to  see  that 
social  progress  springs  not  only  from  religion,  but  from  those  re- 
ligions which  are  marked  by  supernatural  sanction,  and  that  the 
effort  to  tamper  with  those  sanctions  is  portentous  of  evil  for  man- 
kind. But  the  greatest  boon  which  a  sound  philosophy  can  con- 
fer is  to  lead  men  from  those  various  types  of  Christianity,  whether 
Rationalistic  or  Ritualistic,  which  have  the  form  of  godliness,  but 
deny  the  power  thereof,  to  that  Spiritual  or  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, which,  as  the  seat  of  ethical  energy,  is  the  source  of  all 
modern  progress. 

W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Chicago. 


lY.  CHRISTIANITY,  INSISTENT,  UNCOMPEOMISING 
AND  CATHOLIC. 

Many  in  the  Israel  of  our  day,  as  in  that  of  King  Ahab,  halt 
between  two  opinions.  They  have  not  certainly  decided  whether 
the  God  of  the  Bible  alone  is  God,  and  therefore  to  be  exclu- 
sively followed,  or  whether  the  idols  of  the  court  and  of  the  grove 
may  not  also  be  divine,  and  so  be  also  followed.  They  go  after 
the  Baal  of  free  thought  and  unrestricted  opinion.  They  admire 
literary  taste  more  than  historic  truth,  give  higher  credit  to  the 
modern  critic  than  to  the  ancient  prophet,  yield  a  readier  assent 
to  the  affirmations  of  physical  science  than  to  the  words  of  divine 
reveladon,  trust  to  the  intuitions  of  reason  more  than  to  the 
authority  of  faith,  and  claim  equal  rights  and  manifest  equal  re- 
gard for  every  form  of  religion.  They  want  a  comprehensive  re- 
ligion— one  that  will  include  all  the  good  and  all  that  is  good,  and 
will  not  cast  the  bad  away.  A  religion  broad  as  that  of  the  Afri- 
can neophyte,  who,  on  strongly  affirming  his  conversion,  being 
asked  on  what  ground  his  conhdence  of  the  change  rested,  re- 
plied, "  because  I  used  to  care  for  neither  God  nor  devil,  but  now 
I  like  them  both."  Though  the  moral  difference  between  these 
beings  is  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles,  there  are  too  many  who  have 
little  moral  preference  for  the  one  over  the  other.  It  must, 
nevertheless,  be  ever  true,  that  those  who  love  God,  hate  evil,  and 
that  men  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon,  that  even  a  "woe"  falls 
on  those  who  confound  moral  distinctions.  Thus  says  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  "Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  evil; 
that  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter 
for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter."  The  difference  between  good 
and  evil,  between  sin  and  righteousness,  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, is  founded  in  the  moral  nature  of  God,  and  is,  therefore, 
eternal  as  his  being. 

The  eager  seekers  after  new  things  in  our  time  turn  coldly 
away  from  the  ancient  and  exclusive  altars  of  the  living  God, 
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from  the  simple  but  stately  worship  our  fathers  learned  to  love, 
from  the  well-tried  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  which  our 
modern  life  bJ^an.  They  not  only  do  not  valiantly  defend  the  hon- 
ored faith  of  the  great  Protestant  household,  though  it  renewed 
and  vitalized  both  the  civilization  and  religion  of  Christendom, 
but  they  sometimes  openly  condemn  it  as  negative,  narrow,  restric- 
tive, and  uncatholic.  They  would  even  level  to  the  ground  those 
walls  and  bulwarks  wliich  for  centuries  have  encircled  and  de- 
fended the  city  of  our  God. 

I  wish  in  this  paper  to  point  out  some  of  the  features  of  Chris- 
tianity which  at  first  hr ought  it  into  inevitable  conflict  with  false 
religions  and  forms  of  unbelief  Judaism  and  heathenism^  while 
it  maintained  an  attitude  of  insistence^  exclusiveness  and  catholic- 
ity to  all ;  and  to  show  that  since  neither  the  substance  nor  work  of 
Christianity  has  changed,  so  neither  does  its  attitude  towards  false 
religions  and  to  unbelief  in  our  own  or  in  other  times.  It  is  ever 
insistent,  uncompromising,  and  catholic. 

Now,  the  first  postulate  of  revealed  religion  is  belief  in  a  su- 
preme personal  God,  who  created  and  governs  the  world,  and  to 
whom  all  moral  creatures  are  accountable.  In  the  epitomized  ex- 
pression of  St.  Mark,  "There  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other 
but  he."  Belief  in  this  one  supreme  God  was  the  primary  demand 
of  the  law  given  from  Sinai.  After  the  lawgiver  had  proclaimed 
himself  "the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,"  he 
commanded  the  people,  saying,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me."  So  Moses,  when  reiterating  the  law  before  his  death, 
charged  the  people,  saying,  "Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord."  The  great  Teacher  urged  the  same  precept,  and 
designated  it  the  first  commandment  in  his  code  of  moral  duties. 
This  one  Lord  dwelt  symbolically  among  the  people  in  the  She- 
kinah,  while  the  ark  of  the  covenant  remained  to  them.  But 
when,  for  their  idolatry,  they  were  carried  captives  into  Babylon, 
the  symbol  ceased  to  represent  him.  But  from  the  exile  the  peo- 
ple gave  up  the  practice  of  idolatry,  and  henceforth  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  type  of  religious  life  obtained  among  them.  They 
exhibited,  after  their  restoration,  the  peculiar  and  pleasing  spec- 
tacle of  a  ceremonial  worship  maintained  in  a  national  sanctuary 
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in  which  was  no  visible  representation  of  deity.  For  in  the 
second  temple  there  was  neither  Urim  nor  Thiimmim,  Shekinah 
nor  sacred  fire.  The  Koman  historian  Tacitus  observes  that  when 
Pompey  the  Great  entered  the  temple,  after  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  taken  by  the  Komans,  "he  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  its  most  sacred  place  was  empty,  having  neither  statue 
nor  image  of  the  God  to  whom  it  belonged."  Thus  did  the  peo- 
ple recognize  the  exclusive  claim  of  Jehovah  to  their  undivided 
homage,  renouncing  even  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  images,  whether 
of  God  himself,  or  of  any  being  or  creature  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  New  Testament  makes  equally  distinct  demands  on  behalf 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  divine  Saviour.  The  angel  who  announced 
his  nativity  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  said,  "  Unto  you  is  born 
this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord," 
i,  e.,  a  Saviour  who  is  the  long-expected  Messiah,  the  Jehovah 
or  Lord  of  Israel.  The  same  angel,  Gabriel,  instructed  Joseph  as 
to  the  personal  name  to  be  given  the  infant  Saviour,  saying, 
"Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,"  ^.  e.,  salvation  of  Jehovah,  "For 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."  At  Pentecost  the  boldest 
of  the  apostles  charged  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  with  the  crucifixion  of 
his  Master,  and  pressed  on  them  his  exclusive  claim  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world ;  said  he,  "  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other ;  for 
there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved."  So  the  Samaritans,  who  were  led  to  faith 
through  their  country-woman,  at  Jacob's  well,  recognized  it. 
They  declare,  "  We  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this 
is,  indeed,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  In  like  spirit 
the  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Romans,  declares  with  joyful 
confidence  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  save.  "  It 
is,"  says  he,  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek."  Hence  he 
made  the  ofi^er  of  salvation  to  all  men  without  distinction  of  race 
or  nation,  rank  or  condition  in  life.  Christianity  thus  has  the 
principle  of  universality  both  emblazoned  on  its  escutcheons  and 
inhering  in  its  nature.  Unlike  the  Jewish  religion,  it  was  not 
restricted  to  one  nation,  race  or  city,  nor  was  admission  to  its 
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privileges  to  a  single  repellant  rite,  nor  its  public  worship  to  a 
single  city.  The  new  religion  indeed  demanded  an  equally  ex- 
clusive belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  and  in  the  authority  of  the  prophets,  as  did  the 
old.  But  by  his  one  expiatory  offering,  the  Messiah,  whose  ad- 
vent had  long  been  foretold  and  expected,  both  consummated  and 
abolished  the  imperfect  sacrifices,  types  and  ceremonies  of  the  old ; 
and  admitted  and  invited  all  the  family  of  man  to  the  high  honor 
and  special  privilege  of  salvation  through  the  gospel.  Christ  also 
commissioned  apostles  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature ;  and  to  ensure  their  success  he  promised 
that  his  perpetual  presence  and  supernatural  power  should  accom- 
pany them.  He  described  the  boundless  extent  of  his  kingdom 
in  his  last  interview  with  them  before  his  ascension.  When  they 
asked,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ? "  he  replied,  not  to  their  lingering  hopes  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  but  pointed  them  to  the  source  of  divine  power  by 
which  they  should  build  up  for  him  a  more  enduring  kingdom, 
one  that  would  not  be  secular,  but  spiritual;  not  temporal,  but 
everlasting;  not  restricted,  but  catholic.  He  made  them  the 
founders  of  a  kingdom  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  world  and  ade- 
quate to  its  renovation  and  restoration.  Hence  he  could  say  to 
the  whole  revolted  race,  "whosoever  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved " ;  but  whosoever  ref useth  to  believe  shall  be  con- 
demned. The  conception  of  his  apostles  constantly  enlarged  as 
the  work  opened  before  them.  Their  horizon  was  ever  receding 
and  widening.  They  willingly  became  his  witnesses  "in  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  to  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth."  They  realized  at  length  that  their  Master's 
kingdom,  though  not  of  this  world,  was  in  it,  and  was  limited  only 
by  the  extent  of  the  human  race.  Their  mission  and  that  of  their 
successors  was  to  offer  and  make  the  gospel  known  to  all  men  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  last  verse  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  informs  us  of  the  success  with  which  they  incepted  their 
work ;  says  the  evangelist,  "  They  went  forth  and  preached  every- 
where ;  the  Lord  working  with  them  and  confirming  his  word  with 
signs  following." 
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Their  expectations  were  exceeded  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when 
great  numbers  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  were  converted  and  became 
followers  of  Christ.  The  ancient  promise,  "  In  thee  and  in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  was  fulfilled  in 
a  new  and  higher  sense  than  they  had  expected.  While  a  great 
wave  of  spiritual  awakening  and  life  swept  outward  from  Jerusa- 
lem over  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  rolled  onward  into  the 
regions  of  the  Gentiles,  the  door  of  faith  was  laid  open  to  men 
of  every  race  and  nation.  Christianity  stood  forth  freely  offering 
life  and  salvation  to  mankind  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Besides,  it  had  first  proclaimed  itself  the  religion — 
not  of  one  race  or  nation,  but  of  the  world.  It  alone  sought  the 
renovation  and  recovery  of  the  world.  It  alone  admitted  on  equal 
terms  men  of  all  ranks  and  races,  of  all  countries  and  conditions, 
into  its  fold.  It  alone  recognized  in  all  the  tribes  and  families  of 
the  earth  one  brotherhood,  who  were  called,  through  a  common 
Kedeemer,  into  the  household  and  family  of  one  Father,  God.  It 
called  first  on  the  Jew  to  surrender  his  trust  in  legal  and  ceremo- 
nial observances,  and  rest  on  Jesus,  the  true  Messiah;  then  on 
the  heathen  to  turn  from  idolatry  and  its  pollutions  to  the  service 
of  the  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven  to  deliver 
them  from  the  wrath  to  come.  St.  Paul  reminded  the  Corinthians, 
whom  he  had  won  from  idolatry  to  Christ,  that  "  though  there  be 
that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  as  there  are 
gods  many  and  lords  many,  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things  and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him."  He  also  proclaimed  to 
the  inquisitive  Athenians  the  doctrine  of  "Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection " ;  and  showed  them,  standing  on  Mars  Hill,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  most  enlightened  heathenism  of  the  world,  what  these 
new  things  meant.  Looking  around  on  thousands  of  false  gods, 
he  pointed  his  polytheistic  hearers  to  the  living  God,  whom  they 
did  not  know,  and  to  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  which 
were  manifest  to  them  all ;  also  to  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom 
he  had  given  assurance  to  all  men,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead, 
that  he  would  by  him  one  day  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 
He  called  them,  and  all  to  whom  this  knowledge  comes,  to  repent- 
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ance  and  a  new  life,  that  they  might  have  a  share  in  the  divine 
favor  and  clemency. 

From  such  features  of  Christianity  we  may  now  turn  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  outstanding  aspects  of  the  religions  with  which 
it  came  into  unavoidable  conflict.  It  will  be  observed  how  Chris- 
tianity maintained  from  the  first,  whether  confronted  by  its  near- 
est of  kin,  Judaism,  or  by  its  natural  adversaries,  Roman  poly- 
theism or  Oriental  pantheism,  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  in- 
dependence and  exclusiveness,  while  it  never  rudely  antagonized 
any  of  them.  It  remembered  that  its  mission,  always  and  every- 
where, was  to  ameliorate  and  elevate  the  condition  of  men.  In 
affirming  that  Christianity  is  exclusive  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  it  assumes  an  air  of  moral  or  spiritual  superiority,  and  looks 
with  admiring  approval  on  the  select,  but  narrow,  circle  which 
bears  its  name,  and  with  contempt  and  scorn  on  all  outside  that 
circle,  as  persons  of  the  baser  sort,  to  whom  it  has  no  mission  of 
love  and  kindness.  Far  otherwise.  This  would  have  been  in  con- 
travention of  its  spirit,  and  would  have  defeated  its  design.  We 
mean  that  it  bore  a  message  of  truth  and  life  to  the  world,  which 
it  dare  not  compromise.  Its  message  was  good  tidings  of  divine 
favor  and  hope  to  mankind,  wluch  no  messenger  might  mix  or 
minimize  without  falsifying  it.  It  proceeded  from  him  who  is 
the  truth.  Its  end  was  the  triumph  of  truth  among  men.  Its 
principles,  like  the  laws  or  forces  of  nature,  were  exclusive  and 
uncompromising,  because  they  were  true.  Such  laws  and  princi- 
ples can  never  be  compromised.  The  law  or  force  of  gravitation 
makes  no  compromise  with  those  that  deny  it,  but  vindicates  it- 
self in  the  certain  overthrow  of  whomsoever  resists  it.  Nor  does 
the  force  of  magnetism  or  electricity  make  any  compromise  with 
those  who  deny  its  power,  but  promptly  vindicates  its  claim  to 
be,  and  to  be  recognized  as,  the  great  power  that  it  is.  Never- 
theless, these  forces,  which  no  one  can  safely  ignore  or  resist,  may 
be  made,  by  those  who  understand  and  put  themselves  in  har- 
mony with  them,  mighty  and  beneficent,  yea,  most  obedient,  ser- 
vants. Thus  it  is  with  those  who  accept  Christianity,  receiving  it 
into  their  hearts  and  lives.  They  thereby  place  themselves  in  ac- 
cord with  the  will  of  God,  and  array  on  their  side  the  powers  of 
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the  world  to  come ;  while  those  who  refuse  to  hearken  to  its  call, 
and  place  themselves  in  hostility  to  the  powers  of  the  heavens, 
can  never  prosper  or  prevail. 

Christianity  can  no  more  compromise  its  distinctive  doctrines 
than  it  can  the  separateness  of  life  to  which  it  calls.  It  cannot, 
for  the  sake  of  argument  with  the  philosophic  Brahman  or  Buddh- 
ist, deny  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  admit  that  all 
things  have  been  evolved  from  an  uncreated  nomad.  It  cannot, 
without  denying  itself,  compromise  its  belief  in  a  personal  God 
and  admit  the  pantheism  of  the  zealous  Hindu  ^  who  vaunts  the 
flexibility  of  his  ancient  faith  in  such  words  as  these:  "A  Hindu 
would  not  condemn  any  man  for  his  religion,  for  he  has  well  laid 
to  heart  the  celebrated  couplet,  '  Worship  in  whatever  form,  ren- 
dered to  whatever  god,  reaches  the  Supreme,  as  rivers,  rising 
from  whatever  source,  all  flow  into  the  ocean.' "  Christianity  re- 
plies emphatically  :  "  There  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  no  man  can  come  to  the 
Father  but  through  him."  And  when  he  further  asserts  that 
"  God  is  universal  intelligence,"  "  he  is  the  soul  of  nature,"  "  the 
aggregate  of  all  that  is,"  Christianity  replies,  "The  Lord,  our 
God,  is  one  Lord,  and  there  is  none  but  he."  Or,  when  again  the 
same  voice  informs  us  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  man  to  call  him  a 
sinner^  Christianity  again  replies,  in  harmony  with  all  experience, 
"  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  It  is, 
then,  exclusive  and  non-compromisiag,  because  it  has  a  message 
of  divine  truth  and  life  to  the  world,  and  its  mission  is  not  accom- 
plished till  it  has  fearlessly,  but  lovingly,  made  it  known  to  men 
everywhere.  It  could  not  be  the  channel  and  method  of  life  and 
salvation  to  mankind  if  it  rnade  compromise  with  the  falsehood, 
ignorance  and  sin  from  which  it  came  to  rescue  men. 

Christianity,  therefore,  began  by  simply  sowing  the  good  seed 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  field  already  largely  occupied  with  tares.  It 
called  the  people  from  their  debasing,  superstitious  and  degrading 
idol  worship  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  service  of  the  living 
God.  This  work  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors 
strove  to  accomplish  by  noiselessly,  but  persistently,  scattering  the 

^  d'Vivedi  at  Parliament  of  Religions. 
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life-giving  truths  of  the  gospel,  deterred  neither  by  perils,  hard- 
ships, nor  opposition.  They  made  no  wanton  attacks  on  the  in- 
stitutions established  in  the  communities  where  they  labored.  St. 
Paul,  in  his  epistles,  charges  Christians  to  be  subject  to  the  civil 
powers,  and  to  offer  prayers  and  supplications  for  kings  and  all 
that  are  in  authority.  He  also  charges  servants  to  be  obedient  to 
their  masters  according  to  the  flesh.  He  enjoins  Christians  not  to 
be  brawlers  or  disturbers  of  the  peace,  but  to  live  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives.  Thus,  while  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel proscribed  the  debasing  rites  and  worship  of  idolatry,  they  de- 
manded dutiful  regard  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  civil  society ; 
for  Christianity  could  not  but  look  with  horror  on  the  false  wor- 
ship, deceptive  shrines,  dumb  idols,  stupid  oracles,  bloody  rites, 
ignorant  priests,  and  blind  augurs  which  it  encountered  every- 
where. It  shrank  from  their  ostentatious  processions,  cruel 
games,  gladiatorial  contests,  brutal  and  gory  sports,  all  of  which 
were  hailed  by  the  populace  as  the  very  essence  and  glory  of  the 
religion  of  the  empire.  Christianity  set  but  one  God  as  the  ob- 
ject of  supreme  worship  before  men,  while  heathenism  set  many. 
The  former  demanded  neither  imposing  temples,  initiated  priests, 
bloody  sacrifices,  nor  altars  for  its  worship,  while  the  latter  had, 
without  them,  no  religion  at  all.  The  former  pointed  to  one  di- 
vine Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  once 
for  all,  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  so  opening  for 
them  a  way  of  access  to  God ;  the  latter  seeks  to  appease  offended 
deities  by  numerous  sacrifices  ojffered  by  fanatical  priests,  which 
could  neither  cancel  guilt,  sanctify  the  conscience,  nor  give  the 
offerer  access  to  God. 

The  original  religion  of  the  human  race  was,  no  doubt,  mono- 
theistic. So  the  Yedas  of  the  Hindu,  the  Zendavesta  of  the 
Parsee,  and  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Jew,  which  are  the  most  ancient 
sacred  writings  in  the  world,  agree  in  attesting.  But  when  men 
multiplied  and  were  dispersed  upon  the  earth,  they  forgot  the 
God  whom  they  did  not  see  and  whose  memorials  they  had  left 
behind.  As,  however,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  physical 
elements  and  powers  of  nature,  they  soon  discovered  the  many 
beneficent  influences  which  they  exerted  on  their  lives  and  inter- 
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ests.  Tims  fire,  air,  water,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  became 
familiar  objects  of  veneration.  The  operations  of  nature  and  the 
attributes  of  man  also  attracted  their  admiration.  These  they 
personified,  and  under  certain  circumstances  invoked  and  wor- 
shipped. The  conviction  took  possession  of  their  minds,  that  a 
personal  being  or  spirit  presided  over  each  of  these  elements, 
forces,  operations  or  attributes  of  nature.  Then  when  they  needed 
the  benefits  which  any  of  them  could  bestow,  they  propitiated 
him  and  invoked  his  aid.  Hence  came  nature-worship  and  belief 
in  the  existence  of  many  gods.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  rationale  of 
polytheism.  The  Romans  were  polytheists  when  Christianity 
entered  on  its  career  of  conquest  in  the  empire.  Every  family, 
tribe,  and  race  had  its  own  duties.  The  number  of  gods  multi- 
plied, as  did  the  new  provinces  brought  by  conquest,  into  the 
empire.  For  the  gods  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  not  de- 
graded or  abolished,  but  transferred  to  the  hierarchy  of  deities, 
already  recognized,  by  the  conquerors.  Besides  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Mars,  and  the  great  gods  of  Rome,  many  foreign  gods  were  added 
in  the  days  of  the  Csssars.  In  her  earlier  days  Rome  personified 
and  deified  many  of  her  people's  virtues.  She  built  at  different 
times  temples  to  Faith,  Modesty,  Concord,  Hope  and  Peace. 
Before  deifying,  she  admired  and  practiced  those  virtues ;  she  also 
cherished  her  Penates,  which  were  supposed  to  preside  over  her 
domestic  and  family  interests  and  happiness.  While  she  vener- 
vated  these  impersonations,  the  moral  tone, — the  life  and  conduct — 
of  her  citizens  was  immeasurably  higher  than  when,  in  later 
times,  she  bowed  down  to  the  new  gods  of  luxury,  ambition, 
power,  and  glory. 

The  restraining  power  of  the  old  religion  had  already  lost  its 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  more  enlightened  of  the  people  when 
Christianity  made  its  advent.  Decay  and  loss  of  moral  force 
marked  it.  Sentiments  of  superstition  and  policy  alone  sustained 
it.  The  ruling  classes  maintained  and  encouraged  it,  as  a  means 
of  retaining  power  over  the  masses.  Says  one  of  the  ablest  of 
modern  ecclesiastical  writers^:  "Polytheism  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  await  the  death-blow,  and  to  be  ready  to  surrender  its  ancient. 
'  Mil  man — History  of  Christianity,  Vol.  I.,  p.  36. 
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honors  to  the  conqueror  whom  divine  Providence  should  endow 
with  sufficient  authority  over  the  human  mind  to  seize  upon  the 
abdicated  supremacy."  Let  us  here  bring  more  distinctly  to  view 
some  of  the  dogmas  of  pantheism,  the  religion  which,  at  and  long 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  enthralled,  and  which  still  enslaves, 
the  millions  of  India  and  the  East.  It  denies  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  personal  God,  apart  from  the  world;  and  holds  that  God 
exists  in  everything,  is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  is  as  widely 
diffused  as  matter.  He  has  many  modes  of  manifesting  himself, 
but  has  no  personal  attributes,  because  he  has  no  personal  ex- 
istence. He  manifests  himself  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons, 
and  in  all  the  changes  of  the  material  world.  All  that  is  and  all 
that  transpires  are  manifestations  of  God,  whether  it  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rare  plant,  a  remarkable  man,  or  a  new  planet  in 
the  heavens.  This  being,  infinite  and  incomprehensible,  reveals 
himself  in  many  varying  aspects.  To  the  Hindu  he  appears  in 
one  of  his  aspects  as  Brahma,  the  creator ;  in  another,  as  Yishnu, 
the  preserver ;  and  in  yet  another,  as  Shiva,  or  Siva,  the  destroyer. 
These  are  not  properly  three  different  persons,  nor,  indeed,  per- 
sons at  all;  but  dilferent  aspects  of  the  one  essence  of  the  uni- 
versal deity.  When  he  manifests  himself  among  men  in  any  of 
these  aspects,  it  is  called  an  incarnation.  It  may  occur  ever  so 
frequently.  Brahma  has  been  incarnate,  so  have  Yishnu  and 
Shiva  or  Siva.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  same  divine  per- 
sonal essence  or  being  is  incarnate  as  before,  but  that  the  same 
aspect  or  function  of  deity  is  manifested  as  before.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  blush  of  a  new  rose,  on  the  same  rose  bush  which 
last  year  bore  others  of  the  same  size,  color,  and  fragrance.  The 
blush  of  this  year's  rose,  its  size  and  color,  its  form  and  appear- 
ance, proceed  from  the  same  life,  are  determined  by  the  same 
causes,  yet  are  not  identical.  Nor  are  all  the  manifestations  of 
deity  confined  to  pure  and  good  beings.  They  may  as  readily  be 
vicious  or  evil.  Because  virtue,  which  is  an  attribute  of  personal 
life,  does  not  inhere  in,  or  necessarily  belong  to,  an  incarnation 
which  is  impersonal.  Hence  we  find  the  fruits  of  this  ancient 
and  most  widely-spread  religion  in  India  and  the  East  have  been 
evil,  stultifying  and  debasing  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  For 
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there,  as  everywhere,  men's  moral  virtues  resemble  and  are  the 
outcome  of  their  practical  beliefs.  If  men  do  not  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal overliving  God,  possessed  of  moral  excellencies,  they  have 
neither  a  standard  of,  nor  a  motive  to,  moral  virtues,  beyond  what 
society  may  require  or  consider  necessary. 

The  primary  or  fundamental  idea  of  the  Brahman  and  Buddh- 
ist religions,  which  dominate  half  the  human  race,  is,  therefore, 
pantheistic.  It  has  held  these  large  masses  of  people  in  densest 
superstition,  and  arrested  spiritual  growth,  for  whole  ages.  The 
people  of  high  caste,  the  scholars  and  chief  of  the  priests,  culti- 
vate a  philosophy  which  is  subtle  and  entangling,  but  has  no  touch 
of  compassion  towards,  or  hope  for,  the  masses.  Their  life  is  not 
nmch  more  progressive  than  that  of  the  bee  or  insect,  which  is 
guided  by  instinct  rather  than  reason.  Their  domestic  life,  their 
personal  habits  and  social  customs,  are  now  about  the  same  as  one 
or  two  thousand  years  ago.  There  is  no  hope  of  improvement  or 
accelerated  progress  through  the  aid  of  Brabmanism  or  Buddhism. 
If  Christianity  does  not  shed  more  of  its  light  upon  the  mind, 
and  of  its  life  and  grace  on  the  heart,  their  elevation  is  impossi- 
ble. Among  these  masses  of  people  there  is,  however,  little  of 
the  Athenian  inquisitiveness  which  ever  wants  "  to  tell  or  to  hear 
some  new  thing."  Theirs  is  a  state  of  torpidity,  which  neither 
longs  for,  nor  seeks  after,  more  light.  In  the  last  half-century 
some  rays  of  intellectual  and  evangelical  truth  have  been  break- 
ing through  the  hard  crust  of  pantheism  which  envelopes  the 
mind  and  resists  its  free  entrance. 

But  the  first  conflicts  of  Christianity  were  not  with  heathenism 
but  with  Judaism.  It  was  confronted  with  Judaism  in  the  tem- 
ple, the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  synagogue.  Its  contest  was  with 
authority,  animated  by  intolerance.  Christianity  stood  firm  in  a 
conscientious  faith,  which  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  the  liberty 
with  which  Christ  had  made  it  free.  It  even  dared,  at  the  peril 
of  life,  to  maintain  its  rights.  The  fanatical  intolerance  of  the 
Jews,  which  cried  when  our  Lord  was  before  Pilate,  "away  with 
him,  crucify  him,"  was  as  fierce  in  the  council  before  which  the 
able  apologist  Stephen  stood,  when  with  fury  the  mob  rushed  on 
him,  and  with  bitter  execrations  stoned  him  to  death.    A  few 
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years  later  Herod  Agrippa,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jews,  without  process  of  law,  killed  the  Apostle 
James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword.  And  seeing  this 
pleased  the  Jews,  he  arrested  and  imprisoned  Peter  also,  with  the 
intention,  no  doubt,  of  putting  him  also  to  death.  But  by  a 
supernatural  interposition,  in  answer  to  the  earnest  prayers  of  the 
church,  he  was  delivered  out  of  their  hands.  In  their  wide  dis- 
persion throughout  the  towns  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
empire,  the  Jews  with  a  like  bitterness  opposed  the  gospel.  This 
was  the  constant  experience  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  as  we 
learn  from  the  record  of  the  Acts,  in  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Ephe- 
sus,  Rome,  and  elsewhere.  The  conflict  with  Judaism,  until  the 
downfall  of  the  nation  and  destruction  of  the  temple,  was  both 
civil  and  religious.  It  resembled  the  struggle  of  the  Huguenots 
of  France,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  unreformed  church 
of  that  country.  The  opposing  parties  were  in  race,  nationality, 
and  in  most  points  of  faith,  identical.  The  Jews  were  one  in 
faith  in,  and  reverence  for,  God  with  the  Christians,  but  differed 
only  in  regard  to  the  Messsiaship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  had 
been  crucified  by  their  rulers. 

But  by  its  very  nature,  in  all  its  teachings,  Christianity  was 
opposed  to  the  whole  system  of  pagan  worship  and  religion.  For 
paganism  had  wrought  its  sombre  colors  into  the  character,  and 
set  its  debasing  mark  on  life  and  all  its  social  relations ;  its  abomi- 
nations in  one  form  or  another  pressed  themselves  on  every 
eye.  It  had  countless  imposing  temples,  sacred  groves,  awe-in- 
spiring shrines,  hallowed  fountains,  and  revered  idols.  It  had 
gods  of  war  and  of  peace,  gods  of  the  seas,  the  rivers  and  the 
fountains,  gods  of  the  woods  and  of  the  fields,  gods  of  the  barn- 
floor  and  of  the  wine-press.  These  deities  were  graven  in  every 
style  of  the  sculptor's  art,  from  the  beautiful  creations  of  Praxiteles, 
down  to  the  shapeless  block  of  wood  or  stone.  The  Christian 
apostle,  or  missionary,  had  to  contest  every  inch  of  ground  he 
held,  in  every  town  or  city  he  entered,  both  with  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  place,  and  the  great  gods  of  the  prevailing  polytheism. 
With  firm  and  uncompromising  spirit,  he  introduced  and  pro- 
claimed the  way  of  life  through  the  crucified  and  risen  Saviour. 
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He  commended  the  doctrines  he  taught  by  the  works  he  per- 
formed, and  by  the  power  of  a  blameless  life.  He  and  those  who 
accepted  the  gospel  were  cut  off  from  free  intercourse  with  the  life 
around  them.  For  if  a  Christian  entered  any  social  circle,  at- 
tended any  public  assembly,  or  participated  in  any  civil  duty,  he 
was  thereby  brought  into  contact  with  some  aspect  of  the  idolatry 
which  he  had  renounced  or  opposed.  In  proportion  to  the  loyalty 
with  which  he  followed  Christ  was  he  sure  to  incur  the  suspicion 
and  dislike  of  his  heathen  associates.  Indeed,  a  conscientious 
avoidance  of^prevailing  customs,  or  want  of  enthusiasm  in  observ- 
ing them,  was  sure  to  create  suspicions  and  lead  to  enmity.  Thus 
when  St.  Paul  and  his  co-laborer,  Barnabas,  came  to  Lystra  in 
Lycaonia,  and  healed  a  life-long  cripple  there,  the  capricious  bar- 
barians, full  of  pagan  superstition,  astonished  at  the  cure  the 
apostle  had  made,  at  once  ascribed  divine  power  to  the  mission- 
aries, and  naming  Barnabas,  Jupiter,  and  Paul,  Mercury,  prepared 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  them.  Paul  promptly  interposed  and  forbade 
the  proposed  act  of  idolatry,  assuring  the  people  that  he  and  his 
companion  were  men  like  themselves.  He  improved  the  occasion 
to  exhort  them  to  turn  from  these  vanities  to  the  living  God,  who 
made  and  ruled  the  world  and  all  therein.  Then,  soon  as  the 
illusion  was  dispelled,  the  fickle  savages  as  quickly  rushed  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  united  with  unfriendly  Jews  in  the  savage 
work  of  beating  and  stoning  the  apostle,  till  they  supposed  he  was 
dead.  The  same  apostle  found  a  more  refined,  but  equally  hostile 
paganism  in  Ephesus,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  great  city  was  the  centre  of  Asiatic  polytheism.  For  in  it 
was  the  world-renowned  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana.  Its 
architectural  beauty  and  magnificence  attracted  multitudes  of 
visitors  to  the  city.  It  had  an  extensive  trade  in  silver  shrines, 
which  were  manufactured  there.  Visitors  carried  away  these 
little  images  of  the  great  temple  and  its  goddess  as  charms  or 
amulets.  Ephesus  was  also  the  centre  of  magic  and  the  occult 
arts ;  great  was  the  expenditure  of  money  and  of  study  connected 
with  their  practice.  For  two  whole  years  the  apostle  labored  in- 
cessantly and  with  wonderful  success,  though  beset  with  peril, 
opposition,  and  danger.    Through  his  influence  the  books  of  the 
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magicians,  which  were  of  great  vahie,  were  voluntarily  destroyed 
by  their  owners.  The  worship  of  the  great  goddess  fell  off,  while 
a  prosperous  Christian  church,  of  which  we  hear  often  afterwards, 
was  successfully  founded.  The  men  whose  craft  was  the  making 
of  shrines,  finding  their  business  had  declined  and  was  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed,  raised  a  great  tumult.  The  apostle's  life  was 
in  peril.  He  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  trouble  for  a  time;  but 
not  till  he  had  revolutionized  the  religion  of  Ephesus,  and  en- 
throned Christ  in  the  hearts  of  many,  where  before  the  goddess 
Diana  had  stood.  ^ 

The  first  manifestation  of  imperial  hostility  towards  the  primi- 
tive Christians  was  in  Rome,  during  the  year  64,  just  one  year 
after  the  close  of  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment  in  the  capital. 
Charges  of  incendiarism  were  laid  against  them  by  the  Emperor 
Nero,  and  were  supported  by  the  suborned  populace,  who  con- 
ceived a  cruel  hatred  to  the  Christians.  The  circumstances  were 
these:  In  the  summer  of  64  A.  D.  a  destructive  conflagration 
broke  out  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  raged  furiously  for  nine 
days,  and  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  city.  The  terror  and 
excitement  of  the  people  were  incredible.  A  rumor  rapidly 
spread  that  this  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  suspicion 
pointed  pretty  clearly  to  Nero,  the  reckless  emperor,  as  liimself 
the  originator  of  the  calamity.  He  was  accustomed  to  gratify,  at 
any  expense,  each  of  his  foolish  whims  or  wild  caprices.  He  had 
a  delirious  fondness  for  magnificence,  which  he  meant  to  indulge 
by  rebuilding  in  greater  splendor  that  portion  of  the  city  in  which 
the  fire  originated.  In  order  to  escape  the  odium  universally  en- 
tertained against  him,  he  indulged  the  people  with  sports  and 
amusements;  but,  as  these  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  win  them, 
Nero  determined  to  turn  their  hatred  of  the  Christians  to  account 
by  converting  them  into  an  exciting  pastime  for  the  people.  He 
at  once  formally  charged  the  Christians  with  causing  the  confla- 
gration. The  populace  regarded  them  as  a  faction  of  the  hated 
Jewish  race,  whom,  ten  years  before,  "  Claudius  had  commanded 
to  depart  from  Rome,''  and  as  themselves  haters  of  the  human 
race.  It  was  easy  to  secure  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
charge  so  wantonly  made.    The  Roman  historian  Tacitus  ^  says : 

^Annals,  XV.,  44. 
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"Nero  found  wretches  who  were  induced  to  confess  what  they 
were,  and  on  evidence  a  great  multitude  of  Christians  were 
convicted ;  not,  indeed,  on  clear  proof  of  their  having  set  the  city 
on  fire,  but  rather  on  account  of  their  hatred  of  the  huroan  race. 
They  were  put  to  death  amidst  insults  and  derision."  The  same 
impartial  pen  describes  the  varied  and  brutal  cruelties  with  which 
the  death-sentence  was  executed.  Some  were  crucified  with  every 
mark  of  indignity.  Others  were  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  and  given  to  the  dogs  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  Others,  again, 
were  bound  to  posts,  covered  with  pitch  and  other  inflammable 
materials,  which  at  night  were  kindled  as  torches  to  illuminate 
the  emperor's  gardens,  while  to  this  savage  entertainment  the 
populace  were  freely  admitted.  But  soon  the  burning  of  the  city 
was  very  much  forgotten  in  this  new  and  horrid  addition  to  the 
amusements  of  circus  and  theatre.  Though  the  first  outbreak 
in  the  Neronic  persecution  was  probably  confined  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  yet  the  impression  that  it  made  was  deep  and  widespread. 
It  is  said  that  by-and-by  a  touch  of  compassion  began  to  awake 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  towards  the  Christians,  who  were  sac- 
rificed, not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  the  malignity  of  the  em- 
peror. The  persecution  was  renewed,  nevertheless,  under  a  new 
charge,  one  often  thereafter  made  against  the  Christians,  that  is, 
not  incendiarism,  but  hatred  of  the  human  race;  on  this  charge, 
and  because  it  was  alleged  that  they  used  magic  to  induce  their 
victims  to  forsake  the  customs  of  their  fatliers.  It  was  true  then, 
as  now,  that  to  cleave  to  Christ  and  to  follow  him  implied  a  re- 
nouncing of  the  world.  This,  in  the  Christian's  experience,  as  in 
that  of  his  Master,  was  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  world.  As 
Christ  had  suffered  the  hatred  of  the  world,  so  did  these  early 
Christians ;  the  servant  did  not  feel  himself  better  than  his  Mhs- 
ter.  The  word  and  Spirit  of  God  touched  the  hearts  of  many  so 
that  they  believed,  and  turned  to  the  Lord.  This 'change,  which 
the  unbelieving  heathen  did  not  understand,  they  ascribed  to 
magic.  This  new  charge  was  as  easily  sustained,  by  the  same 
sort  of  testimony,  as  the  other.  Besides,  when  a  Christian  was 
arraigned  at  the  imperial  tribunal,  if  he  confessed  the  name,  as 
every  true  Christian  did,  no  more  was  needed.    Be  was  adjudged 
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worthy  of  death.  To  make  and  to  stand  fast  in  this  confession 
was,  in  the  time  of  l^ero,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  there- 
after, considered  sufficient  ground  for  condemnation.  The  same 
Koman  historian  already  quoted  says:  "Those  who  acknowledged 
were  hurried  to  trial,"  which  means  that  all  the  crimes  laid  to 
the  Christians'  charge  were  included  in  this  one,  which  was  taken 
as  proved.  For  it  was  assumed  now,  and  on  till  the  advent  to 
power  of  Constantine,  that  Christianity  was  a  crime  deserving  of 
death. 

The  Neronian  persecution  raged  more  or  less  fiercely  from 
64  to  68  A.  D.  In  this  last  year,  the  reign  of  the  imperial  tyrant 
closed.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  put  to 
death  in  the  year  66,  during  this  persecution.  Sacred  history 
furnishes  no  details  of  his  martyrdom.  Tradition  assures  us  that 
he  was  beheaded  in  Rome.  Sure  we  may  be,  that  he  well  illus- 
trated the  words  lie  wrote  in  his  last  letter  to  his  beloved  Timo- 
thy, not  long  before  his  execution.  Said  he :  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing." The  faith,  patience,  and  courage  with  which  the  early 
Christians  endured  the  barbarous  sufferings  unjustly  inflicted  upon 
them,  fills  us  with  admiration  for  them.  The  effect  was  profound, 
often  irresistible,  on  their  adversaries.  "  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs," as  said  the  great  Latin  father,  Tertullian,  in  one  of  his 
Apologies,  "  was  the  seed  of  the  church.  It  is  our  honest  seed. 
That  very  obstinacy  with  which  you  upbraid  us,"  said  he,  "  is  a 
teacher.  For  who  is  not  incited  by  the  contemplation  of  it  to  in- 
quire what  there  is  in  the  religion  ? " 

We  refer  to  the  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians,  not  with 
the  design  of  traversing  the  subject,  but  simply  to  illustrate  the 
fierce  and  varied  conflicts  through  which  Christianity  passed  in 
gaining  a  firm  footing  in  the  world.  We  wish  further  to  observe, 
that  after  the  death  of  Nero,  the  most  hostile  of  the  Flavian 
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family  to  the  Christians  was  Domitian,  in  whose  day  St.  John  was 
banished  to  Patmos,  and  whose  reign  closed  in  the  year  98  A.  D. 
His  successors  on  the  imperial  throne — Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines — for  nearly  a  hundred  years  ruled  the  empire  witli  a 
wisdom  and  justice  not  surpassed  in  all  Kome's  annals.  Though 
Trajan  persecuted  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  112  A.  D. ; 
though  the  venerable  Polycarp  suffered  under  the  first  of  the 
philosophic  Antonines,  166  A.  D.,  yet  Christianity  acquired 
strength  and  spread  widely  in  the  empire.  This  was  due,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  humane  temper  of  these  emperors,  who, 
while  they  at  times  sharply  persecuted  the  Christians,  were  driven 
thereto  rather  by  an  unwise  policy,  and  by  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  yet  an  allowed  religion  in  the  empire.  The  growth 
of  Christianity  also  excited  hostility,  in  that  it  drew  away  many 
from  the  rites  and  worship  of  the  established  religion.  While  it 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity,  having  neither  temples, 
priests,  nor  peculiar  rites,  the  state  did  not  regard  it  as  dangerous. 
By-and-by  its  persistent  progress  began  to  sap,  in  some  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  the  strength  of  the  old  religion.  On  this  ac- 
count bitter  complaints  were  raised  against  it.  The  first  came 
from  the  province  of  Bythinia,  where  the  fair-minded  adminis- 
trator, Pliny,  was  pro-consul.  The  cry  raised  by  the  old  adhe- 
rents of  the  temples  was  that  the  new  superstition  was  drawing  off 
so  many  of  the  people  from  the  temples  that  they  were  almost 
deserted,  and  few  sacrifices  were  provided  by  the  people.  The 
pro- consul  had  power,  which  he  sometimes  used,  to  compel  con- 
formity to  the  established  religion.  Complaint  was  made  against 
so  many  that  he  thought  it  best,  rather  than  act  on  his  own  judg- 
ment in  each  case,  to  seek  and  follow  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
He  therefore  sought  instructions  how  to  deal  with  this  new,  and, 
as  he  designated  it,  "  obstinate  superstition,"  whose  adherents  re- 
fused, when  brought  before  him,  to  conform  to  the  established  re- 
ligion. The  correspondence  between  the  pro-consul  and  the  em- 
peror on  this  matter  forms  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  of  the 
remains  of  early  church  history.  The  former  informs  the  latter 
that  nothing  in  the  informations  laid  against  the  Christians  re- 
vealed anything  against  them,  save  an  obstinate  attachment  to  a 
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"  culpable  and  extravagant  superstition  " ;  that,  when  examined, 
they  acknowledged  they  had  a  custom  of  meeting  before  dawn  on 
a  certain  day  (the  Lord's,  no  doubt)  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as 
God ;  that  they  were  bound  by  no  unlawful  oath,  but  solemnly 
promised  to  refrain  from  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  and  fraud. 
After  this,  at  a  second  meeting  in  the  evening,  they  partook  to- 
gether of  a  simple  meal  (most  likely  the  Lord's  supper).  Many, 
he  continued,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  involved  in 
the  superstition,  for  the  contagion  had  seized  not  only  cities,  but 
villages,  and  even  the  open  country.  The  temples  were  deserted. 
The  ordinary  rites  of  worship  had  long  ceased  to  be  celebrated, 
and  victims  for  sacrifice  were  rarely  purchased.  Besides,  no  form 
of  compulsion  availed  to  induce  the  Christians  to  abjure  their  re- 
ligion. "  In  all  cases  in  which,"  said  he,  "  1  have  tried  to  com- 
pel them,  they  preferred  to  die." 

In  reply,  Trajan  approves  the  conduct  of  the  pro-consul;  charges 
him  to  exercise  his  power  to  compel  uniformity  with  discretion ; 
not  to  make  search  for  the  Christians,  nor  to  condemn  any  on 
anonymous  information,  but  on  just  evidence  in  open  court. 
Trajan  seems  to  have  issued  no  new  rescripts  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  nor  to  have  given  any  new  power  to  his  administrator.  His 
language  clearly  implies  that  the  practice  of  Christianity  was  an 
offence,  which  made  those  who  persisted  in  it  liable  to  capital 
punishment,  and  their  assemblies  for  worship  unlawful.  The 
open  persecution  of  the  Christians  during  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  the  more  humane  of  the  emperors,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  not  due  so  much  to  the  hostility  of  the  rulers  as  to  ancient 
customs,  the  passions  and  caprices  of  the  excital)le  multitudes. 
For  when  any  public  calamity  or  adversity  fell  suddenly  upon 
them,  they  were  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  Christians.  If 
disaster  came  on  the  army,  if  fires  destroyed  their  property,  if 
pestilence  wasted,  or  famine  prevailed  in  any  of  their  towns  or 
cities;  or  if  destructive  floods,  such  as  the  overflow  of  the  Tiber, 
carried  alarm  and  desolation  along  their  course,  they  rushed  in 
terror  to  their  temples  to  ascertain  why  the  gods  were  at  war  with 
them.  They  usually  returned  with  the  answer,  the  gods  are 
offended  because  so  many  have  deserted  their  altars  and  ceased  to 
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honor  them  with  gifts  and  offerings.  When  they  sought  to  ap- 
pease these  offended  deities,  instead  of  looking  within  and  correct- 
ing their  own  guilty  conduct,  they  looked  outward  for  some  visi- 
ble object  of  offence,  by  the  immolation  of  which  they  might  pro- 
pitiate them.  When  they  found  the  temples  forsaken,  the  altars 
deserted,  the  theatres  and  games  neglected,  and  the  shrines  and 
oracles  silent,  they  cast  the  blame  on  the  Christians.  Then  to 
satisfy  the  fierceness  of  their  own  fanaticism,  if  not  to  appease 
their  insulted  gods,  the  inflamed  and  fickle  mob  raised  the  cry, 
Christianos  ad  leones,  the  Christians  to  the  lions  ! !  This  cry,  says 
Tertullian,  in  one  of  his  incisive  Apologies,  is  raised,  "  If  the 
Tiber  rises,  if  the  Nile  does  not  rise,  if  the  heavens  give  no  rain, 
if  there  is  an  earthquake,  famine  or  pestilence,  straight  the  cry  is, 
the  Christians  to  the  lions."  And  so  to  satisfy  the  fury  of  the 
rushing  mob,  rather  than  to  gratify  the  administrators  of  the  law, 
the  Christians  were  often  hurried  without  the  forms  of  legal  pro- 
cess to  a  sudden  and  cruel  .death.  At  this  period,  Christianity 
had  not  gained  a  legal  standing/  nor  was  recognized  as  an  allowed 
religion  in  the  empire ;  though  Rome  tolerated  and  even  natural- 
ized the  gods  and  religions  of  all  the  peoples  she  gathered  into 
her  vast  empire. 

It  may  be  here  inquired.  Why  did  the  state  which  tolerated 
other  religions,^  even  the  Jewish,  oppose  and  persecute  the  Chris- 
tian ?  Was  it  supposed  to  be  less  favorable  to  virtue,  or  less  con- 
sistent with  reason,  or  less  likely  to  promote  human  happiness, 
than  they  ?  It  was  for  none  of  these  reasons.  For  wherever 
Christianity  had  hitherto  been  received,  it  had  changed  men  and 
society  for  the  better.  How,  then,  was  it  that  other  religions, 
even  the  Jewish,  which  was  always  detested  by  the  Romans,  were 
recognized,  while  Christianity  was  prohibited  ?  We  answer,  The 
Jewish  religion  was  tolerated  because  it  was  the  religion  of  an 

^  Prof,  Kamsay's  Church  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  loco. 

2  '  •  The  various  forms  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world  were  all 
considered  by  the  people  as  equally  true ;  by  the  philosophers  as  equally  false  ; 
and  by  the  magistrates  as  equally  useful.  And  this  toleration  produced  not  only 
mutual  indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord.  .  .  The  devout  polytheist, 
though  fondly  attached  to  his  national  rites,  admitted  with  implicit  faith  the  dif- 
ferent religions  of  the  earth."    (Gibbon,  Vol.  L,  p.  34.) 
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ancient,  if  not  powerful,  nation,  and  had  its  recognized  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  had  for  centuries  been  observed  in  the  country 
of  the  Jews.  It  was  allowed  to  practice  the  same  worship  as  in 
Palestine,  so  far  as  the  scattered  Jewish  people  chose  to.  But 
Christianity  had  never  been  the  religion  of  any  race  or  nation. 
There  was  no  country  in  which  it  could  claim  to  have  been  the 
recognized  religion.  It  was  a  new  organization  and  had  a  new 
name.  It  was,  therefore,  regarded  by  the  Komans  as  a  new  fac- 
tion, or  sect,  which  had  no  claim  to  regard,  and  would,  if  re- 
pressed, soon  pass  away.  But  it  lived  and  increased  in  strength 
and  numbers,  though  treated  by  the  state  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  as  an  obstinate  superstition.  Bome,  it  is  true,  was 
tolerant  of  foreign  religions  and  deities.  She  adopted  at  different 
times  Egyptian  gods,  as  Isis,  Serapis,  and  others.  She  also  do- 
mesticated the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Cybele,  Mithra  and  others. 
But  these  had  been  previously  recognized  by  nations  afterwards 
incorporated  in  the  Boman  empire.  The  gods  of  the  nations 
conquered  by  Bome  were  brought  into  her  Pantheon,  even  as  the 
countries  in  which  they  had  been  worshipped  were  incorporated  in 
the  Boman  state.  This  point  is  well  stated  by  the  learned  Mil- 
man.^  Says  he,  "Bome  aspired  to  enslave  the  minds  of  those 
nations  which  had  been  prostrated  by  her  arms.  The  gods  of  the 
subject  nations  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect ;  some- 
times they  were  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  conqueror,  as 
though  to  render  their  allegiance  and  rank  themselves  in  peace- 
ful subordination  under  the  supreme  Grodivus  or  the  Jupiter  of 
the  capitol,  till  at  length  they  all  met  in  the  amicable  synod  of 
the  Pantheon,  a  representative  assembly,  as  it  were,  of  the  pre- 
siding deities  of  all  nations,  in  Bome,  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
civil  capital  of  the  world." 

Besides,  Christianity  was  disliked  because  its  teachings  and 
practice  were  opposed  to  idolatry  and  the  prevailing  polytheism, 
and  led  the  Christians  to  withdraw  from  its  rites  and  worship. 
Christianity  believed  there  was  but  one  God,  and  hence  all  idols 
were  false  and  their  worship  an  empty  delusion.  The  state,  how- 
ever, maintained,  for  its  own  purposes,  the  ancient  gods  and 

^  History  of  Ofiristianity,  p.  22. 
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established  religion,  and  would  not  suffer  the  people  to  abandon 
the  temples  or  contemn  their  deities;  notwithstanding,  it  was 
found  that  gradually  large  numbers  of  the  people  in  certain  cities 
and  provinces  were  attracted  to  Christianity,  and  so  neglected  the 
established  religion.  When  persons  ceased  to  participate  in  the 
public  worship  and  rites  in  which  religion  was  believed  to  consist, 
their  former  associates  looked  upon  them  with  suspicion,  and 
charged  them  with  being  downright  atheists,  and  so  regarded 
them  with  that  coldness  and  abhorrence  which  Rome  ever  showed 
to  impiety.  In  this  the  minions  of  the  temples — the  priests, 
soothsayers,  augurs,  sculptors,  shrine-makers,  keepers  of  the  vic- 
tims, all  who  derived  their  livelihood  from  the  rites  and  services 
of  the  temples — ceased  not  to  defame  and  denounce  the  Chris- 
tians and  to  arouse  public  hostility  or  inform  against  them.  The 
roots  of  this  dislike  lived  in  that  tliey  held  aloof  from  the  amuse- 
ments, the  games,  processions,  and  sports  in  which  the  people 
loved  to  indulge.  They  charged  that  the  Christians  were  unso- 
cial, self-secluding,  and  unpatriotic,  and  on  this  account  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  of  the  temples. 
They  also  absented  themselves  from  the  excitements  of  the  thea- 
tre, the  bloody  contests,  the  fierce  and  noisy  sports  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. They  would  not  applaud  the  brutal  and  deadly  struggles 
of  men  with  wild  beasts,  or  the  murderous  conflicts  of  the  gladia- 
tors in  the  arena.  These  the  Romans  regarded  as  services  both 
of  religion  and  patriotism.  Then  to  abstain  either  to  be  present 
or  applaud  was  to  incur  suspicion  of  being  Christians;  so  if,  on 
a  holiday,  the  sports  were  thinly  attended,  it  was  proof  that 
Christians  were  numerous,  and  danger  was,  therefore,  multiplied. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  forms  of  suffering  and  numerous 
obstacles  to  its  progress,  Christianity  diffused  itself  widely  and 
rapidly  in  the  Roman  empire.  During  many  of  the  years  of  its 
greatest  trials  it  achieved  many  of  its  most  glorious  triumphs.  It 
never  lowered  its  flag  to,  nor  made  compromise  with,  the  enemy. 
The  efforts  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophy  to  assimilate  or 
absorb  Christianity  checked  and  weakened  its  progress  more  than 
all  the  opposition  and  hostility  it  encountered  in  the  West. 
While  it  faithfully  kept,  courageously  defended,  and  fearlessly 
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proclaimed  the  riches  of  the  gospel  it  prospered  and  prevailed. 
In  the  year  312  it  rose,  for  good  or  evil,  to  the  highest  place  of 
temporal  povrer  in  Rome.  In  that  year  Constantino,  afterwards 
called  Constantino  the  Great,  having  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
York  by  the  legions  of  Gaul,  and  having  defeated  his  rival,  Max- 
entius,  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge,  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Csesars.  He  professed  the  religion  of  the  cross, 
which  was  the  religion  of  his  mother,  Helena,  and  soon  there- 
after proclaimed  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  world. 

James  Little. 

Michmond,  Va. 


Y.  LIFE  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

Life  is  more  than  existence.  The  earth  exists  and  is  full  of 
'life,  but  the  earth  itself  does  not  live.  Where  there  is  life  there 
must  be  a  being  that  lives.  We  see  living  things  and  know  that 
there  is  life  in  them,  but  life  itself  we  cannot  see.  The  vital 
spark  is  a  subtle  something  that  is  beyond  the  sight  of  the  eye 
and  the  reach  of  the  finger.  We  see  its  manifestations,  but  itself 
eludes  the  penetration  of  the  most  powerful  microscope.  We  can 
trace  it  up  to  its  fountain  and  find  what  the  scientists  call  bio- 
plasm— a  transparent,  colorless,  and  glue-like  substance  which, 
under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  appears  to  be  abso- 
lutely structureless.  This  bioplasm  is  not  life  itself,  but  the 
primordial  substance  in  which  it  is  first  manifested.  There  life 
is  seen  absorbing  nutrient  elements,  and  instantaneously  changing 
dead  matter  into  living  matter,  by  a  process  which  no  human 
science  can  imitate  or  explain.  A  power  in  microscropically 
invisible  life  spins  the  structureless  substance  of  the  bioplasm 
into  vital  threads,  and  weaves  the  threads  into  complicated  webs 
of  living  organisms.  From  this  observation  Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  of 
Boston,  justly  says:  "We  affirm  that  we  have,  under  the  micro- 
scope, ocular  demonstration  that  it  is  life  that  causes  organiza- 
tion^ and  not  organizatioyi  that  causes  lifeP 

Life  exists  in  the  bioplasmic  mass  prior  to  organization.  But 
this  does  not  prove  anything  concerning  the  origin  of  life.  It 
shows  that,  so  far  as  human  research  has  gone,  life  begins  in  a 
bioplasmic  mass,  and  is  manifested  in  a  vital  organism  which  it 
weaves  around  itself.  From  this  we  see  that  life  is  more  than 
existence ;  it  is  a  vitalizing  and  organizing  power  in  an  existence 
that  lives.  When  life  departs  out  of  the  vital  organism  its  sub- 
stance becomes  a  mass  of  dead  matter. 

We  see  such  varied  manifestations  in  life  that  we  are  forced  to 
the  conviction  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  life.  There  is  in 
plants  an  unconscious  life,  in  beasts  a  conscious  but  non-rational 
life,  and  in  men  a  conscious,  rational,  and  morally  responsible  life. 
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We  begin  with  the  lowest  form,  and  find  that  vegetable  life  is 
something  more  than  a  chemical  condition  in  vegetable  substances. 
No  chemical  processes  can  originate  the  germ  of  vegetable  life,  or 
even  imitate  the  processes  of  its  development.  The  vital  force  in 
vegetables  counteracts  and  neutralizes  chemical  forces,  or  controls 
and  utilizes  them  in  its  superior  processes.  When  the  vital  force 
exhausts  itself  and  departs  out  of  the  plant,  then  chemical  forces 
assert  themselves  and  a  process  of  decomposition  generally  ensues. 
Clearly,  then,  vegetable  life  is  a  realm  of  existence  impassably 
elevated  above  the  kingdom  of  dead  inorganic  matter. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  a  realm  of  life  as  much  elevated 
above  vegetable  life  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  above  the  mine- 
ral. Here  we  find  life  inhering  in  sensitive  matter,  conscious  of 
its  own  existence.  The  animal  kingdom  rests  upon  the  vegetable, 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  absorbs  its  sustenance  from  it ;  but  be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  life  there  is  an  impassable  gulf,  just 
as  there  is  between  the  vegetable  life  and  the  mineral  kingdom 
on  which  it  rests  and  feeds. 

If  we  concede  the  physical  possibility  of  sensitive  matter,  then 
we  find  nothing  in  the  sensations  and  activities  of  animals  that 
may  not  be  the  effects  of  physical  causation.  Animals  feel  and 
move  and  express  themselves  under  the  impulses  of  physical  im- 
pressions. They  have  inward  appetites  and  instincts,  and  are  sen- 
sible to  external  impressions  on  their  organs  of  sensation.  They 
cannot  respond  to  motives  addressed  to  reason.  They  are  influ- 
enced by  sensations  through  physical  pain  or  pleasure.  Thus  they 
may  be  trained  to  repeat  and  imitate  performances  that  seem  to 
superficial  observation  to  be  the  results  of  reasoning.  They  can- 
not be  educated  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  They  cannot 
train  themselves,  nor  train  one  another.  Apart  from  the  influence 
of  man  that  thinks,  beasts  are  absolutely  non-progressive.  The 
wild  monkeys  of  to-day  know  no  more  than  the  wild  monkeys  of 
the  same  species  knew  five  thousand  years  ago. 

When  we  come  to  life  as  manifested  in  men,  we  find  two  things 
not  observed  in  mere  animal  life — the  discourse  of  reason  and 
the  self -directed  action  of  free  will.  Man  is  conscious  that  his 
actions  are  not  necessitated  links  in  an  unbroken  concatenation  of 
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physical  causes  and  effects.  He  reasons,  and  he  is  progressive. 
He  increases  his  information,  and  he  utilizes  the  information  in- 
herited from  preceding  generations.  He  knows  that  he  chooses 
his  own  course  in  life,  and  that,  since  his  actions  are  voluntary,  he 
is  responsible  for  his  conduct  and  character.  These  facts  force 
us  into  the  conviction  that  human  life  belongs  to  a  realm  in  which 
physical  causation  does  not  reign  supreme.  Therefore  we  must 
infer  another  entity,  different  from  and  above  matter,  in  which 
the  higher  form  of  human  life  inheres.  We  have  already  seen 
that  for  every  form  of  life  there  must  be  a  corresponding  some- 
thing that  lives.  If  there  be  life  above  the  realm  of  the  physical 
world,  then  there  must  be  a  something  that  is  non-physical  which 
lives.  Here  we  find  a  life  that  is  above  the  law  of  physical  cau- 
sation, and  are  therefore  compelled  to  postulate  a  non-physical 
entity  as  the  living  essence  in  which  this  life  inheres.  We  call 
this  non-material  entity  mind,  and  the  life  it  lives,  mental  life. 

We  now  pass  out  of  the  realm  of  physical  into  the  realm  of 
psychical  life.  In  mere  animal  life  there  is,  through  the  physical 
senses  of  the  flesh  which  beasts  possess  in  common  with  men,  a 
perception  of  things ;  but  in  real  mental  life  there  is,  through  the 
psychical  faculties  of  mind  which  beasts  do  not  possess,  a  cogni- 
tion of  the  relation  of  things  to  one  another.  This  cognition  of 
things  in  their  logical  order  and  relations  is  rational  knowledge, 
and  nothing  short  of  it  is  real  knowledge.  Keal  and  rational 
knowledge  belongs  to  the  realm  of  mind  and  reason,  a  realm  into 
which  beasts,  limited  within  the  range  of  physical  causation  and 
perception,  can  never  enter. 

The  plant  is  a  thing  of  life,  and  the  beast  is  a  living  thing,  but 
man  is  a  person  that  lives.  The  unconscious  vegetable  life  is  a 
harp  without  strings,  deaf  and  dumb;  conscious  animal  life  is  a 
harp  with  strings,  but  without  a  harper  to  play  upon  them — an 
^olian  harp  hung  in  the  air  that  gives  forth  music  only  when  its 
strings  are  shaken  by  the  winds  of  ever  changing  circumstances 
that  blow  upon  them ;  but,  when  we  pass  out  of  the  physical  into 
the  psychical  realm  and  find  the  rational  and  moral  life,  we  find  a 
harper  with  the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  all  the  complicated 
organisms  of  a  dual  nature,  from  which  he  brings  forth  the  ever- 
13 
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varying  and  never-ending  music  of  human  life.  This  harper  is 
the  human  soul,  a  psychical  person  in  the  midst  of  a  physical  en- 
vironment, living  a  conscious  and  self-directed  life  of  thought, 
emotion,  and  volition.  But  how  do  I  know  that  I  am  such  a 
person  as  I  have  just  described  ?  I  am  conscious  of  being  such, 
and  the  testimony  of  my  consciousness  is  the  end  of  all  contro- 
versy. I  know  that  I  am,  because  I  think;  and  I  know  that  I 
am  more  than  a  lump  of  matter  imprisoned  in  the  links  of  physical 
causation,  because  I  am  conscious  of  my  freedom  and  personal 
responsibility.  As  certainly  as  I  know  that  I  am  an  animal,  I 
know  that  I  am  more  than  an  animal.  I  am  conscious  of  a  double 
life,  a  life  in  wliich  I  live  and  die  in  common  with  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  a  life  of  reason  and  free  will  by  which  I  am  ele- 
vated into  a  realm  that  is  separated  from  mere  animal  life  by  an 
impassable  gulf.  I  am  more  than  a  physical  entity — I  am  a  psy- 
chical essence,  and,  as  such,  a  free  and  responsible  person  who 
thinks  about  God  and  a  world  to  come,  and  about  a  future  destiny 
dependent  on  the  character  that  I  now  form,  having  power  in 
myself  to  make  that  character  good  or  bad. 

Consciousness  is  to  mind  what  space  is  to  matter.  Mind  with- 
out consciousness  of  its  own  existence  is  as  inconceivable  as  mat- 
ter without  extension  in  space.  This  is  not  a  new  doctrine,  but 
its  importance  has  been  overlooked.  Nothing  short  of  absolute 
annihilation  can  destroy  the  self-consciousness  of  mind.  Locke, 
the  father  of  modern  sensational  philosophy,  must,  of  necessity, 
deny  this  law  of  mental  existence ;  but  Kant  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  stand  by  it,  as  all  must  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
immateriality  of  mind. 

Sleep  is  not  mental  unconsciousness.  It  is  a  depression  of  phy- 
sical perception,  but  not  a  suppression  of  psychical  consciousness. 
If,  in  sleep,  the  mind  is  unconscious,  how  could  it  ever  arouse  the 
body  again  to  wakefulness  ?  Consciousness  in  the  sleeping  man 
at  night  is  no  more  extinct  than  life  in  the  leafless  tree  in  winter. 
Dr.  George  Moore,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
testifies  that  even  in  apoplectic  sleep,  which  is  the  most  perfect 
impediment  to  the  functions  of  life  short  of  death  itself,  the  mind 
is  not  unconscious.    Absolute  unconsciousness  in  mind  would  be 
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mental  annihilation.  Annihilation  is  absolutely  unknown  in  na- 
ture. Then,  as  mind  cannot  exist  without  consciousness  any  more 
than  matter  without  extension,  it  follows  that  all  men,  both  good 
and  bad,  are,  in  their  psychical  personalities,  naturally  immortal. 
The  personal  immortality  of  man  is  inherent  in  the  indestructible 
self-consciousness  of  the  psychical  essence  in  which  real  and  dis- 
tinctive human  life  is  rooted.  Man  dies  physically,  but  the  soul, 
which  is  a  psychical  essence,  never  dies,  and  can  never  lose  its  self- 
consciousness. 

Above  the  physical  world  there  is  the  realm  of  psychical  life,, 
and  into  that  realm  death,  as  cessation  of  personal  consciousness^ 
can  never  enter.  Physical  science  can  never  discover  the  secret& 
of  that  life.  The  nature  of  the  psychical  essence  and  the  mode  of 
its  life  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  crucibles,  the  microscopes  and 
telescopes  of  physical  science. 

The  psychical  life,  which  is  the  real  human  life,  can  not  spring 
from,  nor  inhere  in,  a  physical  bioplasm.  We  must,  if  we  carry 
the  analogy  of  the  physical  into  the  psychical  world,  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  a  psychical  bioplasm;  but  the  physical  eye,  however 
aided  by  the  microscope,  can  never  discover  this  psychical  bio- 
plasm, nor  study  the  modes  of  its  development,  because  they  are 
not  physically  discernible.  The  search  for  the  evidence  of  man's 
immortality  along  the  lines  of  the  physical  sciences  can  never  be 
successful,  because  it  is  a  search  on  the  wrong  road.  The  physi- 
cal sciences  can  never  prove,  nor  disprove,  man's  psychical  im- 
mortality. 

In  this  present  mortal  existence  man  lives  a  double  life,  one 
physical  and  the  other  psychical ;  and  these  lives  are  mysteriously 
interlapped  and  interlaced  into  one  another,  and  each  very 
materially  modifies  the  other.  Man  is  at  once  a  mortal  animal 
and  an  immortal  soul.  Physical  death  will  disunite  these  two 
lives,  and  the  resurrection,  revealed  in  Scripture,  will  reunite  them. 
The  psychical  is  the  superior  life,  and  it  should  dominate  the  phy- 
sical, even  in  the  present  existence.  When  the  psychical  is  in 
the  ascendancy  the  life  is  uplifted  and  made  noble ;  but  when  the 
physical  overmasters  man's  finer  nature,  his  life  is  debased  and 
tends  towards  that  which  is  brutal. 
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It  is  through  his  physical  nature  that  man  is,  in  his  present 
mortal  life,  brought  into  touch  and  communication  with  the  mate- 
rial world.  The  real  man — the  immortal  sonl — is  the  harper  that 
plays  upon  his  dual  nature  and  brings  forth  the  music  of  human 
life.  This  harp  has  a  double  set  of  strings,  one  physical,  connect- 
ing man  witli  this  lower  world,  and  the  other  psychical,  connecting 
him  with  the  supernal  world.  These  strings  are  not  always  at- 
tuned in  accord,  and  hence  the  music  of  human  life  is  oftentimes 
jarring  and  discordant. 

Physical  death  snaps  asunder  the  physical  cords  and  breaks  up 
man's  connection  and  communication  with  this  mundane  world 
and  its  life.  Then  man  departs  into  the  psychical  world  where 
he  continues  to  live  in  that  life  that  is  naturally  and  indestructibly 
immortal.  At  the  resurrection,  promised  in  Scripture,  a  new 
physical  body  shall  be  given  to  man,  through  which  he  will  be 
brought  back  into  communication  with  the  material  universe  and 
its  physical  life.  But  what  evidence  have  we  as  a  basis  of  facts 
on  which  to  rest  our  theory  of  life  and  immortality?  None  whatso- 
ever from  physical  science  as  to  man's  immortality  except  that, 
when  physical  science  has  said  its  last  word  concerning  man's 
physical  life,  it  confesses  that  it  stands  on  the  border-line  of 
another  world  which  it  cannot  enter  and  explore.  At  death  the 
psychical  man — the  immortal  soul — is  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  physical  life,  because  all  vital  connection  with  it  is 
broken.  The  physical  senses  of  sight,  sound,  touch,  taste,  and  smell 
can  operate  only  through  a  physical  organism,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  vital  connection  of  these  senses  that  the  psychical  can  com- 
municate with  the  physical.  The  question  is  often  urged,  if  men 
live  on  in  conscious  thought  after  physical  death  why  do  they  not 
find  a  way  to  force  themselves  into  communication  with  men  in 
this  mortal  life?  If  our  dead  are  still  alive  why  do  they  never 
speak  to  us  ?    Why  is  it  that  the  land  of  the  dead  is 

"  The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns  "  ? 

It  is  because  physical  death  breaks  asunder  that  inexplicable 
nexus  between  the  physical  and  psychical  worlds  that  exists  in 
the  compound  life  of  man  while  his  psychical  soul  inhabits  a  live 
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physical  organism.  The  resurrection  will  reestablish  the  inter- 
rupted communication,  because  it  will  restore  to  man  a  vital 
physical  organism.  It  is  only  in  the  new  body  of  the  resurrec- 
tion that  departed  spirits  can  ever  again  make  themselves  visible, 
audible,  and  tangible  to  physical  perception.  The  physical  eye 
can  only  see  that  which  is  physical.  We  now  turn  to  the  Bible, 
and  find  that,  in  all  its  epiphanies,  the  saints  and  angels, 
and  even  God  himself,  were  clothed  in  bodies  in  order  to 
become  visible  and  audible  and  tangible  to  men.  It  was  only 
after  his  resurrection  that  Christ  appeared  to  his  disciples.  It 
was  the  ascended  Elijah  and  the  God-buried  Moses  that  were  seen 
with  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  It  is  true  that  Saul 
at  Endor  saw  the  form  of  Samuel,  but  that  was  a  vision  of  the 
night.  The  angels  that  visited  Abraham  at  Mamre  were  clothed 
in  physical  bodies,  and  talked  and  ate  and  walked  as  men.  In 
every  epiphany  there  was  the  manifestation  of  a  physical  form. 
The  resurrection,  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  a  necessity,  in  order 
to  the  reestablishment  of  communication  between  departed  spirits 
and  the  physical  universe  and  its  life. 

We  have  seen  that  consciousness  is  to  psychical  life  what  ex- 
tension is  to  physical  existence;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
psychical  death  in  the  sense  of  the  cessation  of  consciousness. 
The  human  soul,  being  a  psychical  essence,  is  in  its  very  nature 
immortal.  But  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  death  ?  In 
the  face  of  this  question  we  must  open  our  Bibles,  or  close  our 
inquiry.  We  open  our  Bibles,  and  find  that  the  human  race  is 
spiritually  dead  in  the  midst  of  its  physical  and  psychical  life. 
How  can  there  be  an  endless  death,  unless  death  can  exist  in  the 
midst  of  endless  consciousness  ?  We  read  at  the  beginning,  "  in 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.^'^  Man  did  eat 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  m  that  day  he  died^  not  physically 
or  psychically,  but  spiritually. 

In  the  fall  of  the  first  man  the  whole  race  fell  into  this  spir- 
itual death.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  me7i^  for  that  all  have  sin- 
ned." This  is  spiritual  death.  To  be  carnally-mjnded  is  death ; 
but  to  be  spiritually-minded  is  life."  Spiritual  death  is  not  physical 
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dissolution  nor  unconsciousness  of  mind,  but  a  condition  in  a  con- 
scious mind.  ,  It  is  carnal-mindedness,  a  condition  at  once  carnal 
and  mental.  All  men,  while  alive  in  body  and  soul,  "  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sin."  Sin,  then,  is  the  cause  of  spiritual  death ; 
the  removal  of  sin  will  restore  spiritual  life.  "  The  wages  (pen- 
alty) of  sin  is  death."  Take  away  sin  from  man,  and  thereby  you 
restore  to  him  spiritual  life.  This  is  what  Jesus  came  into  our 
world  to  do.  ''Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."  This  is  what  Christ  does  for  every  man  that 
believes  on  him.  He  that  belie veth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting 
life."  This  is  the  gospel,  God's  word  to  man,  which  is  good 
news  to  all  men.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  This  is  the  'Mife  and  immortality" 
which  Jesus  has  brought  to  light.  Science  could  not  discover  it. 
It  is  a  revelation  from  heaven.  Above  the  mineral  kingdom  we 
find  vegetable  life :  above  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  animal 
life ;  above  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  mental  life,  and  above 
the  mental  kingdom  we  find  spiritual  life.  This  last,  the  realm 
of  spiritual  life,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  come  down  to  earth, 
concerning  which  Christ  said,  when  he  began  to  preach  on  earth, 
"  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  and  concerning 
which  he  now  saith  to  every  man,  as  he  said  to  Nicodemus, 
"  Verily,  verilj,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Life  can  spring  only  from  life, 
and  life  can  generate  life  only  of  its  own  kind.  Vegetable  life 
can  generate  only  vegetable  life ;  animal  life,  only  animal  life ; 
mental  life,  only  mental  life ;  and  it  is  only  spiritual  life  that  can 
generate  spiritual  life.  Hence  our  Saviour  has  said,  "  Ye  must  be 
born  of  the  Spirit,"  as  well  as  of  water.  That  which  is  born  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 
Ye  must  be  born  from  above.  The  man  thus  born  of  the  Spirit 
is  endowed  with  a  new  sense,  the  sense  of  spiritual  discernment. 
'•The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him;  neither  doth  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  There  are  three  realms  of  life  in 
which  man  may  live  shmiltaiieously :  the  animal  kingdom,  in 
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which  he  lives  and  dies  physically  with  the  beasts  that  perish; 
the  realm  of  mental  life,  in  which  he  is  elevated  into  a  world  of 
activities  and  enjoyments  of  which  beasts  cannot  even  dream ;  and 
last,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  begun  on  earth,  the  realm  of  spiritual 
life  in  which  those  born  of  the  Spirit  see  and  enjoy  realities  and 
felicities  of  which  unregenerate  and  unspiritual  men  can  form  no 
adequate  conception.  This  is  the  "  life  and  immortality  "  which 
is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

J.  M.  P.  Otts. 

Greensboro,  Ala. 


VI.  THE  OFFICE  OF  DEACON. 

As  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  is  the  author  of  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  called  the  Yulgate,  and  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  office  of  deacon  remained  substantially  as  constituted 
by  the  apostles,  for  he  writes  of  them  as  ministers  (or  servants) 
of  the  tables^  and  of  widowsP 

They  came  afterwards  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  their  special  duty  being  to  serve  the  bread.  The 
Koman  Pontifical,  or  Directory  for«vestments  and  rites,  prepared 
under  direction  of  Pope  Clement  YIII.,  and  published  in  1596, 
declares  that  "  to  the  deacon  pertains  to  minister  at  the  altar,  to 
baptize,  and  to  preach."  This,  of  course,  was  an  entire  abroga- 
tion of  the  deacon's  original  office,  and  the  substitution  in  place 
thereof  of  some  of  the  functions  of  the  priest,  making  it  one  of 
the  grades  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  "We  need,  therefore,  look 
no  further  in  that  direction  for  light  on  this  subject. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  and  Episcopal  churches  generally, 
the  diaconate  is  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  the  ministry,  corres- 
ponding largely  to  our  licentiate. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  deacon  is  merely  an  assistant 
clergyman,  or  subordinate  chaplain,  though  Luther  desired  that 
deacons  should  simply  have  care  of  the  poor  and  of  the  church 
property. 

In  the  Reformed  (Presbyterian)  churches  the  primitive  diacon- 
ate was  revived  with  various  approximations  towards  the  Scripture 
model.  In  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hessia  it  was  ordered  in 
1626  that  each  pastor  should  have  at  least  three  deacons  to  assist 
in  caring  for  the  poor.  The  Church  of  Basle  adopted  the  same 
rule  in  1529.  Calvin  held  that  the  diaconate  was  one  of  the  fun- 
damental offices  of  the  church,  and  that  the  proper  duty  of  these 
officers  was  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  French  and  Belgian  con- 
fessions set  forth  the  duties  of  a  deacon  according  to  Calvin's 
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view.  In  the  German  and  Dutch  Keformed  churches  of  the 
United  States  the  deacons  are  appointed  to  "collect  and  distribute 
alms  and  other  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  congregation,  and  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  of  tlie  gospel." 

In  the  Methodist  churches,  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  a 
deacon  is  merely  a  licentiate.  In  Congregational  and  Baptist 
churches  he  is  substantially  the  same  as  our  ruling  elder. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  (Dutch)  in  America  the  deacons  are 
members,  with  the  elders,  of  the  consistory,  or  church  session,  and 
they  and  the  elders  vote  together  on  temporal  matters,  the  deacons 
having  no  vote  on  questions  of  purely  spiritual  import. 

The  Deacons  of  the  New  Testament. 

According  to  Lightfoot,  the  oflS.ce  of  deacon  had  a  precedent 
in  the  old  synagogues  before  the  Christian  era,  in  each  of  which 
it  was  customary  to  have  three  men  appointed  to  have  special 
care  of  the  poor.  This  oflScer  in  the  synagogue  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  chazzan,  who  was  properly  a  sexton,  or  beadle. 

The  oflfice  of  deacon  was  instituted  under  the  apostles  in  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  vi.)  in  order  to  relieve  the  apostles  of  the  labor  of 
distributing  the  alms  of  the  church,  especially  to  the  widows.  It 
grew  out  of  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Bellenists  that  their 
widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.  Moreover, 
judging  from  the  names  of  the  seven  deacons  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  ordained  i^y  the  apostles,  they  themselves  were  Hellen- 
istic Jewish  Christians.  Though  the  deacons  were  appointed  to 
minister  to  a  particular  class  of  poor,  it  seems  logical  to  commit 
to  them  the  care  of  any  and  all  classes  of  indigent  persons. 

That  the  oflfice  of  deacon  was  not  intended  to  be  confined  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  is  plain  from  the  Apostle  Paul's  declara- 
tion in  1st  Timothy  iii.  8,  of  their  qualifications  for  this  function, 
for  he  was  writing  to  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  another  city  and 
country. 

The  oflfice  of  deacon  was  not  primarily  for  the  collection,  but 
for  the  distribution,  of  alms,  and  this  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
offerings  of  the  people  were  brought  by  the  people  themselves  and 
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laid  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles ;  and  also  that  when  Barnabas  and 
Paul  brought  the  alms  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch  for  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  they  delivered  them  to  the  elders.  (Acts 
xi.  30.) 

It  is  also  clear,  from  the  whole  history,  from  the  meaning  of 
the  word  diakonos^  and  from  the  passages  just  cited,  that  the  dea- 
cons had  no  authority  except  to  distribute  alms  under  the  dired- 
tion  of  the  elders. 

But  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  and  can  be,  no  purely  temporal 
office  in  a  spiritual  commonwealth,  so  the  deacons  distributed 
alms  as  a  religious  act,  and  in  connection  therewith  administered 
spiritual  instruction  and  consolation.  So  we  find  Stephen  and 
Philip  expounding  and  defending  the  gospel  to  men,  and  in 
the  particular  cases  recorded,  not  to  the  objects  of  charity,  Ste- 
phen to  the  cultivated  Hellenists,  and  the  council  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Philip  to  the  minister  of  finance  of  the  kingdom  of  Ethio- 
pia. After  Philip's  work  on  the  Ethiopian  was  completed,  we 
read  that  he  went  on  an  evangelistic  tour  through  all  the  cities, 
from  Azotus  to  Csesarea. 

However,  it  is  probable  that  Philip  had  been  promoted  to  the 
ministry  before  these  events,  and  was  no  longer  a  deacon,  because 
we  read  that  he  administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  the 
Ethiopian.  We  are  bound  to  suppose  this,  unless  we  concede  that 
others  than  ministers  of  the  word  were  authorized  to  administer 
the  sacraments  of  the  church.  There  is  no  special  reason,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  Stephen  had  been  elevated  to  the  ministry, 
nor  do  we  read  of  his  preaching,  but  of  his  "disputing"  with 
certain  opponents  of  the  gospel,  and  his  speech  Jbefore  the  San- 
hedrim was  not  so  much  a  sermon  as  a  defence  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  court  which  was  trying  him  for  an  alleged  capital  of- 
fence against  the  Mosaic  law. 

Not  to  go  beyond  the  word  of  God,  we  must  define  the  origi- 
nal office  of  deacon  to  be  that  of  a  distributor  of  alms  to  the 
poor.  Whether  it  is  scripturally  logical  to  go  further  and  commit 
to  them  also  the  management  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church,  or  not,  is  a  matter  which  may  be  debated.  We  think  it 
is  warrantable.    And  so  our  Book  of  Church  Order  states  that 
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to  them  also  may  properly  be  committed  the  management  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  church." 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  left 
the  deacons  unincumbered  in  the  discharge  of  their  original  func- 
tion of  distributing  alms  to  the  poor.  In  point  of  fact,  this  great 
function  has  been  largely  abandoned  by  deacons,  and  has  come  to 
fall  upon  the  session,  or  more  frequently  upon  the  pastor,  or  upon 
committees,  or  women's  societies,  of  the  church,  or  upon  indi- 
viduals who  may  devote  themselves  to  works  of  charity.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  by  whomsoever  this  work  is  done  in  the 
church  now,  it  is  not  as  well  done  as  it  should  be,  and  pastors  are 
harrassed  beyond  measure  by  the  constant  calls  upon  them  by  the 
poor,  and,  in  fact,  the  usual  method  is  for  the  pastors  to  be  the 
first  ones  called  upon.  The  poor  have  come  to  look  to  them,  and 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  get  the  matters  of  this  kind  done 
by  church  officers,  pastors  give,  out  of  their  own  resources,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  needy ;  or,  if  this  is  beyond  their  means, 
they  frequently  go  about  and  collect  the  money  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing, or,  in  case  of  death,  to  bury  the  indigent  person. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention,  that  in  the  management  of  the 
moneys  given  for  the  general  work  of  the  denomination,  the 
deacons  have  never  been  called  into  service.  The  General  Assem- 
bly's committees  of  home  and  foreign  work  always  have  been 
composed  of  elders,  teaching  and  ruling,  and  the  secretary  is 
usually  a  preacher.  Under  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Church 
Order  this  is  right,  because  the  administration  of  these  funds  is 
a  very  important  branch  of  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
deacons  have  no  power  of  government. 

The  further  we  go  in  this  inquiry,  the  more  we  find  ourselves 
driven  to  the  position  that  deacons  were  intended  purely  and  simply 
as  distributors  of  the  church's  gifts  to  the  poor,  or  some  such 
office  as  is  so  efficiently  discharged  by  the  Koman  Catholic  Sisters 
of  Charity.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  had  the  deacons  been  left 
to  do  this,  and  not  been  encumbered  with  all  sorts  of  financial 
business,  our  church  would  have  been  helped  in  its  work  among 
the  poor,  as  the  Koman  Church  is  by  its  Sisters  and  Brothers, 
and  that  the  charities  of  the  church  would  have  been  made  a  far 
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greater  power  in  its  life  and  work  than  they  have  been.  I  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  shame  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  our  own 
poor  go  for  shelter  to  the  homes  afforded  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Sisters  of  Charity. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  the  deaconess  is  an  office  in  the  church, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  whereas  we  have  a  distinct  account 
of  the  election  and  ordination  of  deacons,  we  have  no  such  war- 
rant for  deaconesses.  No  woman  holds  office  in  the  regular  govern- 
ment of  the  New  Testament  church.  Our  Book  of  Church  Order 
puts  that  matter  where  the  Scripture  does,  when  it  states  that  the 
session  may  appoint  godly  women  to  care  for  the  sick,  for  pris- 
oners and  poor  widows  and  orphans.  The  word  deacon,  used  in 
the  New  Testament  in  connection  with  women  helpers,  does  not 
seem  to  imply  an  office,  for  no  account  is  given  of  the  institution 
of  such  an  office,  but  simply  to  mean  servant  or  helper  in  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  poor.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  the  gentle  ministrations  of  woman  being  called  into  requisition 
by  the  church  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  and  distressed. 

Friction  and  misunderstanding  between  the  deacons  and  the 
session  are  now  not  uncommon  in  our  churches ;  and  they  usually 
arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  provinces  of  these  officers, 
and  hence  a  confusion  of  jurisdiction  and  conflict  of  action. 

It  is  clear  that  there  cannot  be  two  governing  bodies  in  one 
church  without  conflict ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate,  in  all  cases,  matters  temporal  from  spiritual  matters; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  election  of  an  organist  and  the  fixing  of 
his  salary,  and  as  in  many  other  things. 

Dr.  Peck,  in  his  Ecclesiology^  says:  ^'In  reference  to  all  funds 
other  than  those  contributed  for  specific  purposes,  as  for  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  they  are  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  session."  "To  give  the  deacons,  who  are  not  rulers,  power 
to  dispose  of  the  revenues  as  against  the  elders,  would  virtually 
be  to  create  an  imperium  in  irnperio ;  for  the  power  goes  with 
the  purse.  Hence,  we  find  the  contributions  in  the  primitive 
church  laid  'at  the  feet  of  the  apostles.'  " 

Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  whole  power  of  the  government 
of  the  individual  church  is  vested  in  the  session.  The  minister, 
of  course,  has  an  authority  of  his  own  in  the  preaching  of  the 
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gospel,  and  is  responsible  for  the  proper  discharge  of  it  to  the  Pres- 
bytery which  ordains  and  installs  him.  So  the  deacons  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  session  which  ordains  and  installs  them,  for  a 
deacon  is  not  ordained  and  installed  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  deacons,  but  of  elders. 

Unless  some  fuller  statement  of  authority  and  duty  shall  be 
made  by  our  highest  court,  or,  better  still,  be  imbedded  in  the 
constitution  itself,  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  hear  of  friction 
between  sessions  and  deacons. 

The  session  is  the  only  governing  body  in  the  individual  church, 
and  has  a  right  to  elect  all  choir  members,  sexton,  etc.,  and  to  fix 
their  salaries,  though  they  ought  to  consult  the  deacons  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  treasury  does  at  any  particular  time  contain 
the  money  needed  for  these  and  other  purposes. 

The  session  has  control  of  the  church  building,  and  to  it  must 
be  referred  all  questions  as  to  what  purposes  it  may  be  used 
for.  If  any  extension  of  the  church  building  be  contemplated,  or 
any  unusual  and  very  extensive  repairs,  the  proper  method  is  for 
the  session  to  direct  the  deacons  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  what  is  proposed,  or,  if  the  matter  originate  with  the  dea- 
cons, for  them  to  ask  permission  of  the  session,  laying  their  plans 
before  that  body ;  and  if  the  changes  proposed  be  of  a  very  im- 
portant or  expensive  character,  the  session  ought  to  ask  the  con- 
sent of  the  congregation  in  which  they  rule  as  representatives. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1877,  in  reply  to  an  overture  from 
the  Synod  of  Alabama,  adopted  the  following :  "  The  duties  of 
the  deacons,  as  servants  (ministers)  of  the  church,  are  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  session  (or  parochial  presbytery)  as  rulers  of  the 
church.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  deacons  to  collect  and 
appropriate  all  funds  for  church  purposes,  whether  for  local  pur- 
poses, support  of  a  pastor,  aid  to  the  poor  and  expenses  of  the 
church,  or  for  objects  of  Christian  benevolence  recognized  in  the 
action  of  the  courts  of  the  church,  under  the  direction  of  the 
church  session."  It  is  plain  that  the  Book  of  Church  Order  and 
the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
lay  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  executive  government  of  the 
church  upon  the  session.  Robert  P.  Kerr.  • 

Richmond,  Va. 


VII.  SOKKATES  ON  DEATH  AND  JUDGMENT, 

AS  SET  FOKTH  IN  PLATO's  GORGIAS. 

GoRGiAs,  after  whom  this  dialogue  is  named,  was  a  celebrated 
rhetorician  from  Leontini,  in  Sicily.  Some  years  before  the  death 
of  Sokrates,  which  occurred  B.  C.  399,  Gorgias  made  a  visit  to 
Athens,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Plato  represents 
the  dialogue  as  having  taken  place,  he  had  been  giving  an  exhibi- 
bition  of  his  art  to  a  small  company  at  the  house  of  an  Athenian 
named  Kallikles.  Sokrates  arrives  too  late  to  hear  him,  but  at 
once  enters  into  conversation  with  him,  and  tries  to  draw  from 
him  a  clear  statement  of  what  Gorgias  regards  as  the  nature,  aims, 
and  tendency  of  rhetoric,  and  especially  desires  to  know  its  use. 
He  plies  Gorgias  with  questions,  but  the  answers  do  not  satisfy 
him,  and  at  length  Sokrates  shows  Gorgias  that  he  has  not  been 
consistent  in  his  answers,  and  at  this  point  the  conversation  be- 
tween them  is  dropped. 

Sokrates  is  now  taken  to  task  by  Polos,^  a  disciple  of  Gorgias, 
and  these  two  are  the  speakers  for  a  long  time.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  Sokrates  lays  down  the  doctrine  that,  "  to  do  wrong 
is  the  greatest  of  all  evils." 

"  What ! "  says  Polos.      Isn't  it  a  greater  evil  to  suffer  wrong  ? " 

"  By  no  means,"  replies  Sokrates. 

"You  would  rather  suffer  wrong,  then,  than  commit  it?" 

"For  my  part,"  says  Sokrates,  "I  should  prefer  neither;  but  if 
it  should  be  necessary  to  do  or  else  to  suffer  wrong,  I  should 
choose  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  former." 

After  a  while  Sokrates  declares  further,  that  "  the  honorable 
and  good  man  is  happy,  whereas  the  unjust  and  bad  man  is  miser- 
able." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  says  Polos,  "  that  Archelaus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, is  miserable." 

"  Yes,"  is  the  reply ;  "that  is,  if  he  is  unjust." 


'  His  name  means  Colt. 
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"  Why,  of  course  be  is  unjust,  as  he  had  no  claim  'at  all  to  the 
government  he  now  holds,  being  the  son  of  a  woman  who  was  the 
slave  of  Alketas,  the  brother  of  Perdikkas,  and  by  rights  he  was, 
therefore,  the  slave  of  Alketas ;  and  if  he  had  wislied  to  do  what 
was  right,  he  would  have  served  him,  and  would  be  happy,  accord- 
ing to  your  doctrine.  As  it  is,  he  must  be  wonderfully  miserable, 
as  he  has  committed  the  greatest  injustice.  In  the  first  place,  he 
sent  for  this  very  master  and  uncle  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
restoring  to  him  the  government  Perdikkas  had  robbed  him  of; 
but  after  entertaining  and  completely  intoxicating  both  Alketas  and 
his  son  Alexander — his  own  cousin  and  about  his  own  age — he 
had  them  both  carried  off  by  night  and  killed.  And  in  spite  of 
having  committed  this  wrong,  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  become  extremely  miserable,  and  did  not  repent; 
but  shortly  afterwards  he  refused  to  become  happy  by  bringing 
up  his  brother — the  legitimate  son  of  Perdikkas,  a  boy  of  about 
seventeen  years  who  was  lawful  heir  to  the  throne — and  by  deliv- 
ering the  government  to  him ;  but  he  threw  the  boy  into  a  well 
and  drowned  him,  and  told  the  boy's  mother  that  he  had  fallen  in 
and  been  killed  while  chasing  a  goose !  So  now,  you  see,  inas- 
much as  he  has  committed  the  greatest  crimes  of  any  man  in 
Macedonia,  he  is  the  most  wretched  of  all  the  Macedonians,  in- 
stead of  being  the  happiest." 

The  discussion  about  rhetoric  is  now  dropped,  and  Sokrates 
prepares  to  establish  his  point,  assuring  Polos  that  he  himself 
shall  testify  to  its  truth ;  and  he  adds :  "  The  subjects  now  in  dis- 
pute are  not  insignificant  ones,  but  precisely  those  about  which  it 
is  most  honorable  to  know  and  most  disgraceful  not  to  know;  for 
the  sum  and  substance  of  them  is,  either  to  know  or  not  know 
who  is  happy  and  who  is  not.  For  example,  as  to  the  point  now 
before  us,  you  hold  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  happy  while 
he  is  a  wrong-doer  and  unjust,  if  you  really  hold  that  Archelaus 
is  unjust  and  yet  happy.    This  is  your  view,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  says  Polos. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that  it  is  impossible.    This  is  the 
one  point  in  dispute.    Yery  well.    But  now,  will  a  wrong-doer  be 
happy  if  he  receives  his  deserts  and  is  punished  ? " 
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"By  no  means,  since  that  would  be  the  very  thing  to  make  him 
most  miserable." 

"  But  suppose  the  wrong-doer  does  not  receive  his  deserts ;  ac- 
cording to  your  doctrine,  he  will  be  happy,  will  he?" 

"  He  will." 

"According  to  my  notion,  however,  the  wrong-doer  and  the 
unjust  man  is,  in  any  event,  miserable ;  more  so,  however,  if  he 
does  not  satisfy  justice  and  get  punished  for  his  wrong-doing,  and 
less  miserable  if  he  satisfies  justice  and  receives  his  deserts  both 
from  gods  and  men." 

"  Why,  Sokrates,  you  are  undertaking  to  discuss  things  per- 
fectly ridiculous." 

"  But  I  shall  try  to  make  you  say  the  same  things  that  I  do. 
Now,  then,  the  points  on  which  we  differ  are  these:  I  said  just 
now,  I  believe,  that  doing  wrong  was  worse  than  suffering  wrong." 

"  Certainly." 

"  While  you  said  suffering  wrong  was  worse." 
"  Yes  " 

"And  I  asserted  that  they  who  do  wrong  are  miserable,  and 
was  refuted  by  you." 

"  You  were,  indeed,"  answers  Polos,  glad  to  see  that  Sokrates 
seems  to  admit  the  fact. 

"  That  is,  in  your  opinion  I  was.  Polos." 

"Yes,  and  perhaps  my  opinion  is  correct,  too." 

"  You,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  they  who  do  wrong  are 
happy,  provided  they  escape  punishment." 

"To  be  sure  I  did." 

"  And  I  declare  that  they  are  the  most  miserable ;  more  so,  in 
fact,  than  the  ones  who  suffer  punishment.  Do  you  wish  to  re- 
fute this  also.  Polos  ?  " 

"Why,  Sokrates,"  Polos  replies,  ironically,  "this  is  even  harder 
to  refute  than  the  other  view." 

"  No,  indeed.  Polos ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  for  the  truth  is 

NEVER  REFUTED." 

"  What  do  you  say  ? "  Polos  eagerly  asks.  "  If  a  man  is  caught 
unjustly  conspiring  against  an  absolute  government;  if,  after 
being  caught,  he  is  stretched  on  the  rack  and  has  his  eyes  burnt 
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out;  if  he  suffers  many  other  severe  and  varied  forms  of  out- 
rageous treatment,  and  sees  his  wife  and  children  enduring  the 
same;  and  if  he  is  then  finally  crucified,  or  covered  over  with 
pitch  and  burnt,  this  man,  do  you  say,  will  be  happier  than  if  he 
escapes  entirely,  becomes  absolute  ruler,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  au- 
thority in  the  state,  passes  through  life,  doing  whatever  he  wants 
to,  envied  and  congratulated  both  by  citizens  and  strangers  ?  Do 
you  say  it  is  impossible  to  refute  such  a  proposition  as  this  ?  " 

"Now  you  are  trying  to  scare  me.  Polos.  However,  just  aid 
my  memory  a  little.  If  he  is  caught  unjustly  conspiring,  did 
you  say  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Happier^  then,  neither  of  them  will  ever  be  ;  neither  the  one 
who  has  seized  the  government,  nor  the  one  who  was  caught  and 
punished;  for  of  two  wretched  men  there  cannot  be  a  happier. 
More  wretched^  however,  is  he  who  escapes  and  becomes  absolute 
ruler.  What  is  this,  Polos?  Are  you  laughing?  Is  this  still 
another  kind  of  refutation,  when  any  one  says  anything,  to  laugh 
it  down  instead  of  refuting  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  refuted,  Sokrates,  when  you 
say  such  things  as  no  one  else  would  ?  Just  ask  any  one  of  the 
present  company  what  he  thinks." 

" I  am  not  a  politician,  Polos;  and  last  year  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
be  a  Senator,  and  when  my  tribe  was  presiding  and  I  had  to  put 
the  vote,  1  caused  laughter,  because  I  did  not  know  how  to  do  it. 
So  don't  ask  me  to  take  the  votes  of  those  who  are  present ;  but 
if  you  have  no  better  argument  than  what  you  have  already  tried, 
turn  it  over  to  me,  and  see  whether  you  will  be  willing  to  submit 
your  views  to  the  test  by  answering  my  questions;  for  I  think 
that  both  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  mankind  believe  that  doing 
wrong  is  worse  than  suffering  wrong,  and  that  escaping  punish- 
ment is  worse  than  enduring  it." 

"  I,  on  the  contrary,"  Polos  rejoins,  "  think  that  neither  I  nor 
any  other  man  would  believe  it.  Would  you  choose  to  suffer 
wrong  rather  than  commit  it  ? " 

"Yes;  and  so  would  you  and  every  one  else.    But,  as  you  say 
you  would  not,  will  you  not  answer  my  questions  ? " 
14 
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"  Certainly  I  will,  and  the  more  readily,  as  1  have  my  heart  set 
on  knowing  what  in  the  world  you  will  say." 

"Tell  me,  then,  just  as  if  I  were  asking  you  from  the  begin- 
ning :  Which  seems  to  you,  Polos,  to  be  worse,  to  do  or  to  suffer 
wrong  ? " 

"  To  suffer  it  seems  so  to  me.'' 

"But  which  is  more  disgraceful  ?  Answer." 

"To  do  wrong." 

By  this  admission  Sokrates  gains  an  entrance  for  his  wedge,  and 
by  a  series  of  blows  in  the  shape  of  questions  drives  it  home  and 
splits  Polos's  doctrine  all  to  pieces. 

After  a  brief  pause  the  second  point  is  taken  up,  namely,  that 
it  is  a  greater  evil  to  a  criminal  to  escape  punishment  than  to  en- 
dure it.  The  combatants  fall  to  once  more,  and  once  more  Polos 
finds  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  great  master  of  the  dialectic 
art.  The  relentless  questions  are  showered  thick  upon  him,  and, 
after  he  has  answered  about  sixty-seven  of  them,  this  final  one  is 
addressed  to  him:  "Hasn't  it  been  proved,  therefore,  that  I  spoke 
the  truth?"    "It  seems  so,"  is  the  grudgingly-given  reply. 

Here  Kallikles  breaks  in  with  the  question,  "  Tell  me,  Chaire- 
phon,  is  Sokrates  in  earnest,  or  is  he  jesting?"  "To  me,"  replies 
Chairephon,  "he  seems  to  be  tremendously  in  earnest.  However, 
there  is  nothing  like  asking  him  himself."  Kallikles  does  ask 
him,  and  from  here  to  the  end  the  conversation  is  carried  on  be- 
tween these  two.  Kallikles  blames  Sokrates  for  his  pursuit  of 
philosophy,  which,  he  says,  it  is  well  enough  for  a  man  to  amuse 
himself  with  for  a  while,  when  he  is  young,  provided  he  leaves  it 
off  as  he  grows  older ;  and  he  exhorts  Sokrates  to  engage  in  poli- 
tics, addressing  him  as  follows : 

"And  now,  my  dear  Sokrates — and  do  not  be  vexed  with  me, 
for  I  shall  speak  from  good  will  to  you — does  it  not  seem  to  you 
to  be  disgraceful  to  be  in  the  situation  in  which  I  think  you  and 
the  others  are  who  are  constantly  driving  far  on  into  philosophy  ? 
For  now,  if  any  one  were  to  arrest  you  and  lead  you  away  to 
prison,  declaring  that  you  had  done  wrong  when  yon  had  not, 
you  know  that  you  would  be  completely  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
yourself,  and  you  would  be  bewildered,  not  knowing  what  to  say ; 
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and  after  going  up  to  a  court  of  justice,  perhaps  with  a  very 
worthless  and  wretched  sort  of  a  man  as  your  accuser,  you  would 
be  put  to  death  if  he  chose  to  fix  death  as  the  penalty.  How  can 
it  be  wise,  Sokrates,  for  any  profession  to  take  a  man  endowed 
by  nature  with  good  parts  and  to  make  him  worse,  unable  either  to 
help  himself,  or  to  rescue  from  the  greatest  perils  either  himself  or 
any  one  else,  but  liable  to  be  stripped  by  his  enemies  of  all  his 
property,  and  to  live  deprived  of  all  civil  rights?  Why,  such  a 
man  as  this — though  it  is  rather  rude  to  say  it — one  may  even 
slap  in  the  face  without  being  punished  for  it.  But,  my  good 
friend,  be  persuaded  by  me;  stop  this  everlasting  business  of  re- 
futing people,  and  engage  in  the  noble  profession  of  politics,  one 
that  will  cause  you  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  sense,  leaving  to 
others  these  refinements,  that  are  nothing  more  than  trifles  and 
nonsense  anyhow." 

It  would  be  strange  if  Sokrates  was  not  stung  by  these  words, 
and  they  certainly  sank  into  his  memory,  for  at  the  close  of  his 
long  talk  with  Kallikles  he  uses,  in  a  number  of  places,  almost 
the  identical  expressions  that  had  been  applied  to  himself.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  advances  at  once  against  this  new  foe,  and, 
like  the  others,  Kallikles  soon  finds  himself  unable  to  maintain 
his  ground  against  a  man  who  bristles  with  close  pointed  ques- 
tions that  are  launched  with  bewildering  rapidity.  He  retreats 
from  one  position  to  another,  and  at  last  is  actually  afraid  to  an- 
swer Sokrates  at  all,  not  knowing  how  his  replies  might  be  used 
against  him.  Further  on,  as  he  feels  the  close  grip  of  Sokrates 
tightening,  he  loses  patience  and  says:  "I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  and  don't  care,  and  only  answered  these  questions  to  please 
Gorgias,  anyhow.  Ask  somebody  else;  or  can't  you  finish  the 
discussion  alone,  asking  your  questions  to  yourself,  and  answering 
them  yourself  ? " 

Sokrates  obeys  him,  as  Gorgias  expresses  a  strong  desire  to 
hear  him,  and  proceeds  to  set  forth  at  some  length  his  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  happiness,  reasserting  his  position,  that  if  he  should 
unjustly  suffer  the  treatment  spoken  of  by  Kallikles,  it  would  be 
worse  for  the  wrong-doer  than  for  him ;  and  he  declares  that  as 
long  as  he  can  avoid  the  greatest  of  all  evils — doing  wrong — he  is. 
able  to  render  the  very  best  sort  of  help  to  himself. 
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Gradually  Kallikles  is  drawn  into  the  discussion  again,  and  be- 
gins once  more  to  show  Sokrates  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
following  out  his  theory,  when  Sokrates  interrupts  him.  From 
this  point  on,  the  conclusion  of  the  Gorgias  is  given  very  nearly  in 
full,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  things  Flato 
ever  wrote. 

S. — Do  not  repeat  what  you  have  said  so  often,  that  whoever 
wants  to  will  kill  me,  in  order  that  I  in  my  turn  may  not  say : 
"  Yes,  but  it  will  be  a  bad  man  killing  a  good  one."  And  do  not 
tell  me  that  he  will  take  away  any  property  I  may  possess,  that  I 
may  not  rejoin:  "Well,  if  he  does,  he  will  not  know  what  use  to 
make  of  it;  but  just  as  he  robbed  me  unjustly,  so  also,  after  he 
has  got  it,  he  will  use  it  unjustly;  and  if  unjustly,  disgracefully; 
and  if  disgracefully  it  will  be  an  injury  to  him." 

K. — How  confident,  Sokrates,  you  seem  to  me  to  feel  that  you 
could  not  suffer  any  of  these  things,  as  if  you  lived  apart  from 
everybody  and  could  not  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice, 
possibly  by  a  very  wretched  and  worthless  fellow. 

S. — I  am  indeed  foolish,  if  I  do  not  think  that  in  Athens  a  man 
may  suffer  almost  anything.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  well  aware, 
that  if  I  am  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  it  will  be  some  bad 
man  that  impeaches  me ;  for  no  good  man  could  impeach  one  who 
had  done  no  wrong.  And  yet  it  would  be  nothing  strange  if  I 
should  be  put  to  death.    Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  expect  this  ? 

K.— Yes,  do. 

S. — I  think  that  I  in  company  with  only  a  few  Athenians — not 
to  say  all  alone — attempt  the  science  of  true  politics,  and  that  I, 
alone  of  my  contemporaries,  act  for  the  real  interests  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  as  I  do  not  speak  the  words  I  utter  on  different  occasions 
with  a  view  to  please,  but  with  a  view  to  that  which  is  best,  instead 
of  most  pleasant;  and  as  I  refuse  to  do  what  you  now  advise, 
namely,  learn  your  rhetorical  elegancies,  I  shall  not  know  what  to 
say  in  court;  for  I  shall  be  tried  as  a  physician  would  be  tried 
among  a  set  of  children,  if  he  had  a  cook  for  his  accuser.  Why 
just  think :  what  defence  could  a  physician  make  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  case  a  cook  should  accuse  him  saying :  "  Children, 
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this  man  has  inflicted  many  evils  upon  you  j  the  youngest  of  you 
he  tries  to  destroy  by  cutting  and  burning  them;  and  he  makes 
you  thin  and  chokes  you  until  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
yourselves,  giving  you  the  bitterest  drinks  and  compelling  you  to 
endure  hunger  and  thirst — very  unlike  the  way  /  used  to  feast  you 
abundantly  on  all  sorts  of  sweet  things."  What  do  you  think  a 
physician  taken  in  this  evil  case  would  be  able  to  say  ?  Or,  if  he 
were  to  tell  the  truth  and  say :  "All  these  things,  children,  I  did 
for  your  health,"  what  sort  of  an  outcry  do  you  think  such  judges 
as  these  would  raise  against  him  ?    Would  it  not  be  a  great  one  ? 

K. — Perhaps.  Yes,  I  am  bound  to  think  it  would  be  a  great 
one. 

S. — Don't  you  think,  then,  that  he  would  be  involved  in  end- 
less perplexity  to  know  what  he  ought  to  say  ? 
K. — I  do  indeed. 

S. — Now,  I  know,  that  I,  too,  should  suffer  just  such  a  fate  if  I 
were  to  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice.  For  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  tell  of  any  pleasures  I  have  procured  for  the  Athenians, 
and  it  is  only  these  that  they  look  upon  as  advantages  and  bene- 
fits; though  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  envy  either  those  who  pro- 
cure them,  or  those  for  whom  they  are  procured.  And  if  any^ 
one  asserts  that  I  either  exert  a  bad  influence  upon  the  young  by 
perplexing  them,  or  that  I  speak  ill  of  the  old,  and  make  bitter 
speeches  about  them,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  tell  the  judges  what  is  really  the  truth,  namely :  "All 
these  things,  gentlemen,  I  say  justly,  and  I  do  this  for  your  good," 
nor,  in  fact,  anything  else.  So  that  I  may  perhaps  suffer  there's 
no  telling  what. 

K. — Do  you  think,  then,  Socrates,  that  it  is  well  for  a  man  in 
the  city  to  be  thus  situated  and  to  be  unable  to  aid  himself? 

S. — Yes,  Kallikles ;  that  is,  if  he  had  in  his  favor  that  which  you 
have  frequently  admitted  to  be  such  a  strong  point ;  if  he  could 
aid  himself  by  showing  that  he  had  never  either  done  or  said  any- 
thing wrong  either  about  men  or  gods;  since  this  sort  of  help  for 
one's  self  has  frequently  been  admitted  by  us  to  be  the  best.  If, 
therefore,  anyone  should  convict  me  of  being  unable  to  render 
this  aid  to  myself,  I  should  be  ashamed,  and  that  too,  whether  I 
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were  convicted  before  many  persons  or  before  few,  or  even  if  no 
one  were  present  but  myself  and  tlie  person  convicting  me;  and 
if  I  should  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  this  inability,  I  should 
complain;  but  if  I  should  die  through  want  of  rhetorical  flattery, 
I  am  siire  you  would  see  me  meet  my  death  with  composure. 
For  no  one  who  is  not  altogether  unreasoning  and  unmanly  fears 
the  mere  thing  of  death  itself,  but  he  fears  to  do  wrong;  for  to 
go  to  hades  with  a  soul  full  of  many  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all 
evils;  and  to  prove  that  this  is  so,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  if  you 
wish  it. 

K. — Well,  since  you  have  finished  with  the  other  things,  finish 
this  also. 

S. — Listen,  then,  to  a  very  beautiful  story,  which  you  will  re- 
gard, I  think,  as  a  myth,  though  I  do  not ;  for  I  shall  assume  that 
what  I  am  going  to  relate  is  true. 

As  Homer  informs  us,  Zeus  and  Poseidon  and  Pluto  divided  the 
government  among  themselves  after  they  had  received  it  from 
their  father.  Now,  there  was  this  law  in  regard  to  men  in  the 
time  of  Kronos,  and  it  has  always  prevailed  among  the  gods,  and 
holds  good  even  at  the  present  day,  namely,  that  a  man  who  had 
led  a  just  and  holy  life  should,  after  death,  go  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed  and  dwell  in  endless  happiness  unmixed  with  evil; 
whereas  a  man  who  had  led  an  unjust  and  godless  life  should  go 
to  the  prison  house  of  Justice  to  be  punished;  and  this  place,  as 
you  know,  is  called  Tartarus.  But  in  the  time  of  Kronos,  and 
even  more  recently  when  Zeus  held  the  goverment,  these  persons 
being  yet  alive,  had  living  men  as  their  judges,  who  judged  them 
the  day  on  which  they  were  to  die.  Consequently  the  sentences 
pronounced  upon  them  were  bad.  Therefore  both  Pluto  and  the 
commissioners  from  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  came  and  told  Zeus 
that  persons  were  constantly  coming  to  them  at  each  place  who  did 
not  deserve  to.  To  which  Zeus  replied :  "Then  I  will  put  a  stop 
to  it;  for  now  the  sentences  pronounced  are  bad  because  those  on 
trial  are  tried  while  still  clothed,  as  they  are  still  alive.  For 
many  persons,"  said  he,  "  although  they  have  wicked  souls,  are 
clothed  with  beautiful  bodies  and  noble  pedigrees  and  with  riches ; 
and  when  their  trial  is  at  hand,  numbers  come  to  testify  in  their 
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behalf  that  they  have  led  upright  lives.  The  judges,  therefore, 
are  intimidated  b^^  this  means,  and  at  the  same  time  they  judge 
while  they  themselves  are  clothed,  having,  as  a  veil  before  their 
own  souls,  eyes  and  ears  and  the  whole  body,  all  of  which  things 
of  course  are  a  hindrance  to  them,  both  their  own  vesture  and 
that  of  the  individuals  on  trial.  In  the  first  place,  then,"  said  he, 
"  they  must  cease  knowing  about  their  death  beforehand,  as  they 
now  do ;  and  this  circumstance  in  regard  to  them  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  Prometheus,  that  he  may  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  the  next 
place,  they  must  be  tried  naked  of  all  these  things,  for  they  must 
be  tried  when  they  are  dead.  And  the  judge  must  be  naked  and 
dead,  examining  with  merely  his  soul  nothing  but  the  soul  of  each 
individual  directly  he  dies,  deprived  of  all  his  kindred  and  having 
left  behind  on  the  earth  all  those  adornments  I  spoke  of,  in  order 
that  the  trial  may  be  fair.  Now,  I  knew  these  things  before  you 
did,  and  therefore  I  have  made  my  own  sons  judges,  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthys,  from  Asia,  and  Aiakos  from  Europe.  These, 
then,  after  their  death,  shall  judge  in  the  meadow  where  the 
three  roads  meet,  two  of  which  roads  lead,  one  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed,  the  other  to  Tartarus.  And  those  who  come  from 
Asia,  Rhadamanthys  shall  judge,  and  those  from  Europe,  Aiakos; 
and  to  Minos  I  will  give  the  privilege  of  making  the  final  deci- 
sion in  case  the  others  are  undecided,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
as  fair  a  decision  as  possible  regarding  the  road  men  shall 
take." 

These  are  the  things,  Kallikles,  which  I  have  heard  and  believe 
to  be  true,  and  from  them  I  draw  some  such  conclusion  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  Death,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  nothing  else  than  a  separa- 
tion of  two  things,  the  soul  and  the  body,  from  each  other;  and 
after  they  have  been  separated  from  one  another,  each  of  them  re- 
tains pretty  much  the  very  same  constitution  that  the  man  had  when 
he  was  alive,  the  body  retaining  its  own  nature  with  all  the  evi- 
dences of  care  bestowed  upon  it,  or  sufferings  experienced,  clearly 
visible  on  it.  And  this  same  thing,  I  take  it,  applies  to  the  soul 
also.  All  the  characteristics  that  the  man  had  in  his  soul  as  the 
results  of  his  mode  of  acting  in  the  separate  events  of  his  life,  are 
clearly  evident  in  the  soul  after  it  has  been  stripped  of  the  body, 
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and  this  holds  true  both  of  the  inherent  qualities  of  its  nature  and 
of  its  subsequent  experiences. 

When,  therefore,  they  reach  the  judge — those  from  Asia  going 
to  Rhadamanthys — Khadaraanthys  stops  them,  and  looks  at  each 
man's  soul  without  knowing  whose  it  is ;  and  frequently,  having 
arrested  the  great  king,  or  some  other  king  or  sovereign,  he  ob- 
serves that  there  is  nothing  healthful  in  his  soul,  but  that  it  is 
scourged  through  and  through,  and  fidl  of  scars  made  by  perjury 
and  crime — marks  which  each  action  of  his  stamped  upon  the 
soul — and  that  all  its  parts  are  crooked  from  falsehood  and  deceit, 
and  that  no  part  is  straight,  because  of  its  having  been  reared 
without  truth;  and  the  judge  sees  that,  as  the  result  of  license 
and  luxury  and  lust,  and  want  of  self-control  in  the  man's  ac- 
tions, the  soul  is  devoid  of  symmetry  and  full  of  ugliness;  and 
when  he  sees  it  he  sends  it  off  in  disgrace  straight  to  Tartarus, 
where,  upon  its  arrival,  it  is  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  suffer- 
ings due. 

Now,  the  proper  end  of  all  punishment,  when  rightly  inflicted, 
is  either  that  the  offender  may  be  benefited  and  become  better,  or 
else  that  he  may  become  an  example  to  the  rest,  that  they,  seeing 
his  sufferings,  may  be  made  to  fear  and  to  become  better.  And 
those  who  are  benefited  by  being  punished,  either  by  gods  or  by 
men,  are  those  who  have  committed  offences  capable  of  being 
atoned  for;  nevertheless,  only  through  pains  and  distresses  is  the 
benefit  received  by  them,  either  here  or  in  Hades;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  freed  from  crime  in  any  other  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  committed  the  extremest  crimes,  and  on 
account  of  such  crimes  have  become  incurable,  are  the  ones  who 
become  examples  to  others;  and  though  this  class  of  persons  is 
no  longer  benefited  individually,  inasmuch  as  they  are  incurable, 
others  are  improved  by  seeing  them  enduring,  on  account  of  their 
crimes,  the  greatest,  and  most  painful,  and  most  frightful,  and 
unending  sufferings,  suspended  there  in  the  prison  in  Hades,  as 
sheer  examples,  to  serve  as  exhibitions  and  warnings  to  the  wicked 
who  come  there  from  time  to  time.  And  I  maintain  that  Arche- 
laus  will  be  one  of  these,  if  he  was  such  a  man  as  Polos  describes 
him ;  and  any  other  such  tyrant  as  he  was.    I  think,  too,  that 
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most  of  these  examples  have  been  taken  from  tyrants,  and  kings, 
and  sovereigns,  and  those  who  have  managed  the  affairs  of  states, 
for  these  have  it  in  their  power  to  commit  the  most  grievous  and 
wicked  crimes.  Homer,  too,  bears  testimony  to  these  views,  for 
he  has  represented  those  undergoing  eternal  punishment  [rov  dee 
xpovov  Tc[icopoofi£vou<;'\  in  Hades  to  be  kings  and  sovereigns,  as 
Tantalus  and  Sisyphus;  while  as  for  Thersites  and  any  one  else 
who  was  wicked  in  a  private  capacity  merely,  no  one  has  repre- 
sented him  to  be  afflicted  with  great  punishments,  as  being  in- 
curable, for  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  commit  such  crimes  as  the 
others  did. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  when  Khadamanthys  gets  hold  of  any- 
body like  this,  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  him,  neither  who  he 
is  nor  from  whom  he  is  descended,  except  that  he  is  some  bad 
man  ;  and,  observing  this,  he  sends  him  off  to  Tartarus,  having  set 
a  mark  upon  him,  both  if  he  seems  to  be  curable  and  if  incurable ; 
and  the  culprit,  on  his  arrival  there,  receives  the  due  reward  of 
his  crimes.  Sometimes,  too,  he  looks  into  another  soul  that  has 
lived  righteously  and  truthfully,  belonging  to  some  private  man 
or  some  one  else ;  generally,  say  I,  Kallikles,  belonging  to  a  phil- 
osopher who  has  minded  his  own  business,  and  not  meddled  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  with  other  people's  concerns,  and  the  judge  ad- 
mires it  and  sends  it  off  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  These 
very  same  things  are  done  by  Aiakos  also,  and  each  of  these  holds 
a  staff  while  he  judges ;  but  Minos  sits  there  looking  on,  he  alone 
having  a  golden  sceptre.  You  know  Homer's  Odysseus  says  he 
saw  Minos  "  having  a  golden  sceptre  and  laying  down  the  law  for 
the  dead."  I,  for  my  part,  Kallikles,  have  been  persuaded  by 
these  narratives,  and  I  make  it  my  aim  to  have  as  healthful  a  soul 
as  possible  to  show  to  my  judge.  Accordingly,  casting  to  the 
winds  the  honors  most  men  covet,  and  searching  for  the  truth,  I 
shall  earnestly  endeavor  both  to  live,  and  when  I  die,  to  die,  being 
just  as  good  as  I  possibly  can ;  and  I  summon  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, too,  as  far  as  I  am  able.  And  so,  in  return  for  your  appeal 
to  me,  I  call  upon  you  also  to  engage  in  this  life  and  this  contest, 
which  I  declare  to  be  worth  more  than  all  the  contests  here ;  and 
I  reproach  you,  because  you  will  not  be  able  to  aid  yourself  when 
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the  trial  and  the  sentence  of  which  I  was  just  now  speaking  comes 
to  you.  But  when  you  go  to  your  judge,  and  he  arrests  you  and 
leads  you  away,  you  will  be  bewildered  there  as  much  as  /  shall  be 
here  ;  and  perhaps  some  one  will  even  slap  you  in  the  face  shame- 
fully and  maltreat  you  in  every  way. 

Possibly  all  this  may  seem  to  you  to  be  a  myth  or  like  old 
wives'  fables,  and  it  may  be  that  you  despise  them ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  be  nothing  wonderful  to  despise  them  if  we  were  able, 
by  searching  anywhere,  to  find  things  better  and  truer  than  these. 
As  it  is,  you  see  that,  although  there  are  three  of  you,  you  and 
Polos  and  Gorgias,  who  are  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  of  to-day, 
you  are  not  able  to  prove  that  we  ought  to  live  any  other  life  than 
this  one,  any,  at  least,  that  appears  beneficial  in  the  other  world 
also.  But  although  in  so  many  discussions  other  doctrines  are  re- 
futed, this  one  alone  stands  unmoved :  that  we  must  beware  of 
doing  wrong  rather  than  of  suffering  wrong;  that,  above  all,  a 
man  must  make  it  his  care  not  to  seem  to  be  good  merely,  but  to 
BE  so,  both  in  public  and  in  private;  and  if  any  one  becomes 
wicked  in  any  particular,  he  must  be  punished ;  and  this  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  good,  namely,  to  become  so  by  being 
punished,  and  thereby  making  atonement;  and  he  must  avoid  all 
flattery,  both  as  regards  himself  and  others,  whether  they  be  few 
or  many,  and  he  must  employ  rhetoric  and  everything  else  with  a 
view  to  promote  justice  always.  Be  persuaded  by  me,  therefore, 
and  follow  me  thither,  where,  on  your  arrival,  you  will  be  happy 
both  during  life  and  after  death,  as  your  own  argument  shows. 
And  let  a  man  despise  you  for  being  foolish,  and  let  him  abuse 
you  if  he  wants  to ;  nay,  even  have  the  courage  to  let  him  strike 
that  blow  that  you  thought  would  be  so  dishonorable ;  for  you 
will  suffer  nothing  terrible,  provided  that,  by  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, you  are  really  a  perfect  man.  And  then,  after  practising  it 
together  in  this  manner,  then  at  length,  if  it  shall  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessary, we  will  attack  politics,  or  whatever  else  you  choose ;  then 
we  will  form  plans,  being  better  able  than  now ;  for  it  is  dis- 
graceful for  men  in  the  situation  in  which  we  appear  to  be  at 
present  to  give  themselves  airs  as  if  they  were  something,  seeing 
that  they  never  hold  to  the  same  views  about  the  same  things,  and 
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that,  too,  about  things  of  the  greatest  importance;  so  completely 
has  our  education  been  neglected.  Therefore,  just  as  if  it  were  a 
guide,  let  us  use  the  doctrine  now  set  forth,  which  shows  us  that 
this  is  the  best  kind  of  existence,  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  practice 
of  justice  and  every  other  virtue.  Let  us,  therefore,  follow  this 
doctrine,  and  let  us  exhort  others  to  do  the  same,  and  let  us  not 
follow  the  one  you  believe  in,  and  to  which  you  summon  me,  for 
it  is  a  worthless  one,  Kallikles. 

Addison  Hogue. 

Washington  and  Lee  University^  Lexington,  Va, 


VIII.  NOTES. 


THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  CAUSE  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  A 
GENEEAL  SECKETAEY. 

The  movement  for  a  general  secretary  of  Sabbath-schools  began  in 
the  Assembly  of  1894  at  Nashville.  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  Sab- 
bath-school reports  sent  up  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  also  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  cause  apparently  had  made  no  progress  for  several 
years,  the  committee  on  Sabbath-schools  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion in  its  report  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  adopted: 

"That  an  ad  interim  committee  be  appointed  by  this  General  As- 
sembly, consisting  of  three  ministers  and  two  ruling  elders,  to  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  on  the  following 
questions: 

"  (1),  Whether  or  not  the  time  has  come  to  appoint  an  agent  or  sec- 
retary of  Sabbath- schools. 

"  (2),  The  subject-matter  of  the  overture  from  Albemarle  Presby- 
tery. 

"  (3),  The  conditions  and  needs  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause  in  our 
bounds." — Minutes  of  Assembly,  1894,  p.  225. 

The  ad  interim  committee  was  appointed,  and  sent  up  a  carefully 
prepared  report  to  the  Assembly  at  Dallas  covering  the  points  referred 
to  in  the  above  resolution.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  on  this  re- 
port was  as  follows: 

"  (1),  That  so  much  of  the  ad  interim  committee's  report  as  includes 
the  four  statistical  tables,  with  the  conclusions  deduced  therefrom,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly. 

"  (2),  That  the  Assembly  overtures  the  Presbyteries  to  express  them- 
selves as  to  whether  in  their  judgment  the  time  has  not  arrived  for 
the  Assembly  to  employ  a  general  secretary  of  Sabbath-schools. 

"(3),  That  the  General  Assembly  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  which 
shall  include  our  Secretary  of  Publication,  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
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graded  lessons  for  use  in  our  Sabbath-schools,  which  shall  be  supple- 
mental to  the  International  Lessons,  and  which  shall  develop  more 
fully  our  denominational  doctrines  and  principles  of  government,  said 
committee  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year  at  the  will  of  subsequent 
Assemblies." — Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  1895,  p.  419. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  appointment  of  a  general  secretary  of 
Sabbath-schools  is  before  the  church,  and  certainly  deserves  the  most 
careful  and  prayerful  consideration.  This  question,  however,  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  general  cause  of  Sabbath-schools,  that  it 
cannot  be  intelligently  considered  apart  from  the  whole  subject.  The 
demand  for  the  secretary  should  grow  out  of  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  cause.  It  is,  therefore,  the  design  of  this  paper  to  consider  the 
two  subjects  together. 

I. 

The  Mission  of  the  Sabbath-School. 
This  embraces  the  following  objects : 

1.  To  gather  into  the  Sabbath-school  all  the  children  and  young 
people  within  the  bounds  of  each  particular  congregation.  By  this  it 
is  not  meant  that  the  membership  of  the  school  should  be  confined  to 
the  children  and  young  people.  The  membership  should  include  all 
the  congregation.  But  it  is  meant  that  the  special  mission  of  the  Sab- 
bath-school is  to  reach  the  young. 

2.  To  teach  them  the  loord  of  God.  This  statement  is  a  very  full 
and  important  one.  It  means  that  the  whole  word  of  God  should  be 
taught;  that  the  lessons  should  be  graded  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
scholars;  that  the  Bible  should  be  taught  systematically  in  the  very 
best  method  and  by  the  most  efficient  teachers;  and  that  it  should  be 
taught  as  understood  and  held  by  our  church. 

3.  To  be  the  nursery  of  the  church.  It  is  the  object  of  the  nursery 
to  train  the  scion  and  prepare  it  for  being  transplanted  into  the  or- 
chard. The  orchard  is  pruned  and  replenished  largely  from  the  nur- 
sery; and  the  nurseryman  determines  the  kind  of  trees  and  the  kind 
of  fruit  to  be  found  in  the  orchard.  'It  is  not  claimed  that  this  illus- 
tration applies  strictly  to  the  Sabbath-school  and  the  church.  God 
uses  other  instrumentalities  besides  the  Sabbath-school  in  the  salva- 
tion and  training  of  souls.  The  family,  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
the  open  Bible,  and  religious  literature  are  all  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  yet  it  is  claimed  that  the  Sabbath-school  in  a  very  large  measure 
is  the  nursery  of  the  church.    As  bearing  upon  this  point  it  is  exceed- 
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ingly  significant  to  note  that  of  the  13,598  added  to  the  church  during 
last  year  by  examination,  5,404  are  reported  as  coming  from  the 
Sabbath-school. 

4.  To  train  them  in  the  service  of  God.  The  training  which  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  Sabbath-school  to  give,  in  part  at  least,  is  manifold : 
to  train  in  the  doctrines  and  government  of  our  church;  to  train  in 
sacred  song;  to  train  in  proper  decorum  in  the  house  of  God;  to  train 
in  all  the  departments  of  church  work;  to  train  in  giving.  What  a 
great  means  of  grace  can  the  Sabbath-school  be  made !  What  a  pow- 
erful adjunct  to  all  the  work  of  the  church! 

5.  To  he  a  great  evangelistic  agency.  That  there  is  a  legitimate 
and  proper  work  for  the  Sabbath-school  to  do  outside  of  the  organized 
church  will  scarcely  be  denied.  This  part  of  its  mission  is  to  gather 
the  children  and  young  people  in  destitute  districts  and  communities, 
and  do  for  them  what  the  church  Sabbath-school  strives  to  do  for 
the  children  and  young  people  within  its  bounds.  Thus  the  Sabbath- 
school  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  evangelist,  and  in  time  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church.  In  this  way  it  may  become  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  extending  and  strengthening  the  church  of 
Christ. 

How  great  and  important  the  mission  of  the  Sabbath-school !  Im- 
portant when  we  consider  that  its  work  is  largely  with  and  for  the 
children  and  young  people — the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  country. 
Important  when  we  consider  that  its  mission  is  to  teach  them  the  word 
of  God.  Important  when  we  consider  the  large  number  it  leads  to 
Christ,  and  then  helps  to  train  in  the  service  of  God.  Important 
when  we  consider  what  it  has  done  and  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  church. 

II. 

Has  the  Sabbath-School  Satisfactorily  Fulfilled  its  Mission  in  our 

Church  % 

That  it  has  done  a  great  work  is  freely  admitted ;  and  for  all  that 
has  been  done  we  thank  and  praise  God.  But  has  it  satisfactorily 
fulfilled  its  great  mission?  To  answer  this  question  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  investigation  made  by  the  ad  interim  committee  on 
Sabbath-schools,  appointed  by  the  Nashville  Assembly,  and  em- 
bodied in  its  report  to  the  Dallas  Assembly.  In  this  report  the 
condition  of  the  Sabbath-school  work  in  the  bounds  of  our  Assem- 
bly was  presented  in  a  series  of  tables  and  explanations  or  deductions, 
as  follows: 
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Table  1. 

The  condition  of  our  Sabbath-school  cause,  as  shown  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly : 


Minutes  o/1889. 

Number  of  churches  reported,       2, 321 

Number  of  churches  not  reporting  a  Sabbath-school,  about   875 

Church  membership,   161,742 

Sabbath-school  membership,   122,241 

Minutes  of  1894:,  Jive  years  later. 

Number  of  churches  reported,   2,713 

Number  of  churches  not  reporting  a  Sabbath-school,  about   900 

Church  membership,  199,167 

Sabbath-school  membership,  .   152,604 

The  above  table  shows : 


(1)  ,  That  while  the  proportion  of  churches  apparently  without  a 
Sabbath-school  is  less  in  1894:  than  it  was  in  1889,  yet  the  number  re- 
mains nearly  the  same. 

(2)  ,  That  the  disparity  between  the  church  membership  and  Sab- 
bath-school membership  was  greater  in  1894  than  in  1889.  In  1889 
the  Sabbath-school  membership  was  39,502  less  than  the  church  mem- 
bership; while  in  1894  the  Sabbath-school  membership  was  46,563 
less  than  the  church  membership. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  minutes  do  not  fairly  represent  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Sabbath-school  cause.  This  may  be  true.  And  yet  if  we 
cannot  rely  upon  official  statistics,  what  can  we  find  that  is  reliable? 
Now,  in  view  of  the  facts  revealed  by  the  above  table  has  the  Sabbath- 
school  work  of  our  church  been  satisfactory? 

Table  2. 

The  condition  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause  as  shown  from  answers 
to  inquiries  sent  to  stated  clerks  of  the  Presbyteries. 

The  inquiries  given  below  were  sent  by  the  chairman  of  the  ad  in- 
terim committee  to  all  the  stated  clerks  of  the  Presbyteries.  The 
clerks  of  course  had  no  opportunity  of  making  an  investigation  of  their 
Presbyteries  before  replying.  The  information  was  given  from  their 
general  knowledge  of  their  Presbyteries.  The  blanks  were  filled  and 
returned  by  twenty-five  clerks  from  almost  every  part  of  our  territory — 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Texas, 
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Alabama,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.  These  replies  may 
then  be  taken  as  somewhat  representative. 

Questions  and  Answers. 

(1),  How  many  churches  in  your  Presbytery  have  no  Sabbath-  school? 

Answer.  Nineteen  clerks  report  a  total  of  162.  This  would  make  an 
average  of  over  8 J  churches  in  each  Presbytery  without  a  Sabbath- 
school.  If  this  average  for  the  19  Presbyteries  holds  good  for  the  72 
white  Presbyteries  in  the  Assembly,  then  the  total  number  of  churches 
not  having  a  Sabbath-school  would  be  612. 

(•2),  How  many  mission  Sabbath-schools  in  your  Presbytery  ? 

Answer.  Seventeen  clerks  report  a  total  of  92.  This  an  average  of 
not  quite  5|  to  each  of  the  17  Presbyteries.  If  this  average  is  main- 
tained in  the  72  Presbyteries,  then  the  total  number  of  mission  Sab- 
bath-schools in  the  Assembly  would  be  396. 

(3)  ,  How  many  Sabbath-schools  in  your  Presbytery  hold  teachers' 
meetings  ? 

Answer.  Ten  clerks  report  a  total  of  28.  This  would  be  an  aver- 
age of  about  three  to  the  ten  Presbyteries;  and  for  the  72  Presby- 
teries, 216.  On  this  point,  however,  the  clerks  speak  with  great 
reserve  for  lack  of  definite  information.  Some  say  a  few,  or  several; 
others  say  they  cannot  answer. 

(4)  ,  Is  your  Presbytery,  as  a  Presbytery,  doing  anything  to  awaken 
interest  in  Sabbath-school  work  and  to  improve  the  Sabbath-school; 
if  so,  what  ? 

The  following  are  the  answers:  The  usual  Sabbath  school  reports 
4 ;  conventions,  4 ;  nothing  special,  5 ;  nothing,  5 ;  discussion  at  one 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  6 ;  normal  classes  to  be  formed,  1. 

(5)  ,  Is  your  Presbytery,  as  a  Presbytery,  making  any  use  of  the 
Sabbath-school  as  a  missionary  or  evangelical  agency  ?    If  so,  what  ? 

One  answers.  Yes.  Another  says,  "  We  are  trying  to  get  Sabbath- 
schools  in  our  small  country  churches."  Others  speak  of  mission 
schools  of  particular  churches.  Only  one  Presbytery,  as  a  Presbytery, 
seems  to  be  doing  anything  in  this  direction. 

The  above  table  apparently  shows : 

(1)  ,  That  while  the  number  of  churches  having  no  Sabbath-school  is 
less  than  appears  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  yet  the  number 
is  large — over  one-fifth  of  all  our  churches ! 

(2)  ,  That  comparatively  little  is  being  done  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Sabbath-school,  either  by  the  churches  or  the  Presbyteries. 
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(3)  ,  That  comparatively  little  use  is  being  made  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  as  a  missionary  or  evangelistic  agency,  either  by  the  churches 
or  the  Presbyteries.  The  churches  are  doing  something,  the  Presby- 
teries almost  nothing. 

(4)  ,  That  very  little  is  being  done  to  awaken  interest  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  cause. 

Table  3. 

Showing  the  relation  which  the  number  of  Sabbath- schools  should 
bear  to  the  number  of  churches,  and  the  Sabbath-school  membership 
to  the  church  membership. 

The  design  of  this  table  is  to  help  us  to  answer  two  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  two  preceding  tables,  viz.  : 

(1)  ,  What  proportion  should  the  number  of  Sabbath-schools  sustain 
to  the  number  of  churches  ? 

(2)  ,  What  proportion  should  the  Sabbath-school  membership  sustain 
to  the  church  membership? 

In  order  that  we  may  obtain  some  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions  our  church  is  compared  with  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  church  is  chosen  as  the  one  with  which  to  compare 
our  own,  because  the  two  churches  have  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  same  doctrinal  symbols  and  practically  the  same  church 
organization. 

Churches.      S.  Schools.      Ch.  M'b'a'p.      S.  S.  M'b's'p. 

Northern  Assembly,  7,387  7,283  895,997  977,822 

Southern        "   2,713  1,822  199,167  152,604 

This  comparison  shows : 

(1)  ,  That  of  7,387  churches  in  the  Northern  Asseembly,  only  104 
are  reported  as  having  no  Sabbath-school;  while  out  of  2,713  in  the 
Southern  Assembly  about  900  are  so  reported,  i.  e.,  the  Minutes  of 
the  Northern  Assembly  ('92)  report  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  their 
churches  as  having  no  Sabbath-school,  whereas  the  Miiiutes  of  the 
Southern  Assembly  for  the  same  year  report  over  thirty- three  per 
cent  as  having  no  Sabbath-school. 

(2)  ,  That  the  Sabbath-school  membership  in  the  Northern  Assem- 
bly is  81,825  in  excess  of  their  church  membership,  whereas  in  the 
Southern  Assembly  the  Sabbath-school  membership  is  46,563  less  than 
the  church  membership. 
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Table  4, 

showing  approximately  the  field  for  Sabbath-school  extension  in  the 
bounds  of  our  Assembly  : 


bi  AlililS. 

White  Popula- 
tion between 
the  ages  of  5 
and  20.* 

Scholars 
in  Evangelical 
Sab.-schools.t 

Not  Reported 
as  being  in 
any  Protest't 
Sab. -school. 

342,741 

203,207 

139,534 

342,695 

100,198 

242,497 

85,967 

94,844 

396,475 

310,612 

85,863 

620,144 

192,744 

427,400 

221,301 

37,024 

184,277 

288,237 

240,001 

48,236 

227,064 

84,677 

142,387 

950,879 

479,584 

471,295 

420,897 

392,706 

27,191 

188,144 

207,206 

538,361 

302,016 

236,345 

707,828 

240,993 

466,835 

394,332 

283,336 

110,996 

292,820 

132,093 

160,727 

47,557 

44,970 

2,587 

6,065,442 

3,346,211 

2,746,170 

•  U.  S.  Census  Report  of  1890. 

t  Sunday-school  statistics  compiled  for  the  Seventh  international  Sabbath-School  Con- 
vention, at  St.  Louis,  August  31  to  Sept.  2,  1893. 


From  the  above  table  it  appears : 

(1)  ,  That  there  are  five  great  States  in  the  bounds  of  our  General 
Assembly  in  which  over  one-half  of  the  children  and  young  people 
are  not  in  any  evangelical  Sabbath -school,  viz. :  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Lousianna,  Mississippi  and  Texas. 

(2)  ,  That  there  are  four  States  in  the  bounds  of  our  Assembly  in 
which  over  one-third  of  the  children  and  young  people  are  not  in  any 
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evangelical  Sabbath-school,  viz. :  Alabama,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia. 

(3),  That  in  the  entire  bounds  of  the  Assembly  there  are  2,746,170 
children  and  young  people  not  in  any  evangelical  Sabbath-school  ! 
This  is  considerably  over  two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  young  peo- 
ple between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  in  our  entire  bounds. 

Let  this  other  fact  be  noted,  that  those  not  in  the  Sabbath-school 
are  the  very  ones  who  probably  need  it  most — the  children,  either  of 
irreligious  or  careless  parents,  who  give  little  or  no  family  instruction, 
and  who  would  not  be  faithful  in  bringing  their  children  to  church. 

With  this  review  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Sabbath-school 
cause  of  our  church  before  us,  can  any  say  that  it  has  satisfactorily  ful- 
filled its  mission?  Can  this  be  so  while  there  are  from  six  hundred  to 
nine  hundred  of  our  churches  apparently  without  a  Sabbath-school; 
while  our  Sabbath-school  membership  is  46,563  less  than  our  church 
membership :  while  comparatively  little  use  is  being  made  of  the  Sab- 
bath-school as  a  missionary  agency  in  a  field  having  2,746,170  children 
and  young  people  not  in  any  evangelical  Sabbath-school ;  while  compara- 
tively so  little  is  being  done  to  improve  the  Sabbath-school,  or  to  ex- 
tend its  blessings  to  the  destitute  ?  If,  then,  this  branch  of  our  church 
work  has  not  satisfactorily  fulfilled  its  mission,  we  ought  not  to  rest 
satisfied  until  we  ascertain  the  reasons,  and  also  endeavor  to  find  a 
remedy. 

m. 

What  is  Needed  in  Ordek  that  the  Sabbath-School  Cause  may,  to  the 
Fullest  Extent  Possible,  Accomplish  its  Great  Mission  ? 
1.  Organization.  The  necessity  of  the  most  perfect  organization 
of  each  particular  school,  in  order  to  the  best  results,  all  will  admit. 
But  is  there  not  also  a  need  of  the  organization  of  the  Sabbath-school 
work  in  the  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Assembly  ?  The  advantages  of 
such  an  organization,  if  judicious,  would  be  manifold.  It  would  bring 
the  Sabbath-school  workers  into  closer  sympathy.  It  would  be  the 
means  through  which  the  life  and  enthusiasm  of  one  part  might  stimu- 
late and  encourage  the  other  parts.  It  would  be  the  means  through 
which  the  best  methods  could  be  communicated  to  all  the  schools.  It 
would  enable  the  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Assembly  to  co-operate 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Sabbath-schools,  and  in  making  the  wisest 
and  fullest  use  of  the  Sabbath-school  as  an  evangelistic  agency.  It 
would  seem  to  ofifer  the  best  means  of  enlisting  in  church  extention 
the  great  body  of  our  younger  and  more  active  church  members. 
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2.  Efficient  Superintendents.  The  office  of  superintendent  is  one 
of  very  great  importance  and  responsibility.  The  success  of  any 
school  will  depend  largely  upon  the  superintendent.  He  should  be  a 
man  sound  in  the  faith,  thoroughly  informed  as  to  methods,  a  good 
organizer,  prompt,  faithful,  wide  awake,  a  leader,  and  thoroughly  conse- 
crated. Inasmuch,  then,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  superintendent, 
and  the  qualifications  needed  are  of  a  high  order  and  not  easily  attained, 
should  there  not  be  some  means  of  training  them,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  for  their  work?  If  all  the  superintendents  of  the  Presbytery 
could  meet  annually  that  they  might  confer  and  consult,  compare 
methods  and  discuss  difficult  problems,  much  might  be  done  in  secur- 
ing greater  efficiency.  Surely  there  is  need  for  something  to  be  done 
in  this  direction. 

3.  Trained  Teachers.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  found  every- 
where IS  to  secure  trained  and  efficient  teachers.  Teachers  are  needed 
who  are  orthodox  and  safe  interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  understand 
how  to  teach,  who  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  truth,  who  are 
truly  pious,  who  appreciate  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  and 
who  will  prayfully  and  conscientiously  endeavor  to  discharge  it.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  question  of  safe  and  efficient  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  was  more  important.  The  problem  is,  how  to  secure 
them.  Shall  it  be  by  normal  classes  in  the  churches;  or  Presbyterial 
Sabbath-school  institutes  held  for  a  month  during  the  summer,  or  by 
teachers  meetings,  or  by  all  ? 

4.  A  scheme  of  graded  Sahhath- school  lessons  best  adapted  to  give  a 
systematic  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  That  the  Inter- 
national Sabbath-School  Lessons  have  accomplished  much  and  possess 
merit  will  not  be  questioned.  But  are  they  satisfactory  f  Those 
who  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  urge  that  they  are  not 
adapted  to  give  a  connected  view  of  Biblical  history,  skipping  from 
place  to  place  in  the  Bible,  and  leaving  wide  gaps  ;  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible successfully  to  adapt  the  same  lesson  to  all  the  grades  in  the 
school ;  that  there  can  be  no  provision  by  which  one  grade  can  lead  up 
to  and  prepare  for  a  higher ;  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  present,  in  any 
systematic  way,  the  doctrines  of  religion.  But  whether  the  validity  of 
these  reasons  be  admitted  or  not,  none  will  deny  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  system  of  Sabbath-school  lessons  best  adapted  to  give  a  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  in  order  that  the  Sab- 
bath-school may  successfully  fulfil  its  mission. 

5.  The  introduction  into  the  schools  of  the  best  Sabbath- school 
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literature  and  appliances.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  lesson 
helps,  the  best  periodicals,  catechisms,  a  well-selected  library,  maps, 
etc.  In  order  that  the  Sabbath-school  may  do  its  best  work,  it  must 
be  equipped  in  the  best  way  for  that  work. 

6.  The  more  extended  use  of  the  Sabbath-school  as  a  rnissionary 
agency.  At  present  the  work  of  the  Sabbath-school  as  a  missionary 
agency  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  churches  comparatively,  and 
to  very  few  Presbyteries;  and  yet  Table  4,  above,  shows  that  there 
are  probably  2,746,170  children  and  j^oung  people  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  our  General  Assembly  not  in  any  evangelical  Sabbath-school. 
Here  is  a  field  for  missionary  effort,  of  great  extent  and  promise,  in 
which  our  church  is  doing  comparatively  little.  That  this  work  is 
practicable  is  proven  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  1894: 

"The  commendable  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  Mis- 
sionary Department  continues  to  justify  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Board  seven  years  ago.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  missionaries  have 
been  employed  during  this  year,  of  whom  86  are  permanently  engaged,  and  72 

were  temporarily  engaged  as  student  missionaries  We  call  attention  to 

the  fact  that  they  have  organized  870  new  schools,  to  which  must  be  added  82 
schools  organized  under  the  special  offer  of  the  Board,  giving  a  total  of  952  new 
schools,  with  45,174  scholars.  Out  of  such  schools  32  Presbyterian  churches  have 
been  organized  during  the  year ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  Sabbath-school  mis- 
sionary is  the  forerunner  of  the  Home  missionary,  adequately  and  beautifully 
complementing  his  labors  and  preparing  his  way.  We  find,  also,  that  our  Sab- 
bath-school missionaries  have  personally  visited  70,411  families,  and  that  not  in  a 
perfunctory  or  incidental  way,  as  we  learn  on  careful  examination,  but  with  sys- 
tematic care,  and  the  distinct  design  of  carrying  the  hope  of  the  gospel  into 
neglected  and  scattered  households." 

In  view,  then,  of  the  large  destitution  in  our  own  territory,  and  of 
the  demonstrated  practicability  and  usefulness  of  this  work  by  the 
Sabbath-school,  is  there  not  a  very  great  need  for  the  development  of 
our  Sabbath-school  work  in  this  direction  ? 

7.  A  general  revival  of  interest  in  the  /Sabbath-school.  There  are 
a  number  of  things  which  indicate  that  the  interest  in  Sabbath-school 
work  is  not  what  it  should  be,  e.  g.,  the  large  number  of  churches  not 
reporting  a  Sabbath-school ;  the  small  number  of  teachers'  meetings; 
the  fact  that  so  few  Presbyteries  are  doing  anything  to  improve  the 
Sabbath-school ;  the  fact  that  so  Httle  use  is  being  made  of  it  as  a 
missionary  agency.  Is  there  not  great  need  for  a  general  revival  of 
interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  in  very  many  churches,  in  nearly  all  of 
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our  Presbyteries,  and  in  all  of  our  Synods  ?  There  must  be  a  deep, 
intelligent  and  general  interest  in  this  cause  before  it  can  successfully 
fulfil  its  great  mission. 

IV. 

Will  the  Appointment  of  a  General  Secretary  so  Meet  the  Great 
Needs  of  the  Sabbath- School  Cause  as  to  Enable  it  More  Success- 
fully TO  Fulfil  its  Mission  ? 

It  will  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any  one  that  the  appointment  of  a 
general  secretary  would  at  once  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  work,  nor  that  it  would  enable  it  perfectly  to  fulfil  its  mission ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  right  man  in  this  position  would  do  very 
much  to  meet  these  needs,  and  so  enable  the  Sabbath-school  far  more 
successfully  to  fulfil  its  great  mission.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  beheved  he  could  do  this : 

1.  He  could  effect  an  organization  of  the  Sahhath- school  work.  If 
an  organization  of  this  work  is  needed,  then  there  must  be  some  one 
to  plan  and  effect  the  organization,  to  be  at  the  head  of  it,  to  be  the 
means  of  infusing  life  into  it,  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  in 
it,  and  to  work  it. 

2.  He  could  devote  himself  to  devising  means  for  the  improvement 
of  Sabbath-school  superinteiidents  and  teachers.  He  might  either  hold, 
or  cause  to  be  held,  Presbyterial  Sabbath-school  institutes,  in  different 
Synods,  once  a  year,  for  superintendents  and  teachers,  so  arrangmg 
the  programme  as  to  make  such  meetings  instructive  and  practical. 
He  might  do  much  by  promoting  the  organization  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings and  normal  classes  in  the  churches,  and  giving  to  them  sugges- 
tions for  making  their  meetings  profitable.  He  might  do  much  by 
suggesting  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  Sabbath  school  and  of 
teaching  a  class.  There  is  a  large  field  here  for  doing  an  important 
work,  and  a  man  of  tact  and  ability  could  be  immensely  useful  in  it. 

8,  He  could  do  much  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  circulation  of 
the  best  Sabbath-school  literature.  Many  Sabbath-schools  are  inade- 
quately equipped  and  poorly  supplied  with  helps  and  libraries.  Many 
of  them  scarcely  know  what  they  need  or  how  to  procure  it.  And 
how  greatly  may  a  Sabbath-school  be  improved  and  how  much  its 
efficiency  increased  and  the  interest  developed  by  a  wise  and  adequate 
equipment !  It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  great  work  needed  in  this 
direction,  and  a  work  w^hich  would  aid  very  much  our  Publication 
cause. 

4.  He  could  do  much  in  securing  the  organization  of  Sabbath- 
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schools  in  those  churches  in  the  bounds  of  the  Assembly  in  which 
there  are  at  present  no  Sabbath-schools.  According  to  the  best  infor- 
mation procurable  there  are  from  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
churches  in  the  bounds  of  our  Assembly  without  Sabbath-schools.  It 
is  sometimes  brought  forward  as  an  excuse  that  the  churches  without 
Sabbath-schools  are  weak  or  vacant.  But  is  not  this  the  very  reason 
why  they  should  have  a  Sabbath-school,  and  the  most  efficient  Sab- 
bath-school possible?  The  Sabbath-school  is  the  great  hope  of  these 
churches.  It  is  a  question  of  very  grave  importance  what  is  to  be- 
come of  these  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  churches  not  having  a 
Sabbath-school.  Is  there  not  need  for  some  one  to  devise  measures 
for  organizing  a  Sabbath-school  in  every  church  not  having  one? 

5.  He  could  formulate  and  help  to  execute  plans  for  making  a 
larger  use  of  the  Sabbath- school  as  an  evangelistic  agency.  As  al- 
ready shown,  three  great  facts  confront  us:  (1),  The  need  of  Sabbath- 
school  extension.  Two  and  three-quarter  millions  of  children  and 
young  people  in  the  bounds  of  our  Assembly  not  in  any  evangelical 
Sabbath-school!  (2),  The  practicability  of  Sabbath  school  extension 
as  shown  by  the  work  of  the  American  Sabbath-school  Union  and  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church.  (3),  The  great  value  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  as  an  evangelistic  agency.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  must  not 
our  church  go  forward  and  help  to  overtake  the  destitution?  But  in 
order  to  do  this  is  there  not  need  for  an  able  and  practical  man  care- 
fully to  study  the  field  and  the  problem  presented  by  the  work,  and 
then  formulate  and  present  to  our  church  courts  plans  for  doing  this 
great  work,  and  help  to  execute  these  plans  ?  This  step  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  took  eight  years  ago ;  the  Baptist  Church  about 
five  years  ago  took  similar  action,  and  the  M.  E.  Church  (South)  has 
its  general  Sabbath-school  board  and  secretary ;  and  these  are  among 
the  most  aggressive  evangelical  churches  in  America. 

6.  He  could  carefully  investigate  and  consider  the  best  system  of 
Sabbath-school  lesso7is.  This  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  one  which  is  now  being  agitated  among  Sabbath-school  workers. 
The  last  General  Assembly  at  Dallas  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee "to  prepare  a  scheme  of  graded  lessons  for  use  in  our  Sabbath- 
schools,  which  shall  be  supplemental  to  the  International  Lessons,  and 
which  shall  develop  more  fully  our  denominational  doctrines  and 
principles  of  government." — Minutes,  p.  419.  Already  some  of  our 
large  and  leading  church  schools  are  using  Blakeslee's  graded  lessons. 
The  question,  then,  of  the  best  system  of  lessons  is  before  us,  and 
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must  be  considered.  But  the  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
requires  extended  study  and  the  most  patient  and  careful  considera- 
tion by  an  able  and  practical  Sabbath-school  man  and  biblical  scholar. 
For  working  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question  a  busy  pastor 
has  not  the  time,  and  but  few  the  special  qualifications.  He  must  be 
a  specialist,  and  able  to  give  to  it  his  time  and  thought. 

7.  He  could  visit  our  Theological  Seminaries,  and,  if  opportunity 
offered,  address  the  stude7its  on  Sabbath-school  loork.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  provision  in  our  seminaries  at  present  for  giving 
special  instruction  on  this  important  branch  of  church  work.  A  wise  and 
practical  Sabbath-school  man  could  do  much  to  prepare  our  young 
ministers  for  this  part  of  their  work  by  giving  them  the  best  methods 
and  impressing  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  Sabbath-school. 

8.  He  could  do  much  to  promote  a  general  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Sabbath  school  cause.  The  need  for  such  a  revival  has  been  already 
referred  to,  and,  in  view  of  the  facts,  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 
What  could  a  secretary  do  to  promote  this  revival  ?  He  could  visit  the 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  with  the  aid  of  pastor  and  Sabbath- 
school  committee,  arrange  for  a  special  meeting  in  the  interest  of  this 
cause,  and  with  such  a  programme  as  would  present  it  in  the  clearest 
and  most  effective  way.  Such  a  meeting  could  be  made  both  helpful 
and  inspiring.  It  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  ;  it  could  give  much  valuable  information  on  the  general  subject, 
it  could  give  new  ideas  and  methods.  Such  a  meeting  in  the  hands 
of  an  enthusiastic,  able,  and  practical  Sabbath  school  man  could  be 
made  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  church  court  to  the 
local  church,  to  the  eldership,  and  to  many  pastors.  Nor  is  this  all 
the  secretary  could  do.  He  could  visit  the  cities  where  the  Sabbath- 
school  work  might  be  languishing,  gather  together  the  Sabbath  school 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  different  Presbyterian  churches,  and  by  such 
a  presentation  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause  as  the  right  man  would  be 
able  to  make,  awaken  fresh  interest,  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  work. 
These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  he  could  awaken  interest  in  this 
work.    Is  there  not  good  reason  to  believe  he  could  accomplish  much  ? 

V. 

The  Objections  to  the  Appointment  of  a  Secretary. 
To  every  new  movement  in  the  church  there  are  found  objectors. 
These  are  often  among  the  best  and  most  conscientious  men,  and  their 
objections  are  entitled  to  honest  and  thorough  consideration.    Let  us 
now  hear  and  weigh  the  objections  to  this  step. 
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First  Objection.    The  secretary  is  not  needed. 

Answer  (1),  Facts  conclusively  show  that  the  Sabbath-school  cause 
in  our  church  is  not  satisfactorily  accomplishing  its  mission;  some- 
thing is  evidently  needed;  (2),  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  secretary  gives  reasonable  promise  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause,  at  least,  to  a  good  degree;  (3),  It 
has  akeady  been  tried  by  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches,  and  after  several  years  trial  these 
churches  still  continue  to  have  these  officers. 

Second  Objection.    There  is  too  much  work  or  one  man. 

Answer.  This  objection  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  one  last  consid- 
ered ;  and  yet  it  is  far  more  reasonable.  No  one  can  carefully  reflect 
upon  the  work  mapped  out  for  the  secretary  under  the  last  head 
and  not  see  the  force  of  this  objection.  But  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  work,  connected  with  its  crying  need,  proves  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  one  man  devoting  his  whole  time  to  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advance  on  the  present  state  of  things.  Besides,  one  able  and 
consecrated  man  could  do  much,  and  if  the  necessity  for  further  ex- 
pansion should  be  made  perfectly  clear,  the  way  would  doubtless 
open. 

Third  Objection.    The  expense. 

Answer.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  minds  of 
many.  The  following  answer  is  suggested :  (1),  If  the  need  for  the 
secretary  is  demonstrated,  the  wisdom  of  the  Assembly  is  sui*ely  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  expense.  (2),  Could  not  the  expense  of  this 
work  for  the  first  year  be  borne  jointly  by  Publication  and  Home 
Missions  %  The  work  of  this  secretary  would  be  in  the  line  of  both 
these  causes.  One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Publication  cause  is  the 
preparation  of  Sabbath-school  helps  and  books.  And  might  not  a  part 
of  the  revenue  which  the  Publication  Committee  derives  from  Sabbath- 
school  support  be  applied  to  Sabbath-school  work  %  Again,  the  work 
of  this  secretary  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  home  missionary  work, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  seek  to  make  a  large  use  of  the  Sabbath  school 
as  an  evangelistic  agency.  Might  he  not  be  as  useful  to  the  Home 
Missionary  cause  as  any  evangelist?  (3),  After  the  first  year  the  Sab- 
bath-schools, if  the  matter  was  properly  presented  to  them,  would  pro- 
vide for  the  expense  of  the  secreta'^'y.  If  some  day  in  the  year  were 
set  apart  for  all  the  Sabbath-schools  to  make  an  offering  to  this  cause, 
and  this  work  laid  upon  them  as  their  work,  it  is  believed  they  would 
more  than  meet  the  expense. 
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Fourth  Objection.    It  would  interfere  with  the  other  causes. 

Answer.  This  is  a  very  short  sighted  objection.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  it  would  eventually  help  all  the  causes  if  it  proves 
successful.  Whatever  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Sabbath- 
schools,  whatever  will  increase  the  number  of  the  Sabbath-schools, 
whatever  will  awaken  a  deeper  and  wide-spread  interest  in  the  Sab- 
bath-schools, must  prove  helpful  to  all  the  causes.  One  of  the  duties, 
too,  of  this  secretary  would  be  to  interest  the  Sabbath-schools  in  all 
these  departments  of  church  work.  Thus  he  would  be  a  valuable 
assistant  to  every  other  secretary. 

Fifth  Objection.  The  church  courts  are  already  overrun  with  sec- 
retaries. 

Answer.  (1),  It  is  the  settled  policy,  not  only  of  our  church,  but  of 
the  leading  denominations  of  the  country,  to  have  the  different  causes 
presented  by  specialist,  and  it  has  worked  well.  (2),  If  the  impor- 
tance and  needs  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause  demands  the  services  of  a 
specialist,  why  depart  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  church  in  this 
case?  (3),  It  is  believed  that  the  time  and  manner  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  cause  could  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  a  burden  but  a 
delight.  (4),  Ought  not  our  church  courts  to  be  willing  to  give  the 
extra  time  required  for  the  consideration  of  a  cause  so  vital  to  the 
Redeemer's  kingrlom  % 

It  only  remains  to  make  a  single  suggestion  to  all  objectors,  viz. : 
The  Sabbath- school  cause  is  of  vital  importance.  The  condition  of 
this  cause  in  our  church  demands  that  something  he  done.  If  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  general  secretary  does  not,  i7i  your  judgment,  meet  the 
needs,  then  suggest  something  better. 
Decatur,  Ga.,  1896. 

F.  H.  Gaines. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  HOME  MISSION  WORK  ON  OUR 
YOUNG  MINISTERS. 
That  was  an  encouraging  piece  of  information  given  in  the  last 
Presbyteeian  Quarterly  to  the  effect  that  provision  has  been  made  in 
several  of  our  institutions  for  instruction  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Mission  w^ork  of  our  Church.  While  none  too  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  foreign  missions,  far  too  little  has  been  given  to  home 
missions.  Now  that  attention  has  been  turned  to  this  important  de- 
partment of  church  work,  it  is  well  that  the  claims  of  this  cause  be 
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presented  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  our  young  men,  especially 
to  such  as  have  not  yet  been  assigned  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

Among  the  motives  which  should  lead  young  men  to  engage  in  this 
work  should  not  be  the  desire  for  worldly  gain,  either  in  the  way  of 
money  or  honor,  for  besides  the  fact  that  such  a  motive  is  not  of  the 
right  type,  it  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  nothing  more  than  a 
bare  support  and  a  very  small  degree  of  honor  at  the  hands  of  men 
can  be  expected.  The  average  salary  of  our  ministers,  even  in  our 
wealthiest  Synods,  is  so  low  that  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts 
need  be  tempted  to  enter  the  ministry  with,  the  hope  of  earning  more 
than  a  support,  much  less  so  if  he  is  to  become  a  home  missionary,  the 
poorest  paid  class  in  our  ranks,  and  the  class  which  receives  least  of 
honor  at  the  hands  of  the  church  and  the  world. 

One  of  the  facts  which  should  lead  our  young  men  into  this  work  is 
the  great  ?ieed  for  this  class  of  laborers.  Only  those  who  have  given 
special  thought  to  this  subject  appreciate  this  statement,  for  only 
they  know  how  very  few  of  our  young  men  are  giving  themselves  to 
this  work,  and  at  the  same  time  how  great  is  the  demand  for  such 
workers.  The  majority  of  our  young  men  want  either  to  go  as  foreign 
missionaries  or  to  take  charge  of  well-organized  churches.  The  sub- 
ject of  foreign  missions  has  heretofore  been  more  strongly  urged  upon 
their  attention  by  our  secretaries  and  others,  and  calls  from  organized 
churches  come  to  most  young  men  before  they  leave  the  seminary. 
In  both  these  classes  of  work  the  salaries  offered  are  larger  and  more 
certain,  and  the  opportunities  for  study  better,  and  hence  most  young- 
men  accept  calls  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  departments  of  work. 
This  result  follows  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  home 
field  have  not  been  fully  presented  to  our  young  men,  many  of  whom 
would  have  been  found  ready  to  respond,  even  in  the  face  of  all  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements  which  surround  it.  The  truth  is,  few 
of  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  ministry  for  some  years  have  any- 
thing like  all  adequate  knowledge  of  the  need  at  home,  even  in  our  older 
Synods.  Take,  for  example,  the  Synod  of  Nashville,  in  which  our 
Church  was  organized  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  what  are 
the  facts?  Out  of  a  population  of  about  1,250,000  only  250,000  are 
in  Sabbath-school,  and  only  300,000  in  the  church,  leaving  1,000,000 
out  of  Sabbath-school  and  950,000  out  of  the  church.  In  the  entire 
State  of  Tennessee  there  are  1,400,000  people  out  of  Sabbath-school, 
and  1,300,000  people  out  of  the  church.  The  combined  forces  of 
Christianity  have,  in  about  one  hundred  years,  gathered  less  than  one- 
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fifth  of  the  people  into  the  Sabbath-school,  and  less  than  one-fourth 
into  the  church.  There  are  400,000  children  in  the  State  not  in  any 
Sabbath-school.  In  a  hundred  years  our  Church  has  grown  to  135 
churches,  13,075  members,  and  10,431  Sabbath-school  pupils  and 
teachers.  We  have  churches  in  forty-four  counties  in  the  Synod,  and 
no  churches  in  thirty-three  counties.  In  the  Cumberland  Mountain 
country,  out  of  twenty -seven  counties  we  have  churches  in  only  six, 
and  that  in  a  section  rich  in  mineral  wealth  and  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped. This  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  is  true  of  other  Synods.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  Southeast  of  the  Mississippi  is 
15,000,000.  Of  this  population,  5,000,000  are  negroes  and  3,000,000 
poor  white  people,  so  that  more  than  half  of  our  population  are  "  pro- 
per subjects  of  home  mission  enterprise."  The  need  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  more  familiar  to  our  people  than  that  on  this  side,  yet 
none  the  less  real.  In  many  sections  of  our  most  highly  favored 
States  there  are  extensive  communities  where  the  people  have  no  Sab- 
bath-schools, no  churches,  and  no  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  plan 
of  salvation.  They  perish  for  the  lack  of  the  bread  of  life.  This  ex- 
tensive and  real  need  among  people  who  are  oui'  neighbors,  who  speak 
our  language  and  are  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  country,  race  and  blood, 
should  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who  are  entering 
the  service  of  him  whose  heart  was  moved  with  compassion  when  he 
saw  the  people  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

There  are  other  motives  which  should  lead  our  young  men  to  enter 
this  work,  but  they  must  be  mentioned  in  the  briefest  manner  possi- 
ble to  keep  this  note  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  articles  for  this 
department  of  our  Review. 

Gratitude  for  the  gift  of  Christ,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  the 
ordinances  of  the  church,  the  honor  of  having  been  introduced  into 
the  mmistry,  and  the  hopes  of  salvation  and  the  joys  and  rewards  of 
winning  souls,  should  prompt  our  young  men  to  enlist  in  this  cause. 

Pity  for  lost  si7iners  should  lead  them  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  these 
people.  A  father  living  in  the  mountain  section,  where  he  had  no 
Sabbath-school  for  his  children,  no  regular  preaching,  and  where  there 
were  large  families  in  which  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  church, 
said  to  me,  while  holding  a  meeting  there,  "  This  is  Macedonia ;  you 
Presbyterians  must  come  over  and  help  us.  Why  have  you  not  come 
sooner*? " 

Patriotism  should  fire  the  hearts  of  our  young  men  with  a  desire  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to  all  parts  of  our  country. 
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The  gospel  is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  means  of  civilization 
and  refinement.  It  promotes  the  reign  of  law  and  justice,  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  does  more  than  all  human  agencies  to  protect  men 
in  the  enjoyment  of  "life,  liberty,  and  property."  The  example  of 
Breathitt  county,  Ky.,  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  gospel.  There,  a  few  years  ago,  the  law  was  openly 
defied.  There  a  feud  had  arisen  and  spread  until  the  people  burned 
down  the  courthouse,  and  swore  no  more  courts  should  be  held.  The 
State  troops  were  called  out  and  by  force  and  at  the  expense  of  money 
and  blood,  restored  temporary  order,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  tribal  war  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  The  county 
won  for  itself  the  name  of  "Bloody  Breathitt."  At  that  time  there, 
were  no  churches  in  the  county.  Soon  afterwards  three  Presbyterian 
churches  were  organized.  Gradually  peace  and  order  were  restored, 
and  the  civil  authorities  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Christianity 
had  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  to  bring  about  a  change  for  the 
better,  to  promote  the  reign  of  law  and  justice,  of  peace  and  order. 
As  true  patriots  we  should  desire  to  give  to  all  parts  of  our  native 
land  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

The  interests  of  foreign  rnlssions  demand  that  we  cultivate  well  and 
thoroughly  the  home  field.  "No  home  missions;  no  foreign  missions." 
Every  army  must  have  a  "base  of  supplies,"  and  a  territory  from  which 
to  recruit.  Such  a  base  of  supplies  and  such  a  field  for  recruiting  is 
the  home  field.  Here  the  means  must  be  raised  and  here  the  re- 
cruits enlisted  for  the  foreign  field.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  expand 
or  contract  the  work  at  home,  Ave  increase  or  diminish  the  supply  of 
men  and  means  for  the  foreign  work.  If  instead  of  about  3,000 
churches  and  200,000  members,  we  had  15,000  churches  and  1,000,000 
members,  we  could  do  five  times  as  much  for  foreign  missions.  Espe- 
cially if  we  would  push  our  work  in  the  country  where  the  greater  per 
cent,  of  population  is,  would  we  increase  the  number  of  our  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  so  of  the  number  who  would  volunteer  to  go  as 
foreign  missionaries.  The  secretary  of  foreign  missions  tells  us  that 
eleven  hundred  of  our  churches  give  nothing  to  foreign  missions. 
Nine  hundred  of  these  churches  have  no  pastors;  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred no  regular  preaching.  Now,  if  these  churches  were  properly 
grouped  and  assisted  in  securing  and  sustaining  pastors,  they  would 
almost,  without  exception,  contribute  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions. 

Loyalty  to  Christ  demands  that  we  take  this  land  for  him.  It 
belongs  to  him;  but  Satan  has  a  large  part  of  the  territory  under 
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his  sway.  Christ  bids  us  go  in  and  possess  the  entire  land.  We 
cannot  refuse  nor  neglect  to  obey  the  command  without  being  guilty 
of  disloyalty  to  our  king.  He  has  assured  us  of  victory,  and  con- 
firmed this  assurance  in  every  Synod  where  the  work  has  been  un- 
dertaken. Witness  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  face  of  a  need  so  great, 
motives  so  strong,  commands  so  plain,  assurances  so  cheering,  and 
rewards  so  precious,  we  dare  not  neglect  this  work  which  lies  at 
our  very  doors,  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  speaks  aloud  right  in  our 
ears.  "  We  do  not  well;  this  is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our 
peace ;  if  we  tarry  till  the  morning  light,  some  mischief  wdll  come  upon 
us;  now,  therefore,  come,  that  we  may  go  and  tell  the  king's  house- 
hold." 

Shelbymlle,  Tenn.  W.  C.  Clark. 


OUR  OWN  BOOK  OF  PEAISE. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Quarterly  appears  a  call  to  our  be- 
loved church  to  do  what  is  of  great  importance  in  preparing  a  single 
standard  collection,  arrangement  and  composition  of  "psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  "  suited  to  our  Southern  Church.  As  I  was 
one  of  the  ad  interim  committee  appointed  to  report  on  this  subject 
to  the  Assembly  at  Macon  in  1893,  and  as  our  committee  did  not 
meet,  and  therefore  made  only  a  tentative  report,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  me,  honored  in  this  capacit}^,  to  represent  the  Synod  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  an  unsought  distinction  and  undeserved  selection,  to  add  some- 
thing by  way  of  explanation  and  disclaimer  of  what  appears  in  this 
call. 

1.  The  Assembly  which  called  our  committee  to  perform  so  impor- 
tant a  duty  made  no  provision  for  travelling  or  incidental  expenses. 
As  the  members  lived  far  apart,  our  only  resort  was  to  correspondence. 
Our  chairman  used  all  possible  diligence,  and  each  member  replied  as 
promptl}^  as  possible.  It  was  not  possible  for  us  even  to  initiate  a 
movement  to  prepare  a  new  book.  Our  Committee  of  Publication  was 
issuing  one  of  the  books  of  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  by  the 
authority  of  a  former  Assembly.  Another  of  his  books,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix by  the  late  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  D.  D.,  was  much  in  use. 
As  Rev.  Robert  P.  Kerr,  D.  D.,  with  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of 
several  other  distinguished  ministers  of  our  church  and  the  critical  re- 
view of  a  musical  expert,  had  prepared  a  book,  Hymns  of  the  Ages, 
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nearer  in  likeness  to  our  Psalms  and  Hymns  than  any  other,  the 
committee  agreed  to  submerge  all  different  desires  in  the  report  re- 
commending the  adoption  of  Dr.  Kerr's  book.  After  discussion,  the 
Assembly  approved  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  author  as  modi- 
fied in  discussion,  and  recommended  its  use  by  our  churches.  This 
left  us  with  more  than  one  approved  book  of  sacred  song  for  our 
churches,  a  state  to  be  deplored.  The  need  still  is  to  prepare  and 
adopt  one  book  for  all  our  churches.  This  is  the  more  felt  from  the 
fact  that  many  churches  still  hold  on  to  our  own  old  book  with  good 
reason  until  we  get  one  better,  and  others  use  books  without  the  en- 
dorsement of  our  Assembly;  while  the  success  of  sister  churches, 
notablj^  and  last  of  our  sister  church  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
point  the  way  for  us  to  follow  to  have  a  book  of  praise  distinctively 
our  own. 

2.  This  is  not  meant  to  depreciate  the  several  series  prepared  by 
Dr.  Kobinson,  which  have  merited  all  the  praise  they  have  received, 
or  the  book  prepared  by  Dr.  Kerr ;  nor  need  we  agree  wholly  with  the 
apparent  depreciation  often  found  of  the  several  numbers  of  Gospel 
Hymns.  Some  of  the  hymns  of  these  numbers  have  only  limited  value 
and  temporary  usefulness  and  incidental  merit,  but  when  the  occasion 
of  their  origin  or  use  and  their  history  are  fully  written,  they  will  not 
need  defence.  Inferior  imitations  or  unworthy  rivals  are  not  to  be  de- 
fended. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  of  these  hymns 
have  been  the  outburst  of  the  religious  revival  work  which  they 
largely  express  and  assist  and  embody.  Many  of  the  best  of  them 
have  found  permanent  place  in  the  hymn-book  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  which  has  found  such  favor  in  that  church,  and 
has  justly  reminded  us  to  do  likewise.  These  Gospel  Hyinns  are  not 
faultless.  They  lack  the  law  element.  They  call  rather  to  loving  ser- 
vice and  earnest  devotion  than  to  repentance.  But  those  who  use 
them  have  not  been  the  feeblest  ministers  of  law  as  well  as  of  love,  of 
repentance  as  well  as  of  faith.  They  have  also  served  to  give  the  gos- 
pel in  song  as  well  as  in  sermon,  as  the  angels  did  that  night  when 
Christ  came.  They  have  been  the  messengers  of  this  Christ  to  win 
many  to  him,  to  cheer  and  comfort  many  more,  and  to  teach  the  truth 
they  sing.  There  is  a  distinct  method  and  purpose  of  the  composers 
of  the  music  for  these  songs  which  should  be  understood  when  we 
come  to  estimate  their  value.  The  composers  and  leaders  give  cogent 
reasons  for  the  method  and  principles  involved  in  their  use.  The 
hymns  give  prominence  to  faith  in  Christ,  the  power  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  the  peace  of  God,  and  the  life  of  victory  and  joy  so  sweetly 
sung  by  the  best  of  our  older  sacred  poets.  We  will  understand  that 
this  dissent  from  some  in  a  general  casting  out  of  use  of  most  of  the 
Gospel  Hymns  is  only  an  earnest  plea  of  one,  who  has  given  considera- 
ble time  to  their  study  and  use,  not  to  reject  or  condemn  them  hastily 
or  without  full  and  impartial  investigation  of  their  claims. 

3.  In  this  understanding  we  cannot  urge  too  earnestly  the  call  to 
our  church  to  provide  a  book  of  praise  distinctively  our  own.  Even 
the  name  should  be  carefully  chosen.  It  should  bind  us  back  to  our 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  The  contents  should  include  the  best  of  the 
hymns  and  tunes  of  our  historic  faith  and  conservatism,  founded  on 
the  inerrant  Scriptures  as  inspired  of  God  and  in  use  among  us. 
Even  the  awkwardly-arranged  hymn  and  tune  edition  was  not  so  much 
deficient  in  itself  as  in  the  failure  of  our  people  to  use  it.  Other  se- 
lections, such  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  adopted, 
as  sound  scriptural,  mellifluous,  edifying,  praiseful  and  worshipful, 
should  have  a  place.  The  words  and  tunes  which  our  fathers  and 
mothers  used,  and  whose  every  note  has  a  meaning  and  an  association, 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  There  are  many  of  these  particularly 
suited  to  our  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  while  many  more  link  .us 
with  the  church  universal.  Good  and  suitable  as  the  new  book  for 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  is  for  our  dear  brethren  of  that  sis- 
ter church,  it  is  not  exactly  the  book  we  need  for  our  traditions,  cus- 
toms and  usages.  The  books  of  Dr.  Robinson  are  very  good,  but  they 
are  from  a  colder  climate  and  a  more  critical  culture.  Other  books, 
so  far  as  importing  strange  tunes,  dissociating  familiar  words  from 
familiar  music,  and  adopting  harmonies,  however  desirable  in  their 
foreign  homes,  yet  unsuited  to  our  tastes,  are  not  the  books  we  need. 
They  will  not  rest  and  rejoice  the  heart  and  satisfy  the  ear  of  the 
generation  now  in  middle  life  and  of  those  who  are  passing  away.  They 
will  not  train  the  rising  generations  in  full  and  exact  sympathy  with 
the  justifiable  past.  They  will  rob  our  children  of  that  body  of  di- 
vinity in  song  and  that  storehouse  of  harmony  and  praise  from  which 
our  orthodox  conservatism  has  been  so  happily  drawn  and  so  largely 
taught.  We  little  realize  how  much  our  songs  in  the  sanctuary  have 
to  do  in  making  the  worshippers  strong,  their  tempers  true,  their 
characters  conservative,  and  their  lives  courageous.  On  many  a  bat- 
tle-field and  in  many  a  camp  these  songs  have  nerved  strong  men  to 
fight,  and  their  associations  have  made  them  humane  and  tender.  On 
many  a  moral  mission  and  in  many  a  spiritual  struggle  these  have  re- 
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called  a  mother's  cradle- crooning  or  a  father's  lullaby  that  first  melted 
to  tears  and  then  aroused  to  conquer.  Doubtless  we  would  do  well  to 
test  this  when  in  depression,  halting  or  gloom  over  the  dark  day,  or 
under  temptation,  or  before  the  enemy.  By  all  this  blessed  ministry 
of  song  which  has  had  so  large  a  part  in  moulding  our  characters  and 
forming  our  principles,  and  in  sustaining  us  in  holy  Uving  and  happy 
dying,  we  should  be  aroused  to  one  earnest  effort  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish our  own  book  of  praise,  of  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs, 
and  including  such  songs  of  real  merit  and  melody  as  our  later  days 
have  furnished  with  a  power  to  live  and  a  ministry  to  move.  The  col- 
lection should  not  be  too  large.  Let  a  committee  be  raised  represent- 
ing all  parts  of  our  church,  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  and 
acquaintance  with  our  hymnology,  and  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and 
useful  from  other  sources,  and  having  full  sympathy  with  our  past  and 
hopeful  of  our  future.  Then  let  sufficient  time  be  given  and  means 
provided  to  warrant  the  labor  necessary,  and  to  secure  a  result  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  the  cause.  We  should  leave  nothing 
undone  or  unprovided  to  secure  our  own  hooh  of  praise. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  A.  D.  MgCluke. 


OUR  BOOK  OF  PRAISE:  HYMNS  OF  THE  AGES. 

In  the  last  Quaeterly,  under  the  above  heading,  appeared  an  article 
in  which  the  writer  says  of  the  hymnology  of  the  church,  that  "  to  a  plain 
observer  and  a  practical  man  it  seems  that  our  church  is  all  at  sea  in 
this  respect."  Then  a  kindly  criticism  is  made  upon  the  committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  recommended  the  adoption  of  Hymns  of 
the  Ages.  Let  me  say  that  the  Hymns  of  the  Ages,  the  name  of  which 
was  retained  by  request  of  many  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  Macon,  is  practically  the  hymn-book  of  the  church,  for  acting  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Assembly  the  Committee  of  Publication 
assumed  the  entire  control  of  its  publication  and  sale  for  twenty 
years,  which  is  about  the  life-time  of  a  hymn-book.  It  is  going  into 
use  rapidly  in  our  churches,  and  about  eighteen  thousand  copies  have 
been  taken.  It  was  not  prepared  with  a  view  to  making  money  by  the 
compiler,  and  he  has  not  yet  gotten  back  what  he  invested.  The  Com- 
mittee gets  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  on  every  dollar's  worth 
sold,  and  is  not  at  any  expense  for  the  stereotype  plates,  the  purchase 
of  copyrights,  or  the  manufacturing  of  the  books. 

Before  Hymns  of  the  Ages  was  published  the  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation had  repeatedly  declined  to  prepare  a  new  book,  because  of  the 
16 
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great  expense ;  and  then  Dr.  Kerr  at  his  own  cost  prepared  the  collec- 
tion, giving  it  the  labor  of  several  years,  assisted  by  Rev,  Drs.  M.  D. 
Hoge,  W.  A.  Campbell,  W.  S.  Lacy,  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  J.  P.  Smith, 
and  Professor  N.  B.  Clapp,  one  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  work  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. This  he  offered  to  do,  only  asking  that  he  be  paid  for  the  cost  of 
the  stereotype  plates.  The  Committee  on  Hvmn-books  recommended 
the  Assembly  to  accept  this  offer.  Dr.  Hazen,  who  was  present  at  the 
Assembly,  advised  against  this  plan,  on  the  ground  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publication  could  not  then  afford  the  money  required  for  the 
purchase  of  the  plates.  So  the  Assembly  authorized  Dr.  Hazen  and 
the  Committee  of  Publication  to  make  the  best  business  arrangement 
possible  for  the  sale  of  the  book.  The  arrangement  made,  and  now 
standing,  is  that  the  compiler  should  own  the  plates,  and  furnish 
all  the  books  required  for  the  committee  in  Richmond,  and  that 
the  committee  should  have  thirty-three  and  one -third  per  cent, 
of  all  sales.  Furthermore,  it  was  agreed  that  the  committee  should 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  the  book.  So  the  church  controls 
Hymjis  of  the  Ages  for  twenty  years,  and  that  is  as  long  as  a 
hymn-book  will  stand  without  revision,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress  of  hymnology.  It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  an 
arrangement  more  advantageous  to  the  church,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  critics  and  pastors  using  Hymns  of  the  Ages  declare  that 
it  is  not  only  gotten  up  in  the  highest  style  of  the  printer's  art,  but 
also  that  it  contains  about  every  good  hymn  extant,  set  to  tunes  which 
ai-e  the  cream  of  all  musical  literature  of  America  and  Europe. 

For  the  General  Assembly  to  get  up  a  new  hymn-book  now  would 
hardly  be  fair,  for  at  their  request  Dr.  Kerr  had  prepared  a  set  of 
plates  for  the  word  edition,  and  cancelled  his  contract  with  A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  his  publisher,  cutting  off  all  sales 
in  the  North,  and  turned  over  the  whole  business  to  the  Richmond 
Committee  of  Publication  of  the  General  Assembly,  under  contract 
that  no  other  concern  should  be  allowed  to  publish  or  sell  the  books 
for  ten  years;  with  the  privilege,  on  part  of  the  committee,  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  contract  for  ten  years  additional.  Dr.  Kerr  is  still  will- 
ing to  sell  to  the  Committee  of  Publication  the  plates  and  copyright  at 
cost,  less  such  an  amount  as  may  be  deemed  just,  for  the  use  already 
made  of  the  plates  in  printing  the  several  editions. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  setting  these  facts  before  the  church.  They 
are  true,  being  compiled  from  written  statements. 

J.  Calvin  Stewart. 
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Having  read  with  interest  the  article  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Quarterly  on  "Our  Book  of  Praise,"  and  also  been  privileged  to 
peruse  the  foregoing  in  the  present  number,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
while  the  writers  have  brought  to  notice  an  important  matter,  they 
have  not  struck  the  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  several  hymnals 
now  used  in  our  church,  nor  those  to  be  met  in  the  preparation  of  a 
new  one  which  they  suggest.  To  my  mind,  the  trouble  lies  in  another 
and  more  serious  direction. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  objections  made  by  a  few  to  the  old 
jPsalms  and  Hymns,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  that  collection 
still  holds  its  own  and  serves  its  purpose  in  so  many  of  our  churches, 
it  seems  evident  that  it  has  not  yet  lost  its  suitability  for  general  use ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  a  few  of  our  more  restless  spirits  in  some  of 
our  stronger  churches,  forgetting  the  loyalty  that  was  due  to  church 
authority,  of  their  own  motion  laid  aside  the  recognized  hymnal  of 
the  church,  and  adopted  those  of  outside  and  independent  publishers, 
it  might  have  occupied  the  place  of  honor  until  reverently  laid  aside, 
when  another  edition,  revised  and  improved,  had  been  made  ready 
authoritatively  to  take  its  place.  Afterwards  the  same  spirit  of  unrest 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Assembly,  and  led  to  the  authorizing  of 
the  Robinson  Series,  thereby  ratifying  and  making  lawful  what  was 
at  first  a  defection  in  church  loyalty.  That  any  of  our  congregations 
should  have  cast  off  conformity  with  what  the  church  had  provided 
and  authorized  for  use  in  worship,  without  first  receiving  the  sanction 
of  our  church  courts,  and  that  the  church  herself,  by  her  highest  court, 
should  have  recognized  this  lack  of  loyalty,  is  to  my  mind  more  seri- 
ously to  be  regarded  than  the  attainment  of  a  fancied  perfection  in  the 
church  hymnal.  But  the  fact  that  the  new  hymnals  had  their  origin  in 
quarters  beyond  church  authority,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  been 
authorized,  and  were  possessed  of  much  merit,  was  sufficient  to  hinder 
their  universal  approval ;  and  besides,  another  element  of  discord  was 
introduced  in  that,  if  one  foreigner  was  welcomed  why  may  not  others  % 
and  when  one  of  our  esteemed  and  most  popular  pastors,  acknowledged 
to  be  well  fitted  to  perform  the  service,  was  found  to  have  devoted  his 
time,  talents  and  means  to  research  in  the  direction  desired,  and  with 
the  help  of  several  able  co-workers  had  produced  a  work  worthy  of 
the  church's  adoption,  and  which  was  presented  to  her  as  a  labor  of 
love,  it  was  most  natural  that  it  also  should  have  been  received  with 
favor  and  accepted.  But  the  church,  by  this  further  action  of  her 
Assembly,  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  independency  which  it  will  find  dif- 
ficult to  exorcise,  and  which  crops  out  in  other  directions. 
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It  is  most  desirable  that  the  church  should  endeavor  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  fidelity  in  her  membership,  which  we  confess  with  regret  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  way  much  more  pronounced  in  other  denominations. 
A  sense  of  the  superiority  of  our  church  in  every  way — in  her  worship, 
her  doctrines,  her  ministry,  and  even  her  hymnals  for  praise — should 
be  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  her  people.  They  ought  to  be  to  them 
the  best,  because  they  come  nearest  to  our  ideals  of  what  the  church 
of  God  ought  to  be — most  scriptural;  but  also  they  ought  to  take 
pride  in  all  her  interests,  because  she  is  our  church,  which  we  desire 
to  hand  down  to  our  children  pure,  strong  and  vigorous  in  the  work 
of  the  Master. 

But  both  the  writer  of  the  first  article  and  Mr.  McCluer  suggest 
another  committee  to  compile  yet  another  hymn-book !  Without  first 
securing  the  fidelity  of  the  people  and  their  willingness  to  adopt  it, 
this  would  only  be  perpetuating  the  trouble  by  enlarging  the  field  of 
choice.  The  Assembly  might  authorize  a  new  book,  but  it  has  no 
power  to  enforce  its  acceptance,  and  the  only  hope  of  its  being  suc- 
cessfully introduced  must  lie  in  bringing  the  people  back  to  a  higher 
sense  of  the  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  church  and  its  authorized  courts. 
But  is  it  probable  that  any  compilation  of  hymns,  by  even  the  most 
talented  of  our  ministry,  will  meet  with  approval  in  all  quarters,  or 
be  generally  approved?  "Many  men,  many  minds,"  and  with  two 
hundred  thousand  to  please  it  is  far  from  probable.  And  in  what  re- 
spect would  such  a  compilation  be  better  than  the  church  already  has 
in  the  Hymns  of  the  Ages?  It  is  the  work  of  our  own  men,  the 
result  of  years  of  labor,  the  cream  drawn  from  every  source,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  very  widely — universally  is  more  than  can  be  ex- 
pected— acknowledged  as  excellent  in  its  doctrinal  arrangement,  its 
poetic  sentiment,  and  its  musical  setting.  Besides,  being  already  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  our  best  churches,  and  issued  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  the  church  could  possibly  procure  another,  it  will  be  the  best  of 
wisdom  for  the  church  to  foster  its  adoption,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  But  to  this  end,  and  for  the  good  of  the  chm'ch  in  all  its  de- 
partments of  beneficence,  it  is  essential  that  the  Assembly  find  means 
of  enforcing  its  enactments,  and  the  people  encouraged  to  take  a  pa- 
triotic pride  in  their  acceptance  of  them. 

E.  W. 


IX.  CRITICISMS  AND  REVIEWS. 


Fostek's  Ckeation,  etc. 
Ckeation:  God  in  Time  and  Space.  By  Randolph  S.  Foster^  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton ;  Cin- 
cinnati :  Cranston  &  Curtis.  1895.  Pp.  xiii..  365.  Price,  $3.00. 
Bishop  Foster  does  not  here  appear  as  possessing  the  "happy  'vantage  of  a 
kneeling  knee."  He  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  every  reader,  whether  learned 
or  unlearned,  "will  find  here  a  profitable  and  fascinating  study" ;  as  he  turns  page 
after  page,  he  will  feel  himself  filling  up  with  wonder  until  "he  cannot  fail  to  be 
entranced  and  lifted";  he  will  find  himself  and  all  things  transfigured  into  a  new 
significance  ;  "no  reader,"  he  affirms,  "will  find  himself  troubled  to  understand 
any  sentence,  even  where  the  subject  is  obscure."  He  almost  demands  that  every 
minister  shall  hasten  to  read  his  book.  "  It  will  take  them  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed ruts;"  "it  will  supply  them  with  the  richest  illustrations  of  great  themes; " 
"it  will  impart  zest  and  variety  to  their  ministrations;"  "it  will  broaden  their 
view  of  the  divine  method  and  operations;  "  "it  will  put  them  into  possession  of 
the  highest  proofs  of  the  infinite  greatness  of  the  almighty  Being; "  "it  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hungry  and  often  distracted  people  to  whom 
they  preach  ;  "  "it  will  save  them  from  the  crudities  into  which  all  must  fall  who 
are  uninformed  on  points  which  more  and  more  engage  educated  thought. "  The 
author  has  left  little  in  the  way  of  praise  to  be  said  by  the  reviewer.  We  invite 
the  Bishop  to  reflect  upon  a  line  from  Troilus  and  Cressida:  "Whatever  praises 
itself  but  in  the  deed  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Bishop's  clearness  and  simplicity  of  sentence,  take  the 
following  definition  of  sin,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  a  superior  one : 

' '  Sin  is  any  self-determination  or  purpose  of  a  free  being  or  person  to  do  an 
act,  or  any  indulgence  of  a  feeling,  or  any  gratification  of  a  natural  passion  which 
he  knows  or  believes  to  be  wrong,  or  any  inexcusable  neglect  to  show  kindness  to 
persons  in  distress  where  the  opportunity  offers,  or  any  intentional  unkindness,  or 
any  want  of  love  unfeigned  toward  God  or  man— any  violation  of  the  law  of  God 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  or  in  failure  to  keep  it,  of  which  the  person  is  aware 
at  the  time  when  the  intention  exists  or  the  neglect  takes  place. "    (P.  248. ) 

As  a  specimen  of  his  rhetoric,  and  also  of  his  theological  view  as  to  man's  primi- 
tive state,  take  the  following  description  of  Adam  in  Eden.  After  telling  us  that, 
when  Adam  appeared,  he  had  nothing  but  his  body  and  his  personal  powers,  ab- 
solutely naked,  no  knowledge,  no  tools,  no  food,  and  no  provision  for  health  and 
comfort,  the  Bishop  writes : 

"Thus  poor  and  seemingly  poorly  equipped,  he  commenced  a  lonely  stran- 
ger in  the  universe  and  on  the  earth,  which  was  to  be  his  temporary  home.  The 
elements  were  unfriendly,  and  much  of  the  abounding  life  about  him  hostile  and 
eager  to  make  him  a  prey.    He  was  unequal  to  cope  with  them,  and  without 
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means  of  self -protection.  They  were  fleeter  and  stronger  than  he.  If  his  first 
consciousness  was  not  one  of  surprise  and  terror,  it  could  only  be  because  of  some 
strange  inner  support  which  ministered  to  his  helpless  need.  What  was  his  first 
thought  and  feeling  :  who  can  surmise  ?  He  had  no  clothes,  but  was  not  ashamed. 
There  were  two  of  them,  as  after  results  show.  They  became  acquainted  and  set 
up  housekeeping  in  an  empty  world.  We  cannot  think  of  them  without  being 
moved  to  sympathy.  How  lonely  they  must  have  felt,  and  frightened,  too,  when 
the  sun  went  down,  and  night  came  on,  and  the  stars  came  out  !  The  earth  was 
their  bed,  and  that  wonderful  sky  of  Middle  Asia  their  canopy.  No  doubt  wearied 
and  anxious  nature  slept  sweetly  that  first  night  under  that  brilliant  sky ;  we  may 
hope  it  was  calm  and  peaceful.  Next  morning  there  were  urgent  needs  of  food. 
.  .  .  They  go  out  in  the  great  world  to  make  a  home.  How  helpless  they  look  !  " 
(P.  236.) 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a  series  of  Studies  in  Theology.  Prolegomena, 
Theism,  The  Supernatural  Book  are  the  titles  of  the  volumes  which  have  preceded 
it.  There  are  more  to  follow.  The  author  has  written  more  than  half  a  dozen 
volumes  besides  the  ones  mentioned.  In  the  volume  before  us,  the  author  dis- 
cusses "The  Method  of  the  Eternal  Cause,"  "Space  Measures  of  the  Universe," 
"The  Inorganic  Universe,"  "Masses  of  Matter,"  "The  Solar  System,"  "Economies 
of  the  Inorganic  Universe,"  "Beyond  the  Solar  System,"  "Time  Measures  of  the 
Universe,"  "Dawn  of  the  Life  System,"  "The  Organic  Universe,"  "Man," 
"  Other  Worlds  Inhabited."  These  topics  are  discussed  not  so  much  scientifically 
and  philosophically  as  rhetorically. 

Our  author's  main  purpose  is  to  impress  the  imagination  of  his  reader.  For 
example,  he  tells  us  that  it  would  take  an  express  train,  running  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-eight  miles  an  hour,  8,000  years  to  cross  the  outer  orbit  of  Neptune,  60,000 
years  to  reach  our  nearest  solar  neighbor,  and  1,080,000,000  years  to  reach  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  visible  universe.  Again,  he  illustrates  by  the  telegraph :  A 
message  would  go  around  the  earth  seven  times  in  one  second,  from  the  earth  to 
the  moon  in  little  more  than  one  second,  to  the  sun  in  eight  minutes,  to  Alpha 
Centauri  in  three  years.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  main  value  of  our  author's  book ; 
it  serves  to  impress  the  imagination  with  the  vastness  of  space,  and  with  the  dura- 
tion of  time,  and  with  the  wonders  of  creation.  He  almost  passionately  commends 
his  book  to  preachers. 

We  discover  one  piece  of  speculation.  The  author  says  it  is  "novel."  We 
agree  with  him,  and  then  go  beyond  him  and  say  it  is  absurd.  Concerning  it  he 
writes  the  following  nervous  and  fretful  paragraph : 

"  Scientists  and  speculative  developmentists  and  evolutionists  reject  it  because 
it  is  out  of  harmony  with  their  theories.  All  materialists  reject  it  on  the  same 
ground.  Popular  theology  will  be  disturbed  by  it,  because  it  will  require  some 
new  constructions  of  long  regnant  notions.  Dualists  and  trichotomists  will  rise  up 
against  it  as  out  of  harmony  with  their  conclusions.  Philosophical  idealists  will 
be  offended  because  it  gives  reality  to  the  body  and  accords  it  actual  existence. 
Literalists  and  verbalists  will  hurl  texts  and  creeds  against  it,  and  will  scent  heresy. 
None  of  these  things  alarm  us.  We  have  but  one  solicitude,  that  is,  to  get  at  the 
truth."    (P.  225.) 

It  will  take  the  "space-measures"  of  the  universe  to  compass  the  egotism  of 
our  author,  but  the  "time-measures"  of  his  own  mortal  life  will  be  ample  to  ex- 
plode his  "  novel "  theory.  Science,  metaphysics,  theology,  materialism,  idealism, 
dualism,  the  words  and  creeds  of  Christendom  are  all  confessedly  against  the 
novelty,  but  none  of  these  things  "alarm"  the  unterrified  propounder  and  ex- 
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pounder.  What  is  this  revolutionizing  novelty  ?  It  can  be  put  into  a  single  sen- 
tence. So  stated,  it  will  be  ofifensive  to  the  author,  but  it  will  be  true,  not  a 
caricature.  The  very  statement  will  uncover  its  absurdity.  Here  it  is :  Man  is  a 
spirit  incarcerated  in  an  animal.  We  are  not  explicitly  told  how  he  got  into  the 
animal ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  is  greatly  restricted  and  degraded  by  such  an 
imprisonment;  and  we  are  told  that  death  will  be  his  emancipation,  and  that  he 
and  that  animal  will  then  be  parted  from  each  other  forever. 

Let  us  quote  the  Bishop :  '  *  Man  is  a  spirit,  as  to  essence  or  substance  of  his 
being."  (P.  219.)  That  is  very  explicit.  The  Bishop  means  what  he  says,  that 
man  is  but  one  substance,  and  that  one  substance  is  immaterial.  "The  organism 
(the  body),"  he  says  again,  "is  no  part  of  him,  but  is  simply  a  temporary  home  in 
which  he  begins  his  existence  and  by  means  of  which  he  is  initiated  into  his  proper 
self -hood."  (P.  219.)  This  language  is  also  explicit.  The  Bishop  contends  for 
its  face  meaning.  Man's  physical  organism,  strictly  and  literally,  is  no  part  of 
him.  Again,  the  Bishop  defines  by  saying,  "The  life  of  the  organism,  whatever 
that  maybe,  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  any  other  animal  organism." 
(P.  220.)  Again  the  language  is  explicit.  The  human  body,  he  explains,  is  com- 
posed of  material  elements,  and  in  that  body  there  dwells  an  animal  soul,  "animal 
pure  and  simple."  He  goes  on  with  his  novelty  by  saying,  "This  marks  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  man  and  all  animal  existences."  (P.  220.)  What  then  is 
precisely  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  cow  ?  The  cow  is  an  animal  which 
has  no  man  living  in  its  body  and  using  its  legs,  eyes,  ears,  horns,  and  so  on.  A 
man,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  animal  inhabited  by  a  human  spirit,  and  that  spirit  is 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  properly  denominated  human.  But  the  Bishop  ad- 
vances his  hypothesis  a  little  further:  "It  is  our  contention  that  the  immortal 
spirit  is  man,  and  that  the  physical  organism  and  the  animal  soul  which  are  made 
with  it  and  for  it  are  both  and  alike  but  temporary  adjuncts  to  him,  serving  an 
end  and  then  disappearing  forever."  (P.  221.)  This  is  plain.  It  says  that  the 
physical  organism  and  the  animal  soul,  when  they  have  served  their  purpose, 
"disappear  forever."  This  "compound  of  the  inorganic  elements  vitalized," 
called  a  body,  is  "simply  a  transient  accident,"  "an  external  thing  to  which  for 
a  time  and  a  purpose  he  sustains  certain  relations. "  But  what  is  the  bearing  of 
this  hypothesis  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ?  Let  the  Bishop  answer  in 
his  own  words :  ' '  The  cessation  by  death  of  its  functions,  and  of  the  animal  soul 
which  used  it  as  an  instrument  to  certain  earthly  ends,  probably  does  not  leave  the 
man  without  the  need  of  a  body in  the  future  life.  (P.  227.)  In  the  next  world 
man  can  "  probably"  get  on  without  a  body — withoTit  the  animal  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  earthly  life.  But  suppose  the  fact  is  coutrarj^  to  the  probability, 
and  man  must  have  a  body,  or  some  animal  companionship  ?  The  Bishop  answers : 
God  "  now  provides  another  tenement  suited  to  the  higher  sphere  to  which  the 
immortal  tenant  is  advanced."  (P.  227.)  At  the  most  the  resurrection  is  not 
probable.  If  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  have  a  body,  or  to  live  in  some  animal, 
God  will  not  raise  the  old  body,  or  animal,  but  will  make  a  new  one  that  will  serve 
the  purpose. 

The  author  has  already  pronounced  upon  his  novelty,  that  it  would  be  re- 
garded as'against  all  science,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  would  emit  the  * '  scent 
of  heresy."    We  agree  with  him  upon  this  point. 
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Although  we  have  found  a  few  faults  with  the  Bishop  for  a  too  free  indulgence 
in  laudatory  language  about  his  book,  for  his  overwrought  declamation  upon  the 
subjects  he  handles,  and  for  his  ridiculous  piece  of  speculation  about  the  body  of 
man,  yet  we  have  found  his  book  entertaining  reading.  The  title  leads  us  to  expect 
some  severe  form  of  discussion,  but  the  volume  turns  out  to  be  a  pleasant,  illus- 
trative and  declamatory  address  to  the  reader's  imagination,  and  to  appeal  success- 
fully to  the  imagination  is  neither  easy  nor  profitless. 

The  last  number  of  the  Methodist  Remew  contains  a  declamatory  notice  of  this 
book  in  which  the  writer's  sentences  have  spasms  as  he  lashes  them  beyond  their 
strength.  He  cries  out,  "  Without  exaggeration  a  sublime  book,  a  tremendous 
book!.  .  .  The  amount  of  cerebral  phosphorus  consumed  in  making  this  blazing 
book  would  almost  turn  a  midnight  ocean  into  a  sea  of  fire.  The  nebula  in  Orion 
is  not  more  dense  with  crowded  light-centres  than  is  this  radiant  volume  with  its 
aggregation  of  shining  facts,  making  to  the  mind  an  immeasurable  but  ordered 
splendor.  In  its  chapters  one  sees  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  universe  ; 
sees  also  that  the  human  intellect  is  a  giant  able  to  pick  up  worlds  as  playthings 
and  spin  them  on  the  finger  tip,  or  bowl  them  as  arguments  along  the  course  of  its 
reasoning ;  one  hears  them  roll  and  rumble  from  preface  to  conclusion  of  this 
large,  long  book."  Is  this  sarcasm?  or  is  it  a  sublime"  review,  a  "tremendous  " 
review?  K.  A.  Webb. 

Clarksville,  Tenn, 

Baird's  The  Huguenots  and  Revocation,  Etc. 
The  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  op  Nantes.    By  Henry  M. 

Baird,  Professor  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Author  of  the 

Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  etc.    'i^ew  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sous. 

1895.    Two  Vols.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii.,  566,  and  xx.,  604.  $7.50. 

These  volumes  form  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  works  by  the  same  author 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Huguenots  from  the  beginning  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  France  down  to  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  under  the 
consulate  of  Napoleon  A.  D.,  1802.  The  first  two  volumes  of  this  series  relate  the 
story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  and  their  varied  fortunes  until  they  become 
identified  with  the  interests  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  It  is  remarkable  with  what 
rapidity  Protestantism  spread  in  France  during  this  period,  even  in  the  midst  of 
persecution  and  civil  war.  As  early  as  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Huguenots,  their  adherents  are  estimated  to  have  numbered 
four  hundred  thousand.  The  venerable  and  heroic  figure  of  Admiral  Coligny 
towers  above  all  others  during  this  period.  The  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  is 
its  most  tragic  event. 

The  next  two  volumes  of  this  series  are  entitled,  27ie  Huguenots  and  Henry  of 
Namrre.  On  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Francis  I.,  by  the  death  of  Francis  II  , 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  without  heirs,  Henry  the  young  king  of  Navarre  be- 
came the  heir  to  the  French  throne,  through  his  father  the  head  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  He  was  a  Protestant  by  education  and  by  profession,  and  it  was  by  the 
aid  of  the  Huguenots  that  he  secure  the  crown.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  an 
energetic  ruler,  but  licentious  in  life,  and,  probably,  destitute  of  any  sincere,  or 
at  any  rate,  profound  religious  convictions.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that. 
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led  by  considerations  of  personal  and  political  expediency,  he  abandoned  the  Pro- 
testant for  the  Catholic  connection.  He  claimed,  and  no  doubt  honestly,  that  he 
believed  this  to  be  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  and  that  he  would  thus 
be  enabled  better  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  former  co-religionists.  It  was 
then  that  he  issued  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  religious  toleration 
to  the  Huguenots,  A.  I).  1598. 

The  present  volumes,  The  Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
continue  the  history  from  the  death  of  Henry  IV. ,  and  the  accession  of  his  son, 
Louis  XIII.,  to  the  beginning  of  this  century.  They  "constitute  an  independent 
history,  intended  to  be  complete  in  itself,  of  the  causes  and  effects,  proximate  and 
remote,  of  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes."  Arranging  the  whole  period  covered 
by  this  work  into  subdivisions  corresponding  to  the  political  history  it  would  natu- 
rally fall  into  three:  First,  The  Huguenots  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  from 
1610  to  1643.  Second,  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  1643  to  1715.  Third, 
From  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ,  to  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon.  But  our  author, 
with  a  genuine  historical  instinct,  preserves  more  thoroughly  the  unity  of  his 
narrative  by  drawing  his  divisions  from  the  subject  itself,  and  comprises  the 
whole  in  six  books : 

1.  The  Huguenot  wars  and  the  reduction  of  La  Rochelle,  the  great  stronghold 
of  the  Huguenots,  1610-1629. 

2.  Quiet  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1629-1660.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  government  of  France  was  administered  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  his 
successor  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who,  though  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Roman  church,  resisted  the  clamors  of  the  French  clergy  for  the  destruction  of 
the  religious  rights  of  the  Huguenots. 

3.  The  Edict  Undermined,  1660-1685,  when  Louis  XIV.,  while  professing  to 
maintain  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  set  himself  systematically,  persistently,  and  remorse- 
lessly to  rob  the  Huguenots  of  the  rights  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  the 
Edict,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  repeal. 

4.  The  Revocation  and  the  Sequel  1685-1702.  The  revocation  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  the  Dragonnades  and  other  violent  forms  of  compulsion  in  the 
effort  to  make  France  all  Catholic.  The  consequence  was  that  a  great  migration 
set  in  by  which  France  was  robbed  of  perhaps  half  a  million  of  its  best  citizens. 
At  the  same  time  those  who  remained  resorted  to  secret  conventicles,  by  which 
Protestantism  was  preserved  from  utter  extinction. 

5.  The  fifth  book  relates  the  armed  uprising  of  the  Camisards,  and  the  war  of 
the  Cevennes,  which  was  finally  put  down  in  1710.  The  heroic  and  romantic  ad- 
ventures of  Jean  Cavalier  belong  to  this  period. 

6.  Book  six  is  entitled  The  Desert  and  the  Re-establishment  of  Protestantism. 
(1715-1802.) 

Louis  XIV.,  died  in  1715  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  occupied 
the  throne  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in  Europe  for  more  than  seventy  years.  The 
amount  of  good  that  he  might  have  done  during  a  reign  so  long  and  so  absolute 
passes  comprehension ;  the  evil  that  he  actually  did  is  equally  incalculable.  His  am- 
bition had  deluged  Europe  in  blood ;  his  selfish  bigotry  had  filled  his  own  kingdom 
with  lamentation  and  woe.  His  cruel  efforts  to  extirpate  Protestantism  and  make 
France  all  Catholic  had  been  as  signal  a  failure  as  those  of  Charles  V. ,  in  Germany. 
In  the  more  secluded  districts  churches  were  secretly  but  systematically  organized  on 
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the  Presbyterian  plan,  such  as  had  prevailed  before  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  under  such  noble  leaders  as  Antoine  Court  and  Paul  Rabaut.  The  suffer- 
ings which  they  endured,  the  gradual  cessation  of  persecution  through  the  weari- 
ness of  the  persecutors,  the  influence  of  Voltaire  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty,  are 
all  graphically  told  ;  and  the  history  comes  to  a  fitting  close  in  the  full  recognition 
of  Protestantism  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  under  the  influence  of  Napo- 
leon. 

The  period  of  Huguenot  history  covered  by  these  two  volumes,  is  perhaps, 
less  familiar  to  the  general  reader  than  its  earlier  periods.  It  is  not,  however, 
less  interesting  or  important.  It  is  one  long,  dark,  and  bloody  tragedy, 
characterized  by  remorseless  persecutions  and  heroic  endurance,  almost  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  story  is  told  by  our 
author  with  suj0&cient  fullness,  and  yet  without  that  minuteness  of  detail 
which  might  render  it  wearisome.  The  due  proportion  of  events  is  preserved, 
the  arrangement  admirable,  the  style  clear  and  animated,  and  above  all  there  is  a 
tone  of  moderation  pervading  the  narrative  which  compels  our  confidence  in  the 
judicial  fairness  of  the  writer.  The  works  of  Professor  Baird  are  justly  entitled  to 
rank  with  those  of  Prescott  and  Motley. 

Robert  Peice. 

The  Expositor's  Bible. 
The  Expositor's  Bible.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bobertson  Nicoll,  M.  A. ,  LL.  Z>.,, 

editor  of  ' '  The  Expositor. " 
The  Book  of  Jeremiah.    Chapters  xxi.-lii.    ByW.  H.  Bennett,  M.  A.  Crown 

8vo.,  pp.  XX.,  372.    New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    1895.  $1.50. 

Special  terms  to  subscribers  to  a  series  of  six. 
The  Song  op  Solomon  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  By  Walter  F.  Adeney, 

M.  A.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Church  History,  New  College, 

London.    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.,  346.    The  same  'publishers  and  price. 

This  volume  on  Jeremiah  is  a  supplement  to  that  already  given  in  the  Ex- 
positor's Bible.  It  deals  with  that  portion  of  the  prophecy  beginning  at  chapter 
xxii.  10,  and  embraces  the  prophet's  personal  utterances  and  narratives,  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  foreign  nations,  the  teaching  concerning  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
an  epilogue  setting  forth  the  relations  of  Jeremiah  and  Christ.  The  expositor  tries 
to  reduce  the  utterances  found  in  this  part  of  Jeremiah  to  chronological  order. 
His  conjectures  are  interesting,  but  are  only  conjectures.  The  several  chapters 
are  suggestive  and  helpful.  Critical  questions  are  not  considered.  The  chapter 
on  the  Rechabites  is  of  special  practical  value  in  the  application  made  by  the 
author. 

Professor  Adeney's  work  on  The  Song  op  Solomon  is  quite  brief,  covering  only 
fifty-nine  pages,  of  which  more  than  half  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
structure,  mystical  interpretations  and  cauonicity  of  the  book.  As  to  its  structure, 
he  is  unwilling  to  regard  it  as  made  up  of  incongruous  fragments,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  sees  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  structural  unity.  Herder's 
theory,  that  it  is  a  string  of  independent  lyrics,  is  too  easy  a  way  in  which  to  cut  the 
knot.  The  continuity  of  style,  the  uniform  richness  of  language,  abundance  of 
imagery,  picturesqueness  and  vivacity,  the  same  recurring  features  of  dialogue,  but 
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especially  the  unity  of  the  plot,  are  urged  to  prove  that  the  book  is  one  composi- 
tion. As  to  the  form  of  the  book,  he  regards  it  as  a  drama  rather  than  an  idyl, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  regards  the  debate  as  to  this  point  as  rather  pedan- 
tic, especially  as  critics  can  hardly  apply  to  Hebrew  poetry  the  sharply  divided 
orders  of  European  poetry.  As  to  the  characters,  he  accepts  the  theory  of 
the  two  lovers,  the  king  and  the  shepherd  whom  he,  the  king,  is  seeking  to  dis- 
place in  the  affections  of  the  Shulammite,  and  endeavors  to  show  how,  on  the 
theory  that  Solomon  is  the  accepted  lover,  the  beloved  bridegroom,  he  could  not 
have  appeared  to  "shrink  from  her  pure,  cold  gaze,"  call  her  "terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners,"  pray  her  "to  turn  away  her  eyes  from  him,"  etc.  In  the  same 
way  the  author  argues  from  the  difference  which  he  thinks  is  to  be  detected  in 
the  bearing  of  the  maiden  towards  the  rivals.  Having  adopted  "the  shepherd 
hypothesis, "  the  author  thinks  that  the  book  is  designed  to  celebrate  and  praise 
the  true  love  of  husband  and  wife  in  contrast  to  the  degradation  of  a  corrupt 
court,  and  to  be  applicable  now  in  the  fact  that  Christian  civilization  has  not  yet 
progressed  beyond  the  condition  in  which  the  consideration  of  such  a  lesson  may 
be  resorted  to  as  a  wholesome  corrective.  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  Pro- 
fessor Adeney  says  he  can  give  only  a  negative  answer.  He  claims  that  historical 
considerations  cannot  apply  to  such  an  imaginative  work  as  this,  that  Solomon 
could  not  have  thus  praised  the  love  and  fidelity  of  a  country  lass  and  her  swain, 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  rustic  life,  and  especially  as  his  own  so  conspicuously 
illustrated  the  very  opposite.  It  may  have  been  written  at  Solomon,  even,  the 
author  thinks.  The  date,  he  thinks,  from  the  mention  of  Tirzah,  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Jeroboam,  may  have  been  about  fifty  years  after  Solomon's  death.  Of 
the  Aramaisms,  and  perhaps  words  of  Greek  extraction,  this  expositor  does  not 
make  as  much,  in  respect  to  a  later  date  for  the  book,  as  the  majority  of  his  school. 
He  thinks  they  may  have  crept  in  under  the  influence  of  revisers.  From  this  men- 
tion of  Tirzah,  together  with  the  allusions  to  Shunem,  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  Pro- 
fessor Adeney  also  draws  the  conclusion  that  in  this  poem  we  have  a  picture  of 
Solomon  and  his  court  from  the  not  too  friendly  hand  of  a  citizen  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  that  it  is  a  northern  view  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  He  thus  finds  in  it 
a  secondary  political  meaning.  Of  the  canonicity  of  the  Song,  he  grants  that  there 
is  no  question  of  its  possession  of  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  the 
only  possibility  now  is  that  of  the  expulsion  of  a  book  already  in  the  canon,  and 
there  from  the  earliest  formation  of  the  canon.  The  attempt  to  disturb  such  a 
volume  as  the  Old  Testament  is  not  one  to  be  undertaken,  he  says,  lightly  and 
without  adequate  reason.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  what  would  justify  such  a 
radical  measure,  and  what  would  not  be  a  sufficient  ground,  leaving  us  with  the 
feeling  that  while  he  does  say  "we  can  learn  to  appreciate  it  on  its  own  merits, 
and  in  so  doing  perceive  that  there  is  something  in  it  to  justify  its  right  to  a  niche 
in  the  glorious  temple  of  Scripture,"  he  says  it  with  a  reluctance  which  every 
reader  must  perceive.  The  chapter  on  Mystical  Interpretation  is  a  resume  of  the 
history  of  allegorical  interpretation.  He  rejects  the  allegorical  method  here  on 
the  ground,  as  he  claims,  that  this  was  not  in  the  original  intention  of  the 
author,  that  it  was  an  after-thought  born  of  a  spirit  of  allegory  which  was  in  the 
air,  that  the  book  is  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Christ  or  any  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  to  all  of  whom  it  was  undoubtedly  known.    He  also  char- 
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acterizes  the  effort  to  so  interpret  the  book  as  mischievous.  His  entire  discussion 
on  this  phase  of  the  subject  is,  perhaps,  more  mischievous  than  most  of  even  the 
most  fanciful  interpretations  of  the  book. 

The  author's  commentary  on  Lamentations  discusses  first,  the  general  subject 
of  Hebrew  elegies.  Then  he  studies  the  origin  of  the  five  poems  which  constitute 
the  book.  He  makes  them  contemporary  with  the  prophet  whose  name  they  bear, 
but  after  a  full  presentation  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  seems  to  think  that 
some  other  than  Jeremiah,  though  a  contemporary,  may  have  written  them.  The 
evidence  for  a  diversity  of  authorship  he  regards  as  feeble.  The  rest  of  the  vol- 
ume is  a  series  of  expository  discourses  upon  the  contents  of  the  poems. 

Deiveb's  Deuteronomy. 
The  International  CEiTicAii  Commentary.  A  CEiTiCAii  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary on  Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  8.  B.  Driver,  D.  D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  formerly  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  8vo,  pp.  xcvi.,  434.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1895.    $3.00  net. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  commentaries  designed  to  apply  to  exe- 
gesis the  assumptions  of  modern  advanced  criticism,  and  to  furnish  a  commentary 
that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholarship,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 
Dr.  Driver's  opening  words  are  that  his  aim  is  to  supply  the  reader  with  a  com- 
mentary on  Deuteronomy  which  may  be  abreast  of  the  best  scholarship  and  know- 
ledge of  the  day.  Thus,  in  the  first  words  of  his  preface,  he  manifests  the  usual 
spirit  of  this  critical  school.  They  are  the  scholars,  and  scholarship  will  die  with 
them.  All  who  oppose  them  are  mere  traffickers  in  other  men's  wares,  mere  "tra- 
ditionalists," without  knowledge,  conscience,  or  learning,  of  no  respectable  stand- 
ing in  the  world  of  letters  or  the  region  of  thought.  No  wonder  that  one  of  the 
school  represented  in  this  series  boldly  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  Christ  him- 
self may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he,  along  with  others,  was  wrongly 
attributing  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses,  perhaps  because  he  did 
not  know  better,  not  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  modern  historico-critical 
methods! 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  advanced  critic,  and  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
this  series,  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made  for  the  initial  work  than  Dr. 
Driver  for  the  author  and  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  for  the  subject.  No  one  will 
question  the  scholarship  of  the  author  ;  it  is  to  the  application  of  his  studies  that 
conservative  thinkers  object.  Nor  are  his  seriousness  of  mind  and  spirituality  of 
purpose  to  be  criticised,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  reverence  for  the  word  which  he 
feels  only  makes  the  evils  of  his  destructive  principles  and  methods  the  more  in- 
sidious. He  is  most  careful  in  this  work  to  unfold  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
book  interpreted,  and  to  endeavor  to  impress  its  many  spiritual  and  practical  les- 
sons. The  difficulty  to  us,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  these  lessons  are  ut- 
terly vitiated  and  made  worse  than  useless  by  the  fact,  as  claimed  by  this  school 
of  critics,  that  the  book  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  truthful  in  the  statements 
which  itself  makes  in  several  places  (not  to  speak  of  Paul's  testimony,  Romans 
X.  6,  8,  19,  and  xv.  10),  that  it,  or  certainly  a  large  part  of  it,  was  given 
by  divine  authority,  and,  as  such,  was  repeated  by  Moses  and  placed  on  record  by 
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him.  The  rejection  of  such  statements  impairs  the  validity  of  all  else  that  the 
book  contains,  and  breaks  the  moral  force  of  every  part  of  its  testimony  to  truth 
and  righteousness.  And  we  add  that  the  spiritual  and  other  factors  which  Deu- 
teronomy presupposes,  and  the  spiritual  and  other  influences  which  either  origin- 
ated with  it  or  received  from  it  a  fresh  impulse,  must  have  been  very  low  and  im- 
potent, and  thoroughly  unworthy  of  imitation,  if  they  could  allow  this  book  to 
obtain  currency  as  the  product  of  Moses'  pen  when  the  Deuteronomist  knew  that  it 
was  not,  and  that,  so  far  as  Moses  was  concerned  with  at  least  the  form  of  the  book, 
it  was  a  fabrication  out  of  the  whole  cloth.  On  this  subject  our  author,  in  defending 
the  Deuteronomist,  says  that  "The  new  element  in  Deuteronomy  is  not  the  laws, 
but  theiv  pa?  enetic  setting.  The  author  did  not  seek,  by  the  fraudulent  use  of  a 
great  name,  either  to  gain  reputation  for  himself,  or  to  obtain  recognition  for  en- 
actments of  his  own  creation  ;  his  aim  was  to  win  obedience  to  laws  or  truths 
which  were  already  known,  but  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  .  .  .  Deuter- 
onomy may  be  described  as  the  prophetic  reformulation,  and  adaptation  to  new 
needs,  of  an  older  legislation."  Should  we  see  fit  one  of  these  days  to  publish  a 
text-book  on  the  Hebrew  Tenses,  we  doubt  not  that,  if  we  could  persuade  men  to 
believe  that  it  came  from  Professor  Driver's  pen,  its  sales  and  influence  would  be 
multiplied.  The  substance  of  Hebrew  philology  and  grammar  is  the  same  for  all 
intelligent  works  on  the  subject,  but  to  secure  attention  to  our  form  of  presenting 
the  subject,  and  to  our  hortation,  we  will  boldly  publish  it  as  Professor  Driver's. 
We  will  call  this  merely  our  "parenetic  setting"  and  "reformulation."  Professor 
Driver  would  be  apt  to  call  it  "  stealing."  The  "miich  freedom"  which  our  au- 
thor asserts  the  ancients  permitted  themselves  in  ascribing  to  historical  characters 
speeches  which  they  could  not  have  actually  delivered  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
are  now  assigned  to  them,  is  a  very  thin  disguise  for  pure  and  unadulterated 
forgery. 

Our  author  devotes  nearly  one  hundred  pages  to  his  Introduction.  He  here 
gives  first  an  outline  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  He  next  discusses  its  relation 
to  the  preceding  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  postulating  that  these  books  are  not 
homogeneous,  but  composed  of  different  documents,  known  as  J,  JE,  and  P,  with 
their  distinct  Codes.  This  relation  he  summarizes  by  the  conclusion  that  Deuter- 
onomy is  an  expansion  of  the  laws  in  JE  ;  that  it  is  in  several  features  parallel  to 
the  Code  of  H. ,  or  Law  of  Holiness ;  that  it  contains  allusions  to  laws  .  .  .  similar  to 
the  ceremonial  institutions  and  observances  codified  in  the  rest  of  P.  He  regards 
the  discourses  as  comprising  three  elements,  a  historical,  a  legislative,  and  a  pare- 
netic,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  most  characteristic  and  most  important.  In  dis- 
cussing the  authorship,  he  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  "traditional"  view 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  four  preceding  books  is  correct,  and  proceeds  to  show 
wherein  the  author  of  this  book  must  have  lived  at  a  period  very  much  later,  the 
lines  of  proof  being  the  asserted  difference  in  or  modification  of  the  laws,  various 
passages  which  seem  to  show  that  the  author  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  period 
which  he  describes,  the  use  of  the  phrase  ' '  beyond  Jordan, "  and  the  law  respect- 
ing the  place  of  sacrifice,  which  Deuteronomy,  with  great  emphasis,  demands 
shall  be  at  but  one  sanctuary.  The  date  which  the  author  fixes  upon  is  either  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  or  the  early  years  of  Josiah.  The  argumentation  for  this 
date,  from  historical  and  critical  grounds,  is  quite  full  and  elaborate.    No  part  of 
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the  Introduction  is  more  carefully  prepared  than  that  which  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  language  q,nd  style  of  the  book.  This  is  natural,  as,  in  the  critical 
method,  so  much  turns  upon  critical  analysis. 

That  Professor  Driver  is  learned  and  i^ains taking,  none  can  question.  That 
this  work  is  abreast  of  "modern"  scholarship,  no  one  who  studies  it  carefully  will 
doubt.  But  we  could  wish  that  this  learning  and  care  were  devoted  to  a  worthier 
cause .  At  the  same  time,  no  respectable  scholar  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  He 
must  be  familiar  with  the  positions  of  the  school  which  he  combats,  if  he  would 
commend  himself  in  teaching  and  preaching  to  intelligent  people.  The  book  is 
intended  for  students  and  not  for  the  masses,  though  the  author  does,  in  a  meas- 
ure, seek  to  accommodate  his  work  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  Hebrew. 

The  Amebican  Church  Histoky  Series. 
The  American  Church  History  Series.  A  History  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  the  United  States.  By  WilUston  Walker,  Professor  m  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  A  History  of  the  Unitarians.  By  Joseph  Henry 
Allen,  D.  D.  A  History  of  the  Universalists,  By  Richard  Eddy,  D.  D. 
A  History  of  the  Kefobmed  Church,  Dutch  ;  The  Reformed  Church, 
German;  and  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  United  States.  By  E.  T. 
Gorwin,  D.  D.,  Professor  J.  H.  Bubbs,  B.  B.,  and  Professor  J.  T.  Hamil- 
ton. .    New  York :  Christian  Literature  Co. 

These  three  volumes  are  among  the  late  additions  to  the  American  Church  His- 
tory Series.  Like  those  which  have  preceded  them,  they  are  well  prepared,  brief, 
and  readable.  They  can  scarcely  be  called  histories,  for  they  are  historical  sketches. 
The  scope  of  the  work  prevents  much  elaboration  of  the  early  history  or  historical 
principles  of  the  several  denominations.  They  are,  therefore,  rather  a  view  of  the 
various  churches  as  they  appear  at  present,  in  their  men,  measures,  and  views. 
In  his  history  of  the  Congregationalists,  Dr.  Walker  traces  the  history  of  that 
people  from  the  rise  of  Congregationalism  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  through  the 
events  leading  to  their  appearing  in  New  England,  to  the  present  time.  The 
doctrinal  conflicts  of  early  days  and  of  recent  years  are  fairly  presented.  The 
work  of  the  church  is  fully  described,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Revolution  and  to  the  early  interest  shown  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  churches  and  schools  on  the  frontier.  He  evinces  special  skill  in 
handling  the  relations  of  his  church  to  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  theological  education. 

In  the  History  of  the  Unitarnans,  Dr.  Allen  carries  us  back  to  the  past  more 
than  into  anything  worth  thought  in  the  present.  He,  of  course,  justifies  his 
faith  from  the  fathers,  classing  Origen  among  those  who  held  it.  So  far  as  its 
history  in  this  land  is  concerned,  it  is  of  the  day  and  influence  of  Channing  that 
we  find  most  to  be  said.  So  far  as  that  body  has  had  any  glory,  it  has  departed. 
It  lives  now  only  to  speculate,  not  to  bless.  Organized  ecclesiastical  Unitarianism 
pushing  itself  among  men  is  impossible,  for  it  has  no  evangel  to  carry  with  it. 

Dr.  Eddy's  account  of  the  Universalists  is  able  and  readable.  It  is  largely  a 
defence  of  their  faith,  especially  in  the  array  of  the  opinions  and  work  of  emi- 
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nent  men.  In  this  faith,  too,  we  can  trace  through  its  historj'  the  lack  of  force- 
fulness  and  aggressiveness,  the  absence  of  that  power  which  is  born  of  positive 
conviction,  and  which  can  never  be  found  in  a  system  whose  cardinal  principles 
or  methods  are  those  of  negation. 

A  better  subject  is  approached  in  Dr.  Corwin's  sympathetic  history  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  people,  the  American  inheritors  of  the  glory  of  the  church  of 
the  Netherlands.  A  full  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given.  The  early  history 
of  the  Dutch  churches  cannot  be  given  as  fully  as  the  author  could  wish.  The  In- 
troduction describes  the  rise  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Europe.  The  author 
studies  the  history  of  his  church  in  four  periods,  the  first,  1614-1664,  being  that 
in  which  the  New  Netherlands  was  a  British  province ;  the  second,  1664-1708, 
that  in  which  the  church  was  sharing  with  others  the  misfortune  of  being  under 
rulers  favoring  the  Catholic  faith  ;  the  third,  1708-1792,  that  in  which  the  church 
became  independent  of  the  mother-church  ;  and  the  fourth,  1792-1895,  the  mo- 
dern life  of  the  denomination,  with  its  growth,  divisions,  and  enterprises. 
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The  Shobter  Bible  :  Chronologically  Arranged.    Being  the  Holy  Bible  Abridged 
and  with  its  Writings  Synchronized  for  Popular  Eeadiug.    Lucy  Rider  Meyer, 
A.  M.,M.  D.,  Editor,  autJior  of  "  Deaconesses,''  "  Fairy  Land  of  Chemistry," 
''The  Jewish  Offerings,''  etc.    With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent.    New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.    1895.    8vo,  pp.  xxxiv. ,  963.  $2.50. 
The  title  of  this  volume  fully  describes  its  nature  and  purpose.    It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  mutilate  the  sacred  word  or  to  lessen  that  reverence  which  all  should 
have  for  a  book  every  word  of  which  is  inspired  and  is  profitable;  but,  like  all  that 
class  of  books  in  which  parts  of  the  Bible  are  published,  or  in  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  synoptic  Gospels,  a  "combined"  portion  is  given,  in  the  exact  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, this  book  is  an  attempt  to  weave  together  the  Bible  narratives  in  such  a  way  as, 
by  avoiding  the  repetitions  and  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  need  special  help  from 
commentaries,  to  bring  into  short  compass  all  the  facts  and  words  recorded.    It  is, 
therefore,  simply  a  biblical  history,  with  the  Bible's  prophecies,  etc.,  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  Bible  itself.    The  utterances  of  psalmist,  king,  prophet  and  apos- 
tle are  given  in  their  chronological  place.    The  compiler's  purpose  is  not  to  divert 
from,  but  to  attract  toward  the  Bible  as  a  whole ;  not  to  ignore  the  more  difficult 
things,  but  to  prepare  the  way,  and  especially  for  the  young  and  ignorant,  for 
their  more  intelligent  study.    The  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  done  is  admirable. 
It  is  both  intelligent  and  reverent.    The  task  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  one.  The 
compiler  evidently  had  the  guiding  hand  of  a  conservative  scholar  or  is  herself  a 
pronounced  conservative.    She  puts  all  Isaiah's  chapters,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Daniel,  etal.,  where  the  reverent  student  of  the  word  who  accepts  it  as  of  plenary 
inspiration  instinctively  places  them. 

The  Johannean  Problem.  A  Kesume  for  English  Headers.  By  Rev.  Oeorge  W. 
Qilmore,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Biblical  Exegesis  and  Griticism  in  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-school  Work.    1895.    12mo,  pp.  124. 

The  two  questions  with  which  the  author  of  this  comprehensive  little  treatise 
deals  are  the  antiquity  and  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  result  of 
his  studies  and  investigation  in  all  the  attainable  literature  of  the  subject  and  in 
the  critical  examination  of  that  Gospel  is  that  no  hypothesis  which  excludes  the 
Apostle  John  from  the  authorship  will  satisfy  the  conditions  and  accord  with  the 
testimony.  The  argument  is  given  with  great  clearness  and  directness,  and  places 
within  reach  of  English  readers  an  admirable  summary  of  the  best  testimony  on  a 
subject  which  has  been  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  questions  of  debate 
between  conservative  and  advanced  critics  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
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The  Two  St.  Johns  of  the  New  Testament.    By  James  Stalker,  D.  Z>.,  author  of 
Imago  Cliristi,'''  "  The  Life  of  St.  Paul,'"  etc.    New  York:  American  Tract 
Society.    1895.    12mo,  pp.  271.  $1.00. 

In  characteristic  clearness  and  beauty  of  style,  so  well  known  to  all  our  read- 
ers, Dr.  Stalker  here  recounts  the  lives  of  John  the  Apostle  and  John  the  Baptist. 
It  is  not  a  study  of  these  lives  side  by  side,  as  one  would  infer  from  the  title,  bat 
separately,  as  the  first  and  last  witnesses  to  Christ.  The  method  of  treatment  is  a 
happy  blending  of  the  devotional  and  suggestive  with  the  practical  and  biographi- 
cal. The  several  chapters  could  readily  and  appropriately  be  used  for  readiug  by 
elders  in  the  church  service  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  :  According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles.  By  Rei).  Frank  J.  Ooodicin.  New  York:  American 
Tract  Society.    1895.    8vo,  pp.  240.    $1  75. 

Taking  Luke's  history  of  Paul,  in  the  Acts,  as  a  basiL,  and  printing  it  entire, 
the  author  has  added  to  it,  in  the  usual  form  in  which  a  "  Harmony  "  is  prepared, 
such  passages  from  Paul's  letters  as  are  parallel  or  supplementary  to  the  record  of 
Luke.  Only  the  historical  and  autobiographical  allusions  in  the  Epistles  are  in- 
serted, as  it  is  the  author's  purpose  not  to  give  Paul's  theology  so  much  as  his 
career.  The  work  then  practically  forms  a  Life  of  Paul  in  the  words  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. Notes  are  constantly  given,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  arrangement  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  text,  and  relating  to  Paul's  companions,  and  the  chronology  of  his 
life.  A  full  appendix  treats  more  in  detail  of  the  apostle's  conversion,  visit  to 
Arabia,  visions,  manual  labor,  the  several  epistles,  etc.  Maps  and  indices  make 
the  material  of  the  book  more  useful  and  available.  The  plan  of  the  author  en- 
abled him  to  avoid  critical  and  doctrinal  questions  to  a  large  extent.  The  student 
will  find  the  book  a  most  valuable  one. 

The  Messages  to  the  Seven  Chubches  of  Asia.  Being  the  Inaugural  of  the  En- 
throned King,  a  Beacon  on  Oriental  Shores.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy, 
D.  -D.,  LL.  D.  8vo,  pp.  x.,  675.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work.  1895. 

The  distinguished  pastor  and  author,  in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  gives 
the  principles  upon  which  he  interprets  the  portion  of  Scripture  under  considera- 
tion. First  expressing  the  belief  that  the  epistles  or  messages  to  the  churches  are 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  he  looks  for  their  design,  and  con- 
cludes that  in  these  messages  there  are  made  known  to  us  the  germs  of  all  church 
life,  good  and  bad,  and  that  these  germs,  fully  developed,  form  the  whole  body  of 
the  Apocalypse.  This  church  life  in  its  influence  upon  individuals  and  commuui- 
ties,  as  well  as  tested  by  the  first  period  of  its  history,  is  also  set  up  as  a  warning 
and  guiding  beacon  for  the  people  of  God  in  all  ages.  Thus  the  author  is  led  to 
the  title  which  he  gives  these  messages  collectively — The  Inaugural  of  the  En- 
throned King  of  the  Church.  He  regards  the  fact  that  here  we  have  to  do  with 
the  first  contact  of  Christianity  with  what  was  virtually  unmixed  Paganism  as  the 
vital  point  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  He  shows  the  marvellous  significancy  and 
importance  of  this  part  of  Scripture.  He  recognizes  its  difficulties.  He  does  not 
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intend  his  work  so  much  as  a  commentary  on  the  passage,  as  an  analysis  of  the 
entire  passage,  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  distinctly  God's  providential  purposes 
concerning  his  newly-founded  kingdom.  In  accordance  with  this,  he  pursues 
three  lines  of  investigation,  viz. :  The  purpose  of  God  in  sending  the  messages,  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches,  and  an  analysis  and  classifi- 
cation of  those  elements  which  are  similar  in  all  the  messages.  The  entire  work 
indicates  painstaking  and  faithful  study.  It  will  be  most  useful  in  its  practical 
views  and  statements,  rather  than  in  its  scholarship.  By  this  statement  we  do  not 
mean  to  disparage  the  latter,  but  to  indicate  wherein  the  greatest  value  of  the  book 
will  be  found. 

Tales  of  the  Wakkiob-King — Life  and  Times  of  David,  King  of  Israel.    By  J. 
B.  McDvff,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Warrior  Judges,''  Prophet  of  Fire,'' 
etc.    New  York :  American  Tract  Society.    1895.    12mo,  pp.  vi.,  356.  $2.00. 
This  beautiful  edition  of  the  last  work  of  its  author,  who  passed  away  while 
its  earliest  proof-sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  will  be  a  welcome  volume 
to  add  to  "Morning  and  Night  Watches,"  and  other  well-known  writings  from  his 
pen.    It  is  a  captivating  account  of  the  career  of  David.    One  will  not  feel  like 
laying  it  down  until  it  is  read  through.    It  should  be  in  every  well-appointed 
Sabbath-school  library,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  older  readers. 

The  Higheb  Critics  Criticised.  A  Study  of  the  Pentateuch  for  Popular  Reading, 
being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Age  of  the  So-called  Books  of  Moses,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Examination  of  Dr.  Kuenen's  "Eeligion  of  Israel."  By  Rufvs  P. 
Stebhins,  D.  Z>.,  with  Preliminary  Chapters  on  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  an 
Appendix  concerning  the  Wonderful  Law.  By  H.  L.  Hastings^  editor  of 
'•'■The  Christian,'"  Boston.  Boston  and  London:  H.  L.  Hastings.  1895. 
12mo,  pp.  xcvL,  354.  $1.50. 

After  so  full  a  title  we  need  lose  no  time  in  describing  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  this  book.  The  main  part  of  it  is  a  second  edition  of  a  work  published  some 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  under  the  title  of  A  Study  of  the  Pentateuch  for  Popular 
Reading,  in  which  he  showed  the  errors  of  the  theory  of  Kuenen  in  a  manner  well 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  reader.  In  the  preface  to  this  new  edition  one  will  find  a 
review  of  the  first  edition  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Toy,  together  with  the  author's  com- 
ments upon  the  review.  To  the  body  of  the  book  are  added  Dr.  Hastings'  papers 
on  the  Higher  Criticism  and  The  Wonderful  Law,  both  of  them  popular  studies, 
from  the  conservative  side  of  the  subjects  considered.  The  whole  forms  an  exceed- 
ingly readable,  healthful  volume,  and  is  truly,  as  Dr.  Stebbins  puts  it,  an  appeal 
"to  the  sound  sense  and  sober  thought  of  the  people." 

An  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology.    By  Revere  Franklin  Weidner,  D.  Z>. , 

LL,  D  ,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  ; 

author  of  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New  Testament,  etc. 

NewYork  and  Chicago:  Fleming  H.Revell  Co.  1895.   12mo,  pp.  287.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  work  published  in  1888,  revised  and  in  parts 
rewritten.  As  before,  the  author  declares  systematic  theology  to  be  the  highest 
form  of  theological  science,  and  in  defining  biblical  theology  as  a  purely  historical 
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discipline,  sets  forth  dogmatic  theology  as  the  unifying  and  systematizing  of  tho 
results  of  historical  exegesis  and  as  the  sum  of  the  truths  embraced  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  their  organic  connection  with  the  facts  of  religious  truth.  He 
deplores  the  seeming  disrepute  into  which  dogmatic  theology  has  fallen,  as  com- 
pared with  the  modern  biblical  theology.  This  work  is,  as  it  claims,  simply  an 
introduction  to  dogmatic  theology.  It  treats  of  the  definition,  contents,  method 
and  history  of  dogmatics.  The  author  bases  his  work  upon  that  of  Christoph 
Ernst  Luthardt,  the  distinguished  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  conservative  party  in  the  church  of  Germany. 

Miscellanies  or  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Peck,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  Complete  in  Three  Volumes. 
Volume  I.  Containing  his  more  Popular  Writings  and  Lectures.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  Bev.  T.  G.  Johnson,  D.  D.  Richmond :  The  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.  1895.  8vo,  pp.  384.  $2.00. 
The  larger  number  of  our  readers  know  who  and  what  Dr.  Peck  was,  how  he 
exalted  the  word  of  God,  how  he  regarded  the  authority  and  powers  of  the  church  as 
a  divine  institution,  how  strictly  he  construed  the  divine  constitution  and  expounded 
and  defended  the  principles  embodied  in  it,  how  loyally  and  courageously  he  stood 
for  the  truth  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  presented  itself,  and  how  he  regarded  all 
departures  from  it,  or  from  its  principles  and  methods,  for  what  man  might  think 
more  expedient  as  born  of  unbelief.  It  has  been  universally  regretted  that  he  did 
not  leave  more  of  his  thoughts  in  written  form,  for  their  permanent  benefit  to  the 
church.  The  compiler  of  these  Miscellanies  is  doing  service  to  all  in  gathering  up 
what  he  can  find  and  thus  presenting  it  to  the  church.  In  the  volume  now 
published  he  has  placed  those  writings  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the  popular 
mind,  to  the  intelligent  "lay"  reader.  These  writings  are  chiefly  articles  from 
Dr.  Peck's  pen  appearing  in  various  magazines  and  reviews,  as  The  Critic^  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Revieic,  and  this  Quakteely.  The  papers  are  given  in  four 
groups,  the  first  embracing  those  treating  of  the  relations  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor, 
and  Christian  living;  the  second  embracing  those  which  discuss  the  worship  of  the 
church;  the  third  embracing  those  which  set  forth  the  debased  idea  of  worship 
prevailing  in  the  paganized  church,  or  Romanism,  the  last  embracing  biographical 
lectures  on  Luther,  Pascal,  and  Stuart  Robinson.  The  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  tithe,  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  revivals  of  religion, 
systematic  beneficence,  the  worship  of  the  church,  liturgies,  instrumental  music, 
etc.,  are  among  the  topics  discussed.  The  editor  is  due  the  thanks  of  the  church 
for  collecting  these  grand  papers  and  placing  them  before  the  church  in  this  form, 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  be  successful  in  providing  for  the  publication  of  the 
remaining  volumes.    The  publisher's  work  is  admirably  executed. 

The  Pbesbtterian  System.  — Its  Characteristics,  Authority,  and  Obligation.  By 
the  Bev.  William  Henry  Boberts,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D.    Philadelphia :  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work,    1895.    16mo,  pp.  51. 
This  is  a  clear  and  concise  treatise  on  the  characteristics,  authority',  and  obli- 
gation of  our  church  system.    The  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty  is  shown  to 
be  the  controlling  idea  of  the  system,  theoretically  and  practically.    The  word  of 
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God,  as  the  norm^nd  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  is  its  organizing  principle.  The 
rights  of  private  judgment  and  voluntary  association  are  the  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  of  the  church.  Out  of  these  features  comes  the  development  of 
the  church  in  theology,  duty,  worship,  and  government,  and  those  views  on  these 
subjects  which  are  inseparately  linked  with  the  Presbyterian  system.  This  mono- 
graph is  worthy  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  all  inquirers  as  to  what  Presbyterians 
believe,  and  on  what  principles  their  church  is  founded.  It  is  very  clear  and 
judicious. 

Cheistianity  Vindicated  by  Its  Enemies.    By^  Daniel  JDorchester^  D.  D.  12mo, 
pp.187.    75  cents.    New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton.  1896. 

In  an  introduction  and  seven  chapters,  the  author  gives  us  the  testimony  which 
skeptics  and  free-thinkers  have  given  in  their  better  moods  to  the  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  God  and  immortality,  the  genuine  historic  basis  of  Christianity,  the  transcen- 
dent character  of  Christianity  as  a  religious  system,  the  divinity  of  (Christianity,  the 
leading  vital  doctrines  of  Christ's  divinity,  expiatory  atonement,  experimental  reli- 
gion, and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  soul-satisfying  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  rightly*maintains  that  while  infidelity  is  often  largely  speculative,  it 
nevertheless  has  its  mainspring  in  alienation  of  the  unregenerate  heart  from  God. 
Men,  however,  have  moral  natures,  with  moral  intuitions,  and  at  times  under  the 
influence  of  these  they  betray  the  real  convictions  of  their  hearts.  It  is  the  author's 
effort,  in  this  volume,  to  gather  up  many  of  these  testimonies,  and  thus  to  show 
that  "Their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges." 

Chkistian  Teaching  and  Life.  By  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia: 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  1895.  12mo.,  pp.  286.  $1.25. 
The  author  does  not  preface  this  work  with  any  statement  of  its  aim  or 
method,  but  takes  us  at  once  to  an  introduction,  in  which  he  shows  whence  we  ob- 
tain our  knowledge  of  Christ's  teaching.  Here  he  maintains  the  basal  character 
of  his  teaching,  the  literalness  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  their  early  authorship,  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  Then  follows  Part  First,  in  which  we  have 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  in  respect  to  God,  to  men,  to  himself,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  his  own  work,  to  his  kingdom  and  its  laws,  order,  co-operation,  progress, 
and  outcome.  Part  Second  gives  us  the  development  of  Christian  teaching  by 
the  apostles  in  respect  to  the  Triune  God,  man,  the  work  of  Christ,  his  kingdom. 
Part  Third  deals  with  the  formation  and  use  of  creeds,  discussing  the  question  of 
creeds,  the  creeds  of  the  early  and  eastern  and  western  and  Protestant  churches, 
special  denominational  tenets,  and  the  position  of  Baptists.  The  Fourth  Part 
tells  of  the  relation  of  Christian  teaching  to  life,  in  its  molding  power.  The  Fifth 
Part  is  the  application  of  Christian  teaching  to  life,  in  love  to  God  and  to  man,  in 
social,  business,  and  civil  life.  The  Sixth  Part  is  the  improvement  in  Christian 
teaching.  In  treating  of  creeds,  Dr.  Hovey  says  that  no  denomination  can  be  a 
harmonious  body  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  help  of  a  sound  creed.  His 
position  is  that  of  an  immersionist,  but  he  is  fair  in  presenting  the  views  of  others. 
He  is  sound  and  evangelical  throughout.  The  special  feature  of  the  book  is  that 
while  it  comes  from  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars  of  his  church,  and  one  whose 
business  calls  him  to  deal  with  the  profoundest  problems  of  the  word  iu  a 
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scientific  manner,  he  has  here  avoided  all  technical  words  except  such  as  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Bible  itself.  The  entire  book  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
plainest  reader. 

Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Quarter- Century  Anniversary  of  the  Old  and 
New  School  Presbyterian  Churches.  Published  by  order  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath- 
school  Work.    1895.    12mo,  pp.  94. 

The  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Eeiiuion, 
the  Basis  of  Reunion,  an  account  of  the  Reunion  Convention  of  1869,  and  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  in  1895  in  connection  with  the  anniversary,  form  the  con- 
tents of  this  little  book.  The  addresses  are  on  "The  Fundamental  Doctrines  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,"  by  President  Patton,  of  Princeton;  on  "The  Influence 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  upon  Other  Churches, "  by  President  Booth,  of  Au- 
burn ;  and  on  ' '  The  Growth  and  Future  of  the  Reunited  Church, "  by  Dr.  Rob- 
erts, the  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Life  of  Privilege,  Possession,  Peace,  and  Power.  By  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Webb-Peploe,  Prebendary  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral,  London.  Introduction  by 
D.  L.  Moody.  Edited  by  Delavan  L.  Pierson.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    1896.    12mo,  pp.  202.  $1.00. 

The  thirteen  addresses  delivered  by  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  before  the 
Northfield  Bible  Conference  in  August,  1895.  Their  object  is  to  arouse  ministers 
and  church  members  to  a  sense  of  their  privileges  and  responsibilities  as  ' '  co- 
workers with  Christ,"  and  to  call  them  from  the  hindrances  of  the  world.  Among 
the  topics  presented  are:  "Man's  Reasonable  Service,"  "The  Curse  of  Compro- 
mise," "The  Divine  Purpose,"  "Fellowship  with  Jesns,"  "Separation  and  Satis- 
faction," "Deliverance  and  Service." 

Aspects  of  Heaven.  By  Rev.  Biirdeti  Hart^  D.  D.  New  York :  American  Tract 
Society.    1896.    16mo,  pp.  256.    75  cts. 

Fourteen  chapters  or  discourses  on  heaven  in  the  various  aspects  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures :  as  a  holy  city,  as  a  home,  as  to  its  degrees  of 
reward,  recognition,  snper-angelic  life,  etc.  While  he  admits  that  we  can,  per- 
haps, more  readily  estimate  heaven  in  the  negative  aspects  in  which  it  is  presented 
to  us,  he  shows  that  it  is  positive  as  well ;  that  it  is  a  place,  a  home ;  a  place  of  re- 
union, of  spiritual  life,  of  recognition,  of  knowledge  ;  a  world  of  light  and  purity, 
of  power,  of  rest ;  above  all,  a  place  where  there  is  the  presence  of  Christ. 

Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes  ;  Being  an  Inductive  Study  of  Phenomena 
of  Our  Own  Times.  By  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius,  D.  D.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Rev.  P.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  etc.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

In  this  work,  completed  in  the  last  days  of  the  lamented  author,  one  will  find 
an  exceedingly  practical  study  of  the  question  of  demoniacal  possession.  In  his 
forty  years'  residence  among  a  heathen  people,  he  was  from  the  first  confronted 
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with  the  belief  of  that  people  in  certain  forms  of  possession,  and  in  many  in- 
stances was  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  similarity  of  the  pos- 
sessions to  those  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  In  this  way  he  was  led  to  a  firm 
belief  in  the  literalness  of  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  same  facts  in  this  day. 

Memoeials  of  Foeeign  Missionaeies  op  the  Peesbytebian  Chuech,  U.  S.  a.  By 
William  BanMn^  Late  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Phila- 
delphia:  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work.  1895.  12mo, 
pp.  468. 

A  necrological  record  of  the  foreign  field.  It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  who  have  passed  to 
their  reward,  and  of  five  deceased  corresponding  secretaries,  together  with  a  narra- 
tive of  the  events  at  Futtehgurh  in  the  Sepoy  revolt  of  1857  relating  to  the  eight 
martyred  missionaries.  These  necrological  records  are  not  written  by  the  compiler 
but  gathered  from  the  periodicals  or  archives  of  the  board  with  which  he  was  for 
so  long  a  time  connected.  The  names  are  arranged  alphabetically.  The  book  is 
thus  a  useful  book  of  reference  and  information.  An  introduction  by  Dr.  John 
C.  Lowrie,  setting  forth  the  origin,  authority,  example,  promise,  need  and  results 
of  missionary  work  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

Methodist  Yeae  Book.  A,  B.  Sandford,  D.  B.,  Editor.  New  York:  Hunt  & 
Eaton.    1896.    12mo,  pp.  128.    10  cents. 

This  year  book  gives  first  the  calendar,  with  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  making  of  the  calendar,  leap-year,  standards  of  time, 
seasons,  eclipses,  etc.  Its  second  chapter  is  a  condensed  history  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  from  its  first  organized  church  in  America,  in  1766,  to  the  present  time, 
with  a  resume  of  the  acts  of  the  quadrennial  general  conferences,  and  with  a  list 
of  the  secretaries,  conferences,  statistics,  and  other  summaries.  The  subsequent 
chapters  describe  the  work  of  the  church  in  its  publication  department,  official 
benevolences,  institutions  and  organizations.  The  last  chapter  is  one  of  general 
information  on  matters  of  an  interdenominational  or  general  character.  The 
whole  compact  volume  is  full  of  information  of  a  most  valuable  kind  and  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  intelligent  students  of  church  life  in  other  bodies  no  less  than 
to  those  who  belong  to  this  mighty  division  of  the  Lord's  host. 

The  School  of  Life;  Divine  Providence  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science;  The 
Law  of  Development  Applied  to  Christian  Thinking  and  Christian  Living. 
By  Theodore  F.  Seward.    New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.  $1.50. 
In  this  volume  we  find  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  principle  of  development, 
or  evolution  in  the  sense  of  the  divine  immanence,  makes  the  doctrine  of  God's 
government  and  guidance  of  the  universe  more  reasonable  and  credible.    It  is  an 
attempt  to  adjust  many  of  our  beliefs  to  the  modern  scientific  theories.  The 
author  has  signally  illustrated,  in  his  own  case,  the  result  of  such  an  effort,  show- 
ing how  it  will  strip  a  man  of  the  last  vestige  of  soundness.    His  scheme  makes  of 
foreordination  "simply  the  law  of  growth  with  an  extension  of  the  principle  into 
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the  future  world  "  ;  of  the  Trinity,  only  the  different  aspects  of  One  Divine  Being  ; 
and  he  finds  no  place  for  a  mediatorial  plan.  The  book  is  unsafe  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  United  Church  or  the  United  States.  By  Charles  W.  Shields,  D.  D. ,  Pro- 
fessor in  Princeton  University.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
In  this  volume  one  will  find  collected  and  put  into  permanent  form  many 
papers  contributed  during  recent  years  bj^the  author  to  various  periodicals,  on  the 
subject  of  the  union  of  the  churches.  Dr.  Shields  has  become  widely  known  as 
the  advocate  of  measures  looking  to  very  much  closer  relations  between  the 
churches.  In  these  collected  papers  one  will  find  the  best  obtainable  presentation 
of  that  side  of  the  question. 

The  Fokum.    The  Forum  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.    $3.00  a  year. 

The  March  number  of  this  popular  magazine  contains  the  following  articles : 
Family  Life  in  America,  by  Thomas  Bentzon ;  The  Nicaragua  Canal  an  Impracti- 
cable Scheme,  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.;  The  Army  as  a  Career,  by  Gen.  Oliver  O. 
Howard;  The  Best  Thing  College  Does  for  a  Man,  by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing; 
Some  Municipal  Problems,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis ;  The  Manitoba  School  Ques- 
tions, by  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith ;  The  Cost  of  an  Anglo-American  War,  by  Edward 
Atkinson  ;  An  Alliance  with  England  the  Basis  of  a  Rational  Foreign  Policy,  by 
Prof.  Sidney  Sherwood ;  The  European  Situation,  by  F.  H.  Geffcken ;  Spirit  of 
Eacing  in  America,  by  John  Gilmer  Speed;  and  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Boers,  by  T.  Loraine  White.  A  more  timely  collection  of  papers  could  hardly 
have  been  made,  while  the  discussions  are  able  and  interesting. 
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I.  THEOLOGY  THE  SCIENCE  OF  KELIGION.^ 

There  are  some  things  relating  to  the  supply  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel  about  which  the  leading  Christian  denominations  are 
substantially  agreed.  It  would  be  strange  if  any  serious  differ- 
ence existed  as  to  the  first  and  great  question  of  the  source  of  the 
supply.  It  is  written,  "  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  .  .  .  And  he  gave 
some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." 
Ministers  are  gifts  to  the  church  from  her  triumphant  and  as- 
cended Lord.  As  the  first  verse  cited  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  a  quotation  from  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  the  import 
of  the  statement  of  the  apostle  is  that  God  has  never  left  the 
church  to  its  own  resources  in  the  matter  of  providing  ministers, 
but  has  reserved  to  himself,  under  every  dispensation,  the  prerog- 
ative of  furnishing  them.  This  divine  arrangement  keeps  the 
church  dependent  on  God  in  a  matter  upon  which  her  very  exis- 
tence, as  well  as  her  growth  and  prosperity,  depends ;  but  it  is  a 
wise  and  gracious  one,  in  that  it  secures  with  infallible  certainty 
to  the  church,  in  answer  to  her  prayers,  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
right  kind  of  ministers,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  them  to 
speak  as  the  ambassadors  of  Christ.  The  second  feature  of  the 
divine  plan  relates  to  the  agency  given  to  the  church  in  the  word 


^  Delivered  as  an  inaugural  addresss  in  Columbia  Seminary,  May,  1896. 
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of  God  in  providing  a  supply  of  ministers.  On  this  point  the 
Scriptures  are  as  clear  as  on  the  first.  He  has  organized  his  peo- 
ple with  reference  to  the  work  he  has  given  them  to  do  in  this 
world.  The  church  is  not  a  mass  of  isolated  individuals,  working 
separately  under  the  impulses  of  the  renewed  nature,  but  a  body 
of  believers  having  a  divine  constitution  and  an  organic  life. 
God's  people  are  required  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he 
will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.  But  to  his  church  as 
represented  in  its  courts,  he  has  entrusted  the  high  responsibility 
of  judging  of  the  divine  call  of  candidates  for  the  holy  office,  and 
of  authorizing  them  in  his  name  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel. 
Moses  was  commanded  to  go  and  show  his  commission  unto  the 
elders  of  Israel.  The  Apostle  Paul,  though  informed  at  the 
time  of  his  commission  that  he  was  chosen  of  God  to  bear  the 
gospel  unto  the  Gentiles,  was  not  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  the 
work  until  the  authorities  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  by  direction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  fasted  and  prayed  and  laid  hands  on  him. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  ordination  in  the  apostolic 
church  was  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  and  by 
prayer.  The  church  has  no  right  to  commission  any  to  preach 
but  those  who  were  first  called  of  God,  and  none  had  any  right 
to  preach  unt^  they  were  commissioned  by  the  church.  On  these 
vital  points  of  order  the  churches  are  sound ;  but  they  have  not 
been  faithful.  Something  that  looks  very  much  like  a  church,  lack- 
ing courts  and  ordination  and  sacraments,  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  and  to  spread  all  over  the  earth.  It  provides  for  the  young 
and  the  mature.  It  has  preachers,  schools,  and  missions.  It  has, 
too,  its  system  of  training  for  the  ministry.  These  things  ad- 
m(^nish  us  that  there  is  need  for  the  doctrine  of  the  church  to  be 
emphasized  in  this  age.  There  is  a  third  feature  of  the  work  of 
providing  ministers  as  to  which  the  churches  are  approaching 
agreement.  The  plan  of  training  candidates  in  seminaries  of 
sacred  learning,  long  familiar  to  Presbyterians,  is  receiving  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  great  denominations.  It  seems  to  have  the 
right  to  claim  the  schools  of  the  prophets  under  the  law,  and  the 
company  who  waited  on  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  as  precedents. 
That  the  plan  is  not  free  from  serious  dangers  all  must  admit; 
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but  its  manifold  advantages  commend  it  to  the  adoption  of  the 
church. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  belong  to  a  theological 
seminary,  not  the  least  is  the  opportunity  for  broad  discipline 
furnished  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  work  of  instruction. 
You  have  called  me  to  give  instruction  in  didactic  and  polemic  the- 
ology in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  you  expect  of  me  on  this  occasion  some  indication  of  my  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  work  given  me  to  do,  and  of  the 
method  by  which  it  can  be  done.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this  ex- 
pectation, your  attention  will  be  invited  to  a  consideration  of  the 
definition  of  theology  adopted  in  this  seminary,  and  its  implica- 
tions. 

Dr.  Thornwell  says  (Lect.  I.,  page  36) :  "  I  accept  the  definition 
now  generally  given,  that  theology  is  the  science  of  religion ;  that 
is,  it  is  the  system  of  doctrine  in  its  logical  connection  and  de- 
pendence, which,  when  spiritually  discerned,  produces  piety. 
There  is  a  twofold  cognition  of  divine  truth :  one  natural,  resulting 
from  the  ordinary  exercise  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and  the 
other  supernatural  or  spiritual,  resulting  from  the  gracious  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  habit  which  corresponds  to  the 
first,  like  every  other  habit  of  science,  is  mere  speculative  know- 
ledge. The  habit  which  corresponds  to  the  other  is  true  religion. 
The  doctrine,  to  use  the  expressive  analogy  of  St.  Paul,  is  the 
mould,  and  religion  the  image  that  it  leaves  upon  the  heart,  which 
the  spirit  has  softened  to  receive  the  impression.  There  is,  first, 
the  truth,  and  that  is  theology;  there  is,  next,  the  cordial  and  spir- 
itual apprehension  of  it,  and  that  is  the  obedience  of  faith,  which 
is  synonymous  with  true  religion.  In  other  words,  the  truth,  ob- 
jectively considered  is  theology;  subjectively  received,  under  di- 
vine illumination,  it  is  religion.  In  relation  to  religion,  therefore, 
theology  is  a  science  only  in  the  objective  sense.  It  denotes  the 
system  of  doctrine,  but  not  the  mode  of  its  apprehension." 

Dr.  Thornwell  was  a  logician  by  nature  and  by  severe  disci- 
pline. Those  who  came  under  his  instruction  sometimes  felt  that 
he  must  be  right  in  his  conclusions  when  they  could  not  follow 
with  his  clear  vision  all  the  steps  that  led  to  them.    The  embar- 
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rassment  we  feel  in  accepting  the  definition  that  theology  is  the 
science  of  religion  is  that  natural  cognition  of  divine  truth  does 
not  produce  piety ;  and  yet  natural  cognition  is  the  only  basis  of 
science.  Dr.  Thornwell  reconciles  the  difficulty  with  the  remark 
that  "natural  knowledge  is  the  instrument  of  spiritual  cognition. 
It  is  the  seed  which  the  Holy  Spirit  quickens  into  vital  godliness. 
We  must  first  know  as  meri  before  we  can  know  as  renewed  men." 
Dr.  Dabney  says:  "Theology  has  come  to  be  used  commonly  to 
describe  the  whole  science  of  God's  being  and  nature,  and  relations 
to  the  creature.  The  name  is  appropriate:  Science  of  God." 
Dr.  Dabney  speaks  with  recognized  authority.  And  I  have  reason 
for  saying  that,  like  Dr.  Thornwell,  lie  is  good  as  well  as  great. 
But  to  my  feeble  powers  this  definition  is  attended  with  two 
serious  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it  suggests  the  question  of 
Zophar,  the  Naamathite  :  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high 
as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ? "  The  best  definition  of  God 
we  have  is  the  one  contained  in  the  Shorter  Catechism :  "  God  is  a 
spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his  being,  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth."  Here  the  genus  to 
which  the  substance  of  God  is  referred  is  spirit.  So  far  there  is 
no  embarrassment  in  the  thought  that  our  knowledge  may  be  re- 
duced to  science.  But  the  difference  is  made  up  of  those  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  spirit  in  its  full  and  normal  development, 
heightened  beyond  all  bounds  of  conception  by  terms  which  are 
borrowed  from  God  as  an  object  of  faith.  Infinite,  eternal,  un- 
changeable, represent  to  our  minds  only  negations,  and  yet  they 
pervade  and  qualify  the  remaining  terms  of  the  difference — his 
being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  So 
that  while  we  follow  the  Scriptures  in  attributing  to  God  the  per- 
sonal qualities  which  we  find  in  ourselves,  we  do  so  only  by  way  of 
analogy.  God  is  not  simply  man  upon  a  larger  scale.  And  here 
arises  our  difficulty  in  defining  theology  as  the  science  of  God. 
The  positive  element  which  enters  into  our  definition  of  God 
transcends  the  capacity  of  human  speculation.  Besides  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  consideration  that  makes  me  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept the  definition.    It  does  not  bring  out  with  sufficient  distinct- 
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ness  the  practical  character  of  theological  truth.  Religion  may 
be  involved  in  God's  relations  to  the  creature,  and  yet  the 
relations  may  continue  and  religion  vanish.  Or,  if  by  relations 
be  meant  those  that  are  superinduced  by  grace  as  well  as  those 
that  are  essential,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  definition  that  indi- 
cates the  end  contemplated.  Dr.  Hodge  says:  "Theology  is  the 
exhibition  of  the  facts  of  Scripture  in  their  proper  order  and  re- 
lation, with  the  principles  or  general  truths  involved  in  the  facts 
themselves,  and  which  pervade  and  harmonize  the  whole."  (Yol. 
I.,  page  19.)  After  reviewing  the  various  definitions  which  have 
been  given,  he  says :  "  We  have,  therefore,  to  restrict  theology  to 
its  true  sphere,  as  the  science  of  the  facts  of  divine  revelation,  so 
far  as  those  facts  concern  the  nature  of  God  and  our  relation  to 
him,  as  his  creatures  as  sinners,  and  the  subject  of  redemption." 
(Yol.  I.,  page  21.)  This  definition  limits  the  view  to  divine  rev- 
elation, the  medium  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  would  hardly 
be  considered  a  precise  definition  of  astronomy  to  say  that  it  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  facts  of  the  telescope  in  their  proper  order 
and  relation,  with  the  principles  or  general  truths  involved  in  the 
facts  themselves,  and  which  pervade  and  harmonize  the  whole. 
This  limiting  the  view  to  the  medium  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  God  appears  again  in  the  division  of  theology  into  Natural 
and  Revealed.  The  kind  of  theology  is  determined  by  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived.  Dr.  Hodge  himself,  while  recognizing 
the  old  distinction  and  approving  it,  is  careful  to  say,  "The 
Scriptures  contain  all  the  facts  of  theology."  (Yol.  I.,  page  15.) 
"This  is  true,"  he  adds,  "because  everything  revealed  in  nature, 
and  in  the  constitution  of  man  concerning  God  and  our  relation 
to  him,  is  contained  and  authenticated  in  Scripture.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  '  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants.'" (Yol.  I.,  page  11.)  The  more  important  considera- 
tion, however,  in  this  connection,  seems  to  be  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  communicated  to  man  has  varied  as  man  has  stood  in  dif- 
ferent relations  to  him.  As  long  as  man  was  holy,  the  communi- 
cations made  to  him,  both  naturally  and  supernaturally,  were  of 
God  as  Creator  and  Moral  Ruler,  and  the  rule  of  life  was  personal 
obedience.    When  sin  had  changed  man's  condition  from  inno- 
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cence  to  condemnation,  then  the  knowledge  of  God  as  a  Redeemer 
was  revealed  to  him,  and  the  source  of  life  was  the  obedience  of 
another.  This  historical  fact  indicates  that  the  end  contemplated 
by  God  in  making  himself  known,  either  naturally  or  supernatu- 
rally,  is  intimately  associated  with  the  things  revealed,  and  con- 
sequently not  to  be  omitted  from  any  adequate  definition  of 
theology. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  venturing  to  criticise  these  mas- 
ters in  Israel.  Dr.  Dabney  is  regarded  with  reverence  and  grati- 
tude by  our  whole  Southern  church  because  of  what  he  is  and 
what  he  has  done  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Dr.  Hodge's  great 
work  on  Systematic  Theology  is  used  in  this  seminary  to  supple- 
ment the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Thornwell.  My  sole  purpose  in  refer- 
ring to  them  has  been  to  indicate  why  I  shall  adhere  to  the  defi- 
nition of  theology  adopted  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  and  confirmed  in 
its  place  in  our  seminary  by  my  illustrious  predecessor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Girardeau.  It  is  preferred.  Firsts  because  it  includes  all  the 
terms  of  theology — God,  man,  and  the  God-man;  Secondly^  be- 
cause it  covers  all  the  relations  involved  in  theology — Creator, 
Kuler,  Eedeemer;  Thirdly^  because  it  enables  us  to  make  a  true 
distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  religion ; 
Fourthly^  because  it  has  the  elements  of  a  real  definition — know- 
ledge is  the  genus,  and  religion  the  specific  difference ;  in  the  last 
place,  because  it  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  covenants  as  a 
mode  of  revelation.  The  opening  paragraph  of  Chapter  Yll.  of 
The  Confession  of  Faith  says:  "The  distance  between  God  and 
the  creature  is  so  great,  that,  although  reasonable  creatures  do 
owe  obedience  unto  him  as  their  Creator,  yet  they  could  never 
have  any  fruition  of  him  as  their  blessedness  and  reward,  but  by 
some  voluntary  condescension  on  God's  part,  which  he  hath  been 
pleased  to  express  by  way  of  covenant." 

Having  indicated  the  definition  of  theology,  it  remains  to  con- 
sider its  bearing  on  the  matter  to  be  taught,  the  method  of  in- 
struction, the  end  to  be  sought,  and  the  means  necessary  to  at- 
tain it. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  force  of  the  definition  in  determining 
the  matter  of  instruction,  we  remark :  The  possibility  of  religion 
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depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  Religion  consists 
essentially  in  affections,  such  as  love,  fear,  veneration,  and  rever- 
ence. Its  highest  expression  is  that  of  communion  with  God. 
We  speak  to  him  in  the  language  of  prayer,  penitence,  faith,  and 
thanksgiving.  He  speaks  to  us  in  his  word,  his  providence,  and 
in  the  communications  of  his  grace.  As  such,  religion  implies  an 
object,  and  an  object  of  a  peculiar  kind.  An  abstract  principle, 
a  blind  force,  a  stern  and  irresistible  necessity,  might  be  an  object 
of  dread  and  terror,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  pray  to  it,  to  trust 
in  it,  or  to  love  it.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  he 
must  find  in  that  image  a  reflection  of  those  qualities  necessary 
to  the  Being  with  whom  he  communes,  to  whom  he  gives  his 
reverence,  and  in  whom  he  finds  his  blessedness.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  man  as  man  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
attributes  of  reason,  conscience,  and  will.  These  are  not  material, 
but  spiritual,  properties,  and  they  distinguish  man  as  a  person. 
All  other  creatures  upon  this  earth  are  things.  Man  is  like  God 
in  that  he  is  a  personal  spirit.  The  Scriptures  seem  to  use  the 
expression  "the  image  of  God"  in  a  looser  sense  to  denote  per- 
sonal qualities.  What  it  is  to  be  a  person  we  are  not  able  to  say. 
We  can  only  mark  the  conditions  on  which  the  belief  of  it,  as 
the  unknown  cause  of  obvious  phenomena,  is  developed  in  con- 
sciousness. The  first  circumstance  that  distinguishes  this  notion 
is  that  of  individuality.  Every  instance  of  knowledge  is  the  af- 
firmation of  a  self,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  something  that  is  not 
self,  on  the  other.  There  is  the  subject  knowing  and  the  object 
known.  But  there  may  be  individuals  that  are  not  persons. 
There  are  other  conditions  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
notion,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  intelligence,  conscience,  and 
will.  Self  is  affirmed  only  in  consciousness,  and  consciousness  is 
the  property  only  of  intelligence.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  man 
in  distinction  from  the  brutes  to  attribute  his  thoughts  and  im- 
pressions to  himself — to  say,  "  I  think,"  or  "  I  feel."  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  sphere  of  morals,  where  man  is  regarded  as  the  sub- 
ject of  rights,  and  held  to  be  the  responsible  author  of  his  own 
acts — the  sphere  in  which  conscience  and  will  are  involved — that 
the  notion  is  most  distinctly  developed.    The  power  and  liberty 
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of  choice,  the  power  of  originating  motion,  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  assertion  of  right,  carry  in  them  the  notion  of  personal 
being.  When,  therefore,  we  affirm  the  personality  of  God,  we 
mean  to  assert  that  he  is  distinct  from  all  other  objects ;  that  he 
is  not  the  universe,  either  in  its  matter  or  its  form,  its  seminal 
principle  or  its  final  development.  We  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a 
pure  spirit,  possessed  of  consciousness  and  will,  who  acts  from 
purpose  and  from  choice.  As  such,  he  can  enter  into  commu- 
nion with  our  spirits.  Mind  does  hold  communion  with 
mind.  He  can  make  known  to  men  his  attitude  in  relation  to 
them.  He  can  enter  into  their  souls  and  warm  and  irradiate 
them  with  the  tokens  of  his  favor.  He  can  hear  their  prayers 
and  receive  their  praises.  He  can  be  to  them  the  source  of 
blessedness.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  in  the  enthusiasm  this 
thought  inspires,  that  the  image  of  God  consists  essentially  in 
knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness.  Personal  spirit  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  man  to  the  possession  of  the  divine 
image;  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  image.  The  Bible  is 
clear  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  image  of  God.  God  made 
man  holy,  and  in  this  he  resembled  the  character  of  his  Maker. 
His  holiness  manifested  itself  in  spiritual  discernment  and  a  dis- 
position to  universal  obedience.  And  so,  while  the  knowledge  of 
God  makes  religion  possible  by  affording  an  object  to  which  wor- 
ship may  be  addressed,  the  holy  nature  of  God — his  infinite  and 
glorious  perfections,  of  which  it  is  the  summary  expression — gives 
an  object  worthy  to  be  revered  and  trusted,  and  competent  to  en- 
gage all  the  powers  of  man,  as  well  as  to  meet  every  craving  and 
aspiration  of  his  immortal  spirit. 

Our  definition,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  an  object  of  wor- 
ship. It  involves  relations  as  well.  Theology  has  to  do,  not  only 
with  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  but  also  with  the  relations  on 
which  he  bases  his  intercourse  with  man.  Here  our  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  fact  that  the  work  of  creation  was  finished,  and 
some  interval  allowed,  before  mention  is  made  of  any  special  act 
of  providence  toward  man.  The  mind  is  allowed  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  at  least  upon  the  natural  relations  subsisting  betwixt 
God  and  the  creature.    All  orders  of  created  existence  sustained 
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one  common  relation  to  God.  They  were  his  servants.  As  the 
j  property  of  him  who  made  them,  they  were  subject  to  his  control. 
I  But  man  was  distinguished,  as  a  rational  creature,  by  the  imposi- 
'  tion  of  a  moral  law  as  the  rule  of  his  life.  The  holy  law  was  not 
\  something  added  by  revelation  after  his  creation,  but  was  written 
^upon  his  heart  in  the  very  act  of  creation.  It  belonged  to  his 
constitution  as  a  moral  creature,  so  that  man  came  into  existence 
as  a  servant  under  moral  government.  It  is  not  difficult  to  gather 
from  these  data  the  features  of  the  situation.  The  charateristic 
principle  of  moral  government  is  distributive  justice.  When  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  distributed  according  to  the  personal 
good  or  ill  desert  of  every  subject,  the  government  is  moral.  This 
precludes  the  representative  principle;  it  conditions  the  favor  of 
God  on  perpetual  obedience ;  and  it  leaves  no  room  for  recovery 
from  ruin,  if  it  comes  at  any  stage  of  man's  immortal  career. 
What  liberty  of  approach  to  God  was  allowed  under  the  relation 
of  a  servant  under  pure  moral  government,  we  are  not  told.  As 
long  as  man  remained  innocent  he  was  not  restrained  by  guilty 
fear.  But  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  marked  difference 
between  the  intercourse  of  a  father  with  a  son  and  that  of  a  mas- 
ter with  a  servant.  Under  such  a  relation  religion  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  of  the  legal  type,  and  access  to  God  restrained. 
The  goodness  of  God  was  manifested  in  the  lofty  endowments  he 
bestowed  on  man,  and  in  the  headship  he  gave  him  over  the  new 
creation.  The  righteousness  of  the  relation  has  been  demon- 
strated, firsts  by  the  fact  that  obedience  to  the  law  has,  in  two 
conspicuous  instances,  been  made  necesasry  to  man's  elevation  to 
the  position  of  sonship;  and  secondly^  by  the  further  fact  that  in 
the  second  probation  the  conditions  were  severe.  But,  righteous 
and  honorable  as  the  position  under  pure  moral  government  was, 
it  is  evident  that  the  divine  goodness  contemplated  from  the  first 
a  nearer  and  tenderer  relationship  for  man.  It  was  always 
God's  purpose  to  turn  the  servant  into  a  son.  The  first  special 
act  of  providence  God  exercised  toward  man  in -the  estate  where- 
in he  was  created  was  the  institution  of  the  covenant  of  works. 
In  this  covenant  the  principles  of  moral  government  were  modi- 
fied in  two  important  particulars.   Probation  was  limited  both  as 
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to  time  and  as  to  persons.  Adam,  the  mature  man,  endowed  with 
spiritual  discernment  and  a  will  inclined  to  the  law  of  God,  was 
made  the  representative  of  his  race.  As  such,  the  question 
of  destiny  must  be  settled  before  any  of  his  descendants  should 
come  into  being.  A  temporary  obedience  was  made  equivalent 
to  perpetual  innocence.  The  gracious  purpose  sought  by  the  ar- 
rangement was  the  justification  and  adoption  of  Adam  and  his 
race.  That  the  gracious  purpose  failed,  and  failed  so  disastrously, 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  covenant  and  the  principles  employed. 
Nor  was  the  goodness  of  God  exhausted  by  the  one  effort  which 
had  been  so  signally  frustrated  by  the  sin  of  man.  Before  the 
guilty  pair  were  banished  from  Paradise  an  intimation  was  given, 
in  the  first  promise,  of  that  amazing  scheme  of  grace  which  we 
call  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the  full  development  of  which 
spans  the  history  of  time.  In  this  glorious  covenant  there  is  no 
failure.  The  principles  employed  are  the  same,  but  the  repre- 
sentative is  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  On  the  ground  of  his  obedi- 
ence his  people  are  justified.  Being  justified,  their  trial  necessa- 
rily ceases;  and  the  moment  trial  ceases  in  this  way,  the  position 
of  a  servant  also  ceases.  A  new  relation  must  supervene,  in 
which  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  correspond  to  the  changed  re- 
lations. Adoption  is  grounded  in  justification.  "Behold,  what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God."  What  is  implied  in  sonship  we  may 
not  be  able  fully  to  conceive.  Yet  there  are  some  features  of  the 
relation  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  ground  of  the  son's 
right  to  the  blessing  he  enjoys  is  the  father's  love,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  possesses  it  is  that  of  inheritance  and  not  of 
debt.  The  faults  of  a  son  are  chastened  in  love,  whereas  the 
transgressions  of  a  servant  are  punished  judicially.  The  standing 
of  a  son  is  secure,  because  his  relation  to  the  law  is  changed.  He 
is  forever  free  from  its  condemnation,  and  its  holy  principles  are 
wrought  by  grace  into  the  texture  of  his  soul.  The  son  has  free 
access  to  the  father's  presence.  The  communion  of  a  son  with 
his  father  is  full  and  unconstrained.  Surely  we  have  in  this  re- 
lation all  that  religion,  viewed  as  communion  with  God,  demands. 
When  I  see  how  persistently  divine  goodness  has  sought  to  estab- 
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lish  this  relation,  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  theology 
should  be  so  taught  as  to  promote  fellowship  with  God.  And 
when  I  see  how  divine  wisdom  has  used  the  covenant  as  a  scheme 
for  the  justification  and  adoption  of  man,  both  in  his  condition  of 
innocence  and  of  sin,  I  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  what  may  be 
called  the  federal  theology  lies  at  the*  foundation  of  vital  godliness. 

The  bearing  of  our  definition  on  the  method  to  be  employed 
in  theology  will  next  engage  our  attention.  This  may  be  dis- 
patched in  a  few  words.  It  was  not  an  accident  that  the  great 
expounder  of  the  inductive  method  in  philosophy  was  a  citizen  of 
Protestant  England.  With  Protestants  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of 
faith.  The  Bible  opens  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  In  the  six  days  God  reduced  the  cbaos  to 
order,  and  adapted  the  laws  of  nature  to  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  religious  condition  of  man.  As  he  made  the  world,  so  he 
continues  to  uphold  it  by  his  power,  and  to  govern  it  consistently 
with  the  constitution  he  originally  gave  it.  The  world  is  sepa- 
rate from  God,  and  yet  dependent  upon  him.  Creation  and  prov- 
idence are  the  methods  by  which  God  executes  his  eternal  decrees. 
The  universe  is  the  effect  of  the  divine  will.  It  is  an  effect  that 
might  or  might  not  have  been.  Its  nature  and  constitution  are 
alike  contingent.  This  is  a  very  different  doctrine  of  the  universe 
from  Pantheism,  and  it  leads  to  a  very  different  method  of  in- 
quiry in  philosophy.  Any  system  that  identifies  God  with  his 
works  must  involve  an  a  priori  or  deductive  method  in  science. 
Given  the  principle  of  being  as  God,  and  all  things  can  be  de- 
duced from  him  with  as  rigorous  certainty  as  the  propositions  of 
geometry  from  the  definitions  of  the  science.  He  is  necessary 
cause,  they  are  necessary  effect.  He  is  necessary  .  substance, 
they  are  necessary  affections.  But  on  the  supposition  of  an  intel- 
ligent Creator,  who  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  different.  It  be- 
comes an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  as  these 
are  manifested  in  his  works.  We  know  what  he  is  by  what  he 
does.  The  process  is  inductive.  And  what  is  true  of  nature  is 
equally  true  of  his  word.  What  nature  is  to  the  man  of  science, 
the  Bible  is  to  the  theologian.    It  is  a  storehouse  of  revealed 
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facts.  The  truths  of  revelation  are  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the 
Bible  like  the  facts  of  science  over  the  face  of  nature.  When 
gathered,  they  are  found  to  arrange  themselves  into  a  harmonious 
system  of  truth.  The  house  that  Solomon  built  for  the  Lord, 
"when  it  was  building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before  it 
was  brought  thither;  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe, 
nor  any  tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building." 
The  more  candidly  and  thoroughly  the  induction  is  made,  and  the 
more  the  facts  are  allowed  to  arrange  themselves  according  to 
their  inherent  laws,  the  more  successful  will  be  the  effort  of  the 
theologian.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  Augustinian  system  that 
it  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  all  the  facts  or  truths  taught  in 
the  Bible.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  gives  a  tame  view  of  the 
work  of  the  theologian.  It  was  no  disparagement  to  the  genius 
and  skill  of  the  builders  of  Solomon  that  they  sought  to  realize 
the  pattern  showed  to  Moses  in  the  Mount.  Nor  do  Bacon  and 
Newton  suffer  because  they  refused  to  follow  the  barren  method 
of  more  ambitious  philosophers.  The  ablest  theologians  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  from  Calvin  down  to  our  day,  have  wrought 
with  material  drawn  fresh  from  the  word  of  God. 

In  the  third  place,  our  definition  indicates  the  purpose  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  teaching  theology.  We  speak  here  of  the  teacher 
in  his  work  with  his  classes.  Theological  seminaries  ought  to  be 
fountains  of  religious  literature.  They  ought  to  elevate  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  of  the  church.  And  they  should  aid  in  settling 
the  perplexing  problems  the  church  has  to  encounter  in  every 
generation.  But  the  chief  business  of  these  sacred  institutions  is 
to  train  candidates  for  the  ministry.  What,  then,  should  be  the 
ruling  purpose  in  the  department  of  systematic  theology  ?  Should 
it  be  to  make  accomplished  theologians,  or  to  prepare  able  and 
successful  preachers?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  former  end 
may  be  secured  without  the  latter.  The  human  mind  is  logical. 
Some  books  in  the  Bible  state  divine  truth  in  systematic  form. 
The  whole  Bible  contains  a  system  of  truth.  It  is  possible  by 
diligence  to  construct  from  the  Scriptures  a  theology,  to  state  and 
defend  it.  All  this  may  be  done  as  a  mere  intellectual  exercise. 
The  truth  may  neither  sanctify  the  heart  of  the  student,  nor  move 
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him  to  compassion  for  lost  men.  No  one  will  advocate  this  pro- 
cess. Every  one  will  say,  it  is  one  of  the  dangers  that  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  scientific  theologians,  and  at  the  same  time  be  very 
dry  and  unfruitful  preachers,  that  men  can  be  able  and  successful 
preachers  without  being  theologians.  This  is  a  serious  mistake. 
Great  preachers  like  Chalmers  and  Edwards  were  also  great  theo- 
logians. Groups  of  great  preachers  are  found  in  periods  when  the 
church  is  called  in  the  providence  of  God  to  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith.  The  preaching  of  our  Lord's  apostles  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  opinion  that  ignorance  of  divine  truth  is  a  condi- 
tion of  success  in  the  ministry.  The  instances  of  superior  success 
on  the  part  of  ignorant  preachers  are  deceptive.  Some  are  really 
ignorant,  and  only  appear  to  be  greatly  successful.  The  illusion 
is  dispelled  when  time  has  tested  the  nature  of  the  results.  There 
are,  however,  really  great  results  from  apparently  ignorant  men. 
Here  the  mistake  is  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  preacher.  John 
Bunyan  was  put  in  prison  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  of  his  day. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  of  our  generation  erects  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  It  will  be  found,  wherever  a  great  work  of  permanent 
value  has  been  accomplished  by  a  rude  and  uncultivated  man, 
that  he  had  a  well-digested  system  of  divine  truth.  While  unin- 
formed in  many  directions,  the  word  of  God  was  as  a  "burning 
fire  shut  up  in  his  bones."  There  is  a  growing  impatience  on  the 
part  of  the  churches  with  doctrinal  preaching.  The  test  of  a  min- 
ister now  is  rather  how  he  preaches  than  what  he  preaches.  It  is 
not  a  healthy  symptom.  And  yet  it  has  had  the  effect  in  some 
quarters  to  disparage  tlie  chair  of  systematic  theology.  With  us 
the  influence  has  not  been  felt.  And  I  am  hopeful  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  theology  can  be  so  taught  that  preachers  will  still  go 
forth  who  can  say  with  David  and  Paul,  "  I  believed,  and  there- 
fore have  I  spoken." 

We  come  now  to  the  last  suggestion  contained  in  the  definition. 
This  relates  to  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Here  the  involuntary  exclamation 
breaks  forth.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  I  suppose  there 
never  lived  a  man  who  would  not  shudder  if  called  upon  to  under- 
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take  such  a  work.  After  all,  however,  sufficiency  does  not  lie  in 
man.  Some  men,  by  reason  of  special  gifts,  are  more  suitable  in- 
struments than  others ;  but  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power. 
The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  teacher  and  pupils  alike,  is  the 
only  ground  of  hope  in  so  vast  an  undertaking.  He  alone  can 
give  spiritual  discernment.  He  alone  can  soften  the  heart  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  revealed  truth.  The  first  discourse  of 
our  Lord  was  preached  from  the  text,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel." 
Our  Lord's  disciples  were  but  bruised  reeds  and  smoking  flax  un- 
til they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  it  be  the  earnest  prayer  of 
every  lover  of  this  seminary  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  abide  here, 
and  lead  us  into  all  truth.  Then  shall  her  old  men  dream  dreams, 
and  her  young  men  shall  see  visions.  Then  every  scribe,  in- 
structed unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  will  bring  forth  out  of  his 
treasures  things  new  and  old. 

W.  T.  Hall. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


11.  Dr.  bavinck  on  the  principium  externum/ 

In  Dr.  Bavinck's  Reformed  Dogmatics^  theological  literature 
is  being  enriched  with  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  scientific  re- 
cent expositions  of  Protestant  theology.  The  first  volume,  which 
of  necessity  treats  of  introduction  only,  causes  us  to  look  forward 
with  keenest  expectancy  to  the  coming  two  volumes,  which  will 
treat  of  theology  proper. 

The  tone  of  the  work  is  so  modest  and  moderate,  the  evidence 
of  wide  reading,  which  has  apparently  swept  the  whole  field,  is  so 
manifest,  and  the  treatment  of  friend  and  foe  is  so  courteous, 
that  the  reader  of  this  first  volume  is  inspired  with  profound  re- 
spect for  this  rising  Dutch  theologian,  already  widely  known  in 
America. 

According  to  the  author's  preface,  far  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  patristic  theology  than  is  commonly  the  case  in  works  of 
this  kind. 

The  author  professes  himself  a  Calvinist  by  conviction,  since  he 
considers  this  system  of  doctrine  relatively  the  purest  expression 
of  truth ;  but  he  deplores  the  fact  that  the  development  of  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  has  so  soon  been  replaced  by  deformatory  move- 
ments, which  have  checked  its  growth,  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America.  He  prefers  the  older  Reformed  theologians  to  the 
later,  "since  in  freshness  and  originality  they  far  surpass  the 
others."  He  rectifies,  however,  all  false  impressions  by  saying 
that  "to  praise  the  old  simply  because  it  is  old  is  neither  Re- 
formed nor  Christian."  "A  system  of  dogmatics  does  not  treat 
of  what  has  obtained,  but  of  what  must  obtain." 

The  preface  tells  us  that  the  author  has  considered  the  many 
tendencies  which  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  the  field  of  theo- 
logy, and  has  taken  position  among  them  all;  and  his  promise  to 
appreciate  the  good,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  fully  reclaimed  in  the 
work  itself. 

'  Qereformeerde  Dogmatick,  door  Dr.  H.  Bavinck,  Eerste  Deel.  Inleiding.  Prin- 
cipia.  Kampen:  J.  H.  Bos.,  1895. 
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There  are  certain  dogmas  which  till  this  day  have  not  been 
fully  formulated,  and  on  these  points,  especially,  it  is  that  we  seek 
for  further  light  from  every  prominent  new  theologian.  And 
of  these,  none  is  possessed  of  greater  and  more  practical  in- 
terest than  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  which  has  been  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  work  of  the  historical  critics.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  paper  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  position  which 
Dr.  Bavinck  has  assumed  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  on  the  question  of  inspiration. 

The  task,  however,  is  formidable,  since  in  giving  this  necessarily 
incomplete  outline,  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  before  us 
had  to  be  condensed  in  this  brief  paper.  For  one  cannot  appre- 
ciate Bavinck's  theory  of  inspiration  without  a  review  of  his 
theory  of  revelation^  both  general  and  special. 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  first  broadly  to  inquire  (I.),  What 
is  Dr.  Bavinck's  idea  of  revelation;  and  (II.),  What  is  his  idea 
of  inspiration. 

I. — As  TO  Kevelation. 

According  to  the  author,  revelation  is  the  necessary  correlative 
of  all  religion,  and  as  such  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  sci- 
ence or  philosophy  to  define  its  meaning  and  contents. 

Both  lack  the  necessary  data  to  do  so.  Religion  presupposes  a 
distinction  between  God  and  man,  and  it  consists  of  a  "  relation  of 
man  to  God,  not  the  reverse."  Religion  and  revelation  are, 
therefore,  essentially  different.  In  revelation  God  is  active  to- 
wards man  in  behalf  of  that  relation  which  we  call  religion. 

Revelation  is,  therefore,  a  voluntary  divine  act.  It  is  insepara- 
bly linked  to  supranaturalism,  and  both  of  them  together  stand  or 
fall  with  religion. 

Revelation  has  a  wide  scope,  it  embraces  both  nature  and  grace. 
Its  exalted  aim  is  to  transform  humanity,  as  a  unit,  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  its  consummation  is  only  reached  when  this  result 
has  been  achieved. 

We  distinguish  this  revelation  as  general  and  special. 

This  distinction  dates  from  the  days  of  patristic  and  scholastic 
theology.    In  the  latter,  it  developed  into  a  complete  antithesis, 
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making  reason  and  faith  antipodes,  and  this  complete  separation 
survives  in  the  dualism  of  Romish  theology.  For  Rome  holds 
that  God  might  be  known  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  but 
that,  of  his  ovt^n  good  pleasure,  he  has  revealed  himself  by  a  super- 
added supranatural  revelation.  The  Reformation  removed  this 
dualism,  but  as  the  reaction  ran  into  extt-emes,  natural  religion, 
which  had  first  been  made  a  part  of  Christian  doctrine,  lost  all 
significance,  and  man,  in  his  natural  state,  lost  all  responsibility. 
But  from  this  position  another  reaction  took  place,  for  neither 
Lutheranism  nor  Calvinism  had  completely  escaped  the  toils  of 
scholasticism,  and  thus,  first  in  sectarian  and  later  on  in  orthodox 
circles,  rationalism  lifted  its  head. 

But  the  rationalistic  position  destroyed  itself ;  its  untenability 
was  proved  alike  by  philosophy,  by  the  comparative  history  of 
religion,  and  by  general  and  Biblical  criticism,  and  in  our  day  the 
value  of  the  so-called  theologia  naturalis  is  in  the  ascendant 
again. 

The  Scriptures  convey  the  idea  that  all  revelation,  even  that  of 
nature,  is  supranatural.  For  revelation  is  God's  self-manifesta- 
tion, in  any  sphere  whatever,  and  thus  the  Scriptures  inseparably 
link  religion  to  a  supranatural  revelation ;  the  first  is  destroyed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  There  is,  therefore,  no  question 
of  a  religio  natumlis,  for  the  antithesis  is  not  between  supranat- 
uralism  and  rationalism,  but  between  supranaturalism  and  natu- 
ralism. 

The  idea  of  revelation  is  involved  in  that  of  God. 

And  yet  we  must  distinguish  between  supranatural  and  imme- 
diate revelations.  Great  confusion  was  created  by  a  wrong  use  of 
the  terms  mediate  and  immediate.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no 
room  for  immediate  revelation,  for  Fi?iitu?n  non  est  capax  irijiniti. 
Both  in  the  supranatural  and  in  the  natural  revelation  God  comes 
to  us  mediately.  In  the  status  integritatis  both  therefore  go 
hand  in  hand.  From  the  very  first  God  revealed  himself  by  ap- 
pearance, word,  and  deed,  and  sin  did  not  change  this. 

God's  witness  of  himself,  in  nature  and  in  the  human  consci- 
ence, is  universal  and  is  appreciable  by  every  man  and  this  uni-^ 
versal  revelation  has  ever  been  accepted  by  Christian  theology. 
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But,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  this  natural  revelation  con- 
tains supranatural  elements;  the  history  of  fallen  humanity  bears 
witness  to  it.  God  wrought  miracles  before  the  eyes  of  the  hea- 
then, and  a  priori  the  working  of  supranatural  powers  among 
those  heathen  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable.  There  seems 
to  be  a  stratum  of  revelation  common  to  all  religions.  "Whole 
periods  of  sacred  history,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  historia 
revelationis^  are  devoid  of  any  supranatural  manifestation. 

Natural  and  supranatural  revelation  must,  therefore,  not  be 
identified  with  general  and  special  revelation. 

The  testimony  of  the  church  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  general 
revelation  is  practically  unanimous.  It  is  but  a  partial  revelation, 
and  lacks  the  very  thing  which  sinful  man  needs — redemption. 
Philosophy,  in  its  limitations,  could  never  offer  an  authoritative 
religion.  What  is  called  religio  naturalis  has  never  satisfied  any 
people,  and  the  sober  historical  sense  of  our  nineteenth  century 
has  utterly  discarded  it. 

All  heatlien  religions,  however,  are  founded  on  general  revela- 
tion. Two  theories  now  present  themselves :  (1),  That  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  considers  all  heathen  religions  darkness  and  ignor- 
ance, vain  wisdom,  sin  and  unrighteousness,  hence  a  process  of 
degeneracy;  and  (2),  That  of  science,  which  beholds  in  all  reli- 
gions a  succession  of  evolutionary  steps.  The  latter  theory  is  far 
more  improbable  than  the  former,  and,  after  all,  it  has  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  a  questionahle  hypothesis. 

By  the  general  revelation,  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  we  are 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  elements  of  truth  which  we  find  in  all 
false  religions;  and  especially  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  common 
grace  enables  us  to  value  them  aright.  The  ideas  of  God,  guilt, 
need  of  pardon,  sacrifice,  priesthood,  temple,  cultus — all  these,  in 
whatever  distorted  form,  are  found  in  all  religions.  But  Christi- 
anity is  the  highest  and  purest  religion,  because  it  is  the  true  one. 
It  is  the  original  of  many  caricatures,  the  reality  of  many  sem- 
blances. 

Thus  the  revelatio  generalis  is  of  importance  to  the  Christian. 
By  its  aid  he  is  kept  from  feeling  himself  a  stranger  in  the  world. 
Subjectively  the  Christian  beholds  God  in  nature  only  by  what 
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he  knows  of  God  from  the  Scriptures,  but  objectively  nature  pre- 
cedes grace,  the  general  revelation  precedes  the  special.  The 
revelatio  generalis  offers  problems  for  solution  which  disquiet 
the  souls  of  men,  and  which  philosophy  vainly  endeavors  to  solve. 
Thus  man  is  kept  from  sinking  to  the  animal  level;  his  higher 
destiny  is  kept  before  him,  and  indirectly  it  contains  the  pro- 
phecy of  man's  restoration  in  Christ. 

Thus  nature  and  grace,  creation  and  regeneration,  are  kept  in- 
separably connected.  Without  the  general  revelation  the  special 
would  lose  its  connection  with  the  Kosmos. 

Religion  is  organically  connected  with  man's  nature,  general 
and  special  revelation  join  hands;  God,  who  does  not  leave  him- 
self without  a  witness  in  the  first,  reveals  himself  in  the  second 
as  a  God  of  mercy  and  grace.  Special  revelation,  in  all  its  forms, 
seems  reducible  to  the  following  three  means : 

1.  All  religious  faith  desires  a  near  and  not  a  distant  God. 
Hence  the  theophany. 

2.  All  religious  faith  expects  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will. 
Hence  the  diviner,  the  magician,  the  oracle,  the  prophet. 

3.  They  all  expect  divine  interposition  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Hence  the  miracle. 

Now,  superstition  is  a  bastard  form  of  true  religion.  Spiritism 
and  hypnotism  prove  that,  on  the  darker  side  of  the  spirit's  life, 
forces  lie  hidden  which  may  establish  a  closer  contact  with  the 
unseen  world.  The  Scriptures,  however,  unequivocally  condemn 
all  such  things.  Here  is  precisely  the  difference  between  true  and 
false  religion.  In  the  latter,  man  seeks  God ;  in  the  former,  God 
seeks  man.  What  is  a  caricature  among  the  heathen,  and  a  shadow 
among  Israel,  has,  in  the  Christian  religion,  become  a  veritable 
and  spiritual  reality. 

■Jehovah  reveals  himself  as  a  personal  theophany  till  the  giving 
of  the  law;  thenceforth  he  withdraws  into  the  holy  of  holies  till 
in  Christ  the  theophany  is  fully  realized.  Through  him  and 
through  the  Spirit,  whom  he  sends,  the  indwelling  of  God  among 
his  people  becomes  a  true  spiritual  reality,  and  finally  its  com- 
plete consummation  is  reached  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  Prophecy 
brings  the  special  revelation  to  us  as  a  direct  communication  of 
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the  divine  thought.  It  always  places  the  divine  truth  over  against 
the  human  lie.  It  may  appear  in  higher  and  lower  forms,  and 
usually  comes  directly,  without  any  vision.  Prophecy  proceeds 
from  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God.  In  itself  imperfect,  it  looks 
forward  to  the  day  of  perfect  things,  to  him  of  whom  Moses  pro- 
phesied, to  him  who  does  not  receive  revelations,  but  who  reveals^ 
and  who  imparts  his  Spirit  to  his  disciples  and  to  his  church. 

The  miracle  also  belongs  to  the  special  revelation.  The  Old 
Testament  teems  with  them.  But  Israel  does  not  understand 
their  import.  On  this  account  the  prophets  begin  to  point  to  the 
TWO  □1''>  the  day  of  the  Lord,  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
comes  in  the  New  Testament  revelation.  With  Christ  a  new- 
cycle  of  miracles  begins,  which  for  a  time  survives  his  departure, 
and  then  gradually  merges  in  the  spiritual  miracle,  until  at  last, 
in  the  alwv  fikXkwv^  the  miracle  will  become  nature,  and  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Dr.  Bavinck  now  proceeds  to  the  idea  of  a  special  revelation. 
He  shows  how  the  scriptural  system  of  revelation  has  been  neg- 
lected and  ignored  in  Christian  theology.  The  theologians  have 
not  given  themselves  sufficient  pains  to  truly  appreciate  this  idea. 
Both  rationalism  and  supranaturalism  saw  in  it  only  an  external 
comimmication  of  doctrine.  This  position  was  deservedly  de- 
molished by  rationalistic  criticism.  But  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween religion  and  revelation  remained,  and  efforts  at  reconstruc- 
tion are  made  by  more  recent  theologians. 

German  philosophy  unduly  extended  the  idea  of  revelation,  or 
adopted  the  Schleiermacherian  theory,  which  follows  somewhat 
the  following  line  of  thought :  Kevelation  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  theopneusty  or  from  the  Scriptures,  which  are  only  the  re- 
cord of  revelation,  not  revelation  itself.  Revelation  is  a  religious, 
or,  rather,  a  soteriological,  idea,  a  correlative  of  religion.  Pro- 
ceeding from  God  as  Saviour,  its  contents  are  religio-ethical 
truths.  It  is  rather  natural  and  human  than  supranatural,  and 
it  presents  a  double  aspect,  the  external  (manifestation)  and  the 
internal  (inspiration). 

Ritschl  takes  a  different  position,  and  lays  special  stress  on  the 
positive  historical  character  of  all  revelation,  which  in  Christian- 
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ity  centres  in  Christ.  But  till  this  day  Dogmatics  lacks  a  pure 
and  clear  conception  of  revelation.  "The  theologians  are  not 
agreed  on  anything  which  is  of  importance  in  this  idea."  (Dr. 
Bavinck,  p.  267.)  ^ 

Dr.  Bavinck  now  attempts  to  define  the  scriptural  idea  of  re- 
velation. He  tells  us  that  the  revelation  which  the  Scriptures 
teach  is  a  historical  and  organic  whole,  revealing  itself  in  theo- 
phany,  prophecy,  and  miracle.  God  seeks  man  in  this  special 
revelation.  It  begins  at  the  fall,  and  reaches  out  to  the  incarna- 
tion. It  enters  history,  and  completely  identifies  itself  therewith. 
It  uses  every  type  of  character  and  talent  and  individuality.  It 
assumes  the  shape  of  types  and  shadows,  imagery  and  symbol, 
art  and  poetry,  epistle  and  chronicle.  It  borrows  from  other  re- 
ligions. It  even  utilizes  the  lot,  the  dream,  and  the  vision.  In 
it  the  divine  and  the  human  completely  cooperate.  The  correct 
view  of  this  revelation  is,  therefore,  a  central  and  organic  one, 
whose  focus  is  the  incarnation  of  God;  for  under  both  the  Old 
.and  New  Testaments  the  Logos  is  the  subject  of  special  revela- 
tion. The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  begins  when  God  has  fully 
revealed  himself  in  Christ.  Then  the  aloiv  ouroc  is  changed  into 
the  acoju  fiiXXov,  in  which  everything  looks  back  to  and  is  deduced 
from  Christ. 

Miracles  and  prophecy,  in  a  specific  sense,  may  have  ceased  in 
this  dispensation,  but  the  church  itself  is  from  moment  to  moment 
the  product  of  that  special  revelation,  which  is  continued,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  and  looks  forward  to  heaven.  Scriptural  revela- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  historical  process,  an  organic  system.  God  tri- 
umphs in  it  over  everything  outside  of  himself.  Revelation  is 
soteriological,  not  in  a  religio-ethical  sense,  much  less  in  a  merely 
intellectual  sense,  but  in  a  scriptural  sense;  so  that  the  contents 
of  revelation  are  not  doctrine,  or  life,  or  emotion,  but  all  of  these 
combined,  a  divine  work,  a  world  of  thoughts  and  acts,  an  ordo 
gratice,  which  battles  with  and  conquers  the  ordo  peccati.  Its  aim 
is  not  intellectual  enlightenment  (rationalism),  nor  morality 
(moralism),  nor  religious  sensibility  (mysticism) ;  but  its  aim  is  to 

^  Compare  Dr.  Geo.  Vos'  criticism  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review 
for  April,  1896,  p.  359. 
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snatch  man,  the  world,  the  whole  xoafio;;  from  the  power  of  sin; 
so  broad  is  the  scope  of  divine  revelation. 

Dr.  Bavinck  now  proceeds  to  point  out  the  relation  between  this 
special  revelation  and  supranaturalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
naturalism,  on  the  other.  Beth  have  ignored  the  organic  con- 
ception of  revelation.  These  terms,  though  un scriptural,  are  yet 
founded  on  the  Scriptures.  But  both  theologians  and  philosophers 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  understood  these  terms  in  a  modified 
sense,  identifying  the  supranatural  with  the  suprasensual,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  idea  has  been  unduly  restricted.  It  has  been 
separated  by  some  from  created  things  in  general,  and  by  others 
from  the  spiritual  miracles  of  regeneration,  since  it  was  claimed 
that  both,  looked  at  from  the  divine  standpoint,  were  not  supra- 
natural  at  all.  Thus  special  revelation  was  severed,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  nature,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  works  of  grace 
which  characterize  the  life  of  the  church.  The  historical  and  or- 
ganic character  of  special  revelation  was  ignored,  it  was  made  to 
soar  above  nature  and  humanity,  instead  of  entering  into  it. 

This  dualistic  and  supranaturalistic  system  found  its  fullest  ex- 
position in  Romish  Catholic  theology,  but  there  also  its  manifest 
inconsistency  aroused  great  opposition.  Protestant  theology  oc- 
cupies a  different  position,  inasmuch  as  it  establishes  an  antithesis, 
not  between  nature  and  revelation^  but  between  sin  and  revela- 
tion. The  qualitative  relation  between  natural  and  supranatural 
religion  has  taken  the  place  of  the  quantitative  one. 

As  regards  the  relation  between  revelation  and  naturalism,  the 
rationalists  may  be  divided  into  four  groups,  which  vary  between 
that  conception  of  the  relation  between  reason  and  faith  which 
makes  the  former  the  arbiter  of  the  claims  of  supranatural  revela- 
tion, and  that  other  and  radical  conception  of  this  relation  which 
denies  supranaturalism  altogether,  and  deems  natural  religion 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Here  the  very  possibility  of  a  supra- 
natural revelation  is  denied,  both  on  the  divine  and  human  side ; 
for  even  if  it  did  exist,  it  is  claimed,  the  data  for  its  appreciation 
by  man  would  still  be  lacking.  All  faith  is  built  on  human  au- 
thority, and  reason  determines  it. 

But  the  task  of  rationalism  was  not  as  easy  as  was  at  first  sup- 
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posed.  The  facts  of  revelation  must  be  explained,  a  theory  for 
its  miracles  must  be  propounded.  In  endless  ways  this  task  was 
attempted,  only  to  end  in  an  acknowledged  and  complete  failure. 
Word  and  fact  in  revelation  are  inseparable.  Our  view  of  life 
and  of  the  world  ultimately  decides  our  belief  or  unbelief  in  su- 
pranaturalism.  What  we  believe  is  determined  by  what  we  are. 
The  supranaturalist  may  only  know  in  part,  he  may  fail  to  as- 
sign to  each  several  act  or  word  its  specific  place,  but  he  is  in 
conscious  harmony  with  revelation  as  a  whole.  He  retains  his 
grasp  on  religion,  for  religion  and  revelation — the  religion  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures — are  inseparable. 

In  a  rapid  sketch  Dr.  Bavinck  now  points  out  the  failure  of 
monistic  naturalism,  both  in  its  pantheistic  and  its  materialistic 
aspect,  to  solve  the  riddles  which  are  embodied  in  the  laws  which 
govern  mind  and  matter.    Theism  finds  "  their  key  in  God." 

The  author  shows  how  science  and  faith  can  stand  side  by  side 
if  they  will  only  respect  their  own  boundary  lines.  Miracles  are 
a  matter  of  history,  not  of  experiment,  they  rest  on  testimony. 
The  xocTfxot;  is  still  in  a  process  of  teleological  development  which 
brings  her  to  her  divine  destiny,  that  is,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  her  complete  recreation  and  riddance  of  sin. 

Hevelation,  therefore,  occupies  a  definite  teleological  position 
in  God's  plan  with  the  world.  Even  without  the  fall,  there  would 
have  been  room  for  prophecy  and  miracles.  Supranaturalism  is 
not  necessitated  by  the  fall.  Not  revelation  itself,  but  its  soterio- 
logical  character,  wa#  made  necessary  by  sin.  Though  not  a 
product  of  nature,  revelation  is,  therefore,  perfectly  natural. 

This  revelation  is  an  organic  whole,  a  world  by  itself,  distinct 
from  nature,  and  yet  perfectly  adapted  to  it.  In  it  there  are 
many  things  which  we  now  but  partly  understand ;  but  this  does 
not  discourage  us. 

Faith  in  this  supranatural  revelation  reconciles  us  to  the  things 
that  are,  in  the  hope  of  what  they  will  become.  All  other  sys- 
tems offer  us  an  outlook  on  barren  vistas ;  revelation  reveals  to  us 
the  coming  of  God  to  humanity,  forever  to  dwell  with  it.  The 
status  peccati,  changed  into  a  status  gratiae  for  the  believer, 
will  yonder  be  changed  into  a  status  gloriae. 
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This  brings  the  author  to  the  consideration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  begins  by  pointing  out  the  close  relation  between  reve- 
lation and  religion.  The  Chinese,  Indian,  Buddhist,  Persian, 
Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  religions  are  called  hook-reli- 
gions by  Max  Miiller,  because  they  have  holy  writings. 

Thought  and  word,  the  idea  and  its  expression,  are  insepa- 
rably connected.  Of  all  writing  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the 
Ivadpy-coatc,  of  the  word. 

The  idea  of  the  Scriptures  is  historic,  revelation  consists  of 
acts  and  facts,  which  are  transient,  nay,  from  one  aspect  all  reve- 
lation may  be  considered  an  actus  transiens,  temporary,  even  mo- 
mentary. It  shares  this  transitoriness  with  all  earthly  things. 
Christ  is  the  centre  of  revelation,  but  Christ  is  a  historic  person, 
the  facts  in  his  life  cannot  be  repeated.  All  revelation,  not  as 
doctrine,  but  as  incarnation,  must  be  historic ;  it  is  destined  for 
humanity,  not  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  but  as 
an  organic  whole,  living  and  moving  in  history. 

Writing  is  the  adp^  of  all  language.  The  central  fact  of  reve- 
lation, viz.,  the  incarnation,  leads  to  the  Scriptures,  for  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  Scriptures  are  the  incarnation  of  revelation.  But 
since  revelation  is  an  actus  transiens,  the  Scriptures  themselves 
must  be  the  same. 

Formerly  the  theologians  identified  revelation  and  theopneusty, 
this  has  changed.  A  larger  conception  of  revelation,  as  a  his- 
toric process,  has  taken  its  place;  for  the  past  and  its  inspired 
record  may  lie  ages  apart;  e.  the  hist(fry  of  creation,  of  the 
patriarchs,  etc. 

Modern  theology,  so  far  from  identifying  revelation  and  theop- 
neusty, has  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  has  denied  the  insepa- 
rable connection  between  revelation  and  the  Scriptures.  But  since 
revelation  is  historic,  the  only  way  of  knowing  it  is  by  testi- 
mony. The  rejection  of  the  Scriptures  is,  therefore,  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  attestation,  the  denial  of  a  special  divine  act  of  reve- 
lation, and,  therefore,  in  principle,  the  denial  of  all  revelation. 
Both  tendencies  are,  therefore,  equally  dangerous. 

Revelation  divides  itself  into  two  great  dispensations,  of  both 
of  which  Christ  is  the  object.    The  first  is,  at  it  were,  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  a  tabernacle  for  the  coming  Christ;  the  second  is  the  re- 
cord and  testimony  of  this  tabernacling.  In  both  dispensations 
revelation  and  its  record  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Scriptures  de- 
velop as  revelation  proceeds,  till  the  latter,  in  a  specific  sense,  is 
closed,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  begins.  Objective  reve- 
lation now  changes  into  subjective  appropriation.  In  Christ  an 
organic  centre  of  a  new  life  has  been  created.  The  Holy  Spirit 
now  takes  everything  from  Christ,  nothing  further  is  added  to 
revelation,  and  yet  in  another  sense  revelation  proceeds.  Its  final 
aim  is  not  Christ,  but  the  neio  man^  the  indwelling  of  God  with 
his  people.  Again,  we  find  the  theophany,  prophecy,  and  the 
miracle,  but  in  a  new  and  higher  sense. 

The  miracles  are  those  of  God's  grace  in  Christ;  prophecy 
lives  on  in  the  illumination  of  the  believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  theophany  is  now  the  conscious  indwelling  of  the  life  of  Christ 
in  his  church. 

Kevelation  in  its  continuation  is  now,  therefore,  both  doctrine 
and  life.  The  Scriptures  are  the  light  of  the  church;  the  church 
is  the  life  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  explain  the  church ; 
the  church  understands  the  Scriptures.  Hence  these  organically 
developed  Scriptures  are  vital  to  the  church  of  all  ages.  They 
are  the  viva  vox  Dei  Oninipotentis  ad  suam  creatiiram.  The 
Scriptures  are,  therefore,  not  only  inspired,  they  inspire.  Thus 
the  consummation  of  all  things  is  prepared,  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures will  fall  away,  and  all  believers  will  be  directly  inspired  of 
God.  There  prophecy  and  miracle  have  become  nature,  for  God 
dwells  with  his  people. 

II. — Inspiration. 
No  dogma  has  been  so  generally  received  as  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  church  alike  received  them 
as  the  word  of  God,  and  have  quoted  them  as  such.  The  church 
fathers,  as  early  as  Irenseiis,  recognized  the  inspiration  of  both 
Testaments,  their  divine  origin  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides. 
The  idea  of  inspiration  was  conceived  as  a  "  driving,"  a  "  lead- 
ing," or  especially  a  "dictating"  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  God's 
word  the  Scriptures  had  final  authority.    But  in  those  early  days 
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the  true  conception  of  inspiration  occupied  the  mind  of  the  church 
less  than  the  establishment  of  the  canon. 

The  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages  added  nothing  to  the  dogma 
of  the  Scriptures,  since  their  authority  was  fixed  and  recognized 
by  all.  The  Council  of  Trent  accepted  the  scholastic  idea  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  extended  it  to  tradition  also. 

Strange  to  say,  the  first  avowed  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  came  from  the  Jesuits,  of  Louvain,  in  1586  (312),  who 
rejected  verbal  inspiration,  and  denied  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate revelation.  Erasmus  limited  inspiration  to  the  dogmatical  and 
ethical  contents  of  the  Scriptures.  This  idea  survived,  and  was 
reproduced  by  many  Catholic  theologians,  who  ascribed  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  Bible  a  common  divine  assistance  and  super- 
vision instead  of  inspiration. 

Most  of  the  post-reformatory  Catholic  theologians,  however,  re- 
ject both  the  negative  and  verbal  inspiration,  and  cling  to  the 
theory  of  an  inspiratio  realis^  which  may  be  either  true  revelation 
or  mere  assistance  (314).  But  the  Catholic  Church  symbolically 
maintains  the  Tridentine  position,  and  considers  inspiration  as  a 
positive  activity  of  God's  Spirit,  which  produces  an  infallible  word. 

Luther  may  have  attacked  the  canon,  but  he  strenuously  de- 
fended the  old  faith  of  the  church  in  regard  to  inspiration ;  hence 
the  Lutheran  symbols  possess  no  separate  article  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  erratic  Zwingli  admits  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  extends  inspiration  also  to  heathen  literature.  Calvin 
admits  the  canonicity  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  considers  it  fully 
and  literally  the  word  of  God. 

Almost  all  the  reformed  symbols  have  an  article  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. Their  views  of  inspiration,  however,  are  largely  mechani- 
cal;, they  considered  the  sacred  writers  merely  as  scriptores,  aman- 
uenses, notarii,  etc.,  but  inspiration  was  held  to  \iQ  plenary,  in  the 
fullest  sense.  Then  came  the  reaction.  All  the  old  attacks  of  the 
early  Christian  ages  against  the  Scriptures  were  renewed  by  ration- 
alism and  deism,  and  by  the  historical  criticism  of  the  day.  These 
attacks  caused  a  revision  of  the  old  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Thus 
arose  the  dualistic  conception  of  inspiration,  which  once  more 
separated  doctrine  and  history,  ethics  and  chronology,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 
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As  a  further  reaction  from  this  view,  Schleiermacher's  dyna- 
mic theory  of  inspiration  originated,  which  makes  it  a  habitual 
characteristic  of  the  sacred  writers,  differing  in  degree  only  from 
that  common  to  all  believers.  The  Scriptures  are  not  infallible, 
for  they  are  not  revelation  itself,  but  only  its  record.  This  theory, 
therefore,  makes  inspiration  a  quality  of  the  writers^  rather  than 
of  the  Scriptures,  It  is  a  habitual  instead  of  an  evanescent  qual- 
ity ;  it  is  dynamical,  and,  therefore,  does  not  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  error. 

This  theory  has  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  earlier  doctrine, 
and  yet  it  is  manifestly  unsatisfactory  both  to  faith  and  science. 

The  rationalistic  theologians  have,  therefore,  entirely  discarded 
inspiration,  whilst  they  uphold  the  Scriptures  for  their  historical 
value,  as  a  means  of  grace  and  as  an  aid  to  the  religious  and 
moral  life.  The  radicals  among  them  alone  have  openly  ridi- 
culed the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Bavinck  now  proceeds  to  give  us  the  scriptural  data  for 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  Old  Testament  affords  the  fol- 
lowing data : 

1.  The  prophets  are  conscious  of  a  divine  calling. 

2.  They  speak  what  Jehovah  revealed  to  them. 

3.  They  know  when  and  where  he  spoke  to  them,  and  are  con- 
scious of  these  inspired  moments  as  special  occasions. 

4.  They  distinguish  between  their  own  knowledge  and  divine 
revelation. 

5.  Whether  speaking  or  writing,  they  know  themselves  to  be 
divine  oracles. 

6.  They  affix  the  same  authority  to  their  written  and  to  their 
spoken  word. 

7.  The  prophets  recognized  the  existence  of  the  thora,  and 
stand  on  this  basis  together  with  their  opponents.  Their  religion 
is  not  different  from  that  of  the  people,  as  modern  criticism  avers. 

8.  It  is  a  priori  probable  that  the  written  law  existed  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  prophets.  This  thora  was  from  the  begin- 
ning authoritative  as  God's  word. 

9.  The  historical  books  are  all  written  by  prophets,  and  in  a 
prophetic  spirit. 
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10.  The  poetical  books  of  the  Scriptures  have  a  religio-ethical 
character.  ♦ 

11.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  obtained  authoritative  force  as  they 
became  known  to  Israel.  The  canons  of  Philo  and  Josephus  are 
like  our  own. 

That  this  canon  had  divine  authority  for  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles appears  from  the  following  considerations — 

1.  The  formula  of  citation  proves  it. 

2.  The  fact  itself  is  expressed  and  taught. 

3.  Christ  and  the  apostles,  so  far  from  assuming  a  critical  atti- 
tude towards  the  Scriptures,  always  accept  them  without  question. 

4.  Dogmatically,  the  Old  Testament  is  both  for  Christ  and  the 
apostles  the  sedes  doctrince. 

5.  Yet  the  Old  Testament  is  usually  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  Septuagint. 

6.  There  is  great  difference  in  the  material  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

As  to  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  the  following  data 
present  themselves : 

1.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  considered  infallible  in  the  whole 
New  Testament. 

2.  This  infallible  testimony  of  Jesus  is  communicated  through 
his  apostles,  who  are  appointed  witnesses  of  his  life  and  doctrine, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  apostles  fulfil  this  divine  mission. 

4.  The  witness  of  Paul  stands  by  itself. 

5.  The  writings  of  the  apostles  were  from  the  beginning 
authoritative  in  the  church.  Their  canonization  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary act  of  the  church,  met  in  council.  It  is  rooted  in  their  very 
existence.    Suo  jure,  they  possess  authority. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  settle  the  question  of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  the  church  in  fixing  the  canon.  The  Spirit,  who  in- 
spired them,  led  the  church  to  recognize  them. 

Of  all  this  revelation  Christ  is  the  centre,  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  him.     Revelation  exists,  because  he  is  the  )^6ifoz. 
What,  then,  is  the  Biblical  idea  of  inspiration  ? 
The  Scriptures  nowhere  give  us  a  clearly  formulated  dogma  of 
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inspiration.  And  yet  the  Scriptures  teach  it,  but  just  as  they  do 
the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  etc. 
It  is  quite  universally  admitted  that  Christ  maintained  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Eothe,  however,  is  one 
of  the  few  who  doubt  it,  and  he  severs  the  testimony  of  Christ 
from  that  of  the  apostles,  thus  unintentionally  undermining 
Christ's  own  authority,  for  it  was  he  who  appointed  the  apostles 
as  witnesses  of  the  truth. 

The  position  of  the  critics  who  allow  only  such  a  theory  of  in- 
spiration as  is  consistent  with  their  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  Scriptures  is  wholly  untenable;  for  these  phenomena  cannot 
set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  themselves. 
The  critic,  therefore^  virtually  places  his  scientific  estimate  of  the 
Scriptures  over  against  and  above  this  testimony. 

Historical  criticism  may  be  valuable  within  its  own  sphere,  but 
it  is  manifestly  unable  to  give  us  a  dogma  of  the  Scriptures,  for 
the  reason  that  the  methods  of  the  critics  place  over  against  the 
doctrinal  self-witness  of  the  Scriptures  the  dogmas,  which  result 
from  the  scientific  treatment  of  isolated  facts.  This  can  never  be. 
When,  therefore,  the  contention  is  raised  that  our  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration must  correspond  with  the  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  announce  the  principle  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures, 
not  as  they  appear  to  the  critics,  but  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
are  consistent  with  the  self -witness  of  the  Scriptures. 

OeoTrpeuffTo^  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  may  have  an  active  or  a  passive 
sense ;  it  may  mean  God-hreathing  or  God-hreathed.  The  latter 
sense  seems  preferable,  because  it  best  harmonizes  with  the  extra- 
scriptural  use  of  the  word.  The  classical  meaning  of  the  word 
was  much  wider.  All  great  acts  were  due,  according  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  the*  Greeks,  to  a  divine  afilatus  or  inspiration.  To  this 
cause  the  greatest  geniuses  have  ascribed  their  happiest  thoughts. 
It  is  a  patent  fact  that  the  human  spirit  is  able,  by  its  own  opera- 
tion upon  the  souls  of  others,  to  change  the  thoughts  of  millions 
and  to  entirely  alter  the  complexion  of  their  consciousness.  Now, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  Grod's  Spirit  is  immanent  in  all  cre- 
ated things,  and  this  immanence  is  the  basis  of  all  theopneusty. 
All  life  is  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  and  he  is  the  source  of  all  wis- 
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dom  and  understanding.  In  the  church,  he  regenerates  and  re- 
news, and  all  prophecy  comes  through  him.  Thus,  also,  in  the 
Scriptures.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  inspiration.  His  activity  in  this 
regard,  however,  does  not  stand  by  itself,  but  is  closely  related  to 
this  immanent  work  in  the  world  and  in  the  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  inspiration  may  never  be  identified,  as  is  done 
by  some  modern  theologians,  with  heroic,  poetic,  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm, for  the  gift  of  theopneusty  is  only  given  within  the 
circle  of  revelation.  These  two,  however,  again,  are  to  be  sharply 
distinguished,  for  the  one  is  the  work  of  the  Logos^  the  other  of 
the  Spirit.  Inspiration  is  founded  in  revelation,  but  rises  above 
it.  Neither  must  inspiration  be  identified  with  regeneration,  as 
has  been  done  by  ethical  theologians,  although  it  stands  vitally 
connected  with  it,  for  regeneration  touches  the  whole  man,  in- 
spiration only  the  consciousness.  The  one  sanctifies  and  renews, 
the  other  enlightens  and  teaches.  Regeneration  is  a  habitus  per- 
manens^  inspiration  an  actus  transiens. 

What,  then,  is  inspiration?  God  speaks  by  the  mouth  of 
the  prophets.  Of  him,  the  true  subject,  alone  the  preposi- 
position  u7t6  is  used ;  of  the  prophets,  dia  with  the  genitive.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is,  therefore,  the  true  speaker.  Our  conception  of 
the  process  of  inspiration,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  should  be 
as  organic  as  possible.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  inspira- 
tion of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  of  both  classes  again  amongst 
themselves.  The  inspiration  of  the  prophets  is  momentary,  that 
of  the  apostles  is  permanent;  in  them  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  im- 
manently  and  leads  and  enlightens  and  teaches  them.  Different, 
however,  as  the  character  of  the  inspiration  in  various  persons 
may  be,  we  must  not  conceive  of  it  as  something  mechanical,  but 
as  something  organic.  Just  as  the  Logos,  through  his  incarnation, 
has  entered  into  humanity  and  has  organically  united  himself 
therewith,  so  also  the  Holy  Spirit  in  inspiration.  He  speaks 
through  inspired  men,  and  yet  they  speak  themselves.  The  Holy 
Spirit  has  prepared  these  men,  with  their  various  characteristics 
and  antecedents,  and  uses  them,  such  as  they  are,  in  character, 
inclination,  intellectual  attainment,  etc.  They  are  but  rarely  im- 
pelled to  write,  but  naturally  the  act  leads  to  the  recital,  and  the 
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recital  to  the  written  record ;  and  on  this  very  account,  that  the 
writings  of  prophets  and  apostles  have  originated  in  and  not  out- 
side of  the  sphere  of  history,  there  is  room  for  the  science  of  bib- 
lical criticism.  Thus,  also,  the  difference  between  the  various 
authors  can  be  explained.  Entering  into  the  man,  the  Holy 
Spirit  entered  into  his  style  and  language  and  intellectual  equip- 
ment. This  also  explains  why  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  Greek 
were  used  as  the  vehicles  of  divine  truth.  In  the  latter,  in  the 
marriage  between  pure  Hebrew  and  pure  Attic  Greek,  lies  the 
thought  of  the  universality  of  that  salvation  which  was  from  the 
Jews.  This  organic  inspiration  alone  does  justice  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  the  application  of 
the  central  fact  of  revelation,  the  incarnation  of  the  Word. 
These  two  run  parallel.  What  the  koyo::  became  in  his  incarna- 
tion, the  revelation  of  God  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  men  became 
when  it  was  reduced  to  writing.  It  entered  into  the  sphere  of 
creation,  into  the  lives  and  history  of  the  nations,  in  every  possi- 
ble human  form,  even  into  the  weak  and  despicable;  and,  as  a 
written  word,  it  subjected  itself  to  the  common  lot  of  all  Scrip- 
ture. As  every  human  thought  and  act  is  due  alike  to  the  action 
of  God,  and  is  at  the  same  time  wholly  the  fruit  of  human  activ- 
ity, so,  also,  are  the  Scriptures  a  product  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  wholly  a  product  of  the  activity  of  the 
writer.  "  ^eia  Trdura  xm  dud^pcoTitva  navray  This  organic  con- 
ception has  often,  though  wrongly,  been  used  to  minimize  the 
authorship  of  the  Spirit.  Just  as  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
demands  that  we  follow  it  in  all  its  implied  weakness  and  shame, 
so,  also,  in  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  There,  also,  we  must  re- 
cognize weakness  and  poverty,  and  the  servant  attitude ;  but  so 
that,  as  in  the  incarnation,  here,  also,  the  idea  remains  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  very  suggestive. 
Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  idea  of  inspiration  was  always 
further  extended,  until  it  reached  the  vowels  and  pointing  of  the 
Scriptures  {insinratio  piinctualis) .  Since  then  it  has  shrunk  back, 
first,  to  the  words  {inspiratio  verhalis)^  then  to  the  mere  tJiought 
{inspiratio  realis),  then  to  the  religio-ethical  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  {inspiratio  fundamentalist  or  i^eligiosa),  thence  to  that  of 
the  person  {inspiratio  personalis) ,  and  finally  to  a  complete  denial. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  has  nothing  sectarian  in  it. 
It  is  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  for  the  whole  church.  This 
dogma  has  fought  its  way  back  again  from  a  place  among  the 
media  gratice  to  its  legitimate  position  in  the  introduction  to  dog- 
matics. The  position  of  the  mediation  scliool,  which  denied  the 
inspiration  theoretically  and  scientifically,  and  yet  used  it  prac- 
tically from  the  pulpit,  has  been  relinquished.  The  radicals  even 
now  acknowledge  that  the  Scriptures  teach  inspiration,  and  that 
this  dogma  stands  or  falls  with  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The 
doctrine  of  inspiration  has  survived  all  assaults  on  it,  like  that  of 
the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  etc.  It  is  accepted  by  the  church, 
not  because  it  is  fully  understood,  but  because  God  has  so  re- 
vealed it. 

The  scriptural  dogma  of  inspiration  is  inconsistent  with  the 
inspiratio  fundamentalis  2in.di  personalis.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  made  use  of  different  persons  and  talents,  and 
that  all  books  of  the  Bible  are  not  of  equal  value ;  but  this  con- 
ception of  inspiration  is  scientific  rather  than  scriptural. 

It  wipes  out  the  boundary  lines  between  inspiration  and  illumi- 
nation, or  regeneration ;  between  the  intellectual  and  the  ethical 
life ;  between  the  Scriptures  and  edifying  literature.  Moreover, 
it  makes  the  church  dependent  on  critical  science,  to  tell  her  what 
is  and  tohat  is  not  Scripture.  In  vain  does  this  theory  appeal  to 
Christ  as  the  source  and  authority  of  all  dogmatics;  for  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles  give  us  the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures,  and  if 
that  Christ  be  authoritative,  his  testimony  must  settle  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  of  inspiration  must  be  accepted  on  his 
authority. 

The  inspiratio  fundamentalis  goes  still  further  and  accepts  in- 
spiration only  for  some  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  This  dualistic 
and  deistic  theory  does  not  commend  itself  to  reason.  Facts  and 
words,  the  historical  and  the  ethical,  are  so  interwoven  in  the 
Scriptures  as  to  be  inseparable.  Neither  of  the  above  theories  is 
a  whit  more  scientific  than  the  strictest  inspiratio  verhalis. 

The  remaining  theories  of  inspiration  are  virtually  identical. 
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For  the  fact  remains^  that  the  Holy  Spirit^  availing  himself  of  all 
the  antecedents^  and  of  the  present  environment  of  the  sacred 
writers^  awoke  in  them  the  consciousness,  the  thoughts,  and  the 
words,  which  expressed  his  ideas.  The  thoughts  call  for  words^ 
the  words  for  vowel  points.  This,  however,  does  not  oblige  us  to 
accept  the  inspiration  of  the  vowel  points,  as  we  possess  them 
from  the  Masoretic  text.  The  Scriptures  may  never  be  viewed 
atomistically,  its  parts  do  not  stand  by  themselves  with  an  indi- 
vidual and  infinite  meaning. 

Our  conception  of  inspiration  should  be  organic,  thus  assigning 
a  meaning  to  the  smallest  thing,  though  not  of  equal  importance 
with  all  the  rest.  Nothing  in  the  Scriptures  is  accidental,  yet 
some  things  lie  nearer  the  centre,  others  on  the  far  distant  peri- 
phery, yet  these  things  are  one  and  all  the  thoughts  of  God. 
Grades  of  inspiration,  therefore,  do  not  exist. 

There  is  one  life,  one  under  all  its  aspects,  tota  est  in  toto  cor- 
pore  et  in  omnibus  partihus.  It  is  one  Spirit  from  which  the  en- 
tire Scriptures  proceed,  through  the  consciousness  of  various  and 
different  writers.  In  the  Scriptures,  also,  there  is  a  difference  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit. 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration. They  originate  in  historical  criticism,  in  the  discre- 
pancies of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  citations  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  secular  history,  in  the  fixedness  of  natural 
laws,  in  religion  and  ethics,  etc.  We  should  not  wonder  at  this. 
Since  the  Scriptures  describe  God's  revelation  in  Christ,  the  world 
cannot  treat  them  differently  than  it  treated  him.  Its  attitude  to 
the  Scriptures  has  been  the  same  throughout  the  history  of  the 
church. 

The  Scriptures  demand  that  every  thought  of  man  shall  be 
brought  into  obedience  under  Christ ;  the  world  refuses  to  do  so. 
This  battle  is  fought  by  the  simplest  and  the  wisest  alike,  the  be- 
liever shares  this  conflict  with  the  unbeliever.  In  nature,  in  his- 
tory, in  all  science,  the  same  difficulty  has  to  be  faced,  and  the 
same  law  of  faith  is  imposed.  By  the  organic  conception  of  in- 
spiration, however,  many  of  the  difficulties  vanish. 

It  shows  that  the  human,  in  all  its  weakness,  can  become  the 
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organ  of  the  divine,  it  explains  the  difference  between  different 
authors.  Gratia  non  tollit  sed  perficit  iiaturam.  This  organic 
conception  of  inspiration  does  not  exclude  the  common,  human, 
and  natural  life,  but  it  makes  it  subservient  to  the  thoughts  of 
God. 

The  picture  needs  the  shadow  as  well  as  the  light.  To  draw  a 
correct  picture  of  Christ,  human  sin  and  Satan's  lie  must  be  por- 
trayed in  all  their  nakedness.  Christianity  and  humanity  are  not 
antitheses,  the  first  is  the  restoration  and  renewal  of  the  latter. 
Moreover,  the  aim  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  religio-ethical  one,  the  , 
Scriptures  are  not  a  manual  of  science,  only  a  source  of  theology, 
and  as  such  they  should  be  read  theologically. 

They  mistake,  who  imagine  that  the  Scriptures  offer  us  a  com- 
plete history  of  Israel,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  life  of 
Christ  from  the  four  Gospels.  The.  Holy  Spirit  never  intended 
such  a  thing.  Inspiration  is  no  notarial  record.  Hitherto  all  at- 
tempts at  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  have  failed.  Exact  knowledge, 
like  that  imparted  by  mathematics,  astronomy,  etc.,  the  Scriptures 
do  not  afford.  It  is  wrong  to  make  such  demands  on  them,  and 
for  this  very  reason  the  autographs  are  lost;  the  text  of  the 
Scriptures  is  corrupt,  however  slightly  it  may  be,  and  for  this  reason 
the  church  (and  not  the  laymen  only)  possesses  the  Scriptures  only 
in  poor  and  fallible  translations.  These  are  undeniable  facts,  and 
they  teach  us  that  the  sole  aim  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation.  And  yet  these  Scriptures,  although  not  a 
manual  for  art  and  science,  affect  and  influence  man  in  all  his  re- 
lations. Sin  is  not  wider  than  God's  grace  in  Christ,  and  the 
Scriptures  are  God's  word  unto  salvation,  but  also  on  that  very 
account,  a  word  for  the  family,  for  society,  for  science,  and  art. 
Without  entering  into  scientific  details  and  using  the  language  of 
common  life,  that  of  intuitions  and  first  impressions,  this  word 
will  abide  forever,  side  by  side  with  sciences  and  schools  of  phil- 
osophy. It  is  forever  young  and  fresh.  Yerhum  Dei  manet  in 
aeternum. 

I  have  been  able  to  touch  only  on  the  salient  points  of  this 
masterly  discussion.  As  has  been  seen,  the  great  thought  of  the 
entire  mental  process  on  the  doctrine  of  revelation  is  the  necessi- 
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ty  of  its  swpranatural  and  historic  character ;  and  as  regards  in- 
spiration, its  organic  character. 

The  author  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  a  peculiarly 
transparent  style,  a  wide  reach  of  information,  and  is,  unques- 
tionably, master  of  his  subject.  It  may  be  desirable  to  recapitu- 
late all  that  has  been  said  in  the  following  theses,  which,  I  think, 
fairly  represent  the  author's  process  of  reasoning : 

I.  Revelation  is  a  voluntary  divine  act,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished as  general  and  special. 

^.  This  distinction  dates  from  the  days  of  patristic  and  scholas- 
tic theology,  and,  notwithstanding  all  attacks,  survives  till  this  day. 

3.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  all  revelation,  even  that  of  na- 
ture, is  supranatural. 

4.  The  idea  of  "  natural  theology  "  must  be  discarded. 

5.  Supranaturalism  must  be  distinguished  from  immediate  re- 
velation. 

6.  General  revelation  is  the  common  basis  of  all  religion.  By 
its  aid  Christianity  can  appreciate  what  is  good  in  all  other  reli- 
gions. Itself  is  the  true,  and,  therefore,  the  highest  form  of  re- 
ligion. Thus  the  great  importance  of  general  revelation  becomes 
apparent.  Nature  and  grace  are,  by  its  aid,  kept  inseparably 
connected. 

7.  The  means  of  special  revelation  are  indicated  by  all  religi- 
ous faiths.  The  false  and  the  true  are  like  the  caricature  and  its 
original. 

8.  Special  revelation  is  characterized  by  the  theophany,  pro- 
phecy, and  the  miracle. 

9.  Christian  theology,  till  this  day,  has  never  given  itself  pains 
to  truly  appreciate  the  idea  of  special  revelation. 

10.  This  special  revelation  is  a  historic  and  organic  whole, 
completely  identifying  itself  with  humanity,  and  having  for  its 
aim  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  sin. 

II.  This  organic  conception  has  been  ignored  by  supranatural- 
ism and  naturalism  alike. 

12.  Naturalism  fails  to  explain  the  facts  of  revelation;  supra- 
naturalism  finds  the  key  of  the  mystery  in  God,  and  retains  its 
hold  on  religion. 
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13.  Kevelation  occupies  a  definite  teleological  position  in  God's 
plan  with  the  world. 

14.  Supranaturalism  was  not  necessitated  by  the  fall,  but  is  in- 
herent in  the  very  plan  of  creation.  Sin  caused,  not  revelation 
itself,  but  its  soteriological  character. 

15.  Revelation  is  incarnated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  destined 
for  humanity  as  an  organic  whole. 

16.  Revelation  and  theopneusty  must  not  be  identified;  nor 
must  revelation  be  separated  from  the  Scriptures. 

lY.  Revelation  divides  itself  into  two  dispensations,  alike  oen- 
tering  in  Christ.  It  is  only  fully  and  really  closed  when  humanity 
is  renewed  in  Christ. 

18.  The  church  has  been  practically  unanimous  on  the  dogma 
of  the  Scriptures.  Patristic  theology  concerns  itself  but  little 
with  the  technical  idea  of  inspiration.  Scholastic  and  Catholic 
theology  hold  to  plenary  inspiration  with  a  largely  mechanical 
aspect. 

19.  Schleiermacher's  dynamic  theory  has  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted this  older  view,  but  it  satisfies  neither  faith  nor  science. 

20.  The  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
afford  abundant  data  for  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Christ,  their 
centre,  is  also  their  very  life. 

21.  The  scriptural  idea  of  inspiration  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  that  which  severs  the  testimony  of  Christ  from  that  of  the 
apostles,  and  also  with  that  of  the  Higher  Critics,  which  makes 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  dependent  on  the  scientific  treatment 
of  isolated  scriptural  facts. 

22.  Inspiration  differs  from  the  heroic  inflatus  of  the  heathen, 
and  it  cannot  be  identified  with  either  revelation  or  regeneration. 

23.  The  scriptural  idea  of  inspiration  is  thoroughly  organic, 
and  thus  the  differences  between  the  inspired  books  are  explained. 

24.  The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  runs  parallel  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  revelation  to  writing. 

25.  The  inspired  record  is  the  product  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  yet  wholly  the  product  of  the  inspired  writer. 

26.  Like  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  that  of  inspiration 
implies  weakness  and  shame,  and  at  the  same  time  immaculacy. 
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27.  It  has  survived  all  assaults,  and  is  received  by  the  church 
on  God's  own  authority. 

28.  The  scriptural  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  incompatible  with 
the  theory  of  fundamental  and  personal  inspiration.  Neither  of 
them  is  more  scientific  than  the  baldest  verbal  theory. 

29.  The  latter  {inspiratio  verhalis)  commends  itself  to  reason, 
although  it  does  not  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  words  and  points 
as  we  now  have  them. 

30.  There  are  no  grades  of  inspiration,  but  one  inspiration 
under  various  aspects. 

31.  The  objections  raised  against  this  doctrine  arise  from  the 
innate  enmity  of  man  against  God  and  his  revelation  in  Christ. 

32.  The  organic  theory  of  inspiration  disposes  of  many  of  these 
objections,  since  it  shows  us  the  true  relation  between  God's  re- 
velation in  Christ  and  humanity. 

33.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Scriptures  to  make  us  wise  to  salva- 
tion, not  to  impart  knowledge  after  the  manner  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences. They  give  us  neither  a  complete  history  of  Israel  nor  of 
Christ.    All  efforts  at  harmonizing  the  Gospels  have  failed. 

34:.  The  Holy  Spirit  allowed  the  autographa  to  be  lost,  and 
left  to  the  church  only  a  text  which  is  corrupt,  however  slightly 
it  may  be,  and  poor  and  fallible  translations. 

36.  As  God's  word  unto  salvation,  as  "  the  voice  of  life,"  how- 
ever, the  Scriptures  will  abide  forever,  and  will  endure  all  assaults 
and  all  tests. 

I  close  by  expressing  the  fervent  hope  that  this  system  of  "  re- 
formed dogmatics"  may  be  made  accessible  to  English  readers 
by  a  competent  translation.  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

Holland,  Michigan. 


III.    THE  FOKEIGN  EVANGELIST:  AN  INQUIEY. 

Such  an  inquiry  as  is  suggested  above  seems  to  be  timely.  At 
least,  it  seems  so  in  our  own,  the  Southern  Presbyterian,  Church, 
and  this  for  several  reasons. 

First,  The  subject  is  a  new  one,  comparatively  speaking,  to 
our  church;  for,  although  Presbyterianism  in  America  has  had, 
ever  since  its  beginning,  men  who  have,  in  an  irregular  way,  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  the  evangelist  in  their  own  land,  yet  nei- 
ther the  nature  nor  the  importance  of  the  office  seems  clearly  or 
adequately  to  have  been  understood.  He  who  enters  upon  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  struck  at  once  with  the  extreme 
meagreness  of  the  information  upon  it.  Our  Confession  of  Faith 
does  not  mention  it,  while  the  old  Form  of  Government  gives  it 
but  little  more  than  a  recognition.  Chapter  XY.  recognizes  the 
evangelist  as  an  officer  set  apart  by  the  Presbytery  to  a  separate 
and  special  work,  but  in  the  chapter  on  "Bishops,"  giving  the 
various  titles  of  the  bishops,  there  is  a  noticeable  omission  of  the 
title  "evangelist";  and  in  the  chapter  on  "Presbytery  and  its 
PowersJ"  nothing  is  said  about  its  power  to  set  apart  evangelists 
to  their  work.  Our  present  Form  of  Government  is  much  more 
satisfactory  on  these  points  than  the  uld  one,  yet  it,  too,  is  still 
insufficient  in  its  statements,  as  the  perplexity  and  uncertainty  in 
the  church's  mind  on  the  subject  still  attest. 

The  various  theological  books  say  but  little  about  the  evangel- 
ist. I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  special  treatise  on  the  subject 
except  a  few  articles  in  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  writ- 
ten within  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 

These  facts  show  that  the  subject  is  a  comparatively  new  one. 
One  reason  for  this  is,  probably,  the  same  reason  why  foreign 
missions  are  comparatively  new.  We  all  know  that  the  foreign 
mission  work  dates  back,  as  a  general  and  modern  movement, 
only  about  one  hundred  years.  We  all  remember  the  opposition 
there  was  to  it  at  the  start,  even  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
among  Presbyterian  divines.    The  church  had  not  then  aroused 
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to  its  grand  and  distinctive  duty  of  "preaching  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  Doubtless  the  instinct  which  informed  John 
Wesley,  which  prompted  him  and  his  coadjutors  to  break  away 
from  the  Judaic  conservatism  and  exclusiveness  of  the  church  as 
it  then  was,  and  to  go  forth  to  the  perishing  poor,  the  home 
heathen  dying  in  multitudes  at  her  very  doors,  was  the  same  in- 
stinct that  prompted  eventually  to  the  foreign  work.  It  was  the 
awakening  of  the  church  to  mission  work ;  it  was  her  putting  on 
the  new,  or,  rather,  long-neglected,  spirit  of  aggressiveness. 

And  this  spirit  of  aggressiveness  was  what  brought  forth  the 
evangelist.  For  what  was  John  Wesley's  movement  but  an  evan- 
gelistic movement?  And  what  is  the  foreign  mission  movement 
but  an  evangelistic  movement?  And  what  are  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries that  Presbyterianism,  along  with  others,  has  ever  since 
been  sending  forth,  but  foreign  evangelists  ?  The  modern  evan- 
gelist, therefore,  is  but  the  offspring  of  the  revival  of  the  mission- 
ary spirit  in  the  church.  The  two  are  related  to  each  other  as 
parent  and  child,  as  cause  and  effect. 

Second.  Again,  this  inquiry  is  timely  because  the  mind  of  our 
church  seems  to  be  changing  in  regard  to  the  evangelist.  The 
old  doctrine,  once  widely,  if  not  universally,  held,  and  found  in 
many  old  Presbyterian  writers,  was  that  the  evangelistic  office  no 
longer  exists.  They  held  that  the  evangelist  was  an  "  extraordi- 
nary and  temporary"  officer,  like  the  apostles,  raised  up  by  the 
Head  of  the  church  for  a  special  purpose,  and  that  it  has  long 
since  passed  away.  The  "  officers  of  the  church "  were  divided 
by  these  old  writers  into  "extraordinary  and  temporary"  and 
"ordinary  and  perpetual."  This  distinction  still  remains  in  our 
symbols.  But  the  old  custom  was  to  class  the  evangelist  along 
with  the  apostles  and  prophets,  who  no  longer  exist.  Calvin,  the 
old  Form  of  Government  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  compiler 
of  Matthew  Henry  on  Ephesians^  John  M.  Mason,  Dr.  Dick,  and 
all  the  old  writers  I  have  examined,  all  speak  thus.  Indeed,  this 
view  is  still,  to  some  extent,  taught.  You  will  find  it  taught,  for 
instance,  by  Addison  Alexander,  by  some  teachers  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  by  Principal  Chalmers,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lon- 
don.   In  a  letter  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  latter  gentle- 
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man,  on  ''The  Status  of  Evangelists,"  he  declares  that  the  office 
of  the  evangelist  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  could  not  now  be 
revived. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  view  is,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  ''  the  parity  of  the  ministry." 
"  The  parity  of  the  ministry  "  has  been  the  great  historic  conten- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  against  Episcopacy,  and  one  of 
the  foundation  pillars  of  her  polity  in  every  age,  just  as  the  rul- 
ing eldership  has  been  her  great  historic  contention  against  Con- 
gregationalism, and  another  foundation  pillar  of  her  polity.  The 
"  parity  of  the  ministry "  is  in  no  danger  whatever  from  the  re- 
vival of  the  office  of  evangelist ;  still,  that  office,  it  will  be  noted, 
has  been  revived.  Nor  does  prelacy  seem  to  be  at  all  involved  in 
that  revival,  nor  the  doctrine  of  "joint  power,"  soberly  and  scrip- 
turally  stated,  to  be  imperilled  thereby. 

But  was  this  old  view  of  the  evangelist  the  true  one?  The 
church  has  revived  the  office.  Tlie  question  is,  Was  she  right  in 
doing  so,  and  were  our  fathers  wrong  ? 

All  feel,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  an  indecorous  as  well  as  an  unwise 
thing  to  remove  the  old  landmarks,  even  of  uninspired  writers, 
without  good  reason.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  our  church  has 
done.  Without  considering  just  at  this  point  whether  she  was 
justifiable  or  not,  allow  me  for  the  present  simply  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  she  has  revived  the  office,  and  to  emphasize  it  as  a 
reason  for  the  timeliness  of  this  inquiry. 

First,  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  church  has  already  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  revival  of  the  evangelistic  office.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  she  will  do  so ;  she  has  already  done  it.  She 
has  restored  the  office  to  a  distinct  place  in  her  standards  and  to 
a  distinct  place  in  her  actual  activities.  Her  aggressive  work, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  carried  on  by  the  evangelist.  For 
what  is  every  missionary  preacher,  either  home  or  foreign,  but  an 
evangelist  ?  The  simple  fact  is,  the  church  has  been  committed 
against  the  old  doctrine  ever  since  she  sent  her  first  missionary 
to  foreign  lands.  She  has  been  forced  to  change  her  mind  by  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  the  modern  spirit  of  aggressiveness;  and 
all  must  see  in  the  widespread  and  increasing  prevalence  of  volun- 
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tary  lay  evangelism,  both  in  a  sporadic  and  organized  form,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  that,  if  the  church  does  not  do  this  evangel- 
istic work  herself,  there  is  danger  of  its  being  done  without  her, 
and  by  irresponsible  hands. 

Second,  But  more  than  this.  The  church  has  not  only  com- 
mitted herself  regarding  the  revival  of  the  evangelistic  oflSce,  she  is 
doing  all  she  can  to  increase  her  use  of  it.  She  has  not  only  re- 
vived the  office,  she  has  magnified  it,  and  is  magnifying  it  daily, 
more  and  more.  And  this,  too,  with  an  unanimity,  an  enthusiasm, 
never  before  known  within  her  borders.  Pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  her  heart,  stronger  and  stronger,  to  send  forth  more 
missionaries,  that  is,  evangelists.  And  her  heart  is  responding  to 
this  pressure  more  and  more.  Who  can  blame  her ;  who  that 
looks  with  steady  eyes  at  the  horrors  and  destitutions  revealed,  as 
the  curtain  is  lifted  higher  and  higher  from  before  the  heathen 
world?  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  count  her 
evangelists  by  the  hundreds  in  the  foreign  field  alone.  Nay,  and 
if  it  is  by  thousands,  will  any  one  reading  these  lines  say,  "  God 
forbid"?  I  hope  not.  And  this  suggests  another  overpowering 
conviction.  It  is  that  the  church's  conscience  would  not  allow  a 
reversal  of  her  policy,  a  return  to  the  old  attitude.  All  will  feel, 
I  am  sure,  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing ;  a  mistake  that  would 
amount  to  wickedness  for  her  to  reverse  her  policy,  recall  her 
missionaries,  and  draw  in  all  of  her  activities  to  the  domain  of  the 
mere  pastorate.  If  the  General  Assembly  and  other  church 
courts  combined  would  agree  to  do  this  thing,  the  whole  church 
would  be  Lip  in  one  universal  protest.  Her  conscience  has  been 
trained  too  faithfully  already;  she  has  been  taught  already,  and 
rightly  taught,  to  regard  the  last  command  of  her  Lord  as  the 
great  command ;  and  she  also  sees  that  the  great  and  appropriate 
instrumentality  which  has  been  used  in  her  name  for  the  execu- 
tion of  that  command  has  been  the  office  of  evangelist. 

The  church,  then,  has  changed  her  mind;  she  has  abandoned 
the  old  view ;  she  has  revived  the  office  of  evangelist,  and  revived 
it  permanently,  until  at  last  her  aggressive  work  is  done.  And 
yet  her  policy  as  to  the  evangelist  still  remains  unsettled ! 

Third.  And  this  suggests  a  third  reason  why  an  inquiry  as  to 
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the  foreign  evangeKst  is  at  this  momont  timely.  The  mind  of  the 
church  is  changed  upon  this  subject,  but  her  policy  still  remains 
unsettled.  She  has  raised  up  an  office,  but  she  seems  not  to  know 
as  yet  what  it  is,  or  what  to  do  with  it.  A  sufficient  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  her  conduct  during  the  last  twenty  years.  To  illus- 
trate: In  1876  a  report  defining  fully  and  clearly  "The  Office  and 
Powers  of  the  Evangelist"  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  our  church.  But  the  matter  was  reopened  by  the  presen- 
tation of  another  case  in  1879.  Again  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  bring  in  a  report.  They  took  two  years,  and  in  1881  brought 
in  a  paper  presenting  substantially  the  same  views  on  "  the  office 
and  powers  of  the  evangelist"  as  the  paper  of  1876.  This,  too, 
was  adopted.  From  1882  to  and  through  1887  the  matter  was 
kept  open,  however,  and  the  church,  through  its  courts,  plainly 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  mind  perplexed  and  undecided.  And 
yet  during  that  period  a  paper  was  brought  into  the  General  As- 
sembly (in  1885)  defining  "the  powers"  of  the  evangelist  prac- 
tically the  same  way  as  the  papers  of  1879  and  1881.  This,  too, 
was  adopted.  In  1887  the  matter  was  dropped,  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  could  not  then  be  settled.  But  events  showed  that 
it  would  not  remain  unsettled.  The  question  arose  once  more,  in 
1893,  on  a  petition  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  itself  that  the  General  Assembly  would  devise  some  way 
by  which  an  unordained  missionary  could  be  ordained  without 
having  to  come  back  across  the  seas  to  his  own  home  Presbytery. 
Once  more  for  two  or  three  years  the  mind  of  the  church  tossed 
to  and  fro  in  perplexity  and  uncertainty.  Finally  the  matter  was 
dropped  a  second  time,  unsettled,  the  Assembly  "declining  at  this 
time  to  attempt  any  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  ordina- 
tion by  evangelists  in  foreign  fields."  This  was  last  May  (1895). 
The  question  remains  unsettled,  therefore,  to  this  day.  After 
twenty  years  of  agitation  we  are  no  nearer  the  solution  of  it  than 
we  were  at  first.  Note,  however,  that  the  reports  of  1876  (the 
original  report)  and  1881  on  "The  Office  and  Powers  of  the 
Evangelist"  have  never  been  rescinded.  We  will  revert  to  this 
again. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  mind  of  the  church  still  remains  unset- 
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tied  as  to  her  policy  on  this  great  question,  is  not  an  inquiry,  a 
search  for  the  truth,  timely  at  this  juncture  ?  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe, 
thus  to  leave  it  open?    Consider  three  things  just  here: 

First,  It  has  already  been  left  open  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  repeated  petitions,  overtures,  etc.,  have  been 
made  that  it  might  be  settled. 

Second,  The  longer  we  put  off  the  settlement,  the  more  will 
the  occasions  for  trouble  multiply  just  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  evangelists  we  send  to  the  foreign  field. 

Third,  Just  as  certainly  as  individual  evangelists,  white  and 
colored,  "  may  be  marked  by  ignorance  of  our  true  church  polity, 
by  rashness  or  over-confidence  of  disposition,  by  hastiness,  by  love 
of  rule,  by  lack  of  a  proper  and  high  sense  of  loyalty,  and  other 
individual  idiosyncrasies,  just  so  certainly  will  there  be  danger  of 
practical  prelacy  in  the  working  of  our  foreign  polity." 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  force  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  feel  that  an  inquiry  as  to  the  foreign 
evangelist,  at  this  juncture,  is  most  timely. 

II.  The  Foreign  Evangelist. 
The  aim,  therefore,  of  the  rest  of  this  paper  will  be  to  search 
sincerely  and  dispassionately  for  the  truth  upon  this  subject. 
The  inquiry  will  be  directed  to  the  settlement  of  two  questions : 

1.  What  was  the  evangelist  of  the  apostolic  church,  what  his 
office,  what  his  jpoioersf 

2.  Are  we  justified  in  reviving  this  office  of  the  evangelist? 
Let  us,  then,  betake  ourselves  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  draw 

from  them  all  the  facts  that  bear  upon  the  subject,  arrange  them 
with  reference  to  the  two  points  above  mentioned,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  draw  from  them  such  conclusions  as  will  justly  follow. 
The  aim  will  be  to  give  results  rather  than  theories,  and  to  treat 
the  oflice  with  reference  to  the  foreign  rather  than  with  reference 
to  the  home  field. 

1.  What,  then,  was  the  evangelist  of  the  apostolic  church, 
what  his  office,  what  his  powers  f 

(1),  We  turn  to  Ephesians  iv.  11,  12:  "And  he  gave  some, 
apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists;  and  some. 
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pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ"  !  Here, 
among  other  things,  we  see,  First,  the  origin  of  offices  in  the  church. 
''He  gave''^ !  that  is,  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  ^'ascended  up  on  high." 
(Ys.  8.)  They  are  divine  gifts,  among  the  Lord's  ascension  gifts 
to  his  church.  And  among  these  offices  we  find  mentioned  the 
"evangelist."  Beconcl,  We  note  one  thing  common  to  all  of  the 
officers  here  specified,  namely,  the  function  of  teaching.  All  of 
these  officers  here  mentioned  were  given  for  one  and  the  same 
purpose:  "for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  And  that  these 
terms  are  but  expansive  of  the  teaching  function  is  seen  from  the 
end  aimed  at,  namely,  "  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,"  etc. ;  "  that  we  hence- 
forth be  no  more  children,  .  .  .  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine^''  ("teaching"),  etc.,  etc.  (Vs.  13,  14.)  Of  course,  each 
one  of  these  officers  had  that  which  distinguished  him  from  the 
rest,  but  they  all  had  one  thing  in  common,  namely,  the  teaching 
function ;  and  this  bound  them  together  in  one  class.  They  were 
all  teachers  or  preachers.  Third,  We  see  here  that  the  evan- 
gelistic office  is  emphatically  an  office,  just  as  truly  so  as  the  office 
of  "apostle,"  or  "prophet,"  or  "pastor."  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  those  who  do  not  hold  "office"  in  the  church  at  all — "lay 
evangelists,"  "temperance  evangelists,"  "woman  evangelists" — 
have  no  scriptural  proof  that  they  are  "given"  or  "sent"  to  the 
church  by  her  ascended  Lord.  The  evangelistic  office  is  "an  of- 
fice." It  is  not  a  mere  momentary  contrivance,  irregular  and  irre- 
sponsible, born  of  expediency,  to  meet  special  emergencies;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  regular  offices  of  the  church,  bequeathed  by  her 
great  Head  as  one  of  his  "  ascension  gifts."  Whether  temporary 
or  perpetual,  however,  remains  to  be  seen. 

(2),  Now  let  us  look  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  church  as  it 
was  4at  its  first  planting,  and  as  it  is  put  before  us  in  the  Acts  of 
tlie  Apostles  and  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Let  us  look 
at  the  preachers  who  are  mentioned  by  name,  the  corps  of  work- 
ers who  were  engaged  in  "  the  work  of  the  ministry  "  at  that  day. 
Can  we  find  among  them  any  who  are  exercising  the  functions  of 
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the  "evangelist"?  Are  "evangelists"  spoken  of  as  actually  en- 
gaged in  work  ?  and,  if  so,  who  were  thej,  and  what  did  they  do  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  we  find,  on  investigation,  quite  a 
number  of  men,  some  of  whom  are  plainly  spoken  of  as  "  evan- 
gelists," and  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work.  Let  us  note  each  one  of  these  men  in  turn,  and  see  what 
he  was  and  what  he  did. 

(a),  The  first  we  find  is  Philip.  The  accounts  we  have  of  his 
office  are  meagre,  but  he  is  distinctly  referred  to  in  his  later  life 
as  "the  evangelist."  No  doubt  he  is  the  same  as  Philip  the  dea- 
con, "set  apart  to  serve  tables,"  but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  going  afterwards  into  the  "ministry  of  the  word."  The 
truth  is,  that  shortly  after  he  was  elected  deacon  persecution  be- 
gan in  Jerusalem,  the  disciples  were  scattered  abroad,  and  he, 
probably,  was  prevented  thereby  from  exercising  his  diaconal 
functions.  He  then  became  an  "evangelist."  He  preached  and 
he  baptized.  He  was  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  gospel,  confined 
to  no  particular  charge,  for  we  find  him  moving  about,  preaching 
in  several  places  at  about  the  same  period  of  time. 

(5),  We  come  next  to  Barnabas.  Considering  only  his  official 
career,  we  find  him  first  as  he  is  sent  forth  by  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  The  occasion  and  the  language  of  the 
narrative  suggest  that  he  was  sent  there  to  organize  a  church  "  if 
the  way  was  clear."  (See  Acts  xi.  19-26.)  Some  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem disciples,  after  the  persecution  already  referred  to,  went  as 
far  as  Antioch  "preaching  the  word."  '*The  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  with  them,"  and  "a  great  number,"  we  are  told,  "turned 
unto  the  Lord."  Then  the  church  sent  Barnabas  to  them,  "  who, 
when  he  .  .  .  had  seen  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad " ;  and  then, 
it  is  said,  "  much  people  were  added  unto  the  Lord."  And  after 
that,  he,  with  Saul,  whom  he  had  gone  for,  remained  "  a  whole 
year  .  .  .  with  the  church,  and  taught  much  people."  We  can 
readily  believe  that,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  there 
was  much  crudity,  much  need  of  organization  and  instruction, 
much  danger  of  disorders,  factions,  etc.  We  find  Barnabas  next 
sent  forth  with  Saul,  sent  by  this  new  "church"  (vs.  28)  at  Anti- 
och "to  the  elders"  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.    Then  we  meet 
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him  again  with  Saul  as  a  "  teacher ' '  in  this  Antioch  church ;  then 
set  apart  (Acts  xiii.  1-5)  by  "  certain  prophets  and  teachers "  of 
this  church  at  Antioch,  and  under  the  direction  of  "the  Holy 
Ghost,"  to  the  foreign  mission  work.  Next  we  see  him  in  the 
foreign  mission  field  with  Saul,  now  called  Paul,  "ordaining  el- 
ders in  every  church"  that  they  had  organized,  and  "confirming 
the  souls  of  the  disciples,"  that  is,  strengthening  and  establishing 
them  in  the  faith.  After  this  he,  with  Paul,  returned  to  Antioch, 
"and  abode  a  long  time  with  the  disciples,"  evidently  returning 
to  their  old  post  and  work  as  "teachers"  in  that  "church."  (See, 
for  all  this.  Acts  xiv.)  Barnabas  appears  before  us  again  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  sent  by  the  Antiocli  church  as  a  delegate,  with 
Paul,  to  the  Jerusalem  church  a  second  time,  to  defend  the  truth 
against  the  heresy  concerning  circumcision.  Then  we  see  him, 
after  remaining  in  Antioch  some  time  "  teaching  and  preaching," 
starting  forth  a  second  time  into  the  foreign  mission  field,  but 
separating  from  Paul,  and  going  forth  independently !  and  alone, 
except  that  he  "took  Mark"  with  him.  (Acts  xv.  35-4:1.)  This 
is  the  last  time  that  Barnabas  appears  before  us  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  Galatians  ii.  13,  Paul  speaks  of  him  as  at  Antioch, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  had  given  up 
the  foreign  mission  work,  and  had  returned  to  his  old  place  as 
one  of  the  "pastors  and  teachers"  of  that  church. 

Here,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  movements:  Barnabas 
seems  to  have  acted  both  as  a  "  pastor  and  teacher "  in  a  home 
church,  and  as  an  extra  or  special  worker  in  the  foreign  field,  just 
according  as  "the  church"  would  assign  him  to  work.  Two  or 
three  questions  arise  just  here:  In  what  capacity  did  he  do  this 
extra  or  special  work  in  new  fields?  Was  he,  like  Paul,  an 
"apostle,"  or  was  he  acting  as  an  "evangelist"?  True,  he  is  once 
called  an  "apostle,"  but  he  was  not  so  in  the  special  sense  that 
Paul  or  Peter  and  the  rest  of  "the  twelve"  were  "apostles." 
He  was  an  apostle  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  one 
"sent  forth"  to  preach  the  gospel,  just  as  all  preachers  are  apos- 
tles ;  but  officially  he  was  an  "  evangelist."  Again,  his  rank  was 
in  nowise  different  from  that  of  a  teacher  or  pastor.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  seems  to  have  been  a  teacher  or  pastor,  delegated  to  the 
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special  evangelistic  work,  just  as  he  was,  on  other  occasions,  dele- 
gated to  go  to  Jerusalem  on  other  business  for  the  church.  But 
how  delegated,"  or  by  whom  ?  The  answer  is,  By  the 
Presbytery  of  Antioch.  The  answer  seems  reasonable.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  mere  accommodation  of  language  to  a 
preconceived  theory  to  call  the  "prophets  and  teachers"  who  set 
him  and  Paul  apart  to  the  foreign  mission  work  the  "  Presbytery 
of  Antioch" — not  the  "session  of  Antioch,"  mark  you.  All  the 
indications  point  to  the  "  believers  "  in  that  community  being  en- 
tirely too  numerous  to  have  been  gathered  into  one  church  organ- 
ization. "A  great  number"  of  people  were  added  at  the  first 
organization,  and  we  know  that  Antioch  soon  became  the  power- 
ful and  prosperous  seat  of  the  "  new  religion."  The  "  church  at 
Antioch,"  even  then,  was,  no  doubt,  made  up  of  many  organiza- 
tions. This  "  Presbytery,"  it  is  true,  presents  to  our  eye  no  "  rul- 
ing elder,"  but  that  does  not  invalidate  its  act,  however  much 
some  now  might  think  that  it  made  their  act  "irregular"! 
The  first  Presbytery  on  the  American  continent,  that  which 
started  Presbyterianism  in  this  country,  had  no  ruling  elder  pre- 
sent. Yet  we  would  hardly  call  its  action  null  and  void ;  and,  if 
so,  then  neither  will  we  call  the  action  of  this  Presbytery  "null 
and  void,"  especially  as  it  was  distinctly  dictated  by  "the  Holy 
Ghost"! 

Barnabas,  then,  was  a  "pastor  and  teacher"  of  Antioch,  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  that  place. 

As  to  his  "  powers,"  he  seems  to  have  preached  the  gospel,  or- 
ganized churches,  and  ordained  elders. 

In  regard  to  this  last  point,  the  ordination  of  elders,  it  may  be 
noted,  Firsts  that  the  language  used  is  in  the  plural:  "And  when 
they  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church"  (Acts  xiv,  23);  that 
is,  Barnabas  as  well  as  Paul.  Second,  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  they  suppressed  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in  this  mat- 
ter, although  they  may,  indeed,  have  directed  those  suffrages  to 
the  proper  men,  just  as  is  often  done  by  the  sessions  of  churches 
at  the  present  day.  But  after  the  men  were  elected,  then  Barna- 
bas and  Paul  "  ordained  "  them,  set  apart  the  elders  to  their  office 
"  with  prayer  and  fasting."    Thirds  Note  that  the  word  is  simply 
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"elders,"  without  saying  whether  they  were  all  "ruling  elders," 
all  "teaching  elders,"  or  both.  There  is  absolutely  no  way  of  de- 
ciding this  matter,  but  it  is  certainly  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
they  were,  at  least,  both;  that  there  were  "teaching  elders"  as 
well  as  "ruling  elders." 

(c),  We  come  now  to  Apollos.  Turning  to  the  records  (Acts 
xviii.  24-28;  xix.  1;  1  Cor.  i.  12;  iii.  4-22;  iv.  1-6;  and  xvi.  12), 
we  find  Apollos  coming  to  Ephesus  in  the  absence  of  Paul,  and 
preaching  there;  then  going  to  Achaia,  having  the  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  their  commendation  of 
him  to  the  churches  of  Achaia.  We  next  meet  with  him  at  Co- 
rinth, one  of  the  churches  of  Achaia,  where  he  becomes  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  is  the  innocent  cause  of  a  schism ;  and,  finally, 
Paul  speaks  of  him  as  being  with  him,  wherever  he  was  when  he 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12),  and 
as  not  having  the  will  "  to  come  at  all  to  them  [^.  g.,  at  Corinth] 
at  this  time."  Thus  we  find  him  moving  about  from  place  to 
place.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  travelling  preacher, 
that  is,  an  evangelist.  As  to  his  "  powers,"  he  "  preached  "  and 
he  "baptized."    (1  Cor.  i.  12,  etc.) 

(J),  Timothy  and  Titus.  We  have  next  two  men  commonly 
associated  together  for  certain  reasons,  both  of  them  conspicuous 
workers  in  the  early  church.  They  are  Timothy  and  Titus.  The 
references  to  them  are  too  numerous  for  citation,  but  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  gleaned.  As  to  Timothy,  we  find  him  first  at  his 
home  in  Lystra,  after  his  conversion;  then  accompanying  Paul  in 
his  journey  to  Macedonia;  then  remaining  in  Berea  with  Silas, 
evidently  to  establish  the  gospel  more  strongly  there,  while  Paul 
went  on  to  Athens ;  then  joining  Paul  at  Athens ;  then  sent  back 
by  Paul  to  Thessalonica  and  other  portions  of  Macedonia;  then 
rejoining  Paul,  and  going  before  him  to  Troas  in  Asia.  Again, 
we  find  Timothy  sent  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians;  then  in  com- 
pany with  that  apostle,  a  year  or  so  later,  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Komans;  also  with  him  when  he  wrote  the  second  letter  to  the 
Corinthians ;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Philippians,  and  also  to  the  Colossians.  He  leaves  the  apostle  to 
go  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Philippians,  and  on  still  another 
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occasion  he  is  separated  from  Paul  and  left  at  Ephesiis  to  "charge 
some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine"  than  the  gospel  received 
from  Paul. 

As  to  Titus,  the  references  are  not  so  numerous  as  the}^  are  to 
Timothy.  He  does  not  appear  in  the  Book  of  Acts  at  all.  Never- 
theless, there  are  frequent  allusions  to  him  in  the  epistles.  Paul 
expected  to  find  him  at  Troas  on  one  occasion,  but  was  disap- 
pointed ;  was  more  successful  in  meeting  him  at  another  time  in 
Macedonia,  whither  Titus  had  gone  from  Corinth.  To  this  latter 
place  Paul  evidently  sent  him  a  second  time,  with  strong  recom- 
mendations. We  find  him  with  Paul  at  Jerusalem ;  also,  sent  by 
that  apostle  to  Dalmatia,  and  at  another  time  to  Crete.  He  is  to 
leave  Crete  as  soon  as  the  apostle  sends  "Artemas  or  Tychicus" 
to  take  his  place,  and  is  to  go  "diligently"  to  Nicopolis,  where 
Paul  had  "  determined  to  winter."  And  here  we  take  our  leave 
of  Titus. 

What,  then,  were  these  two  men?  Summing  up  briefly  what 
we  have  found  as  to  their  movements,  we  note,  Firsts  That  they 
show  no  marks  of  having  been  prelatical  bishops;  for,  although 
they  at  one  time  were  directed  to  stay  for  a  period  at  certain 
points — the  one  at  Ephesus  and  the  other  at  Crete — to  regulate 
souie  disorders  there,  yet  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
were  travelling  preachers.  Timothy  is  found  at  Berea,  Ephesus, 
Athens,  Rome,  Troas,  Corinth  and  other  portions  of  Achaia  and 
Macedonia;  Titus,  in  Macedonia,  Corinth,  Jerusalem,  Dalmatia, 
Crete,  and  Nicopolis.  If  they  were  "prelates,"  their  "dioceses" 
must  have  been  exceedingly  extensive,  exceedingly  eccentric  in 
boundary  lines,  and  must  have  overlapped  each  other  badly.  Be- 
sides, they  must  have  taken  "  turn  about "  at  being  prelates  with 
other  brethren,  for  we  find  Paul  directing  Titus  to  leave  Crete 
and  come  to  him  at  Nicopolis  as  soon  as  "I  send  Artemas  unto 
thee,  or  Tychicus."  Yet,  if  not  prelates,  what  were  they  ?  They 
were  not  "pastors"  over  settled  congregations,  but  travelling 
preachers.  What,  then  ?  Doubtless  they  were  "  evangelists,"  and, 
indeed,  one  of  them,  Timothy,  is  expressly  charged  to  "  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist." 

And  as  to  their  "  powers,"  what  ?   Searching  the  records  again^ 
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we  find  that  when  they  were  sent  by  the  apostle  to  various  churches, 
they  seem,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been  given  discretionary 
powers  to  do  all  that  he  himself  would  do,  were  he  there,  that  was 
needful  in  the  way  of  establishing  the  gospel;  that  is,  they  were 
to  preach,  baptize,  organize  churches,  instruct,  discipline,  and  or- 
dain officers,  even  to  teaching  elders.  In  some  of  the  churches 
the  needs  seem  to  have  been  less,  in  others  greater.  For  instance, 
when  Paul  sent  Timothy  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  it  was  merely 
to  keep  them  steadfast,  at  a  certain  critical  juncture,  in  the  apos- 
tle's teaching.  But  when  Paul  "left"  Titus  in  Crete  it  is  "that 
thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,"  or  "  left 
undone " ;  that  is,  he  was  given  full  power,  in  the  apostle's  stead, 
to  do  everything  needful  to  the  equipment  and  establishment  of 
the  church.  To  see  how  sweeping  was  the  power  thus  delegated, 
we  have  but  to  note  the  illustration  given  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence. Titus  was  given  power  to  ''orda{?i  elders  in  every  city''^ ! 
and  that  these — some  of  them,  at  least — were  "teaching  elders" 
is  seen  from  two  considerations:  First,  The  instructions  which 
immediately  follow  as  to  the  proper  qualifications  of  "the  elder" 
are  applicable,  and  from  time  immemorial  have  been  held  to  be 
applicable,  only  to  the  "teaching  elder,"  or  "minister  of  the 
word."  (Titus  i.  6-12.)  Second,  The  direction  is,  to  "ordain 
elders  in  every  city  "  /  Not  "  every  church,"  but  "  every  city  " ! 
"In  every  church"  would  itself  be  ambiguous,  for  "church,"  in 
the  Scriptures,  does  not  always,  or  even  as  a  rule,  mean  a  local 
church  organization  (see,  for  instance,  the  "church  at  Antioch," 
"church  at  Jerusalem"),  and,  therefore,  the  ordaining  that  he  did 
would  not  necessarily  have  been  the  ordaining  of  the  "elders"  of 
a  local  church  session.  But  the  language  here  is,  "ordain  elders 
in  every  city^^  and  that  language  is  much  more  in  keeping  with 
the  interpretation  that  these  were  "  teaching  elders."  Titus,  in 
short,  seems  to  have  been  given  the  general  superintendency  of 
the  Island  of  Crete,  to  complete  the  work  the  apostle  had  begun, 
namely,  its  evangelization ;  and  to  this  end  the  most  practical  step 
that  he  could  take  at  the  start  would  be  to  "  ordain  elders  in  every 
city,"  that  is,  to  raise  up  from  the  converts  already  made  a  corps 
of  fellow-workers  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  to  assist  him  in  the 
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establishing  and  the  strengthening  of  the  gospel  and  the  church 
in  that  island. 

But  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  the  men  who 
appear  in  the  apostolic  church  as  "  doing  the  work  of  the  evan- 
gelist." In  reading  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  we  are  constantly 
coming  across  other  men,  associated,  most  of  them,  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  spoken  of, 
were  evidently  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Of  such  were  Silas,  John 
Mark,  Demas,  Erastus,  Tychicus,  Artemas,  Aristarchus,  Justus, 
Epaphras,  Crescens,  Trophimus,  Secundus,  Sopater,  Gaius,  An- 
dronicas,  Junia,  and  Sylvanus.  Now,  to  what  class  of  preachers 
did  these  men  belong?  They  were  not  "pastors  and  teachers," 
for  the  record  presents  them  as  moving  about  from  place  to  place, 
generally  under  the  direction  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  They  were 
not  apostles  nor  prophets,  although,  for  that  matter,  some  of  them, 
perhaps  all,  may  have  had  the  prophetic  gift.  What  were  they  ? 
The  record  would  indicate  that  they  were  evangelists. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  what  we  have  done.  We  have  found  a 
place  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  where  the  origin  of  office 
in  the  New  Testament  church  is  mentioned,  and  a  list  of  officers 
is  given  who  have  among  them  the  one  common  function  of  teach- 
ing. Among  these  teaching  officers  we  found  the  "evangelist."  We 
have  looked  over  the  face  of  the  early  church,  and  we  have  found 
quite  a  number  of  men  who  were  evidently  engaged  in  "  the  work 
of  the  ministry,"  yet  were  neither  settled  "pastors  and  teachers," 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  apostles  or  prophets,  on  the  other.  Some  of 
them  are  expressly  called  "evangelists,"  and  the  distinctive  mark 
common  to  all  of  them  is,  that  they  were  "  travelling  preachers," 
sent  forth  to  preach  in  and  to  develop  new  and  unoccupied  fields. 
The  case  of  Barnabas  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were 
teaching  elders  or  pastors,  set  apart  to  this  special  work,  and  that, 
this  being  done,  their  extra  functions  ceased,  and  they  resumed 
the  work  and  functions  of  pastor.  From  this,  one  would  judge 
that  the  evangelist  did  not  belong  to  a  separate  and  superior 
"order."  He  was  simply,  like  all  the  other  preachers,  "called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,"  and  then  set  apart  to  this  special 
branch  of  it.    In  this  sense,  the  office  was,  and  is  still,  both  "ex- 
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traordinary  and  temporary,"  although  not  so  in  the  old  sense, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  "apostles  and  prophets."  The  evan- 
gelist is  an  "extraordinary"  officer  in  that  he  is  a  teacher,  or 
"ordinary"  minister,  of  the  word,  invested  with  "extraordi- 
nary" functions.  He  is  a  "temporary"  officer  in  that,  the  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  his  extra  functions  in  any  particular  field 
having  ceased,  his  powers  there  cease  also,  and  he  passes  on  to 
other  unoccupied  fields ;  and  yet,  using  this  term  in  the  old  sense, 
he  is  an  "ordinary  and  perpetual"  officer;  ordinary,  because  he 
is  not,  like  the  apostles  and  prophets,  of  an  "extra  order";  and 
perpetual,  because,  just  so  long  as  the  church  has  before  it  an 
evangelistic  work,  just  that  long,  no  doubt,  does  he  who  gave  the 
work  and  created  the  office  intend  for  us  to  exercise  it.  The  old 
view,  that  the  evangelistic  office  had  ceased,  was  defended  on  the 
ground  that  such  office  was  only  suited  to  a  "  formative  period," 
a  "period  of  organization  and  formation."  But  does  not  "the 
formative  period"  of  the  church  exist  now  all  along  the  borders 
of  her  domain,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  foreign  mission  field  ?  And 
will  not  "  the  period  of  organization  and  formation "  last  until 
the  whole  world  is  evangelized  ?  If  so,  then  the  office  is  unques- 
tionably suited  to  the  present  time  and  is  practically  "  perpetual." 

Recurring  again  to  the  case  of  Barnabas,  we  find  that  as  to  the 
"powers"  of  the  evangelist,  he  seems  to  have  had  power  to  or- 
ganize churches  and  to  ordain  elders — probably  teaching  as  well 
as  ruling  elders.  Passing  on  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  we  find  them 
exercising,  when  necessary,  all  the  powers  which  the  apostle  him- 
self exercised  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  strengthening  the 
gospel  and  the  church  in  a  community.  Of  each  it  is  added  that 
he  ordained  teaching  elders.  (2  Tim.  ii.  2 ;  Titus  i.  5.)  We  find 
no  other  exti*a  functions  actually  specified  in  the  records,  but 
those  already  mentioned,  namely,  the  power  to  organize  churches, 
to  ordain,  and  possibly  to  discipline,  teaching  elders,  are,  it  will 
be  noticed,  preshyterial  powers  ! 

And  now,  just  here  springs  up  another  question  of  much  im- 
portance. These  extra  powers  wielded  by  the  evangelist  were 
not  inherent.  They  were  delegated  powers,  vested  in  him  by  an 
authority  higher  than  himself.  Whose  were  those  powers  ?  Were 
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they  delegated  to  him  by  the  church  or  Presbytery,  or  were  they 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  apostles  ?  And  here  we  meet  with 
what  seems  at  first  to  be  confusion  in  the  practice  of  the  early 
church,  for  the  evangelists  of  the  New  Testament  got  their  au- 
thority from  both !  The  information,  indeed,  upon  this  point  is 
scant;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and  Titus,  plainly  investing  them  with  evangel- 
istic authority,  telling  them  to  organize  churches,  administer  dis- 
cipline, commit  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  faithful  men  who 
shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also,  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  etc. 
Again,  we  note  that  those  other  men,  Silas,  Erastus,  Sylvanus, 
et  al.,  were  evidently  under  his  apostolic  supervision.  They  formed 
a  corps  of  workers  who  attended  him  in  his  travels  and  who  stood 
ready  at  his  command  to  go  to  any  evangelistic  work  or  field  to 
which  he  might  assign  them.  We  find  the  apostle  writing  fre- 
quently to  the  churches  to  receive  these  men  and  obey  them  be- 
cause they  came  in  his  name.  Hence,  the  evangelist  of  the  New 
Testament  would  seem  from  this  to  have  been  a  kind  of  deputy 
of  the  apostles,  although  not  a  successor.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
.we  read  that  Barnabas  was  set  apart  to  his  evangelistic  work  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  ^'laying  on  of  the  hands"  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Antioch;  and  Paul  speaks  expressly  of  Timothy  being  set 
apart  by  the  "laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  Thus 
we  see  men  exercising  what  we  esteem  "  presby terial  powers," 
but  getting  them  both  from  the  Presbytery  and  from  the  apostles. 

But  the  question  now  arises.  Is  there  anything  in  this  really  ir- 
reconcilable with  our  Presbyterian  system?  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  not.  No  Presbyterian  will  deny  that  the  apostles  did 
wield,  and  had  a  right  to  wield,  and  also  to  confer,  presbyterial 
powers,  for  the  apostles  were  superior  to  Presbytery.  If  it  was 
a  supposable  thing,  which  it  is  not,  for  the  church  to  have  apos- 
tles now,  they  would  still  be  superior  to  Presbytery.  The  apostle 
was,  indeed,  not  only  in  the  old  sense,  but  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  words,  an  "extraordinary  and  temporary"  officer.  The 
"  marks "  of  an  apostle  wei-e  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  found 
in  a  man  at  tlie  present  day.  The  mention  of  two  of  these  marks, 
to  say  nothing  of  others,  will  make  this  sufficiently  clear.  They 
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must  be  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  they 
must  be  the  inspired  vehicles  for  the  revelation  of  his  will  as 
found  in  the  'New  Testament  canon.  The  apostolic  office,  there- 
fore, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  has  passed  away,  and  has  left 
no  successor ;  but  the  Presbytery  still  remains ;  and  now,  if  these 
powers  were  wielded  by  it  even  in  apostolic  times,  and  were  dele- 
gated by  it  to  evangelists,  as  we  see  they  were,  then,  of  course, 
the  Presbytery  is  the  proper  authority,  and  has  the  right,  to  dele- 
gate these  powers  now. 

What,  then,  is  the  "evangelist"?  Making  up  the  definition 
from  what  has  gone  before,  I  would  say  that  the  evangelist  is 
one  of  the  regular,  ordinary,  and  perpetual  officers  of  the  church, 
a  teaching  elder,  set  apart  to  work  in  new  and  unoccupied  fields, 
and  invested  with  presbyterial  powers,  just  such  and  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  gospel  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
Presbytery  itself,  but  no  more.  His  sphere  of  labor  is  in  new 
fields ;  he  wields  there  just  such  presbyterial  powers  as  are  neces- 
sary, and  no  more.  In  some  fields  these  may  be  less,  in  others, 
greater;  but  he  does  what  is  needful,  and  what  the  Presbytery 
itself  would  do  were  it  on  the  ground  and  were  it  necessary  to  be 
done.  This  being  done,  these  extra,  delegated,  presbyterial  powers 
cease  as  to  that  particular  field,  and  he  passes  on  to  regions  beyond. 
Such,  then,  would  seem  to  be  "the  evangelist." 

The  writer  of  this  article  would  present  the  above  result  of  his 
studies  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  the  evangelist  with 
much  hesitation  and  diffidence,  were  it  not  that,  on  investigation, 
he  finds  these  views  held  substantially  by  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  These  men  are  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  both  among  the  old  and  among 
the  more  recent  writers  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  as  far  as  "  the 
powers"  of  the  evangelist  are  concerned — which  is,  in  reality,  the 
only  phase  of  the  subject  practically  before  our  church  just  now — 
the  whole  mass  of  the  advocates  of  the  "old  view"  concerning 
the  evangelist  describe  those  powers  to  have  been  substantially 
what  are  mentioned  in  this  article.  Take,  for  instance,  two  re- 
presentative men  of  this  class,  one  from  Scotland  and  one  from 
America,  namely,  the  Kev.  Dr.  George  Campbell,  author  of  that 
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standard  work  on  Presbyterianism,  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  of  New  York,  author  of 
that  other  standard  work,  The  Church  of  God.  Says  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Lectures,  p.  89:  "That  some  of  the  churches  to  which 
Paul's  epistles  were  directed  had  no  fixed  ministry  is  evident  from 
the  tenor  of  the  epistles  themselves,  particularly  from  those  given 
to  the  Corinthians.  Now,  the  directions  given  to  both  Timothy 
and  Titus  show  that  they  relate  to  the  planting  of  churches  by 
supplying  for  the  first  time  with  stated  pastors  those  converts 
who  had  none  before.  This  must  have  been  done  by  the  extra- 
ordinary ministers,  if  it  was  ever  to  be  done  at  all !  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, the  execution  of  the  charge  which  Paul  gave  to  Timothy, 
whereof  the  planting  of  churches  by  supplying  them  with  pastors 
was  a  principal  part,  he  denominates  doing  the  work,  not  of  a 
bishop,  but  of  an  evangelist " !  And  so  Dr.  Mason,  Volume  II., 
page  189,  of  his  works:  "That  Timothy  and  Titus  were  superior 
to  presbyters?  Who  denies  it?  [!]  What?  Do  you  allow  that 
they  had,  severally,  the  power  of  ordaining  to  the  ministry  by 
their  sole  authority  ?  Yes,  we  do !  That  they  had  power  to  in- 
quire into  the  doctrine  taught  by  presbyters?  Yes!  To  coerce 
the  unruly?  Yes!  To  expel  the  heretical?  Yes!  We  never 
thought  of  dispuCing  it!  Then,  certainly,  they  were  diocesan 
bishops !  That  is  another  point !  .  .  .  An  evangelist,  as  Timothy, 
and  consequently  Titus,  undoubtedly  was,  could  do  them  in  virtue 
of  his  ofiice  as  an  evangelist"!  '^To  infer  that  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  bishops  in  the  prelatical  sense  of  the  term,  because 
they  enjoyed  a  preeminence  and  an  authority  which  they  might 
enjoy  without  being  such  bishops  at  all,  is  to  abuse  the  under- 
standing of  the  reader  " ! — Essays  on  Episcopacy. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  old  school  of  Presbyterian  writers 
on  this  subject  in  regard  to  the  "powers"  of  the  evangelist. 

But  not  only  do  we  find  representative  men,  honored  teachers 
of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  holding  these  views  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  evangelist,  but  we  also  find  many  belonging  to  the  last 
generation  and  to  the  present,  who  teach  that  the  evangelist  is 
still  an  officer  in  the  church.  They  hold,  too,  that  the  "powers" 
of  that  officer  are  as  above  described.    For  instance.  Dr.  Samuel 
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Miller,  Christian  Ministry^  page  108:  ''What  is  an  evangelist? 
'  He  was  an  officer,'  says  Eusebius,  '  appointed  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  faith  in  barbarous  nations,  to  constitute  them  pastors, 
and,  having  committed  to  them  the  cultivation  of  those  new 
plantations,  to  pass  on  to  other  countries  and  nations.'  I  will 
add,  the  word  'evangelist'  is  still  used  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  with  the  same  sense  attached  to  it  as  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius.  Among  us,  an  ordained  minister  who  has  no  pas- 
toral charge,  and  who  itinerates  to  preach  the  gospel  in  regions 
which  are  destitute  of  it,  is  called  an  evangelist."  Again,  pages 
112,  113:  "Do  not  the  judicatories  of  our  church  every  year  send 
out  evangelists  (precisely  what  Timothy  was)  into  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  empowering  and  directing  them  to  plant  churches, 
to  ordain  elders  and  deacons  in  every  church,  and  to  'set  in  order 
whatever  may  be  wanting'  in  every  organization?  .  .  .  True,  the 
evangelists  whom  we  send  forth  are  empowered  to  ordain  ruling 
elders  and  deacons  only,  and  not  teaching  elders;  but  this  is  only 
a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  regulation,  which  might  have  been  or- 
dered otherwise  without  an  essential  invasion  of  scriptural  prin- 
ciple"! 

And  so,  to  the  same  effect,  Dr.  McGill,  in  his  book,  recently 
published,  on  Church  Government :  "  Beyond  the  supplementary 
help  rendered  to  the  apostles — which,  of  course,  must  be  extra- 
ordinary— there  is  nothing  special  in  the  functions  of  these  evan- 
gelists that  is  at  all  above  the  prerogatives  of  a  pastor."  "To  say 
that  these  evangelists,  in  transmitting  office  on  such  a  level,  were 
individual  men,  and,  therefore,  not  a  Presbytery  or  elders,  in  so 
acting,  but  diocesan  bishops,  is — begging  the  question.  We  deny 
the  premise  that  any  officer  is  to  be  considered  superior  to  an- 
other merely  because  he  is  alone  at  his  duty.  .  .  .  We  affirm  that 
the  ordaining  elder  may  be  alone  as  a  committee  and  representa- 
tive of  his  Presbytery,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  home  or  for- 
eign missionary  fields,  just  as  Timothy  and  Titus  were  each  alone, 
as  charged  by  the  Apostle  Paul" !     (Pp.  273,  275.) 

Coming  now  to  our  own  church,  and  to  our  own  Dr.  Thornwell, 
we  read  as  follows  (Yol.  lY.,  p.  18,  Collected  \Yriting8)  :  "It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  American  standards, 
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all  extraordinary  offices  are  not  necessarily  temporary.  The  evan- 
gelist is  an  extraordinary  officer  and  yet  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
world  as  long  as  there  are  frontier  and  destitute  settlements  in 
which  churches  are  to  be  planted  and  the  gospel  established. 
This  peculiarity  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Presbyterian 
system,  and  makes  it,  what,  it  strikes  us,  no  other  system  of  church 
government  is,  an  adequate  institute  for  gathering  churches  as 
well  as  governing  those  already  gathered."  "The  evangelist  is 
the  only  officer  who  is  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
aggressive  attacks  on  the  world.  He  goes  where  there  cannot 
be  bishops  and  pastors,  etc.  It  is  this  feature  of  our  system 
which  makes  ours  so  preeminently  a  missionary  church."  It  is 
true  that  Dr.  Thorn  well  does « not  speak  here  directly  of  the 
"powers"  of  the  evangelist,  but  inasmuch  as  he  states  distinctly 
that  the  office  is  an  "  extraordinary  "  one,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  his  "powers"  were  "extraordinary"  also.  Just  what 
would  be  the  extent  of  these  "  extraordinary  powers  "  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Thorn  well,  whether  they  would  extend  to  the  ordain- 
ing of  teaching  elders,  for  instance,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  surely  the  strong  language  he  uses  here  does  not  discourage 
the  idea  that  he  would  give  him  all  power  needful  for  the  proper 
planting  of  the  church.  Let  us,  however,  come  closer  to  our  own 
times  and  consult  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  our  own 
church  of  the  present  day.  We  turn  again  to  the  two  reports  on 
the  subject  of  the  evangelist,  already  referred  to,  and  made  to  the 
General  Assemblies  of  1 876  and  1881. 

The  report  of  1876  is  as  follows  (I  quote  only  from  that  portion  of 
the  report  defining  the  office  of  the  evangelist  and  his  powers) :  "The 
Presbyterian  system,  as  it  is  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures,  recog- 
nizes evangelists  or  missionaries,  extraordinary  officers,  endued  by 
presbyteries  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  sent  abroad  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  settled  church-state  which  the  courts  of  the  church 
directly  rule  over.  They  are  sent  to  found  new  churches  and  to 
ordain  pastors  and  teachers  over  them,"  etc.  Again:  "We  here 
encounter  necessarily  the  question,  what  are  the  powers  of  the 
true  evangelist,  and  what  his  relations  to  the  courts  of  the  church." 
It  is  comparatively  a  new  question,  and  it  is  a  difficult  one  because 
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new.  It  may  be  said  that  foreign  missions — modern  Protestant 
missions,  the  glory  of  the  age — were  not  yet  born  when  our  con- 
stitution {i.  6.,  the  old  Form  of  Government)  "was  drawn  up." 
It  contains,  therefore,  nothing  like  a  full  presentation  or  exact 
statement  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  evangelist,  etc.  "  In 
like  manner  when  we  ascend  beyond  the  period  of  the  formation 
of  our  own  constitution  we  find  in  older  Presbyterian  formu- 
laries little  or  nothing  on  the  subject  of  missions.  We  are,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  betake  ourselves  directly  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
we  have  to  consider  what  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  church 
government  therein  revealed  involve,  and  what  the  examples  of 
apostolic  missionary  work  authorize,"  etc.  "According  to  the 
best  judgment  your  committee  have  been  able  to  form  on  the 
subject,  the  evangelist  or  missionary  is  the  minister  of  the  word, 
commissioned  by  the  Presbytery  to  go  into  foreign  or  frontier 
parts  with  powers  which  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  wield  within 
the  settled  church-state.  He  is  invested,  not  merely  with  the 
*  several  powers'  of  preaching  the  word  and  administering  the 
sacraments,  which  belong  by  virtue  of  his  ordination  to  every 
'teaching  elder,'  but  he  carries  also  with  him  in  his  single  hand 
what  belongs  to  no  minister  at  home,  but  only  to  courts  (what 
Gillespie  calls  Hhe  power  of  jurisdiction'),  being  commissioned 
by  his  Presbytery  to  organize  churches,  to  ordain  church  ofiicers, 
to  admit,  suspend,  excommunicate,  and  to  receive  again  church 
members.  He  is  not  an  apostle — the  primitive  evangelists  were 
not  apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  a  prelatical  bishop; 
for  he  has  been  sent  to  the  'regions  beyond,'  where  there  are 
no  churches  and  no  presbyteries  for  the  one-man  power  to  domi- 
nate over;  where  there  is  not  even  perhaps  a  single  brother  to 
aid  him  in  his  work,  so  that  he  must  act  singly  and  rule  by  him- 
self;  or,  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  by  the  church  remain  un- 
done, because  the  divine  system  of  church  government  possesses, 
as  we  might  expect,  all  needful  elasticity,"  etc. 

Here,  then,  in  these  strong  and  unmistakable  words,  we  have 
the  fullest  and  most  explicit  statement  of  the  "  office  and  powers 
of  the  evangelist"  that  our  church,  nay,  that  Presbyterianism 
itself,  has,  in  the  whole  course  of  its  existence,  ever  received. 
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This  statement  comes  from  our  own  honored  leaders,  the  Kevs. 
John  B.  Adger,  D.  D.,  John  Leighton  Wilson,  D.  D.,  and  Thomas 
E.  Peck,  D.  D.,  men,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  took  prominent 
part  in  moulding  the  revised  Book  of  Church  Order,  which  is 
part  of  our  church  constitution  to  this  day.  But  the  report 
brought  in  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1881,  although  briefer,  is, 
if  possible,  fully  as  striking  for  the  strength  and  explicitness  of 
its  language  as  to  the  "  office  and  powers  of  the  evangelist."  The 
committee  took  two  years  for  deliberation  and  then  brought  in 
the  following  paper,  viz. :  "  The  only  feature  that  distinguishes 
the  evangelist  from  the  ordinary  'minister  of  the  word'  is  that 
he  labors  to  plant  the  gospel  and  the  institutions  of  the  church  in 
places  where  they  do  not  exist.  As  the  Form  of  Government 
(Chap.  Y.,  Sec.  4,  Art.  YI.,  and  Chap.  YI.,  Sec.  2.,  Art.  I.)  (that 
is  of  the  'New  Book,'  adopted  since  the  report  of  1876,  quoted 
from  above)  assigns  the  power  of  forming  new  churches  and  of 
ordaining  to  office  to  a  court,  these  extraordinary  functions  of  the 
evangelist  can  be  exercised  only  w^hen  expressly  delegated  by  the 
court  to  him  as  their  agent.  When  his  field  lies  beyond  the 
territory  which  the  church  occupies  his  powers  are  necessarily 
enlarged.  There  being  no  court  to  discharge  these  functions,  the 
constitution*  recognizes  as  inhering  in  his  office  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  constitute  the  church.  He  may  organize  churches 
and  ordain  to  all  the  offices  required  to  make  them  complete; 
and,  also,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  church,  he  has  the 
power  to  ordain  other  evangelistSj  both  native  and  foreigners, 
provided  that  the  latter  be  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Presby- 
tery at  home,  in  which  case  the  concurrence  of  said  Presbytery 
shall  first  be  obtained.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  court  is  created, 
even  the  lowest,  his  extraordinary  powers  cease  within  its  juris- 
diction, and  can  only  be  resumed  in  the  region  that  is  beyond ; 
the  guiding  principle  being  that  the  powers  of  an  evangelist 
cannot  supersede  nor  impair  those  which  pertain  to  a  court  either 
at  home  or  abroad." 

Here,  then,  five  years  after,  we  have  the  teachings  of  the  first 
report  of  1876,  reiterated  after  a  deliberation  of  two  years,  and 
even  more  explicitly  and  emphatically,  if  anything,  than  before. 
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And  this  is  done  by  men  universally  recognized  as  men  we  have 
always  delighted  to  follow,  the  leading  exponents  of  our  own 
Southern  Presbyterianism,  viz.,  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  A.  Lefevre,  J. 
Leighton  Wilson,  John  B.  Adger,  Thomas  E.  Peck,  James 
Woodrow,  B.  M.  Palmer,  and  Stuart  Robinson.  Nay,  more,  both 
of  these  reports  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  their  being  rescinded. 
They  stand,  therefore,  as  the  twice-recorded  deliverances  of  the 
highest  court  of  our  church  on  the  "office  and  powers  of  the 
evangelist." 

The  writer  has  not  quoted  these  long  and  numerous  testimoni- 
als and  expressions  of  the  wisdom  of  men  upon  this  subject  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  the  wisdom  of  men  can,  or  ought  to,  settle 
the  matter;  but  he  has  done  it.  First,  To  justify  his  act  in  thus 
obtruding  the  results  of  his  own  studies  upon  the  attention  of  the 
church;  and  Second,  Because  such  a  consensus  of  opinion  upon 
the  office  and  powers  of  the  evangelist,"  gathered,  not  merely 
from  one  quarter  or  from  one  age  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  utterances  of 
both  the  living  and  the  dead,  not  merely  from  distant  sources, 
but  from  representative  men  of  our  own  church,  ought  to  have 
much  weight.  The  review  has  greatly  strengthened  his  own  heart 
in  the  belief  that,  in  his  search  for  the  truth,  he  has  been  guided 
to  it  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  it  may 
have  the  same  effect  upon  his  readers. 

2.  Having,  then,  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  evangel- 
ist is  and  what  he  can  do,  the  question  still  remains,  Are  we  jus- 
tified in  reviving  this  ojfice  f 

The  answer  comes  from  many  voices,  "  Yes,  by  all  means,  yes." 
And  the  considerations  urged  seem,  indeed,  well-nigh  irresistible. 
And  yet  there  are  some  in  the  church  who  seem  to  feel  that  she 
is  not  justified  in  reviving  this  office,  and  that  in  doing  so  she  has 
imperilled  some  of  the  most  essential  features  of  her  system.  It 
will  be  well,  then,  to  face  this  question,  too,  fully  and  frankly. 

(1),  And  First,  The  answer  is,  that  it  seems  as  if  necessity  is 
laid  upon  ue,  that  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  us  to  do.  Grant- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  office  ought  not  to  have 
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been  revived,  yet,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  office  is 
revived,  it  exists,  and  is  in  active  and  ever-increasing  use. 
"All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient."  The 
practical  question  is.  Are  we  justified  in  abolishing  it  ?  Will  it 
not  be  more  perilous  to  endeavor  to  kill  it  than  it  will  be  to  keep 
it,  but  endeavor  to  control  it?  To  root  it  up  now  out  of  our 
practical  polity  would  be  like  trying  to  separate  the  Siamese 
twins ;  it  might  be  the  death  of  both  the  office  and  the  church. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  office  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Presbyterianism,  that  the  power  of  rule,  of  jurisdic- 
tion, is  never  "several,"  but  always  "joint,"  then  the  answer  is, 
to  point  to  our  own  Book  of  Church  Order,  adopted  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  expressing  the  latest  mind  of  our  church 
upon  the  subject,  and  thereby  show  that  we  are  already  commit- 
ted to  the  view  that  there  are  exceptions  to  that  rule.  For  the 
evangelist  has  already  been  given,  as  an  evangelist  and  as  an  in- 
dividual, the  "power  of  rule." 

Again,  necessity  seems  to  be  laid  upon  us  because  of  the  de- 
mands and  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  We  live  in 
an  age  when  the  work  of  the  church,  especially  her  aggressive 
work,  is  being  done  by  agencies  outside  of  her  almost  as  much  as 
by  herself ;  agencies  not  only  external  to  her,  but  entirely  beyond 
her  control;  by  independent  societies  and  independent  individu- 
als, responsible  to  no  one  but  themselves.  They  have  not  only 
invaded,  but  have  occupied,  and  are  occupying  more  and  more, 
her  home  mission  field ;  and  they  have  already  invaded,  both  as 
societies  and  as  individuals,  her  foreign  mission  field.  They  are 
bound  to  bring,  eventually,  tremendous  disaster  and  dishonor 
upon  the  cause  of  gospel  truth ;  and  that  means  upon  the  church 
of  God,  because  we  must  not  separate  the  church  of  God  from 
the  truth  of  God.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  these  irregular 
movements  are  bound  to  spring  up  anyhow;  that  they  would 
spring  up  even  though  our  church  were  fully  supplied  with  evan- 
gelists ;  that  other  denominations  have  their  evangelists,  and  yet 
they  spring  up;  that  the  age  is  a  loose  one,  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  revolt  against  all  law  and  order,  religious,  civil,  social, 
and  otherwise.    Be  it  so.    Yet  every  one,  no  doubt,  feels  that 
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such  answers  are  not  satisfactory ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  they  do 
not  settle  the  question.  The  conviction  is  irrepressible  that  there 
is  something  wanting  in  a  church  that  has  not  the  suitable  agency 
herself  for  doing  this  aggressive  work ;  and  that  suitable  agency 
is  the  evangelist. 

(2.)  But,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  seems  to  he  our  duty 
to  revive  this  office. 

All  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing,  drawn  from  necessity 
or  expediency,  must,  of  course,  be  dismissed,  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  either  in  its  letter  or  in  its  spirit.  But  are  they  ? 
And,  if  not,  then  are  they  not  evidence  in  themselves — presump- 
tive only,  it  is  true,  but  powerful — that  it  is  the  Lord's  will  for 
us  to  revive  this  office  in  his  church;  nay,  rather,  that  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  dropped  ?  And  therefore  these  considerations 
have  been  mentioned. 

But  now  let  it  be  noted  further : 

(1)  ,  That  we  have  no  word  or  hint  whatever,  direct  or  indirect, 
that  this  office  was  ever  to  be  dropped.  Such  was  not  the  case 
with  the  offices  of  apostle  and  prophet.  Each  of  these  bore  in 
its  very  nature  the  seeds  of  dissolution;  but  this  office,  on  the 
contrary,  bears  in  its  very  nature  the  marks  of  perpetuity.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  Dr.  Thornwell  says,  it  ^'is  to  be 
continued  in  the  world  as  long  as  there  are  frontier  and  destitute 
settlements  in  which  churches  are  to  be  planted  and  the  gospel 
established."  The  only  argament  which  the  advocates  of  the 
old  view  of  the  evangelist  had  for  dropping  the  office  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  it  was  suited  only  to  "  a  formative  period  of  the 
church" ;  but  this  argument,  of  course,  has  now  lost  all  of  its  force. 

(2)  ,  Again,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  only  formal  letters 
of  instruction  to  the  ministry,  found  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  were  given,  not  to  pastors,  but  to  evangelists,  viz., 
to  Timothy  and  Titus.  They  have  been  the  source  from  which 
the  church  to  this  day  draws  her  counsels  to  her  preachers. 
Surely  the  church  has  been  right.  Surely  these  letters  were 
given  to  her  ministry  for  all  time.  Would  God  leave  the  min- 
istry of  all  future  ages  without  instructions  as  to  their  duties  ?  Or 
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did  the  Holy  Ghost  make  a  mistake  in  embodying  these  incom- 
parable epistles  in  the  canon  ?  And  yet,  how  incongruous  if  the 
office  itself  of  the  men  to  whom  these  instructions  first  were 
written  is  abolished  ? 

(3),  Once  more,  this  office  of  evangelist,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  seems  necessary  to  the  doing  of  the  aggressive  work  of 
the  church.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  church's  chief  commission  for  all  time,  "  Go 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations." 

It  is  difficult  for  the  writer  to  see  how  this  great,  this  preeminent 
commission,  resting  now  so  heavily  upon  the  awakened  conscience  of 
the  church,  could  ever  be  successfully  and  extensively  accomplished, 
if  she  were  to  rely  solely  upon  her  pastoral  arm  ;  how  this  work  of 
aggressiveness,  this  command,  "  Go"  ye,  is  ever  to  be  met  by  an 
agency,  the  whole  spirit  of  which  has  been,  and  of  necessity  is, 
"Stay"  ye!  The  very  words  "  pastor"  and  "evangelist"  define 
the  work  and  sphere  appropriate  to  them.  The  one  is  to  "feed" 
a  flock,  and  that  implies  a  flock  already  "gathered";  it  implies 
permanency  of  residency  and  work,  and  hence  the  immemorial 
conception  of  the  "pastoral  office"  in  the  mind  of  our  church, 
embodied  in  her  standards,  in  every  call  to  that  office,  and,  until 
recently,  universally  in  her  practice  and  custom.  But  "evan- 
gelist" means  "a  bearer  of  glad  tidings,"  ^.  e.,  to  those  who 
have  not  heard,  or,  as  our  Book  of  Church  Order  has  it,  "to  the 
ignorant  and  destitute."  It  implies  movement,  passage  from 
place  to  place,  a  moving  ever  onward  to  new  fields;  hence  an 
aggressive  work.  "Topsy,"  when  asked  where  she  came  from, 
said  she  "just  growed  up."  But  churches  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  that  way.  Churches-  will  not  "  just  grow  up  "  on  heathen 
soil;  for  "how  can  they  believe  on  him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard  ?  "  The  "  preacher  "  is  the  first  factor  in  aggressive  work 
on  heathen  soil,  and  not  the  "church  "  or  "flock,"  and  that  means 
that  the  "  evangelist"  is  the  proper  and  necessary  agent  for  the 
execution  of  the  church's  great  commission  and  not  the  "  pastor." 
And  this  is  confirmed,  overwhelmingly  confirmed,  and  abundantly 
illustrated,  by  the  church's  own  conduct  in  every  great  emergency 
calling  for  aggressive  work.    For,  in  every  great  emergency  de- 
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manding  her  aggressive  energies,  she  has  relied  upon  the  evan- 
gelistic arm !  Take,  for  instance,  her  first  response  to  her  Lord's 
command  as  put  before  us  in  the  Kew  Testament  Scriptures.  The 
arm  she  relied  on,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  the  pastorate,  but  the 
evangelistic  arm.  How  was  it  at  the  Protestant  reformation 
even,  when  the  field  she  worked  was  not  a  virgin  field,  as  it  was 
at  the  start,  and  as  it  is  now  in  heathen  lands,  and  therefore  the 
conditions  were  different  ?  and  yet  a  vast  portion  of  the  work 
done  then  was  done,  not  by  the  pastorate,  but  by  travelling  preach- 
ers, i.  6.,  evangelists.  How  was  American  Presbyterianism  itself 
started?  Not  by  the  pastorate;  not  by  waiting  until  enough 
church  members  found  each  other  out  in  the  then  trackless  wilds 
of  this  country,  drew  together  and  sent  a  petition  to  the  mother 
country  for  a  pastor;  but  by  individual  ministers  acting  as  evan- 
gelists and  travelling  hundreds  of  miles,  gathering  the  people 
together  and  organizing  them  into  churches  when  the  way  was 
clear.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  testimony  afforded  by  the 
church's  own  conduct  at  the  present;  day  in  foreign  fields  ?  Our 
church  has  been  from  her  very  birth  as  a  separate  denomination, 
a  missionary  church.  At  her  first  General  Assembly,  in  1861,  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  she  proclaimed  herself  formally,  and  emphatically, 
a  missionary  church,  and  organized  a  permanent  agency  for  a 
foreign  mission  work.  She  has  not  only  continued  but  increased 
this  aggressive  work  ever  since,  until  now  she  has  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  aside  from  native 
workers.  But  how  has  she  carried  on  this  work?  JSTot  by  the 
pastorate,  but  by  the  evangelistic  arm.  Every  one  of  our  ordained 
ministers  in  those  fields  started  to  his  work  as  an  evangelist.  The 
work  is  still  going  on,  nay,  increasing,  more  and  more.  What 
are  the  men  the  church  is  sending  forth  ?  They  are  not  pastors ; 
they  are  evangelists.  And  so,  without  doubt,  will  it  be  to  the 
end  ;  that  is,  as  to  its  aggressive  work,  its  occupancy  of  new  fields. 
Thus  we  see  that  this  office  of  the  evangelist  seems  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity, a  sine  qua  no7i,  to  the  aggressive  work  of  the  church — an 
office  without  which  she  cannot  truly  and  adequately  obey  her 
Master's  greatest  command,  "  Go  ye,  teach  all  nations." 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question,  showing  the  necessity 
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of  this  office,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  true  and  pro- 
per carrying  out  of  the  church's  chief  command ;  and  it  is  found 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  that  command  is  a  twofold 
command.  It  is  not  only  "  Go,"  but  "  Teach  "  ;  and  teach,  too, 
"  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 

It  is,  then,  not  only  an  "  aggressive  "  work,  but  a  "  teaching  " 
work  ;  it  is  not  only  a  "  planting  "  work,  but  a  "  supplanting"  work, 
a  work  of  supplanting  error  with  truth.  Mere  "  aggressiveness," 
then,  is  not  the  only  characteristic  of  the  office  of  evangelist. 
The  mere  "  going  "  is  nothing — nay,  is  worse  than  nothing,  if  un- 
accompanied by  the  teaching  of  "  the  truth."  The  heathen  must 
"  know  the  truth,"  if  they  are  ever  to  be  "  free."  The  bearing  of 
this  fact  upon  the  necessity  of  the  evangelistic  office  is  obvious. 
It  is  necessary  both  for  the  proper  dissemination  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  truth ;  that  is,  in  heathen  lands.  It  is  not  thus 
necessary  in  the  home  church,  where  all  the  normal  agencies 
exist,  but  it  is  thus  necessary  in  heathen  lands.  There  is  need, 
absolute  need,  for  some  adequate,  responsible,  and  properly- 
equipped  power  to  be  present  in  order  not  only  properly  to  sow, 
but  to  protect  and  preserve  the  precious  seed  of  God's  truth  after 
it  is  sown.  It  is  necessary,  for  instance,  as  against  the  converts 
themselves,  coming  up  as  they  do,  the  merest  babes  in  Christ, 
out  of  the  unspeakable  pollution,  blindness  of  mind,  error,  and 
treacherous  duplicity  of  centuries  of  false  religion;  it  is  neces- 
sary as  against  false  teachers  of  the  gospel,  who,  taking  the  bit 
in  their  mouths  and  claiming  to  be  called  of  God,  are  apt  to 
spring  up  at  any  time,  "  subverting  whole  households  "  and  whole 
communities.  These  are  the  very  difficulties  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  of  the  Kew  Testament  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
first  foreign  missionary  effort.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  now  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  now.  And  the  way  to  meet  these 
things  now  is  to  meet  them  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  met 
then.  It  is  necessary,  again,  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  ever- 
increasing  hosts  of  "lay  workers,"  who,  ordained  by  no  church, 
and  responsible  to  no  church,  with  but  little  preparation  and  with 
crude  and  often  erroneous  ideas  of  the  work  which  they  have 
taken  up,  are  invading  foreign  fields  more  and  more,  working- 
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side  by  side  with  our  regular  missionaries,  and,  of  course,  in  the 
minds  of  the  heathen,  representing  the  cause  of  gospel  truth  just 
as  really  as  are  our  missionaries  themselves. 

(4),  And  this  leads  to  the  last  consideration  which  will  be  pre 
sented  in  this  paper,  why  our  church  is  justified  in  reviving  the 
office  of  evangelist.  It  is  this,  viz. :  that  the  evangelistic  office  is 
not  only  consistent  with  the  Presbyterian  system,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  its  perfection.  The  fear  seems  to  be  entertained  in  some 
quarters  that  the  revival  of  this  office  as  we  find  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  inconsistent  with  what  is  regarded  as  an  essential  feature 
of  our  system,  viz. :  tliat  the  power  of  rule  is  always  joint  and 
never  several ; "  and,  therefore,  that  its  revival,  so  far  from  per- 
fecting our  system,  will  fatally  impair  it.  This  is  the  old  view; 
that  is,  the  view  of  the  old  writers  on  Presbyterianism,  who 
claimed  that  the  office  of  evangelist  belonged  only  to  apostolic 
times.  The  fear  was  then,  and  the  fear  is  now — prelacy ;  that 
it  will  engraft  prelacy  "upon  our  Presbyterianism. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  it 
seems  to  be  too  late  to  bring  this  up  now,  inasmuch  as  the  evan- 
gelistic office  is  already  revived,  already  a  powerful  factor  in  our 
system,  and  an  exception  as  to  the  power  of  rule  being  always 
joint  is  already  embodied  for  his  benefit  in  our  constitution,  the 
reply  seems  to  be : 

(«),  That  the  fear  of  prelacy  has  no  real  foundation.  There  is 
a  wide  and  radical  difference  between  the  "prelate"  and  the 
"  evangelist,"  a  difference  so  radical  and  so  wide  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  evangelist  "  evolving  "  into  the  prelate.  The  "  pre- 
late "  is  "  consecrated  "  to  his  office  and  work,  "  receiving  the  Holy 
Ghost"  through  "the  imposition  of  hands"  (and  likewise  "apos- 
tolical succession")  of  his  brother  prelates.  The  "evangelist"  is 
simply  "set  apart"  to  his  office  and  work  by  the  "laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery."  The  prelate's  powers  of  rule  are 
inherent  and  permanent ;  the  powers  of  the  evangelist  are  dele- 
gated powers  and  temporary ;  they  are  gone  the  very  moment  a 
church  court  is  erected,  and  can  only  be  exercised  in  other  and 
unoccupied  territories.  The  prelate  has  jurisdiction  over  settled 
organized  churches  (as  well  as  over  frontier  and  foreign  fields) ; 
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the  evangelist  can  have  no  jurisdiction  where  the  settled  church 
exists — indeed,  cannot  even  have  existence.  The  prelate  belongs  to 
a  "  superior  order  "  of  the  ministry ;  the  evangelist  belongs  but  to 
the  "one  order,"  to  which  we  believe  all  the  gospel  ministry  be- 
long ;  he  is  merely  an  "  ordinary  "  minister  of  the  word,  endowed 
for  the  time  with  extraordinary  functions.  Once  a  prelate,  always 
a  prelate.  But  not  so  with  the  evangelist.  When  he  returns 
from  his  extra  work  and  his  extra  functions  he  becomes  a  simple 
"  pastor " ;  simply  this  and  nothing  more.  We  have  several  re- 
turned missionaries  among  us  now  who  have  taken  work  at 
home.  Where  are  their  "  extra  powers "  ?  They  have  none. 
What  has  become  of  them  ?  Formally  divested  of  them  in  any 
way  by  church  enactment  ?  No ;  but  simply  left  behind  the  mo- 
ment they  left  their  field.  Thus  it  seems  there  is  no  real  ground 
for  the  fear  some  have  of  prelacy. 

(b),  But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  matter,  in  which 
the  fear  of  prelacy  would  appear  to  be  well  grounded.  And  that 
is,  for  the  church  to  continue  indefinitely  in  its  present  unsettled 
and  unguarded  policy  as  to  the  office  it  has  revived. 

This  course  does,  indeed,  seem  to  invite  a  real  danger  of  practi- 
cal prelacy.  The  church  has  revived  the  office  of  evangelist,  but 
she  has  not  settled  her  policy  concerning  him.  She  has  raised  up 
a  tremendous  force,  but  she  still  hesitates  to  say  what  it  is,  or 
what  it  can  lawfully  do.  These  sine  titulo  preachers  that  the 
church  is  multiplying  so  rapidly,  and  throwing  out  as  her  van- 
guards on  the  borders  and  in  the  foreign  fields,  what  are  they  ? 
If  not  evangelists  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  then  are  we 
that  far  defective  in  our  Presbyterian  system  in  that  we  have 
raised  up  a  set  of  men  the  Scriptures  do  not  recognize.  Nay, 
not  only  have  we  a  i^inistry  the  Scriptures  do  not  recognize,  but 
we  are  still  further  defective  in  that  we  have  failed  to  raise  up  a 
ministry  that  the  Scriptures  do  recognize;  and  we  have  put  in 
their  place  a  sine  titulo  ministry,  as  yet  unidentified,  and  with 
powers  as  yet  undefined.  This  is  clearly  anti-Presby terian ;  for,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  sine  titulo  ministry  at  all,  then  by  all  means  let 
us  have  the  ministry  presented  in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  clearly 
unsafe  and  dangerous  also ;  for  if  we  are  to  have  a  sine  titulo 
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ministry,  then  by  all  means  its  powers  ought  to  be  defined  and 
safeguards  thrown  around  it,  else,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  will 
be  but  treasuring  up  troubles  against  the  day  of  trouble.  Here  is 
the  place  where,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  practical  prelacy  comes 
in  sight. 

Two  facts  will  suffice  to  show  the  justness  of  thie  view,  already 
hinted  at.  Our  foreign  missionaries  are  multiplying,  and  must 
be  multiplied  more  and  more,  to  keep  up  with  the  onward  stride 
of  other  denominations  and  with  the  needs  of  the  newly  opening 
fields.  Every  missionary  sent  out  must  meet  the  facts  already 
described  (and  others  like  them),  which  call  for  the  "  powers  "  the 
Scriptures  assign  to  the  evangelist.  To  send  him  forth  with 
powers  undefined  is  to  lead  him  into  temptation,  expose  him  con- 
stantly to  the  charge  of  usurping  and  exercising  powers  not  given 
him,  and  invite  in  many  a  case  (in  the  course  of  time)  the  assump- 
tion of  the  role  of  a  prelate.  Jnst  here,  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
the  language  of  two  of  our  wisest  and  oldest  missionaries,  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Leighton  Wilson  and  the  Kev.  G.  W.  Painter.  Dr. 
Wilson,  in  1882,  memorialized  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  the 
following  paper,  to- wit:  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly  that 
when  a  Presbytery  ordains  an  evangelist  to  the  foreign  mission 
work,  it  clothes  him  for  the  time  being  with  all  the  powers  neces- 
sary for  planting  the  church  of  Christ  in  lands  where  it  has  not 
heretofore  existed.  In  these  powers  is  included  the  authority  to 
organize  particular  churches,  and,  until  the  regular  court  exists,  to 
ordain  pastors  and  evangelists;  it  being  understood  that  where 
there  are  two  evangelists  in  the  same  field  these  powers  as  a 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  propriety  are  to  be  exercised  jointly." — 
Alexander's  Digest,  p.  106.  Mr.  Painter's  language  is  as  follows: 
"  I  wish  first  to  tell  the  church  how  I,  and  I  think  nearly  all  our 
missionaries,  would  act  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  we  may  and  do  find  ourselves.  First,  then,  if  I  were  un- 
wisely sent  alone  to  a  missionary  field,  or  were  providentially  left 
alone,  I  should  act  as  follows:  If  men  were  converted,  I  would 
follow  the  book  and  receive  them  into  the  church  to  be  formed, 
then,  without  the  sanction  of  the  book,  I  should  usurp  the  duties 
assigned  by  the  book  to  a  session,  and  go  the  length  of  even  dis- 
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cipling  them  if  necessary.  Next,  if  I  should,  in  the  course  of 
time,  find  a  man  suited  to  be  an  elder,  I  should  proceed  as  per  the 
book  to  ordain  him,  and  pending  the  formation  of  a  session  I 
should,  if  necessary,  even  discipline  this  ecclesiastical  equal  of 
mine,  and  not  feel  particularly  lawless  either.  Worse  still,  if  this 
brother  under  my  discipline,  should  grow  and  give  evidence  of  a 
call  to  the  ministry,  and  I  had  neither  brother  minister  nor 
session  to  help  me,  I  should  proceed  to  ordain  him,  and  should 
even  discipline  him,  if  need  be,"  etc. —  Central  Presbyterian^ 
April,  1895. 

Certainly  sentiments  such  as  these  show  what  these  two  honored 
brethren  felt,  not  only  as  to  the  "  powers  "  of  the  evangelist,  but 
as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  church  defining  and  bestowing 
these  powers.  Dr.  Wilson,  all  know  as  a  missionary  for  long 
years  in  Africa,  and  then  for  long  years  the  first  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Missions  for  our  church,  a  man  universally  prized  for  his 
wisdom  and  prudence;  while  Mr.  Painter  is  also  well  known  as 
one  of  our  oldest  missionaries  to  China,  a  man  who  while  firm  as 
a  rock  in  his  convictions  is  of  cautious,  conservative  nature,  and  a 
retiring,  unobtrusive  temper.  There  will  never  be  any  danger 
from  his  taking  the  liberties  described  in  his  article,  and  we  can 
always  count  on  his  stopping  himself  within  the  limits  of  a  loyal 
and  intelligent  evangelist ;  but  who  can  vouch  for  all  the  mission- 
aries who  will  go  forth  from  us  in  the  future  ?  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  second  fact,  emphasizing  the  danger  of  leaving  the  policy  of 
our  church  upon  this  matter  to  remain  indefinitely  unsettled. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  career  as  a  church  when  we 
have  begun  to  send  out  negro  missionaries.  A  most  notable  fact 
it  is,  and  a  notable  testimony  to  the  lofty,  Christ-like  spirit  our 
church  has  always  shown  in  its  attitude  to  the  negro  race ;  but  is 
there  not  food  for  thought  here  ?  We  are  about  sending  out  the 
fourth  missionary  of  that  race  to  foreign  fields ;  without  doubt 
the  number  will  increase.  In  planning  the  permanent  policy  of 
a  great  church  like  ours,  it  would  be  folly  to  count  upon  its  being 
otherwise ;  but  will  it  be  wise  with  this  prospect  to  face  the  future 
with  an  unsettled  policy,  to  continue  to  send  forth  missionaries, 
white  and  colored,  to  a  work  of  extraordinary  character,  extraor- 
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dinarj  responsibilities,  and  extraordinary  temptations,  with  powers 
undefined  ? 

Again,  is  the  writer  compelled  to  state  that  here  is  where 
practical  prelacy  is  in  danger  of  coming  in  ?  But  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  evangelist  of  sacred  Scripture  will  settle  the  policy  of  our 
church  on  safe  and  guarded  lines;  his  powers  will  be  stated  and 
defined ;  he  himself  will  know,  and  the  whole  church  will  know, 
just  what  he  is,  and  just  what  he  can  do;  and  the  danger  of  pre- 
lacy will  be  avoided  rather  than  created,  as  we  have  seen.  And 
more  than  that,  our  Presbyterian  system  will  be  perfected.  The 
principle  that  the  "power  of  rule  is  joint"  is  not  the  only  prin- 
ciple forming  an  essential  feature  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 
There  is  another  one  equally  as  fundamental  if  not  more  so.  It 
is  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  must  be  a  missionary  church. 
She  must  be  a  "going"  and  a  "teaching"  church.  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  put  it  finely  when  he  said,  "our  Saviour  constituted  his 
church  with  a  special  reference  to  missionary  operations."  And 
again,  "this  peculiarity"  {i.  e.,  the  evangelistic  office)  "is  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  the  Presbyterian  system."  The  first 
General  Assembly  of  our  church  (1861)  put  it  well  when  it  sent 
forth  the  following  words:  "The  General  Assembly  desires  dis- 
tinctly and  deliberately  to  inscribe  on  our  church's  banner  as  she 
now  first  unfurls  it  to  the  world  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
headship  of  her  Lord,  his  last  command,  ^Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,'  regarding  this  as  the 
great  end  of  her  organization,  and  obedience  to  it  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  her  Lord's  promised  presence."  And  yet 
the  time-honored  characteristic  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  its  conservatism.  Applying  the  term  to  her  doctrines,  her 
tenacious  love  for  the  truth,  her  slowness  to  adopt  new  customs, 
in  short,  to  the  general  influence  of  her  presence  and  teachings 
upon  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a  community,  we  cannot  only 
confess  it,  but  glory  in  it.  Nay,  more;  we  may  say  that  if  she 
will  but  keep  this  great  characteristic  she  will  be  the  great  pillar 
and  stay  of  the  truth  in  the  fast-coming  days  when  all  the  present 
germs  of  error,  both  social  and  religious,  shall  have  ripened  into 
universal  mad  revolt  and  anarchy.    But  if  you  apply  the  term 
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"  conservatism  "  to  her  church  polity ;  if  you  say  she  is  not  formed 
for  "aggressive"  work  upon  the  world,  then  surely  you  have 
given  her  a  grievous,  a  fatal  stab ;  you  have  put  your  finger  upon 
a  radical  defect.  True,  indeed,  she  is  admirably  adapted  for  gov- 
erning and  developing  churches,  but  is  she  not  equipped  for  plant- 
ing churches,  too?  Is  it  true  that  this  church,  glorying  in  its 
fidelity  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  deriving  its  ecclesiastical  polity 
solely  from  the  word  of  God,  shall  fail  entirely  to  catch  what  is 
the  very  aroma  of  the  New  Testament  religion ;  shall  fail  to  take 
in  that  which  is  the  distinctive,  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament  church;  shall  be  so  dull  of  ear  as  not  even  to 
hear  that  trumpet  blast,  that  watchword  for  all  time,  "  Go  ye "  ? 
Can  we,  living  in  this  missionary  age,  believe  this  ?  or,  believ- 
ing, can  we  glory  in  it  ?  Nay,  we  cannot  afford  to  rejoice  in  our 
conservatism  at  the  expense  of  our  aggressiveness.  To  do  so 
would  outlaw  us  from  the  list  of  New  Testament  churches,  and 
place  us  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  'Saviour  we  adore.  And,  in 
truth,  to  do  so  would  be  to  do  ourselves  injustice.  Our  church 
has  caught  the  missionary  spirit,  has  heard  the  watchword,  and 
has  not  been  one  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  of  the  churches  in 
evangelizing  the  world.  Our  fault  has  been  that  we  have  not 
developed  the  office  through  which  the  Lord  would  have  this 
work  to  be  done,  and  have  not  given  it  in  our  system  that  de- 
finiteness  of  position  and  that  permanence  which  our  Saviour 
gave  it  at  the  start.  This  is  the  real  need,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer,  demanded  by  the  sharp,  the  grave,  the  growing  exi- 
gencies of  the  day ;  this  is  the  solution  of  the  foreign  missionary 
problem,  and  this  it  is  that  is  needful  for  the  perfection  of  the 
Presbyterian  system. 

P.  D.  Stephenson. 

Woodstock,  Va. 


IV.    A  PERVERSION  OF  HISTORY. 


The  month  of  May,  1660,  witnessed  an  occurrence  in  England 
that  flames  on  the  pages  of  history  as  a  beacon  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  The  people  at  large  had  grown  weary  and  discon- 
tented under  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  notwithstanding 
the  internal  peace  and  public  glory  of  the  protectorate.  This 
discontent  was  produced  by  the  sternness  of  puritanical  restraint 
upon  the  irreligious  classes  of  the  population.  A  great  majority 
were  pining  for  their  lost  enjoyments  in  public  amusements  and 
private  vices.  Gaiety,  frivolity,  balls,  routs,  theatres,  and  pageants 
were  more  popular  than  sermons  and  fast-days,  with  the  other  so- 
lemnities and  proprieties  of  Puritan  society.  It  is  also  undeniable 
that  Cromwell  had  been  unpopular  as  a  ruler,  because  his  author- 
ity had  not  been  clothed  in  legal  forms  and  primitive  ceremonies. 
He  was  an  arbitrary  and  untitled  sovereign,  who  reigned,  by  vir- 
tue of  military  success,  under  the  plea  of  necessity.  His  term 
had  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  illustrious  ever  known 
in  the  annals  of  England,  and  both  public  and  private  virtue  re- 
ceived encouragement  at  his  hands. 

The  death  of  Oliver  and  the  incompetency  of  Richard  Crom- 
well gave  opportunity  for  the  overthrow  of  Puritanism  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  Stuarts.  The  reaction  was  tremendous.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  rushed  headlong  into  the  wanton  arms  of  Charles 
II.,  entirely  heedless  of  conditions,  and  with  a  spontaneous  servil- 
ity unexampled.  The  triumph  of  carnality  over  spirituality  was 
never  more  complete.  John  Bull  began  to  dance  with  a  glee 
never  manifested  before,  and  welcomed  his  master  to  London 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  which  no  national  victory  could  have 
occasioned. 

This  was  a  plain  case  of  popular  suicide  from  insane  impulse, 
as  twenty-five  years  of  sad  experience  demonstrated.   The  return- 
ing despot  was  far  from  being  arbitrary  like  Cromwell.    He  was 
incapable  of  anything  so  robust.    A  life  of  licentious  self-indulg- 
nce  was  his  supreme  aim,  and  he  was  willing  enough  to  purchase 
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it  by  according  equal  license  to  other  people.  Unfortunately,  the 
other  people  nearest  the  throne  desired  license  to  repay  the  hated 
Puritans  for  all  their  interference  with  themselves  in  Cromwell's 
time.  The  king  easily  yielded  to  pressure.  A  more  heartless, 
unscrupulous,  perfidious  creature  never  occupied  his  position.  He 
was  ready  to  sanction  any  infamy.  He  perjured  himself  to  the 
Scots.  He  indulged  the  bigots  of  his  court  in  the  delights  of 
bloody  persecution.  He  betrayed  the  honor  of  his  country,  and 
sold  her  possessions  to  supply  his  wants  and  pay  for  his  pleasures. 
Under  his  libertine  example,  society  plunged  into  a  corruption 
that  defied  all  decency.  Under  his  unscrupulous  sway,  an  imperi- 
ous hierarchy  reopened  the  persecuting  violence  which  Cromwell 
had  suppressed  by  a  milder  system  of  his  own.  In  both  England 
and  Scotland  the  blood  of  dissenters  began  to  flow,  much  of 
which,  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  far  more  sacred  than  that  of 
Charles  I. 

It  was  at  the  accession  of  the  unworthy  son  of  the  so-called 
martyr-king,  in  1660,  that  this  impious,  unprincipled,  dissolute, 
and  treacherous  "Head  of  the  Church"  turned  it  over  into  the 
hands  of  a  hierarchy  of  prelates  who,  like  himself,  had  been  long 
banished,  and  now  returned,  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  their 
success.  A  distinguished  bishop  of  the  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  recently  reverted  to  that  event  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  Christian  union  between  his  own  and  the 
Presbyterian  denomination.  (See  letter  of  Bishop  Coxe  to  Dr. 
Koberts.)  He  there  asks  if  his  Presbyterian  brethren  have  for- 
gotten the  concessions  which  they  (the  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  1895)  had  made  in  1660  to  the  "Head 
of  the  English  Church  "  in  favor  of  prelacy.  Were  we  to  admit 
our  own  loss  of  memory  in  the  premises,  we  might  fairly  stop  to 
inquire  of  the  right  reverend  brother  if  he  has  forgotten  the  facts 
of  the  same  date  that  implicate  his  own  denomination,  with  equal 
significance,  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  that  day  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  dissent.  We  would  suggest  to  Bishop  Coxe  that,  if  a 
handful  of  downtrodden  Presbyterians  in  London  obsequiously 
surrendered  to  Charles  II.  the  main  point  of  the  controversy,  and 
thereby  bound  us  in  the  United  States  in  1895  to  repeat  the 
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same,  he  can  have  no  right  to  object  if  we  regard  his  own  church 
as  bound  to  the  principles  maintained  by  the  head  and  hierarchy 
of  the  establishment  in  1660;  for,  beyond  a  question,  a  precedent 
of  two  or  more  centuries  ago,  imposed  by  a  mere  handful  of  min- 
isters acting  on  their  own  personal  responsibility,  and  reaching 
down  to  us  here  in  a  free  country,  cannot  control  the  millions  of 
living  Presbyterians,  whilst  the  Episcopalians  amongst  us  are  en- 
tirely free  from  such  control,  enacted,  not  by  a  mere  committee 
of  volunteers,  but  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  church !  The 
claims  on  one  side  ought  to  be  as  strong  as  the  alleged  concessions 
on  the  other.  This  would  commit  Bishop  Coxe  to  the  principles 
of  Laud. 

But  we  have  no  idea  of  admitting  what  this  brother  coolly 
assumes.  We  cannot  forget  a  thing  we  have  never  known.  No- 
thing could  be  more  preposterous  than  the  idea  he  has  adopted, 
that  a  few  alarmed  ministers  in  London,  making  an  address  to 
such  a  king,  could,  on  their  own  motion,  bind  all  future  genera- 
tions of  their  brethren  to  a  full  surrender  of  the  main  issue.  These 
men  could  not  represent  all  the  English,  Scottish,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Swiss  Presbyterians  of  their  time.  They  did  not,  in  fact,  repre- 
sent any  body.  If  their  own  views  found  full  utterance,  it  was  as 
much  as  the  circumstances  allowed.  It  requires  little  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  of  their  constraint.  The  attempt  of  the  bishop 
to  dislodge  many  millions  of  Presbyterians  from  the  positions 
they  have  held  in  all  countries  of  Protestant  Christendom  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Keformation,  by  reminding  them  that  they 
themselves,  as  represented  by  a  committee  at  Whitehall  in  1660, 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  prelatical  ranks  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  impresses  us  as  one  of  the  most  singular  specimens  of 
ecclesiastical  diplomacy  ever  recorded. 

The  inquiry  may  be  at  once  urged,  why  this  surrender  was  not 
accepted.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  only  one  of  the  company. 
Dr.  Reynolds,  found  welcome  and  preferment  awaiting  him? 
The  others,  including  the  saintly  Baxter,  died  in  non-conformity, 
in  spite  of  the  humiliating  surrender  they  had  made,  according  to 
Bishop  Coxe. 

But  this  assumption  is  too  absurd  to  occupy  further  attention. 
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It  is  absolatelj  worthless,  unless  there  was  something  said  in  the 
conference  that  would  justify  it.  The  Christian  public  ought  to 
know  that  the  issue  between  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  has 
always  had  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  episcopate,  and  not  to 
a  mere  term.  We  have  ever  maintained  that  the  true  historic 
bishop  was  pastor  of  a  congregation  or  parish.  Such  an  episco- 
pate has  been  our  claim  from  the  beginning.  The  intimation  of 
Bishop  Coxe,  that  we  conceded  in  1660  the  same  thing  that  he 
contends  for  in  1895,  convey^s  an  impression  that  is  thoroughly 
misleading.  No  matter  what  Baxter  and  his  associates  may  have 
said  on  that  occasion  to  express  their  desire  of  peace,  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  concede  the  "historic  episcopate"  now  offered  by 
the  Anglican  Church  as  a  basis  of  union.  Not  a  syllable  was 
uttered  by  them  that  can  be  so  construed.  Their  subsequent  lives 
contradict  it.  The  hierarchy  of  England  would  have  offered 
them  an  ovation  and  the  king  have  given  them  fat  benefices  in 
the  church. 

It  follows  that  unless  we  have  totally  misconceived  the  "  his- 
toric episcopate,"  we  Presbyterians  of  this  age  did  not,  in  any 
sense  whatever,  accept  that  dogma  in  1660.  The  two  views  of 
episcopacy — the  Presbyterian  and  the  Anglican — are  as  distinct 
as  language  can  make  them.  The  former  is  parochial,  the  latter 
is  not  only  diocesan,  but  regal  in  its  authority.  Between  the  two 
alternatives  lies  the  field  of  expediency^  in  which  human  inven- 
tion has  constructed  several  schemes  of  government  by  way  of  com- 
promise. These  schemes  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
organization  of  the  church  was  purposely  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people,  to  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances.  The  Indepen- 
dents and  Methodists  have  acted  upon  these  premises,  and  built  up 
different  systems  for  themselves.  The  conference  of  1660  may  have 
resulted  in  concessions  of  this  character.  The  English  Presbyterians 
were  by  no  means  harmonious  amongst  themselves.  They  were 
few  and  weak,  and  almost  extinct  under  the  grinding  of  the  two 
millstones  of  churchism  and  independency.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  denomination  was  to  be  found  in  Scotland  and  the  Low 
Countries,  where  Presbyterian  establishments  had  long  existed  in 
a  fully  organized  form.    The  conferences  of  1660  were  confined 
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to  the  little  remnant  in  and  about  London,  who  were  consulting 
only  for  a  modus  vivendi^  on  the  part  of  that  remnant  under  the 
Stuarts.  They  appear  to  have  agreed  to  submit  to  a  modified 
episcopacy,  adopted  for  expediency  and  not  on  divine  authority. 
We  understand  them  as  surrendering  an  absolute  parity  of  the 
ministers,  and  intimating  that  superintending  officers  over  them, 
as  a  practical  system,  might  be  provided  for  without  admitting 
the  abuses  of  prelacy.  They  went  as  far  as  a  disheartened  party 
possibly  could  to  conciliate  the  conquerors.  But  we  deny  most 
positively  that  even  they  conceded  the  divine  right  of  diocesan 
bishops  as  now  claimed  by  Bishop  Coxe  and  his  associates.  This 
brother  ought  to  have  produced  the  documentary  proof  of  his 
statement,  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  true,  without  involving 
those  eminent  men  in  a  most  dishonorable  transaction.  The 
whole  amount  of  it  was  that  in  their  view  the  church  is  a  free 
commonwealth,  which  may,  at  its  discretion,  choose  its  external 
organic  forms  in  different  lands,  and  remodel  them  at  pleasure. 
But  whatever  interpretation  we  may  put  upon  their  language,  we 
are  sure  that  it  could  not  have  meant  "the  historic  episcopate" 
now  urged  upon  ourselves  as  a  basis  of  union. 

The  latter  dogma  is  no  mere  episcopacy,  but  undeniably  an 
episcopacy  which  a  sound  Protestant  must  necessarily  reject.  It 
is,  by  its  own  statement,  one  of  four  indispensable  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  stands  on  a  level  with  the  Bible  and  the  sac- 
raments. It  is  a  principle  without  which  organized  Christianity 
cannot  exist.  It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  a  free  Christian  com- 
monwealth, authorized  to  assume  any  organic  form  it  may  prefer. 
The  dogma  of  the  historic  episcopate  does  not  recognize  any  au- 
tonomy in  the  Christian  church,  but  places  its  sovereignty  in  a 
divinely-determined  order  of  bishops  independent  of  the  people. 

English  Presbyterianism  was  never  anything  positive  enough 
to  do  what  Bishop  Coxe  imagined  it  did  in  1660.  The  V^est- 
minster  Confession  was  adopted  too  late  to  acquire  an  ascendancy 
in  the  public  mind.  The  moderate  party  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  had  affiliated  with  the  Scots  on  political  grounds,  was 
crushed  between  the  Eoyalists  and  the  Independents  under  Crom- 
well, and  reduced  to  a  small  unorganized  body,  incapable  of  main- 
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taining  its  influence  against  overwhelming  odds.  On  the  one 
hand  was  the  king's  party  burning  with  resentment ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  army  flushed  with  victory,  and  bent  upon  radical  mea- 
sures. Between  the  two,  the  Presbyterians  of  England  went 
down,  and  found  it  impossible  to  introduce  either  a  limited  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  or  a  church  allied  to  those  of  Scotland, 
Holland  and  Geneva.  The  sequel  is  well  known.  Moderation 
and  compromise  were  an  utter  failure.  The  radical  extremes  en- 
joyed a  temporary  triumph,  followed  after  the  death  of  their 
leader  by  inaction,  despotism,  and  high  church  supremacy. 

Bishop  Coxe  would  have  us  believe  that  we  Presbyterians  of 
another  age  and  country,  then  and  there,through  our  chosen  repre- 
sentatives surrendered  the  ecclesiastical  principle  for  which  we 
had  been  contending,  and  adopted  the  historic  episcopate"  so 
much  prized  by  Laud  and  Clarendon. 

That  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place  is  not  only  plain  from  the 
circumstances  we  have  pointed  out,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
issue  that  divided  the  parties.  That  issue  was  not  concerning  the 
words  "  bishop  "  and  "  episcopacy."  The  necessity  of  oversight  and 
overseers  in  the  church  was  not  in  question.  Presbyterians,  as 
well  as  "churchmen,"  held  that  some  such  function  belonged  to 
the  organism.  The  "churchman"  contended  that  the  people  and 
clergy  within  certain  definite  bounds  were  divinely  subjected  to 
an  ecclesiastic  clothed  with  a  several  authority  derived  from  a 
line  of  predecessors  of  his  own  rank.  The  distinctive  position  of 
this  party  is  that  all  ecclesiastical  administration  is  invalid  where 
this  succession  is  wanting.  They  could  not  deny  that  the  pastors 
of  apostolic  churches  were  bishops.  The  Bible  expressly  affirms 
it.  They  could  not  deny  that  a  quorum  of  such  bishops  would 
be  as  competent  to  supervise  a  diocese  as  one.  A  Presbytery 
could  be  a  diocesan  ruler  as  well  as  a  prelate.  The  thing  they 
desired  was,  that  any  orders  that  did  not  originate  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  were  valid. 

The  present  position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  regard  to 
union,  is  the  same.  The  Presbyterians  might  appoint  one  of  their 
parochial  bishops  to  supervise  a  district.  This  would  be  "dio- 
cesan episcopacy,"  but  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  Anglican  party. 
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But  the  good  brother  states  that  we  adopted  in  1660  the  sine  qua 
non  which  they  are  now  propounding.  He  strangely  overlooks 
the  glaring  fact  that  the  historic  form  of  episcopacy,  as  it  came 
through  Rome,  and  not  from  the  Bible,  was  one  of  three  orders  " 
in  unbroken  succession. 

The  effort  thus  made  to  give  the  readers  of  his  letter  the  im- 
pression that  the  spirit  of  union  manifested  by  the  bishops  in 
their  four-sided  ultimatum  was  not  appreciated  in  Presbyterian 
quarters  at  its  true  value,  is  made  on  an  inexplicable  misconcep- 
tion of  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  parties.  The  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination is  not  chargeable  with  a  want  of  the  spirit  of  unity, 
and  in  1660  the  London  ministers  who  addressed  Charles  II. 
urged  it  upon  the  churchmen  of  their  day.  They  even  went 
further  in  concessions  than  any  of  us  would  now  approve,  as 
Bishop  Coxe  testifies;  but  the  opposite  party,  then  as  now,  ob- 
structed all  such  advances  with  intolerable  conditions.  The  true 
statement  is  that,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  this  hour,  high 
church  exclusiveness  has  prevailed  in  the  Anglican  denomination, 
and  unity  has  been  sacrificed  continually  on  the  altar  of  priestly 
assumption. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of  valid 
orders  was  not  regarded  as  a  fundamental  one.  The  English 
Protestants  held  close  fraternal  relations  with  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  of  the  continent.  Ministers  whose  ordination  was  non- 
episcopal  were  frequently  inducted  into  livings  of  the  established 
church.  But  the  spirit  of  priestly  pretension  was  augmented 
more  and  more  under  the  Stuarts,  as  those  despots  were  forced  to 
struggle  against  the  rising  liberty  of  their  subjects.  "No  bishop, 
no  king,"  became  the  rallying  cry  of  prerogative  in  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  spheres.  From  that  day  the  Anglican  Church 
maintained  its  isolated  position  of  separation  from  other  Protes- 
tants, in  spite  of  the  growth  of  free  principles.  The  spiritual 
prerogative  is  now  insisted  upon  as  if  the  Stuarts  still  held  sway 
in  London,  and  a  modern  Laud  still  occupied  the  archiepiscopal 
throne  of  Canterbury.  Our  cotemporaries  of  that  persuasion  re- 
semble the  Bourbons  as  much  as  ever, learning  nothing,  and  for- 
getting nothing." 
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Bishop  Coxe  is  distrustful  of  the  Presbyterian  memory,  and 
reminds  us  that  we  have  long  ago  given  up  the  issue  that  divides 
us.  But  having  been  born  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  he  is  pos- 
sibly subject  to  hereditary  forgetfulness,  and  did  not  recall,  when 
he  wrote  his  letter,  the  serious  fact  that  his  own  denomination  has 
resolved  to  live  or  die  by  "  the  historic  episcopate  "  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  This  is  our  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  union  pro- 
pounded by  the  English  and  American  bishops.  It  is  one  of  four 
most  sacred  and  indispensable  articles.  Presumably  the  denial  of 
any  one  of  these  four  fundamentals  would  be  heretical.  No  man 
would  be  esteemed  a  member  of  the  church  catholic  who  should 
refuse  those  numbered  one,  two,  and  three,  and  we  are  not  au- 
thorized to  make  number  four  an  exception. 

But  what  is  "  the  historic  episcopate  "  ?  It  is  unquestionably 
an  order  of  ministers  superior  in  rank  and  authority  to  the  scrip- 
tural bishops  of  apostolic  times.  Whether  successors  of  the 
twelve  or  not,  these  historic  bishops  were  a  divine  institution^  as 
sacred  and  obligatory,  according  to  theory,  as  the  statements  of 
the  apostles'  creed.  Thus  we  have  a  demand  upon  our  faith  as 
imperative  as  a  command  of  Christ,  that  we  shall  accept,  as  a 
fundamental  of  our  religion,  this  order  of  bishops,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  and  never  once  named  in  it.  The 
stipulation  is  not,  as  Bishop  Coxe  seems  to  represent,  a  mere 
recognition  of  hishojps,  but  a  recognition  that  the  bishops  so 
familiar  to  all  Scripture  readers  were  7iot  the  officers  to  whom 
the  government  of  the  church  was  divinely  committed.  "We  are 
required  to  admit  that  this  official  designation,  used  by  the  in- 
spired apostles,  was,  by  the  same  apostles,  afterwards  superseded 
and  abandoned ! 

It  is  evident  that  we  who  presume  to  hesitate  when  this  test  of 
our  orthodoxy  is  applied  are  considered  outside  heretics,  whose 
obstinate  unbelief  is  unaccountable.  But  our  chief  inquiry  for 
the  present  is,  how  far  Bishop  Coxe  is  justifiable  in  suggesting 
that  the  Presbyterians  are  inconsistent  in  declining  such  liberal  ad- 
vances. This  is  clearly  what  he  delicately  intimates.  But  the 
words  upon  which  he  relies  are  insufficient  for  his  purpose.  We 
are  indeed  committed  to  an  episcopate.    We  do  accept  "  bishops." 
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But  our  terms  and  his  are  not  the  same.  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Saul,  used  "artillery,"  and  Paul  and  his  travelling  companions 
used  "  carriages,"  but  the  former  knew  nothing  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  latter  lifted  their  conveyances  to  their  shoulders.  Di- 
plomacy becomes  a  very  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  work  when 
an  uncertain  language  is  employed. 

The  responsibility  for  the  distractions  and  divisions  of  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Christ  is  truly  great.  The  healing  process 
cannot  be  promoted  by  recrimination.  It  is  unjust  to  lay  the 
chief  burthen  upon  the  wrong  party.  The  Bishop  does  not  con- 
sciously intend  this,  but  such  is  the  tendency  of  his  suggestions. 
History  is  altogether  against  his  conception  that  Presbyterianism 
is  a  sore-headed,  unreasonable  separation  of  English  Christians 
from  their  lawful  rulers.  Along  with  Lutheranism,  it  occupied 
common  ground  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  of 
independence  towards  the  hierarchy  of  Home.  Neither  Luther, 
nor  Zwingle,  nor  Calvin,  was  troubled  by  the  danger  of  losing 
connection  with  the  apostles !  The  Reformers  in  all  those 
countries  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  assume  an  organic 
existence,  outside  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  warrant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  their  Lord.  In  England  alone  was  the  idea  retained  of 
an  unbroken  succession  from  Peter  and  his  associates.  And,  even 
in  England,  it  was  not  held  by  all  churchmen  at  first.  It  was 
the  Stuarts,  and  not  the  Tudors,  who  fostered  this  insular  conceit. 
The  high  church  party  were  the  real  dissenters,  because  on  this 
matter  of  three  necessary  orders  they  dissented  from  the  great 
body  of  Protestants  to  which  they  belonged.  The  earlier  Re- 
formers, like  Cranmer,  were  in  cordial  sympathy,  and  took  earnest 
counsel,  with  those  of  the  continent,  as  brethren  engaged  in  a 
common  cause.  Charles  II.  found  their  successors  transformed 
into  a  party  bitterly  hostile  to  both  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  divided  condition  of  Protest- 
antism rests  chiefly  upon  those  who  obstruct  all  efforts  at  recon- 
ciliation and  harmony.  The  Presbyterians  are  not  of  this  class. 
We  have  our  faults,  and  have  not  done  our  full  duty  in  efforts  to 
promote  unity;  but  our  attitude  from  the  beginning  has  been 
unwaveringly  in  favor  of  a  fraternal  understanding  among  all 
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true  Christians.  Questions  of  external  order  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  assume  an  importance  equal  to  matters  of  saving  faith, 
and  our  views  of  a  visible  church  have  generally  been  cotermin- 
ous with  our  conceptions  of  fundamental  spiritual  truth. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us,  were  it  of  any  avail,  to  meet  Bishop 
Coxe  with  a  counter-proposition.  We  have  an  episcopate,  not 
only  historic,  but  scriptural,  tliat  provides  for  the  oversight  of  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  for  local  interests  in  the  church.  *  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  moderator  for  a  year  has  charge  of  these  interests.  If, 
then,  an  episcopal  basis  of  union  is  required,  why  not  substitute 
the  Presbyterian  polity  in  the  programme,  and  stipulate  for  "  a 
scriptural  episcopate'''^  f  We  are  not  curious  to  know,  because  we 
can  easily  surmise,  what  might  have  been  the  result  if  the  Lam- 
beth proposition  for  union,  thus  amended  in  its  fourth  article, 
had  been  adopted  by  a  General  Assembly  and  presented  to  the 
Triennial  Convention.  It  would  then  have  devolved  on  a  Pres- 
byterian correspondent,  to  remind  his  recalcitrant  brethren  on  the 
other  side  that  the  English  Reformers,  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  1660,  had  not  appeared  altogether  averse  to  the  Preslnjte- 
rian  episcopate. 

A  little  sqaabble  created  by  words  used  in  different  senses  is 
unworthy  of  so  solemn  a  question.  If  permitted,  we  prefer  most 
decidedly  to  apply  to  it  a  more  spiritual  test.  Our  impression  is 
that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  unique,  and  seated 
in  the  recesses  of  the  human  soul.  Its  visibility  is  like  that  of  its 
divine  Founder.  We  are  not  permitted  to  know  how  he  looked, 
and  we  have  every  ^reason  to  believe  that  his  appearance  was  not 
described  in  the  Gospels  for  a  wise  purpose.  Inspired  omissions 
are  profoundly  significant.  The  silence  of  the  firmament  on  a 
clear  night  is  more  eloquent  than  any  form  of  words.  The  evan- 
gelists were  restrained  by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  any  intimation 
of  our  Lord's  external  form  and  visage,  that  our  thoughts  might 
dwell  chiefly  upon  his  work  and  character.  We  know  that  he 
was  like  other  men,  sin  excepted ;  but  that  is  all.  It  is  very  much 
the  same  with  the  visible  church.  We  know  that  it  is  a  society 
of  human  beings  associated  for  worship  and  for  work,  but  little 
else  is  directly  recorded.    There  is  no  description  of  its  polity  or 
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worship  in  the  New  Testament.  Certain  features  of  its  presenta- 
tion are  incidentally  revealed,  and  we  thus  learn  a  little  about  its 
external  manifestation.  As  the  Spirit  might  have  caused  a  por- 
traiture of  our  Lord  to  be  preserved,  so  he  might  have  prescribed 
for  the  church  a  definite  service  and  form  of  government;  but  he 
did  not.  The  inference  is  plain  that  such  instructions  were  not 
advisable.  The  positive  and  the  negative  in  the  Bible  are  both 
designed. 

But  the  incidental  information  in  the  Scriptures  is  an  author- 
ized guide,  as  far  as  it  is  understood.  In  this  way  we  may  learn 
valuable  truth  on  many  practical  questions.  The  fact  of  a  paro- 
chial episcopacy  instituted  by  the  apostles  is  fully  established. 
The  fact  that  synods  and  councils  were  invested  with  authority 
over  the  church  at  large  is  also  undeniable.  But  on  most  ques- 
tions of  polity  and  ritual  profound  silence  prevails.  This  silence 
seems  to  us  a  loud  proclamation  that  these  matters  are  of  inferior 
importance  compared  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  If  the 
"  historic  episcopate  "  is  not  found  explicitly  laid  down  as  a  thing  to 
be  necessarily  observed,  it  is  unwarrantably  included  as  one  of  the 
four  stipulations  for  union.  If  the  episcopal  throne  is  not  too  high 
to  be  approached  by  an  unpretentious  Presbyterian,  we  must  urge 
upon  those  brethren  the  incongruity  of  erecting  four  pillars  for 
the  basis  of  agreement,  three  of  which  are  authoritative  dictates 
of  the  Lord  Almighty  as  to  the  truth  contained  in  them,  whilst 
the  fourth  is  not  found  at  all  in  his  word,  and  does  not  carry  with 
it  a  particle  of  divine  warrant.  All  Protestant  and  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom accepts  the  three.  A  comparatively  small  minority  of 
Protestants  admits  the  fourth.  Its  advocates  are  confined  to  Eng- 
land and  this  continent,  and  to  only  a  part  of  the  denomination. 
But  the  great  objection,  after  all,  is  its  ceremonial  character.  The 
three  provisions  are  spiritual,  and  pertain  to  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion. The  fourth  is  not  only  of  human  institution,  but  relates  en- 
tirely to  the  external  form  of  the  church. 

Now,  the  spiritual  and  the  formal  cannot  be  of  equal  weight 
under  the  gospel.  The  New  Testament  is  full  of  spiritual  doc- 
trine and  precept,  but  void  of  everything  like  a  system  of  rules 
for  administration.    It  contains  no  organic  law.    The  fourth  arti- 
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<jle  is,  therefore,  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  preceding  three,  and 
virtually  commits  all  who  accept  "  the  historic  episcopate  ■ '  to  that 
Romish  system  of  performances  which  destroys  spiritual  religion 
so  effectually.  If  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us,"  it  is  de- 
signed to  differ  from  temporal  kingdoms  in  the  absence  of  display 
and  magnificence,  of  pomp,  and  ceremony,  and  of  ornament  and 
etiquette.  Both  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  left  us  an  example 
of  plainness  and  simplicity  in  the  exhibition  of  Christianity  before 
the  world,  of  which  the  E-oman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  a  studied 
and  disgusting  contrast.  And  this  latter  is  the  episcopate  which 
the  Anglican  bishops  introduce  into  the  basis  of  union  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  as  necessary  as  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  or  the 
atonement !  , 

There  is,  of  course,  a  secular  advantage  that  Romanism  and 
Anglicanism  enjoy  in  surpassing  other  forms  of  Christianity  in 
ceremonial  display  and  architectural  grandeur  and  beauty.  We 
would  respond  to  the  advances  of  our  brethren  of  the  latter  class 
by  urging  them  to  unite  with  us  dissenters  in  renouncing  this  tem- 
poral consideration  and  the  worldly  approbation  and  favor  to  which 
it  appeals.  It  costs  much  self-denial  to  give  up  so  much  that  grati- 
fies our  fallen  nature.  The  more  spiritual  class  of  Christians  will 
be  willing  to  bear  this  cross  of  humiliation  in  imitation  of  their 
Lord.  Spiritual  peerage  and  heraldry  may  well  be  laid  at  his  feet, 
who  left  us  his  example  that  we  might  walk  in  his  steps. 

The  three  orders  of  Rome  have  been  for  ages  associated  with 
ecclesiastical  pretension  and  ambition.  The  promotion  of  these 
vanities  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Our  Lord  took 
much  pains  to  warn  his  disciples  against  them.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  assume  that,  by  his  intention,  an  aristocratic  principle  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  organism  of  his  church  for  all  time,  leading  his 
servants  to  surround  themselves  with  the  insignia  of  rank  and  power. 
Human  nature  seeks  delight  in  such  distinctions,  but  the  heavenly 
mind  finds  them  foreign  and  distasteful.  We  would,  therefore,  ap- 
peal to  our  brethren  who  propose  union,  in  behalf  of  apostolic  sim- 
plicity in  the  polity  of  the  church.  We  would  beg  to  be  excused 
from  subscribing  to  a  tenet  which  we  cannot  trace  in  our  Bibles, 
-and  which  appears  to  us  and  to  the  large  majority  of  Protestants 
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inconsistent  with  the  lowly,  unworldly  spirit  of  the  gospel.  We- 
take  our  stand  on  the  proposition  that  kingly  government  jure 
divino  has  never  been  imposed  upon  the  church  any  more  than 
upon  the  state.  Had  it  been,  it  would  be  easily  recognized  as 
law  in  the  word  of  God.  But  in  that  case  human  intelligence 
would  remain  forever  baffled  by  its  unaccountable  character.  Why 
so  much  responsible  power  should  be  placed  in  three  successive  and 
immutable  ranks  of  the  clergy,  as  if  the  wisdom  of  God  doted  upon 
a  threefold  doinination^  will  continue  to  trouble  the  ordinary 
brain,  without  hope  of  solution.  The  same  divine  wisdom  dis- 
approved of  such  a  polity  in  the  state,  and  permitted  it  among 
the  chosen  people  only  under  protest.  In  a  free  republican  coun- 
try like  ours  it  is  a  strange  dogm^,  necessarily  distasteful  to  the 
true  patriot,  that  the  Christian  church  cannot  validly  subsist  in 
any  other  than  a  threefold  form  of  a  hierarchy  in  which  rank  is 
emphasized.  Giving  to  the  highest  rank  its  prelatic  signification, 
we  may  safely  say  that  Americans  ought  to  reverse  the  motto  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  to  inscribe  upon  their  banners  the  appo- 
site legend,  No  king,  no  biskop  ! 

James  A.  Waddell. 

Boxbury,  Virgiriia. 


V.    HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  m  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  chief  European  sources  of  Southern  Presbyterians  have 
been  the  English  Presbyterians,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the 
Swiss,  the  Huguenots,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Scotch-Irish.  Some 
of  these  came  directly  from  Europe,  and  some  immediately  from 
the  more  northern  colonies.  Indeed,  the  Southern  Church  is  one 
in  sources  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  which  it  was  a  part  till  after  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent century. 

That  great  church,  had,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  latitudina- 
rian  views  in  the  realms  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  been 
divided,  in  1838,  into  two  independent  bodies,  viz.,  the  Old  School 
Church  and  the  New  School.  The  New  School  Church,  on  ac- 
count of  unbiblical  teaching  concerning  slavery,  suffered  another 
division  in  1857,  the  southern  segment,  which  refused  to  regard 
slave-holding  as  a  sin,  establishing  the  Synod  of  the  South.  The 
Old  School  retained  its  integrity  and  conservative  tone  till  1861. 
But  in  that  year  the  Assembly,  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  was  over- 
powered by  the  secular,  war,  spirit  in  the  land.  .It  subordinated 
itself  to  a  political  party,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  political  ends,  thus  violating  the  constitution  of  the  church  and 
usurping  the  prerogatives  of  the  divine  Master.  "It  adopted  the 
notorious  Spring  Resolutions,  wherein  it  attempted,  as  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  and  his  fifty-seven  noble  fellow  protestants  said,  "  to  decide 
the  political  question,  to  what  government  the  allegiance  of  Pres- 
byterians was  due,"  and  "to  make  that  decision  a  condition  of 
membership  in  the  church." 

In  consequence  of  this  course,  largely,  forty-seven  Presbyteries 
in  the  then  Confederate  States  of  America,  each  for  itself,  dis- 
solved connection  with  that  Assembly,  during  the  summer  of  1861. 
On  the  4:th  of  December,  1861,  their  representatives  met  in 
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Augusta,  Ga.,  and  formed  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  South. 

This  constituting  Assembly  did  much  to  make  itself  memorable. 
It  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  as  its  own  constitution.  It  sloughed 
off  the  unpresbyterian  machinery  of  the  old  church  by  which  it 
had  conducted  missionary  and  other  church  operations.  It  recog- 
nized the  church  itself  as  a  Home  and  a  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  so  forth ;  in  short,  as  the  God-appointed  instrumen- 
tality for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  For  the  cumbrous  and 
irresponsible  boards  of  the  mother  church  it  substituted  the  church 
itself  and  appointed  the  necessary  executive  committees  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  church.  These  committees,  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, Domestic  Missions,  Education,  and  Publication,  were  to  be 
immediately  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly. 

In  a  letter  "to  all  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the 
earth,"  written  by  the  gifted  Dr.  J.  H,  Thornwell,  this  Assembly 
also  stated  the  reasons  of  its  separate  existence;  and  its  distinctive 
peculiarities.  It  asserted  that  the  consequences  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  recent  Philadelphia  Assembly,  its  opening 
"  the  door  for  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  in  the  delibera- 
tion of  church  courts,"  had  justified  separation,  as  well  as  the 
de  facto  existence  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  within 
whose  bounds  they  were.  The  Assembly  claimed  as  distinguishing 
features  of  its  church,  "  Witnessing  for  the  non-secular  character 
of  the  church  and  the  headship  of  Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitution,"  and  "  the  complete  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  obviating  the  necessity  of  boards  and  socie- 
ties." Few  assemblies  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  enabled  to 
issue  a  nobler  paper  than  this  same  letter;  and  it  lends  exalted 
dignity  to  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  the  church  whose  greeting 
it  carried  to  all  other  Christian  bodies  on  the  earth. 

The  numerical  growth  of  the  church  has  been  very  rapid :  Its 
47  Presbyteries  have  become  74;  its  700  ministers,  1,337 ;  its 
1,000  churches,  2,776;  its  70,000  communicants,  203,999;  its 
contributions  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  are  more  than  four 
times  as  large ;  and  it  has  kept  pace  in  developing  other  branches 
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of  church  enterprise.  It  has  made  this  advance  in  spite  of  the 
exodus  of  about  10,000  colored  communicants,  who  went  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  growth  is  explained  by:  1,  The  church's  having  taking 
into  organic  union  with  itself  many  smaller  bodies  of  sound  Pres- 
byterians. Thus  it  took  in  "  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
Church  (1863),  the  United  Synod  of  the  South  (1864),  the 
Presbytery  of  Patapsco  (1867),  the  Alabama  Presbytery  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  about  the  same  time,  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  (1869),  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Ken- 
tucky (1870),  and  the  Synod  of  Missouri  (1874).  The  union 
with  these  churches  brought  in  about  282  ministers,  490  or  more 
churches,  and  35,600  communicants."  ^  2,  The  energetic  use  of 
the  evangelistic  arm  of  the  church's  service.  Particularly  since 
1866,  presbyterial  evangelists  have  been,  in  increasing  numbers, 
set  apart  to  preaching  to  the  weak  and  destitute.  In  1880  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  entered  upon  the  pioneer  enterprise  of  Syn- 
odical  evangelism.  Not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Synods  have  sub- 
sequently inaugurated  some  form  of  synodical  work.  Thus 
Christ  has  been  widely  preached  and  the  church  has  grown.  3, 
The  pastors  and  the  people  have  been  generally  faithful  and  so 
preached  Christ. 

The  development  of  the  church's  agencies  has  also  been  very 
gratifying.  Foreign  Missions  had  a  large  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  church  at  the  start.  That  place  has  steadily  grown.  Carry- 
ing this  work  as  its  opportunity  and  ability  allowed  till  1866,  the 
church  in  that  year  began  to  plant  new  stations.  It  has  planted 
stations  in  China,  Italy,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Greece,  Japan,  the  Congo  Free  State,  Cuba,  and  Corea. 
It  has  in  its  various  missions,  at  this  time,  about  140  ordained 
and  unordained  missionaries;  and  can  now  look  upon  about  2,050 
communicants  in  these  fields,  besides  many  hundreds  of  young 
people  receiving  Christian  instruction,  many  native  Christian 
preachers,  teachers,  and  other  evangelical  workers,  exerting  an 
immeasurable  influence  on  heathenism,  predisposing  it  to  hear 
Christianity. 


^Johnson's  South.  Frebb.,  pp.  358,  359. 
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Home  Missions  have  also  had  a  large  place.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  was  originally  called  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Domestic  Missions.  Owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  Sustentation  work  in  behalf  of  weak  churches,  which  was  made 
necessary  by  the  war,  the  name  of  the  committee  was  changed,  in 
1866,  to  that  of  Committee  of  Sustentation.  By  1879  the  church 
had  begun  to  desire  again  aggressive  evangelistic  work  on  the 
part  of  this  Executive  Committee.  Accordingly,  in  keeping  with 
the  projection  to  the  front  of  this  desire,  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee was  again  changed  to  that  of  Home  Missions. 

The  general  objects  for  which  the  committee  has  labored  are : 
1,  To  aid  feeble  churches  in  support  of  their  pastors  and  to  secure 
a  competency  to  every  laboring  minister ;  2,  To  aid  in  the  sup- 
part  of  missionaries  and  evangelists ;  3,  To  assist  weak  churches 
in  obtaining  suitable  edifices  in  which  to  worship;  4,  To  assist 
laborers  in  getting  from  one  field  to  another  where  they  are 
without  the  means  of  doing  this  of  themselves;  5,  To  raise  and 
disburse  an  invalid  fund. 

The  sustentation  of  weak  churches  has  been  a  highly  blessed 
work.  The  committee's  evangelistic  work  has  not  been  very 
successful.  As  the  years  have  passed,  an  increasing  number  of 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  have  preferred  to  push  their  own  evan- 
gelistic work.  Hence,  while  the  church  has  been  extraordinarily 
active,  of  late,  in  evangelistic  work  in  the  home  field,  the  Assem- 
bly's committee  has  done  but  little  of  the  work.  This  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  plan  of  independent  Synodical  and  Presbyteriai 
work  appeals  more  to  selfish  emulation,  synodical  and  presbyte- 
riai ambition.  It  is  apt  to  result  in  expenditure  where  there  is 
no  sufficient  promise,  and  non-expenditure  in  fields  full  of  pro- 
mise, in  the  newer  and  weaker  Synods;  and  it  is  Independent 
rather  than  Presbyterian  in  tendency,  and  weakening  to  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  great  body.  ^ 

Missionary  operations  among  the  negroes  were  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  this  committee  by  its  original  constitution.  It  con- 
tinued to  take  oversight  of  the  work  till  1891,  when  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Colored  Evangelization  was  organized.  The 
1  Cf.  Johnson's  Southern  Presbyterians,  p.  337. 
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latter  committee  has,  in  its  short  life,  displayed  much  zeal  and 
good  sense ;  and  its  work,  chiefly  the  direction  of  the  Tuskaloosa 
Institute  for  the  education  of  colored  ministers,  has  been  greatly 
blessed.  The  committee  has  done  a  very  helpful  work  in  assist- 
ing weak  congregations  to  secure  suitable  places  of  worship.  At 
the  bidding  of  the  Assemblies  of  1885  and  1888  it  established  the 
Church  Erection  and  Loan  Fund,  which  has  found  favor  with  the 
people  and  steadily  grown.  In  raising  the  much-needed  Invalid 
Fund  the  committee's  efforts  have  been  attended  by  only  very 
partial  success. 

The  Cause  of  Education  for  the  Ministry  has  been  much  talked 
of  by  the  church.  The  Assembly's  plan  for  securing  an  educated 
ministry,  adopted  in  1861,  styled  variously,  as  "a  beneficiary,  or 
eleemosynary,"  or  "  stipendiary,"  plan  has  never  been  in  uni- 
versal esteem  throughout  the  church.  It  has  beeii  modified  and 
improved,  especially  by  the  Assemblies  of  1866  and  1895,  but 
still  meets  with  detraction.  It  is  a  good  scheme  if  faithfully  car- 
ried out  by  the  Presbyteries ;  but  seems  to  be  tolerated  only  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  some  such  scheme.  It  is  so  poorly  sup- 
ported, or  operated,  that  many  deserving  candidates  suffer  from 
want  of  needful  funds. 

The  church  has  in  successful  operation  the  following  theological 
seminaries:  Union,  in  Virginia,  founded  in  1824;  Columbia,  in 
South  Carolina,  established  in  1828 ;  Tuskaloosa  Institute,  in 
Alabama,  founded  in  1877 ;  The  Divinity  School  of  the  South- 
western Presbyterian  University,  in  Tennessee,  organized  in  1885; 
and  the  Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  organized 
in  1893, 

The  following  colleges  are  under  the  control  of  the  church  : 
The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  at  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
Central  University,  in  Kentucky,  Westminster  College,  in  Mis- 
souri, Austin  College,  in  Texas,  King  College,  at  Bristol,  Tenn., 
the  Arkansas  College,  and  South  Carolina  College,  at  Clinton, 
S.  C,  and  many  academies  and  other  schools  of  high  grade,  doing 
a  beneficent  work.  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College  are  under  Presbyterian  influence.  So  are 
many  private  schools  of  superior  excellence. 
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The  Assembly's  Cause  of  Publication  has  never  received  a  lib- 
eral support.  In  spite  of  this,  and  the  financial  distress  into  which 
the  cause  was  carried  in  its  early  history,  a  great  success  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Assembly's  committee  under  Dr.  Hazen. 
In  publishing,  in  selecting  religious  books  and  stamping  them 
with  its  imprimatur^  in  making  gratuitous  distributions  of  litera- 
ture, and  in  supporting  colporteurs,  the  committee  has  done  much. 
While  making  gratuitous  distributions  greater  than  the  contribu- 
tions, it  has  accumulated  a  capital  of  more  than  $100,000  in 
value.  Since  1875  this  committee  has  had  a  separate  charter  of 
incorporation.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  that  "  the  several  Executive  Committees  of  the  General 
Assembly,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Publication,  have  no 
separate  corporate  existence.  And  with  this  exception  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Assembly  hold  all  its  property." 

The  journals  of  the  church,  not  under  this  committee's  care,, 
but  advocating  the  principles  of  the  church  and  giving  informa- 
tion concerning  the  church's  work,  are :  The  Alabama  Preshyte- 
rian^  The  Central  Presbyterian,  The  Christian  Observer,  The  St^ 
Louis  Presbyterian,  The  Southwestern  Presbyterian,  The  South- 
ern Presbyterian,  The  Worth  Carolina  Presbyterian,  The  Texas 
Presbyterian,  The  Union  Seminary  Magazine,  The  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  and  The  Missionary,  and  others. 

Constitutional  Changes.  In  doctrine  the  movement  has  been, 
if  any,  to  a  more  thorough-going  Calvinism.  The  changes  in 
polity  have  been  considerable,  seeing  this  church  has  so  brief  a 
history.  They  have  sprung  from  a  more  solid  conviction  of  jure 
divino  Presbyterianism,  and  have  resulted  in  a  clearer  statement 
of  the  ruling  elder's  rights  and  duties,  and  a  more  adequate  and 
scriptural  exposition  of  the  deacon's  duties  and  relations. 

The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Other  Bodies.  In  all  its  formal 
and  well-considered  views  of  the  subject  from  1861  to  1870  this 
church  has  testified  to  the  non-secular  character  of  the  church  and 
the  headship  of  Jesus  in  Zion.  It  has  held  that  church  and  state 
are  of  right  independent.  During  the  war  it  did,  indeed,  falter 
in  its  testimony  for  the  non-secular  character  of  the  church ;  but 
her  falterings  were  transient  inconsistencies,  as  her  formal  testi- 
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monies  of  the  times  abundantly  indicate  and  as  her  sorrow  for 
these  missteps,  evinced  by  her  implicit  and  explicit  confessions 
in  1866,  1870,  and  1876,  show. 

Of  the  cases  of  organic  union  with  other  bodies  which  this 
church  has  effected,  it  must  be  granted  that  every  one  was  made 
without  any  compromise',  on  its  part,  of  a  principle  of  doctrine  or 
polity,  and  has  been  conducive  of  good. 

Fraternal  correspondence,  more  or  less  close,  has  been  main- 
tained with  several  ecclesiastical  bodies.  This  has  been  peculiarly 
close  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  and,  since  1882,  with 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church.  Owing  to  the  non-secular 
character  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  its  thoroughly  Cal- 
vinistic  creed,  and  its  Presbyterian  polity,  this  correspondence 
bore  fruit,  in  1875,  in  a  "plan  of  active  cooperation"  in  pub- 
lication, home  missions,  foreign  missions,  and  education. 

There  were  great  impediments  in  the  way  of  cooperation,  and 
for  a  long  time  even  of  fraternal  correspondence,  with  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church.  That  church  had  secularized 
itself  and  dethroned  King  Jesus  in  his  own  Zion;  the  union  of 
the  Old  and  New  School  bodies  had  involved  the  united  church 
in  the  broadest  latitudinarianism  of  doctrine  and  polity;  the 
Northern  Church  had  violently  and  unconstitutionally  expelled 
many  members  of  the  Southern  Church  but  a  short  time  before ; 
and  it  had  preferred  infamous  charges  against  the  whole  Southern 
Church.  The  Southern  Chu  rch  con  tinned  to  make  a  Pauline  witness 
against  these  wrongs  till  1882,  when,  out  of  fear  that  it  would  be 
charged  with  an  unchristian  attitude  toward  the  Northern  Church, 
it  passed  a  resolution,  which  mutatis  mutandis  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Northern  Assembly,  and  so  furnish  a  basis  for  fraternal 
correspondence.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Northern 
Assembly  and  the  churches  found  themselves  in  correspondence 
with  one  another.  The  real  basis  of  the  correspondence  thus 
established  was  only  made  plain  to  the  Southern  body,  however, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  celebrated  Herrick  Johnson  "  rider."  The 
Northern  Assembly  in  adopting  for  itself  the  mutatis  mutandis 
resolution  just  referred  to,  had  subsequently  declared  that  in  that 
resolution  it  had  intended  no  reference  to  any  "  actions  of  pre- 
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ceding  Assemblies  concerning  loyalty  and  rebellion,"  but  referred 
"  only  to  those  concerning  schism,  heresy,  and  blasphemy." 

In  1889  these  churches  entered  upon  a  plan  of  cooperation, 
which  is  the  close  analogue  of  that  with  the  Dutch  Keformed 
Church. 

Even  this  sketch  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  good 
reason  for  this  church's  coming  into  existence  and  for  her  con- 
tinued independent  existence  to  this  day.  God  has  called  on  her 
to  witness  to  the  non-secular  character  of  his  church,  the  head- 
ship of  Christ,  the  government  of  the  church  on  constitutional 
biblical  principles,  Bible  Calvinism,  and  Bible  ethics. 

Thos.  C.  Johnson. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va. 


VI.  NOTES. 


THE  INSTITUTIONAL  CHURCH:  A  CANDID  CRITIQUE. 

An  editorial  comment,  on  the  general  subject  of  "The  Institutional 
Church,"  in  the  columns  of  The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  for  April 
2,  had  the  fortune  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  managers  of  two  leading 
reviews,  and  has  issued  in  almost  simultaneous  requests  for  articles 
on  the  same  line,  but  more  elaborate.  As  the  information  then  pos- 
sessed was  second-hand,  letters  were  immediately  written  to  three 
typical  institutions  with  gratifying  results.  Although  the  purj)ose  of 
seeking  information  at  first  hand  was  candidly  avowed,  with  com- 
mendable promptness  in  every  instance  the  information  was  sent,  and 
in  two  was  accompanied  by  personal  letters  of  such  admirable  temper 
as  would  have  removed  prejudice  if  it  had  existed,  and  would  have 
disarmed  criticism  had  our  object  been  less  than  truth. 

The  temptation  is  irresistible  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  them, 
if  only  to  show  the  spirit  which  animates  these  brethren,  and  to  re- 
mind the  critic  of  his  reciprocal  obligation. 

Rev,  Dr.  Greer,  writing  from  Saint  Bartholomew's  Rectory,  under 
date  of  April  20,  says :  "I  send  you  by  mail  a  copy  of  our  last  Year- 
Book,  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  parish.  The  phrase  'institutional  church'  seems  to 
me  an  infelicitous  one.  All  that  we  are  trying  to  do  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's is,  to  apply  Christianity  in  a  practical  way  to  the  life  that  now 
is.  We  did  not  undertake  it  by  any  vote  of  the  church.  We  simply 
went  to  work  to  do  what  we  could  to  help  people  in  their  struggles 
and  difficulties,  and  one  good  thing  led  to  another ;  but  it  has  not  led 
to  a  depreciation  of  the  preaching  function  of  the  church." 

Evidently,  like  Topsy,  it  simply  "  growed." 

In  a  similar  spirit  writes  Dr.  Dickinson,  of  Berkley  Temple,  Boston, 
under  date  of  April  21:  "I  send  you  some  printed  matter  concerning 
the  'institutional  church.'  I  am  quite  sure  that  most  of  the  objections 
to  the  institutional  work  are  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  aim 
and  spirit  of  the  movement.  No  one,  I  think,  could  honestly  object 
to  or  oppose  the  work  if  he  should  thoroughly  inform  himself  of  the 
facts.    We,  of  course,  often  differ  as  to  methods  in  the  old-time 
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churches.  But  the  method  is  of  secondary  importance  in  the  new 
movement.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  subject  is  to  be  discussed  in  The 
QuAKTERLY,  and  am  sure  that,  after  reading  over  some  of  the  papers 
which  I  send,  you  will  give  us  fair  and  intelligent  criticism.  Such 
criticism  is  what  we  desire,  as  it  is,  of  course,  our  aim,  as  it  is  the  aim 
of  others  who  may  differ  from  us,  to  get  the  right  thing.  Man  merely 
experiments  in  a  large  field,  and  by  our  mistakes  some  one  will  be  the 
wiser,  and  the  church  eventually  the  stronger." 

Dr.  Scudder,  of  the  Tabernacle,  People's  Palace,  Jersey  City,  has 
kindly  responded  by  sending  us  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  posters 
giving  most  satisfactory  information.  We  shall  make  as  liberal  use 
of  this  matter  as  the  limits  of  this  article  will  permit.  To  this  first- 
hand information  we  would  add,  because  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
writer,  some  facts  furnished  by  Dr.  Field,  in  The  Evangelist^  con- 
cerning "  City  Park  Branch  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn." 

We  make  a  passing  comment  on  each,  in  the  order  named,  before 
criticising  some  principles,  apparently  in  differing  degrees,  pervading 
them  all. 

St.  Bartholomews  has  a  church  building  and  a  parish  house,  both 
pictured  on  the  covers  of  the  Year-Book,  under  separate  roofs,  and 
apparently  in  different  localities.  The  first  pleases  the  eye,  for  it  is  at 
once  recognized  as  "a  house  of  prayer."  This  the  tall  spire,  dommat- 
ing  the  vicinity,  proclaims,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  modern 
architecture  is  a  trifle  confusing,  some  buildings  suggesting  the  co- 
nundrum. To  what  genius  do  they  belong  ?  churches  being  mistaken 
for  banks,  and  courthouses  for  churches.  A  devout  Catholic  woman, 
for  example,  climbed  the  steps  of  our  courthouse  and  parish  prison 
(under  one  roof),  with  its  spire  and  clock,  devoutly  crossing  herself, 
and  kneeHng  for  her  Pater  Noster  or  Ave  Maria  before  discovering 
her  mistake.  But  to  return :  the  parish  house,  the  separate  centre  of 
the  humane  activities  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  seems  only  a  private  resi- 
dence of  somewhat  imposing  appearance.  The  Berkley  Temple  con- 
solidates its  religious  and  secular  departments  under  one  roof.  "But 
admirably  as  the  edifice  is  planned"  (one  only),  "having  in  all  twenty- 
one  rooms,"  etc.  The  church  of  the  Tabernacle  in  their  erections 
appear  to  have  confounded  the  secular  and  the  sacred,  or  perhaps  its 
advocates  would  say,  have  merged,  harmonized,  and  unified  the  two, 
possessing  a  group  of  buildings.  "In  addition  to  the  Tabernacle, 
which  the  church  allows  us  to  use  as  a  public  hall  for  lectures  and 
entertainments,  we  have  four  buildings,  which  communicate  freely 
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one  with  another,  and  are  put  to  a  variety  of  uses."  The  newspaper 
<5ut  of  City  Park  Chapel,  were  it  not  for  a  large  cathedral  window  and 
a  small  cross  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  with  its  triple  rows  of  windows, 
its  turret,  and  what  might  be  mistaken  for  a  flag-staff,  and  its  chim- 
ney-stacks, would,  with  the  uninitiated,  pass  for  a  modern  hostelry 
providing  entertainment  for  man,  if  not  for  beast. 

Now,  without  entering  minutely  into  particulars,  or  instituting  a 
comparison  which  might  prove  invidious,  we  note  that  soul-saving,  in 
the  biblical  sense  of  the  term,  is  one  department  of  institutional 
church  corporate  work,  but  only  one.  To  this  is  added  a  multiplicity 
of  secular  departments  having  to  do  with  the  body  largely,  or  with 
the  earthly  conditions  of  "  spirit,  soul,  and  body."  We  quote  from 
the  account  of  one  of  them,  and  all  are  upon  the  same  general  plan, 
and,  as  we  shall  directly  see,  on  the  same  principle,  and  seeking 
mainly  the  same  ends  by  similar  means.  For  those  who  are  intellectu- 
ally inclined,  we  have  a  library  and  reading-room,  together  with  facili- 
ties for  debating  societies,  literary  associations,  Chautauqua  circles, 
and  university  extensions ;  for  lovers  of  athletics  and  amusement,  we 
have  two  gymnasiums  with  senior  and  junior  departments,  hot  and 
cold-water  baths,  swimming-tank,  outside  grounds  for  tennis  and 
other  sports,  and  an  amusement-hall  supplying  a  variety  of  healthful 
and  innocent  games ;  for  musicians,  we  provide  an  orchestra,  pianos, 
a  brass  band,  and  instruction  in  singing  for  both  old  and  young; 
boys  receive  a  thorough  military  drill,  and  lessons  upon  the  fife  and 
drum;  girls  are  taught  sewing,  cooking,  housekeeping,  and  dress- 
making; instruction  in  typewriting  is  given.  A  day-nursery  accom- 
modates poor  women  who  are  obliged  to  work,  and  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  their  little  ones,  and  a  kindergarten  cares  for  neglected 
children  too  young  to  go  to  the  public  schools.  A  clothiery  supplies 
partly- worn  apparel  to  the  worthy  poor." 

"We  observe,  again,  that  there  is  mention  of  "  rectors  "  and  "  pas- 
tors," Sunday  services  and  choirs,  prayer-meetings  among  church 
people  and  "the  submerged  tenth,"  church  and  mission  Sunday- 
schools.  This  department  is  presided  over  by  a  staff  of  clergymen, 
one  church  having  six  ministers ;  but  instead  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
terminology  describing  the  governing  bodies  in  these  churches  held 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  old,  we  read  of  "boards  of  managers" 
and  "  presidents  "  of  the  same  ! 

Again,  we  note  that  in  this  complex  organization  the  soul-saving — 
we  use  the  term  in  no  invidious,  but  entirely  in  a  serious,  sense — de- 
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partment  occupies  larger  or  smaller  space,  and  is  given  greater  or  les& 
prominence  according  to  the  church.  Doubtless  where  the  spiritual 
life  is  low  and  creed  at  a  discount,  as  in  "  The  Militant  Church,"  it  is 
sunk  altogether  into  mere  humanitarianism ;  but  in  the  churches 
named  it  is  not  lost  sight  of;  is,  in  fact,  claimed  by  some  as  the  higher 
and  ultimate  aim  of  all  the  secular  departments ;  the  converted  con- 
stitute the  senior  class  to  which  all  others  and  lower  are  preparatory  ! 
Once  more,  before  advancing  to  criticism,  we  cannot  better  state  the 
mother-idea  of  the  institutional  church  than  in  the  perspicuous  words 
of  its  most  prominent  leaders.  Says  one:  "AH  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  apply  Christianity  in  a  practical  way  to  the  life  that  now  is."  An- 
other: "Thus  the  open  or  institutional  church  aims  to  save  all  men, 
and  all  of  the  man,  and  by  all  means." 

"AVhile  the  open  or  institutional  church  is  known  by  its  spirit  of 
ministration,  rather  than  by  any  specific  methods  of  expressing  that 
spirit,  it  stands  for  open  church  doors,  every  day  and  all  the  day,  free 
seats,  a  plurality  of  Christian  workers,  the  personal  activity  of  all 
church  members,  a  ministry  to  all  the  community  through  educational, 
reformatory  and,  philanthropical  channels,  to  the  end  that  men  may 
be  won  to  Christ  and  his  service."  Had  time  permitted  larger 
inquiry,  we  should  like  to  have  fully  investigated  the  history  of 
the  "institutional  church"  and  its  probable  connection  with  the 
marked  religious  movement  in  England,  initiated  and  represented  by 
such  thinkers  as  Coleridge,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Eobertson.  Ac- 
cording to  Principal  Tulloch,  of  Scotland,  these  writers  belong  to  one 
school,  however  in  minor  points  they  may  differ;  and  in  the  general 
order  named,  transmitted  more  or  less  moulding  influence  to  each 
other.  American  religious  thought  in  the  last  fifty  years  has,  perhaps, 
been  influenced  by  English  writers  next  to  German.  Now,  whether 
the  historical  connection  of  the  institutional  church  with  the  "broad- 
church"  movement  is  distinctly  traceable  or  not,  there  seems  to  be 
such  an  affinity  of  ideas  as  to  suggest  kinship,  perhaps  descent.  Take, 
for  instance,  Coleridge's  definition  of  religion,  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  central  idea  of  the  modern  invention:  "Eeligion,"  he  says,  "was 
designed  to  improve  the  nature  and  faculties  of  man  in  order  to  the 
right  governing  of  his  actions,  to  the  securing  the  peace  and  progress, 
external  and  internal,  of  individuals  and  communities."  "Again,  hear 
Robertson,"  says  Tulloch.  "His  aim  was  to  see  every  subject  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  to  show  how  Christ  had  grasped  the  problems  of 
thought  and  of  society  at  their  root,  and  given  forth  fertile  principles 
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applying  to  all  time."  We  might  have  imagined  we  were  reading 
some  of  the  institutional  literature  sent  us:  fertile  principles  culti- 
vated and  trained  by  uninspired  men  into  practices  and  methods, 
changing  with  the  kaleidoscopic  movements  of  each  age!  Again, 
creeds,  according  to  him,  never  speak  last  words :  "  The  time  might 
come  when  they  would  cease  to  be  adequate ;  the  solution  that  was 
fitting  to  one  age  might  be  unfitting  to  another."  But  passing  from 
these  natural  and  plausible  speculations  as  to  theological  origins,  and 
taking  the  institutional  church  as  a  finished  product  (as  complete  as 
anything  professedly  "growing"  can  be)  and  fearlessly  challenging 
criticism,  and  its  implied  rebuke  of  Christendom  for  its  obsolete  and 
effete  church  methods  compelling  it,  we  shall  now,  without  any  great 
expansion,  state  our  objection  in  the  way  of  suggestion  rather  than  of 
elaboration. 

1.  It  strikes  us  that  in  the  institutional  church  pastoral  influence  is 
dissipated,  if  not  wholly  lost.  The  church  and  congregation  have 
not  one  shepherd,  but  many;  two  in  two  examined,  six  in  one.  It 
does  not  mend  matters,  that  one  is  chief  of  staff.  Lord  Chatham 
once  said  in  one  of  his  splendid  parliamentary  orations,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom "  ;  it 
is  in  all  adult  bosoms.  Yet  this  confidence,  the  result  of  personal 
contact  with  a  minister  in  life's  joys  and  sorrows  and  religious  ex- 
periences, finding  him  everywhere  trustworthy,  loving,  wise,  and 
sympathizing,  is  at  the  root  of  the  wonderful  personal  influence  built 
up  along  an  individual  pastorate  over  a  single  church.  We  are  aware 
that  collegiate  pastorates  are  common  in  one  branch  of  the  church. 
How  well  it  works  we  do  not  know ;  our  own  observation  of  it  in  a 
limited  field  is  not  encouraging.  Co-pastors  too  often  create  parties 
in  a  church ;  but  this  is  our  point — where  two  or  six  ministers  are  in 
charge  of  one  flock,  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  upbuilding 
of  Christian  character,  the  personal  influence  of  a  good  man  in  con- 
stant touch  with  all  his  people  in  all  things,  is  sacrificed. 

2.  The  multiplicity  of  secular  departments,  carried  on  under  the 
presidency  of  the  staff  of  clergymen,  must  turn  them  aside  from  the 
duties  of  their  special  calling. 

The  office  of  the  deacon,  as  related  in  Acts  vi.,  was  specially 
created,  that  the  apostles  might,  as  thus  relieved  even  of  the  con- 
genial duty  of  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  saints,  give 
themselves  exclusively  "  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word." 
How  these  ministers,  even  by  division  of  labor,  can  give  time  and 
24 
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thought  to  all  these  secularities  and  find  leisure  and  spirit  for  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  God  has  called  them,  and  to  which  they 
were  ordained;  how,  in  a  word,  they  can  be  faithful  shepherds  to  im- 
mortal souls  on  the  swift  passage  to  their  eternal  destinies,  passes 
"our  comprehension.  Dr.  C.  C.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  labored  all  his 
best  years,  by  pen  and  lip,  for  the  evangelization  of  the  African  slave. 
Receiving  not  one  dollar  of  compensation  for  his  self-sacrificing  labor 
of  love  among  the  lowly,  he  was  necessarily  compelled  to  manage  his 
own  estate.  The  position  of  a  Christian  master,  burdened  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  he  was,  was  no  sinecure,  but  laid  to  his 
hand  almost  as  numerous  and  varied  cares  as  belong  to  an  institu- 
tional church.  He,  with  painstaking  care,  looked  after  the  physical 
comfort  and  spiritual  interests  of  his  people ;  his  life  was,  in  fact, 
shortened  by  anxiety  in  a  season  of  uncommon  mortality  among  them, 
in  which  he,  ministering  to  body  and  soul  night  and  day,  although  an 
invalid,  spared  not  himself.  Now  this  Christian  philanthropist  once 
said  with  much  feeling  to  the  writer,  "No  minister  ought  ever  to 
burden  himself  with,  the  management  of  a  plantation ;  the  distractions 
are  almost  fatal  to  any  right  discharge  of  the  gospel  ministry."  It 
cannot  but  seem  strange  how  any  one  appointed  to  "prophesy  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,"  passing  with  his  congregation  out  of 
time  into  eternity,  can  allow  himself  to  turn  aside  to  even  the  general 
supervision  of  a  gymnasium,  or  pawn-shop,  or  savings  bank ! 

3.  The  methods  of  the  institutional  church  are  calculated  to  secu- 
larize the  church  itself,  turning  it  aside  from  the  obligation  resting 
upon  every  Christian  to  be  in  his  or  her  sphere  a  messenger  of  tidings 
to  lost  men.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  unto 
every  creature,"  is  the  order  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  to  every 
private  as  well  as  officer  in  the  "sacramental  host  of  God's  elect." 
The  worldiness  of  the  church  membership  in  the  world  all  the 
week  surely  need  not  be  intensified  by  organizing  them  as  a  church 
for  more  secular  work.  They  will  be  but  too  apt  to  quiet  conscience  for 
neglect  of  spiritual  work  by  the  plea  of  church  work  of  an  easier  kind. 

4.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  secular  departments  of  the 
institutional  church  are  almost  certain  to  overshadow  the  sacred. 
With  the  best  intentions,  and  under  the  most  cautious  management, 
this  will  inevitably  occur  as  a  general  rule.  And  for  the  reason  that 
but  imperfectly  sanctified  as  the  mass  of  church  members  are,  they 
will  take  more  kindly  to  the  one  class  of  activities  because  more  con- 
genial than  the  other.    Church  services  may  be  thinly  attended,  but 
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■church  entertainments  draw  out  the  strength  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregational membership. 

5.  The  institutional  church  is  not  modeled  on  the  New  Testament 
church.  This  will  not  be  claimed  by  its  advocates.  Indeed,  one 
boldly  takes  the  groimd  that  so  far  from  any  form  of  church  govern- 
ment being  imperatively  ordained,  in  the  New  Testament  none  is  dis- 
coverable. "  I  do  not  believe  that  any  particular  ecclesiastical  system 
has  any  substantial  ground  to  stand  upon  in  the  Gospels,  and  very 
little,  if  any,  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  These  forms  of  organ- 
ization (churches  now  existing)  and  government  are  man-made.  They 
may  have  been  divinely  directed,  as  I  believe  all  great  movements 
of  the  race  have  been,  and  they  have  been  useful  for  certain  great 
ends ;  but  the  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  any  form  is  to  be  found 
in  the  needs  of  the  age  which  it  serves,  and  its  fitness  to  meet 
those  needs,  rather  than  in  any  authoritative  formula  emanating 
from  Christ  or  his  apostles." — (Kev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson's  sermon.) 
Closely  akin  to  this  is  another  view,  perhaps  identical  with  or  a  part 
of  it,  to  use  a  term  somewhat  unsavory  in  some  quarters,  the  church 
of  each  age  is  an  evolution  produced  by  innate  tendencies,  environ- 
ment and  survival  of  the  fittest.  "  Our  aim,  as  it  is,  of  course,  of 
those  who  differ  from  us,  is  to  get  the  right  thing.  Man  merely  ex- 
periments in  a  large  field,  and  by  our  mistakes  some  one  will  be  the 
wiser  and  the  church  eventually  the  stronger." — (Letter  of  same.) 

We  simply  went  to  work  to  help  people  in  their  struggles  and  diffi- 
<iulties,  and  one  good  thing  led  to  another." — (Letter  of  Dr.  Greer.) 
"As  the  work  goes  on  it  goes  forward.  It  cannot  go  on  without 
going  forward.  No  good  work  can.  It  goes  forward,  however,  upon 
the  old  lines,  and  if  some  things  seem  to  be  new,  the  newness  which 
they  exhibit  is  the  newness  of  evolution  and  not  of  special  creation. 
It  is  simply  that  kind  of  newness  which  results  from  growing,  and 
which,  as  it  grows,  encounters  new  needs  and  emergencies,  and  pro- 
vides new  methods  to  meet  them." — (Tear  Book  of  St.  Bartholomew 
church.)  We  hardly  know  how  to  meet  this  idea  of  church  organ- 
ization, which  swings  away  from  all  jus  divinum  claims  and  makes 
the  organization  of  the  Christian  church  as  much  unprovided  for  by 
its  founder  as  the  constitution  of  an  institutional  cricket  club,  and 
leaves  the  form  of  the  divine  society,  his  chosen  instrument  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world,  to  the  wisdom  and  caprice  of  devout  but 
-erring  men  of  each  generation.  Man  his  own  church-maker !  Who 
will  credit  this  ? 
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We-^e  we  writing  an  essay  on  church  government,  as  laid  down  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  would  controvert  these  assumptions  by  the 
sure  word  of  Scripture.  But,  to  be  brief,  is  it  not  probable  that  so 
important  a  matter  would  have  been  provided  for  in  the  forty  days 
between  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord,  in  which  it  is 
related  he  spake  unto  them  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  that 
he  would  have  given  directions  by  his  Spirit  to  the  apostolical  founders 
of  his  church?  In  any  event,  however  denominations  may  differ  in 
interpretation,  all  are  agreed  that  some  general  scheme  at  least  is  out- 
lined in  the  New  Testament  for  Christians  in  all  climes  and  ages.  Cer- 
tainly officers  are  mentioned  and  sacraments  are  ordained,  their  quali- 
fications and  duties  prescribed,  and  the  principle  of  the  part  appealing 
to  the  whole  in  disputed  questions  taught  in  the  Jerusalem  Council  of 
apostles  and  elders  of  the  mother  Hebrew  church,  and  delegates  from 
the  Gentile  church  of  Antioch.  Surely  the  omniscient  Christ  knew 
the  peculiarities  of  every  age,  and  if  he  has  ordained  any  form  of 
church  government  in  his  word  it  were  to  impugn  his  wisdom  to 
attempt  to  improve  upon  his  model !  Where,  too,  do  we  have  any 
intimation  that,  after  the  church  had  been  finished  by  apostolical 
hands,  each  generation  of  Christians  were  at  liberty  to  re-fashion  it 
to  suit  the  times  and  needs  ?  Furthermore,  human  nature  is  in  all 
important  respects  the  same  in  all  countries  and  centuries ;  men  are 
born  and  die,  sin  and  suffer,  and  need  the  same  old  gospel,  and  why 
should  entirely  different  methods  be  needed  to  apply  gospel  remedies 
for  the  monotonous  wickedness  and  woes  of  humanity. 

6.  But  the  final  and  most  potent  objection  to  the  institutional 
church  is  that  the  very  principle  upon  which  it  proceeds  even  in  soul- 
saving  is  anti-scriptural ;  and  in  several  vital  respects.  As  a  friend  of 
ours,  a  strong  thinker,  observes,  the  institutional  church  puts  the 
chief  emphasis  where  Christ  and  the  apostles  do  not  put  it ;  namely, 
on  human  misery,  and  not  on  human  guilt.  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners  primarily,  not  to  alleviate  human  miseries; 
even  his  healing  of  diseases  was  in  the  character  and  office  of  a  deliv- 
erer, from  not  only  a  sin  but  all  sin's  consequences.  In  this  sense  he 
not  only  "was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  but  "carried  our  sor- 
rows." Indeed,  healing  was  meant  to  be  proof  of  his  divine  mission. 
"  The  works  which  I  have  done  in  my  father's  name,  they  bear  witness 
of  me."  "That  ye  may  know  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins  he  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise, 
take  up  thy  bed  and  walk." 
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Again,  there  is  in  it  a  decided  tendency  to  exalt  body-salvation 
above  soul-salvation,  the  temporal  above  the  eternal.  Other-worldli- 
ness  may  be  a  term  of  reproach  of  old-time  preachings,  but  it  has  its 
justification  in  our  Lord's  great  question  in  spiritual  calculus,  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  "  It  also  by  the  emphasizing  of  the  visible  and  temporal  dis- 
counts faith,  the  grand  principle  of  Christian  Hving,  "The  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  which  deals  not 
with  the  visible  but  the  invisible,  not  with  the  temporal  but  with  the 
eternal. 

Finally,  it  reverses  the  gospel  method  of  saving  the  sinner  and  so- 
ciety. This  is  from  centre  to  circumference,  that  from  circumference 
to  centre.  This  saves  the  individual  first,  and  through  him  betters 
the  masses;  that  would  better  the  masses  in  earthly  conditions  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  individual.  Scripture 
salvation  of  the  adult  begins  in  the  question  so  intensely  personal  and 
individual  that  it  does  not  allow  the  entrance  of  so  much  as  a  thought 
of  the  wife  of  one's  bosom,  or  the  children  of  one's  loins.  "  What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved?"  But  God's  answer  is  wider  than  the  question: 
"Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
house"  (family).  Saved  himself,  consciously,  from  the  curse  and  do- 
minion of  sin,  the  first  instinct  of  the  saved  sinner  is  to  save  others — 
his  own,  as  nearest  and  dearest,  first ;  then  all  others  within  reach. 
The  incoming  of  sanctifying  grace  makes  the  man  better  all  round — a 
better  man,  husbiand,  father,  son,  friend,  citizen,  toiler — and  lifts  all 
belonging  to  or  dependent  upon  him  to  a  higher  plane.  This  is  God's 
plan  for  bettering  human  conditions  and  improving  the  masses,  as 
secondary  to  fitting  men  for  immortality. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  being  inimical  to  philanthropical 
enterprises  founded  and  supported  by  Christians  as  such;  but  our 
contention  is  that  the  church,  in  her  corporate  capacity  as  a  spiritual 
body  and  organized  for  specific  ends,  has  no  business  with  them. 

In  putting  on  record  these  criticisms  we  would  not  be  understood 
as  questioning  the  sincerity  and  Christianity  of  the  advocates  of  the 
institutional  church,  or  as  denying  their  assertions  of  success.  But 
we  desire  to  lift  our  voice  against  this  last  specious  plea,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  if  an  institution  does  good,  that  it  must  be  right,  and  that  if 
our  conception  of  Scripture  teaching  conflict  with  it,  our  exegesis  must 
be  reformed.   Now,  to  cast  the  balance  fairly  between  the  good  seem- 
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ingly  accomplished  by  departing  from  Bible  teachings  as  interpreted 
by  principles  of  common  sense,  and  the  evil  bound  to  be  evolved  in 
the  long  run,  requires  of  us  the  prescience  of  the  All-wise.  It  is  alto- 
gether better  and  safer  to  go  by  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  that  is, 
by  their  natural,  unforced  meaning.  We  especially  commend  these 
thoughts  to  our  Southern  Presbyterians. 

"Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  dewdrops,  mingled  into  one. " 

Only  the  imaginary  Mason  and  Dixon  line  once  divided  North  and 
South,  but  our  peculiar  institution  constituted  no  "narrow  frith,"  but 
"mountains  interposed."  The  mountain  barrier  has  been  levelled  by 
the  stroke  of  revolution;  intercommunication  and  intertraffic,  and  in- 
terchange of  visits,  and  even  of  populations,  are  bringing  about  inter- 
fusion of  ideas  in  politics  and  religion.  Now,  as,  according  to  our  in- 
formation, the  institutional  idea  is  spreading  in  the  upper  sections  of 
our  one  country  and  the  germinating  theological  ideas  in  which  it 
probably  has  its  origin  and  justification,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask 
our  own  people  to  follow,  in  regard  to  all  reforms  in  church  methods 
hailing  from  a  northern  latitude  and  traversing  our  traditional  con- 
ceptions and  practices,  the  Scripture  rule:  "Prove  all  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good." 

New  Orleans.  R.  Q.  Mallakd. 


THE  MEMPHIS  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Assembly  was  aggressive  from  start  to  finish.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  inherits  a  conservative  tem- 
perament, dwells  in  a  conservative  section,  breathes  a  conservative 
atmosphere,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  conservative 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Christendom.  The  recent  Assembly  demon- 
strated that  this  pronounced  conservatism  does  not  prevent  aggressive 
action  along  all  the  great  lines  of  church  effort. 

The  preceding  Assembly  at  Dallas,  Texas,  had  been  characterized 
as  "the  decHning  Assembly,"  because  of  the  negative  answer  which  it 
gave  to  much  of  the  business  presented  for  its  consideration.  There 
Vas  evident  an  apprehension  that  the  Memphis  Assembly  would  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessor,  and  many  thought  one  of  the 
commissioners  had  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  court  for  1896,  when, 
on  the  second  morning,  he  prefaced  a  report  with  the  story  of  an  old 
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man  who  upon  his  decease  was  eulogized  by  the  officiating  minister  with 
the  remark,  "  Our  departed  friend  had  few  virtues — and  those  mostly 
of  a  negative  character."  Perhaps  the  Assembly's  virtues  were  "few." 
It  cannot,  however,  be  charged  that  these  were  "  mostly  of  a  negative 
character." 

A  convenient  phrase  with  church  courts  that  are  anxious  to  shirk 
responsibility,  or  avoid  vexed  and  difficult  problems,  is,  "The  time 
has  not  yet  arrived."  Granted  that  the  measure  proposed  is  impor- 
tant and  desirable,  but  "  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived."  Before  this 
masterly  stroke  of  ecclesiastical  forensic  every  argument  bites  the 
dust.  The  writer  does  not  recall  a  single  advocate  of  masterly  in- 
activity in  the  recent  Assembly;  not  once  when  the  silence  of  the 
body  was  broken  by  the  pleading  voice  of  a  commissioner,  stirred 
with  the  conviction  that  "  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived."  There  was 
action,  positive,  aggressive  action,  on  nearly  every  subject  considered. 
The  Secretaries  and  their  Executive  Committees  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  all  they  asked  for.  One  good  brother,  whose  benevolent 
countenance  and  patriarchal  beard  remind  one  of  the  pictures  of 
Abraham,  fairly  beamed  with  joy  over  the  speedy  method  with  which 
he  was  launched  upon  another  year  of  service,  chuckling  with  a  deep 
contentment  which  announced  that,  at  last,  he  had  reached  a  place 

"Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. " 

Instances  of  the  positive  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Assembly  may 
be  found  in  the  practical  election  of  a  Sunday-School  Secretary  after 
the  Presbyteries  had  voted  largely  in  the  negative ;  in  the  adoption  of 
a  new  and  vastly  improved  form  for  Sunday-school  reports  ;  in  endors- 
ing the  contract  between  the  Assembly's  Home  and  School  and  the 
city  council  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  in  the  instruction  given  to  the 
Permanent  Committee  on  the  Sabbath  to  arrange  for  a  monster  peti- 
tion to  Congress  in  behalf  of  better  Sabbath  observance ;  in  refusing 
to  sustain  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  in  rejecting  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry  because  he  was  a  negro ;  and  in  the  instruction  given  to 
the  Publication  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  Young  People's  Societies. 

Memphis,  the  city  where  the  Assembly  was  entertained,  has  a 
population  of  75,000  people,  and  a  hospitality  that  is  "ferocious." 
It  is  a  splendid  city  of  imposing  business  blocks,  handsome  resi- 
dences, fine  churches,  lovely  drives,  and  genial  people.  Church  life  is 
active.  Presbyterianism,  with  ten  ministers,  ten  churches,  and  2,155 
communicants,  is  a  dominant  influence  in  the  city's  life.    One  of  the 
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largest  and  best-managed  Sunday-schools  in  the  South  is  that  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  whose  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  R.  Pepper,  is 
almost  as  well  known  and  beloved  by  Presbyterians  as  by  the  people 
of  his  own  denomination.  This  First  Methodist  Church  and  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  the  Assembly  met,  are  separated 
by  an  alley ;  but  the  line  which  divides  their  Christian  sympathies  and 
mutual  esteem  is  even  less.  The  handsome  class-rooms  and  all  the 
church  appointments  of  our  Methodist  friends  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Assembly,  and  contributed  no  little  to  the  comfortable 
despatch  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  various  committees.  The  ar- 
rangements at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  were  faultless.  Post- 
office,  telephone  and  telegraph  accommodations,  correspondence  rooms, 
lobby,  &c  ,  were  had  on  the  first  floor.  Never  was  there  pleasanter  or 
more  indefatigable  host  than  the  pastor.  Dr.  E.  A.  Ramsey,  and  the 
committee  at  his  back. 

Among  the  delightful  courtesies  shown  the  commissioners  were  ex- 
cursions by  the  railroads  and  street-car  lines,  and  an  organ  recital 
and  reception  by  the  Second  Church.  Dr.  Woods,  the  affable  pastor 
of  the  Second  Church,  and  his  good  people,  surrendered  themselves 
and  their  magnificent  church  building  to  the  Assembly  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  26th.  The  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  edifice  was  a 
revelation,  to  many,  of  the  triumph  of  church  architecture;  the  wel- 
come of  the  people  the  perfection  of  cordial  church  hospitality. 

Another  equally  delightful  occasion  was  the  "welcome  night"  in  the 
First  Church.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
and  consisted  of  several  brief  speeches  with  appropriate  rejoinders. 
Here  a  dramatic  incident  occurred.  Among  the  speakers  were  Rev. 
R.  D.  Smart,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Mem- 
phis, and  Rev.  C.  R.  Hemphill,  D.  D.,  the  retiring  Moderator.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  alumni  of  Columbia  Seminary,  and  were  personal 
friends  before  either  had  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry.  They 
were  on  the  programme,  each  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Smart  to  speak  on  "  Fellowship,"  and  Dr.  Hemphill  to  respond.  In 
his  remarks  Dr.  Smart  went  back  to  earlier  days,  and  related  how  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  leading  his  Presbyterian  brother,  Dr.  Hemp- 
hill, to  give  up  the  law  and  enter  the  gospel  ministry.  The  response 
from  Dr.  Hemphill  was  an  eloquent  and  glowing  tribute  to  the  saintly 
professors  who  had  taught  the  two  men  that  stood  there  gazing  earn- 
estly into  each  other's  faces,  and  then  had  sent  them  out  from  the 
walls  of  the  same  theological  school,  the  one  to  fill  the  most  important 
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pulpits  of  Southern  Methodism,  and  the  other  to  occupy  the  Moderat- 
or's chair  of  our  own  beloved  Zion. 

Dr.  Hemphill's  sermon  in  opening  the  Assembly  was  on  "The  Love 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  a  theme  most  appropriate,  and  preached  with  great 
power.    It  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  Assembly. 

In  the  selection  of  Moderator  there  was  a  departure,  ostensibly  in 
the  interests  of  spirituality.  It  was  determined  to  pray  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  ballot  without  nominations,  as  though 
the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  inspire  a  nomination  as  well  as  a  secret 
vote.  The  result  of  the  first  ballot  showed,  to  adopt  the  phrase  of 
the  jovial  stated  clerk,  that  "nearly  every  man  had  voted  for  him- 
self"; but,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  motion,  all  names 
were  dropped  save  the  two  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
Three,  however,  had  received  this,  two  tying.  The  second  ballot  gave 
us  an  election,  and  Eev.  R.  Q.  Mallard,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Orleans,  took  up  the  gavel.  Perhaps  no  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  to  Dr.  Mallard's  moderatorship  than  to  say  that  he  closed  the 
Assembly,  having  won  the  loving  esteem  of  every  commissioner. 
There  are  better  parliamentarians  than  Dr.  Mallard,  men  firmer  in 
their  rulings,  and  swifter  in  the  dispatch  of  business ;  but  a  kindlier- 
hearted,  more  courteous.  Christian  gentleman  never  occupied  the 
Moderator's  chair.  His  impromptu  speeches  were  strikingly  happy, 
and  his  rejoinders  always  graceful. 

The  Assembly  was  conspicuous  for  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  able  and  intelligent  ruling  eiders,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussions,  and  were  influential  to  a  marked  degree  in  shaping 
the  decisions  of  the  court. 

The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  were  literally  submerged  by 
a  tide  of  overtures;  but,  like  cork,  they  bobbed  up  serenely,  and,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  all  of  their  reports  went  through  without  so  much 
as  the  scratch  of  a  pen,  albeit  they  frequently  provoked  the  hottest 
debate. 

Some  of  the  important  measures  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee  were  the  following:  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  "Peace"  overture  from  Knoxville  Presbytery;  provision 
for  annual  reports  from  the  churches  of  the  work  of  Westminster 
Leagues,  or  Young  People's  Societies;  an  o2yinion  that  "it  is  compe- 
tent for  a  Presbytery  to  choose  as  its  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  any  ruling  elder  under  its  jurisdiction";  instruction  to  the 
stated  clerk  to  make  out  a  complete  schedule  of  the  collections  ordered 
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by  the  Assembly,  the  time  at  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  the  address 
of  the  treasurers  to  whom  they  are  to  be  sent,  and  to  publish  the 
schedule  each  year  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Ge7ieral 
Assembly;  an  opinio?}  that  it  is  constitutional  and  regular  that  a  ses- 
sion should  be  moderated  by  another  than  a  minister,  the  church 
having  a  pastor  who  is  at  the  time  absent ;  an  opinion  that  the  pro- 
vision of  our  JBook  of  Church  Order  referring  to  extraordinary  cases 
applies  to  ordination  as  well  as  to  licensure ;  an  opinion  that  a  pastor 
can  be  installed  only  by  a  Presbytery,  or  by  a  commission  of  the  Pres- 
bytery ;  an  opinion  that  one  elder  does  not  constitute  a  session,  and 
that  the  pastor,  where  there  are  no  elders,  does  not  constitute  a  ses- 
sion; an  opinion  that  the  charge  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church 
does  not  inhere  in  the  office  of  the  deacon,  but  may  be  committed  to 
the  deacons  by  the  session. 

Two  judicial  cases  claimed  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  first  came  upon  a  complaint  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Enslow,  a  ruling 
elder  of  Westminster  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C,  against  the  action  of 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  for  excepting  to  the  minutes  of  Charles- 
ton Presbytery  in  refusing  to  receive  Reuben  James,  a  colored  man,  as 
a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry.  The  only  objection  the  Charleston 
Presbytery  had  to  the  candidate  was  his  color.  It  was  admitted  on 
all  sides  that,  had  Reuben's  skin  been  white  instead  of  black,  the  case 
would  never  have  come  before  the  Assembly.  The  discussion  was 
prolonged,  impassioned,  but  never  bitter.  A  technical  point  raised 
was  as  to  whether  the  power  of  the  church  was  autocratic  or  adminis- 
trative. But  the  Assembly  refused  to  be  led  into  a  metaphysical  fog- 
bank,  or  to  be  befuddled  by  hair-splitting  technicahties  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  principle  involved.  By  a  vote  of  119  to  18  (nine  voting  to 
sustain  in  part)  the  Assembly  declined  to  sustain  Mr.  Enslow's  com- 
plaint ;  and  decided  that  a  man  must  not  be  shut  out  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  because  he  is  a  negro. 

This  action  must  not  be  interpreted  as  favoring  amalgamation  of 
any  kind  between  whites  and  blacks.  It  is,  however,  an  emphatic 
endorsement  of  our  work  for  the  negroes,  and  of  our  determination  to 
take  care  of  them  within  our  own  chiu'ch  lines  until  they  become 
strong  enough  to  be  set  off  into  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  their  own. 

The  other  judicial  case  was  on  the  complaint  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Rich- 
ardson and  others  against  the  Synod  of  Memphis.  The  point  involved 
was  as  to  whether  the  proceedings  of  a  commission  could  be  annulled 
or  amended  by  the  court  appointing  it,  or  whether  it  was  a  coordinate 
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court,  reviewable  only  by  the  next  higher  court  to  that  appointing.  It 
was  announced  in  the  outset  that  this  was  merely  "  a  friendly  suit,'' 
entered  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  interpretation  of  the  Booh  of 
Church  Order  on  commissions.  The  case,  however,  turned  the  Assem- 
bly into  a  debating  society,  and  ere  the  discussion  closed  one  was 
reminded  of  Dr.  Brown's  story  of  the  countryman,  who,  being  asked 
to  account  for  the  gravity  of  his  dog,  replied:  "Oh,  sir!  life  is  full  of 
sairiousness  to  him — he  can  just  never  get  eneuch  o'  fechtin."  The 
discussion  was  very  gTave,  even  to  belligerency,  of  a  strictly  orthodox 
and  ecclesiastical  variety,  no  one  being  hurt,  and  all  contestants  com- 
ing together  with  a  good-natured  "howdy -do  "  at  the  close.  By  a  vote 
of  75  to  19  the  Assembly  decided  that  the  Presbytery  has  power  to 
review  and  reverse  the  finding  of  a  commission.  The  reasoning  on 
which  this  decision  is  based  may  be  stated  in  a  syllogism,  as  follows : 

The  right  of  one  court  to  review  another  presupposes  the  superi- 
ority of  the  court  reviewing  over  the  court  reviewed.  (Cf.  Book  of 
Church  Order,  Chap.  XIII.,  Par.  1.)  The  Presbytery  has  the  right 
to  review  a  commission.  (Cf.  Book  of  Church  Order,  Chap.  V.,  Sec. 
VII.,  Par.  1.)  Therefore,  the  commission  is  not  a  coordinate,  but  an 
inferior  court  to  the  Presbytery. 

As  to  what  is  meant  by  the  "review"  of  an  inferior  by  a  superior 
court,  the  Book  is  plain,  stating  four  kinds  of  review,  at  least  three  of 
w^hich  would  seem  to  vindicate  the  Assembly's  verdict.  (Cf.  Book  of 
Church  Order,  Chap.  XIII.,  Sect.  I.,  Par.  2.) 

The  cause  of  Home  Missions  was  given  an  evening,  during  which 
a  number  of  short,  pointed  talks  were  made  by  specialists.  A  full- 
blooded  Indian  elder,  Mr.  Silas  Bacon,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
told  of  the  work  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Rev.  J.  H.  Zivley  and  Rev. 
S.  J.  McMurray  described  the  work  in  Texas,  dwelling  especially  on 
the  need  of  Christian  effort  among  the  80,000  to  100,000  Mexicans  in 
Texas,  who  seem  much  more  open  to  the  gospel  than  their  fellow- 
countrymen  living  on  Mexican  soil.  The  story  of  the  church  in 
Florida,  where  in  twelve  years  our  membership  has  increased  176 
per  cent.,  was  told  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Merrin.  The  Assembly  asks  the 
churches  to  contribute  $50,000  for  this  work  during  the  current 
year. 

No  work  came  up  to  the  Assembly  in  better  shape  than  that  pre- 
sented in  the  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  evident  blessing  and  de- 
cided progress.    Instead  of  reporting  a  heavy  debt,  as  is  the  case 
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with  nearly  all  the  other  great  foreign  mission  boards  and  commit- 
tees, our  committee  closed  the  year  with  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 
The  receipts  were  $142,000,  being  an  increase  of  $10,000  over  the 
previous  year.  Nineteen  new  missionaries  have  been  sent  out,  and 
the  cost  of  administering  the  office  has  been  proportionately  less  than 
•during  any  year  in  the  entire  history  of  the  church.  Among  the 
many  important  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  behalf 
of  this  work,  the  following  is  of  especial  interest  and  importance : 

"It  is  resolved  by  the  Assembly  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
directed  to  withdraw  the  offer  heretofore  made  of  part  of  our  pro- 
perty at  Campinas  to  the  Synod  of  Brazil,  for  the  purposes  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  discontinuing,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to 
discontinue,  if  it  seem  best  to  them,  the  professorship  now  main- 
tained by  us  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  Brazil,  now 
located  at  Sao  Paulo,  until  the  need  for  such  an  institution  shall  be- 
come more  apparent  than  at  present,  and  until  the  question  as  to  its 
permanent  location  shall  be  decided  by  the  native  church." 

Dr.  E.  M.  Richardson,  the  faithful  Secretary  of  Education,  and  his 
committee  at  Memphis,  still  survive,  despite  the  overtures  praying 
that  their  work  be  transferred  to  the  Publication  Committee  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  The  expenses  of  this  office  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, amounting  to  only  $1,300  per  annum,  outside  of  expenses  for 
travelling,  printing,  and  postage.  The  contributions  to  Education  for 
the  past  year  were  $17,547. 

In  connection  with  the  Publication  work,  the  question  of  locating 
book  depositories  in  the  leading  Southern  cities  came  up.  This  is  an 
old  question,  possessing  wonderful  longevity.  It  has  been  before 
every  Assembly  for  the  last  dozen  years,  and  yet  its  vigor  is  unim- 
paired and  its  natural  force  unabated.  It  threatens  to  be,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  like  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  "having  neither  begin- 
ning of  days  nor  end  of  life."  The  opinion  was  ventured  by  one  of 
the  speakers  that  the  real  trouble  was  the  location  of  the  publication 
house  so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  church's  territory.  Locate  it  at 
some  central  point,  such  as  Nashville,  or  Atlanta,  easy  of  access  -to 
the  entire  church,  and  the  cry  for  depositories  will  cease.  To  this 
the  Secretary  replied  that  perhaps  90  per  cent,  in  number,  not  in 
value,  of  all  orders  sent  out,  went  by  mail,  and  therefore  the  question 
of  location  was  of  small  importance.  To  a  thoughful  mind,  however, 
the  inquiry  would  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  explanation  of  this 
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very  small  proportion  of  orders  sent  by  express  may  not  be  found  in 
the  unfortunate  location  of  the  Publication  House.  Locate  it  cen- 
trally, and  might  not  the  number  of  express  orders  "  jump  up  to  the 
number  of  orders  mailed  ?  The  Assembly  gave  the  answer  of  former 
years  to  the  petition,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  practicable  at  present. 

Nothing  in  connection  with  the  Publication  work  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  action  taken  with  regard  to  a  Sunday  School  Secretary. 
The  report  adopted  is  as  follows : 

"  Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  a  '  Sunday 
School  Secretary,'  and  the  report  of  the  ad  interim  committee 
ai)pointed  '  to  prepare  a  series  of  graded  lessons  for  use  in  our  Sab- 
bath-schools, which  shall  be  supplemental  to  the  International  Lessons, 
and  which  shall  develop  more  fully  our  denominational  doctrines  and 
principles  of  government,'  would  respectfully  report: 

"  1.  That  we  have  examined  the  answers  of  the  Presbyteries,  as  far 
as  filed  with  us,  and  find  that  a  majority  of  them  have  voted  against 
having  a  Sunday  School  Secretary.  Your  committee  would  respect- 
fully recommend: 

"(1),  That  without  setting  aside  or  disturbing  the  International 
Lessons  as  used  in  our  Sunday-schools,  this  General  Assembly  direct 
'the  ad  interim  committee,'  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
Dallas,  to  proceed  at  once  to  prepare  a  supplemental  course  of  study 
for  use  in  all  the  grades  of  our  Sunday-schools,  in  which  shall  be  de- 
veloped more  fully  our  denominational  doctrines  and  x^rinciples  of 
government,  embracing  the  course  of  study  outlined  in  their  report. 

"(2),  That  as  soon  as  these  lessons  are  prepared  and  issued,  the 
Presbyteries  encourage  our  young  people  in  the  study  of  said  system 
of  graded  lessons,  by  giving  a  certificate  to  all  who  will  finish  this 
course  and  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  same,  and  a 
diploma  to  those  who  complete  a  normal  course,  said  diplomas  and 
certificates  to  be  given  by  the  Presbyteries  or  church  sessions  as  the 
former  may  prescribe. 

"(3),  That  a  home  class  department  be  established  in  connection 
with  each  Sabbath-school  under  our  care. 

"  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Sunday-school  as  an  agency 
in  building  up  our  church,  the  Committee  of  Publication  be  directed 
to  give  special  attention  to  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  exposition 
of  the  lesson  for  primary  classes,  and  to  cheapen  the  cost,  if  possible. 

"2.  That  the  Committee  of  Publication  be  directed  to  employ  a 
suitable  man,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  pushing  and  de- 
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velopment  of  the  Sunday-school  and  colportage  work,  especially  as  a 
missionary  agency." 

In  order  to  meet  the  additional  expense  which  this  entails,  a  "rally- 
day  "  was  ordered,  with  a  special  collection. 

The  Publication  Committee  were  also  ordered  to  prepare  for  the 
use  of  the  Young  People's  societies  "  a  series  of  topics  adapted  to  the 
teaching  and  propagation  of  Presbyterian  faith  and  practice." 

Dr.  Phillips  had  Saturday  night  for  the  presentation  of  the  colored 
work.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Secretary,  and  also  by  Eevs.  I.  C. 
Chandler  and  L.  L.  Wells,  two  colored  ministers,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
present  as  a  commissioner  from  Ethel  Presbytery.  The  effort  is  making 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Colored  Evangelization  to  purchase  the 
Ferguson- Williams  College  at  Abbeville,  South  Carolina.  This  institu- 
tion has  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  of  whom  forty- 
eight  are  boarding  pupils,  and  six  are  promising  j^oung  men  who  de- 
sire to  study  for  the  gospel  ministry.  Of  the  seven  thousand  dollars 
needed  for  the  purchase,  two  thousand  dollars  has  been  pledged  by 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
raise  the  rest. 

The  experimental  farm  at  Tuskaloosa  having  reverted  to  the  former 
owners  through  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage,  request  was  made 
for  a  farm  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres  and  suitable  buildings,  where 
the  negro  students  can  earn  a  portion  of  their  support.  Before  the 
Assembly  closed  there  were  two  responses  to  this  request,  one  offer- 
ing one  hundred  acres  of  land  near  New  Orleans,  the  other  offering  a 
similar  tract  near  Selma,  Alabama. 

The  effort  to  organize  an  independent  colored  church  during  the 
past  year  failed,  and  the  Assembly  decided  that  the  work  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  this  departure.  At  present  there  are  four  colored 
Presbyteries,  two  of  which  are  independent.  Outside  of  these  Presby- 
teries there  are  thirty-six  colored  churches  widely  scattered.  The 
Assembly  determined  to  raise  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  this  work 
during  the  present  year. 

The  customary  fraternal  greetings  were  sent  out  to  sister  Assem- 
blies in  session  at  the  same  time.  An  effort  was  made  to  decrease  the 
number  of  delegates  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alhance  from  thirty-two 
to  ten,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  but  it  failed.  The  delegates,  how- 
ever, were  instructed  to  see  if  the  expenses  of  the  Alliance  could  not 
be  pro-rated  on  a  less  burdensome  basis. 

The  following  plan  of  cooperation  was  adopted : 
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"  The  Boards  and  Committees  of  Home  Missions,  Church  Erection, 
Freedmen's  Missions,  and  Sabbath-school  Work  of  the  American 
Churches  in  'The  Alliance  of  the  Keformed  Churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  system,'  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  recog- 
nizing with  gratitude  to  God  their  substantial  unity  both  in  faith  and 
polity,  do  agree  upon  the  following  principles  of  action  for  their  guid- 
ance in  their  work,  namely: 

"1.  That  in  the  work  of  all  these  Boards,  as  related  to  each  other, 
the  authority  of  the  church  courts  is  to  be  recognized  as  final. 

"  2.  That  there  shall  be  no  interference  with  churches,  missions,  or 
Sabbath-schools  at  present  existing,  unless  by  voluntary  agreement 
between  the  denominations  directly  concerned. 

"3.  That  ordinarily  no  churches,  missions,  or  Sabbath- schools  shall 
be  estabHshed  in  small  communities  where  the  field  is  fully  occupied 
by  other  Presbyterian  or  Reformed  Churches. 

"  4.  That  the  supreme  judicatories  of  the  several  churches  recom- 
mend their  church  members,  when  moving  into  new  communities  in 
which  there  is  no  congregation  of  their  own  church,  to  unite  for  the 
time  being  with  some  other  Presbyterian  or  Reformed  Church,  if 
such  there  be. 

"5.  That  if  cases  of  difference  of  opinion  arise  in  connection  with 
the  work,  they  shall  be  referred  for  consideration  and  amicable  adjust- 
ment to  the  missionary  authorities  of  the  denomination  directly  con- 
cerned." 

The  matter  which  occasioned,  perhaps,  the  hottest  fight  in  the  As- 
sembly was  on  "a  contract"  between  the  Assembly's  Home  and  School 
and  the  city  council  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  by  which  the  city 
voted  the  interest  on  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  to  the 
school  on  condition  that  tuition  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  be  given 
^ach  year  to  ten  of  the  proficient  pupils  from  the  city's  public  schools. 
The  conditions  were  as  follows:  The  Assembly's  Home  and  School 
consists  of  three  departments — a  Bible  Training  School,  a  Church 
Home,  and  a  Collegiate  Institute.  The  first  two  are  religious  and  de- 
nominational; the  last  is  not,  enrolling  pupils  from  Jews  and  Catho- 
lics as  well  as  Protestants.  It  is  in  this  last  that  the  city's  pupils  se- 
cure tuition.  Desiring  better  educational  faciHties,  not  caring  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  establishing  a  high  school,  and  anxious  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  Assembly's  Home  and  School,  because  of  the  annual 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  it  brought  to  the  town,  the 
city  council  entered  into  this  contract.    Enabling  acts,  both  for  the 
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school,  which  is  an  institution  chartered  by  the  State,  and  for  the  city 
council,  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  The  contract 
gives  neither  any  control  over  the  other. 

Those  who  opposed  countenancing  this  contract  held  that  it  squinted 
toward  the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution,  the  fact  was  that  the  entire 
school,  in  the  end,  was  benefited  by  "the  trade,"  and  the  practical  ef- 
fect was  for  the  state  to  aid  a  sectarian  enterprise.  It  was  claimed 
that,  if  Eoman  Catholics  instead  of  Protestants  were  the  beneficiaries, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  condemning  it. 

The  other  side  admitted  that  the  contract  was  advantageous  to  the 
institution,  else  it  would  never  have  become  a  party  to  it,  but  claimed 
that  it  was  advantageous  only  because  additional  pupils  were  thus  se- 
cured, in  return  for  whose  tuition-fees  a  quid  pro  quo,  in  the  form  of 
instruction,  was  given.  It  was  shown  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  our 
church  as  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state  was  transgressed  by 
this  contract,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  church  to  sell  the  city  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  compact  which  was  mutu- 
ally advantageous,  without  transgressing  said  doctrine.  If  this  con- 
tract was  to  be  annulled,  the  church  must  refuse  to  allow  its  property 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  With  regard  to  government  aid  for 
Catholic  schools,  it  was  claimed  that  the  cases  were  in  no  sense  paral- 
lel, inasmuch  as  the  Catholic  schools  give  sectarian  instruction,  and 
are  established  for  the  purpose  of  religious  propagandism.  After  a 
full  and  free  discussion  of  all  that  "the  contract"  involved,  the  As- 
sembly, by  a  vote  of  93  to  45,  adopted  the  following: 

"  The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  overture  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  St.  Louis,  praying  that  a  certain  contract  between  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Assembly's  Home  and  School  on  the  other,  be  annulled  or  re- 
adjusted, would  report  as  follows: 

"The  Assembly  would  reaffirm  the  time-honored  traditions  and 
cardinal  doctrine  of  our  church,  setting  forth  the  teachings  of  sacred 
Scripture  concerning  the  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state. 

"It  would  record  its  protest  against  any  sort  of  compact  between 
these  two  institutions  by  which  either  would  gain  control  over  the  other. 

"  It  would  also  express  its  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  use  of  the 
public  state  funds  for  purposes  of  sectarian  education,  religious 
propagandism,  or  in  any  such  manner  as  to  foster  civil  interference 
or  ecclesiastical  aggressiveness. 
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"  At  the  same  time  the  Assembty  is  constrained  to  answer  the  over- 
ture in  the  negative,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

"1.  It  does  not  appear  from  'the  contract'  that  the  $10,000  in 
question  is  a  gift.  It  is  distinctly  declared  to  be  in  payment  for  the 
tuition  of  ten  students  which  the  city  may  elect  to  send  to  the  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

"2.  It  is  not  a  violation  of  '  fundamental  civil  law,'  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  passed  a  special  bill  au- 
thorizing the  compact  here  under  discussion. 

"3.  It  is  not  the  'repudiation  of  a  distinctive'  principle  of  our 
church,  unless  such  distinctive  principle  denies  to  the  church  the 
right  of  contracting  with  the  civil  authorities,  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, when  a  quid  pro  quo  is  given  and  received. 

"4.  It  does  not  commit  the  church  to  secular  education  in  any 
sense  other  than  that  which  obtained  before  said  contract  was  made." 

A  protest,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  those  voting  in  the  minority, 
was  admitted.  In  answer  to  this  protest,  the  Assembly  deemed  it 
sufficient  to  cite  in  full  "the  contract." 

A  request  came  from  the  Synod  of  Texas,  asking  that  the  Assembly 
encourage  a  monster  petition  to  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  for 
laws  to  forbid  the  running  of  railroad  trains  on  the  Sabbath.  On  the 
introduction  of  this  business,  oratory  became  rampant.  The  eloquence 
of  the  Assembly,  that  had  seemed  to  slumber,  awoke,  and  "  speechify- 
ing," that  swept  from  states'  rights  to  prohibition,  electrified  the  body. 
One  was  reminded  of  the  Fourth  of  July  orator,  who,  about  the  time 
of  the  Mexican  war,  declared  that  this  country  was  "  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the  east  by  the  rising  sun,  on  the 
west  by  the  horizon,  and  on  the  south  by  as  far  as  you  have  a  mind 
to  go."  After  this  pyrotechnical  display  of  rhetorical  sky-rockets  had 
spent  itself,  the  Assembly  came  excitedly  to  a  vote,  and  by  a  goodly 
majority  instructed  the  Permanent  Committee  on  the  Sabbath  to  get 
up  the  petition.  All  were  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  stopping 
railroad  traffic  on  the  Sabbath.  The  doubt  was  as  to  whether  a  peti- 
tion would  accomplish  anything  in  this  direction,  and  as  to  whether 
this  is  the  method  by  which  the  Lord  would  have  the  church  make 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

The  following  action  with  regard  to  celebrating  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  standards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  taken: 

"The  General  Assembly  commends  to  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
25 
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the  propriety  of  observing  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Westminster  symbols  of  doctrine,  and  that  order 
be  taken  by  this  Assembly  to  celebrate  this  event  in  connection  with 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1897.  To  carry  this  order 
into  effect,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Assembly  appoint  an  ad 
i7iterim  committee  to  prepare  a  programme  of  commemorative  exer- 
cises, and  to  select  speakers  for  the  occasion." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  J.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  R. 
Beattie,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  M.  McPheeters,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  C.  John- 
son, D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D,,  and  Rev.  Jno.  A.  Pres- 
ton, D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  programme  and  select 
speakers. 

The  Bible  cause  was  eloquently  presented  by  Dr.  McLean,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  stated  that 
890,000  copies  of  the  Bible  had  been  distributed  during  the  past  year 
in  foreign  countries.  The  need  of  increased  offerings  for  this  work  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  for  last  year  were  $80,000  in 
excess  of  the  receipts. 

The  Rev.  John  Grisanti,  formerly  a  Romish  priest,  but  now  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  pastor  of  the  Italian  church  in  Memphis, 
presented  the  greetings  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Italy.  This  is 
the  last-born  child  of  the  Presbyterian  household,  having  recentlj^ 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  existence.  It  now  num- 
bers twenty -nine  churches,  forty-two  stations,  eighteen  ordained  minis- 
ters, eight  evangelists,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine 
Sunday-school  children,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  com- 
municants, and  a  constituency  of  about  five  thousand.  A  number 
of  the  prominent  men  of  Italy  have  been  communicants  of  this  church. 

The  reports  from  the  Theological  Seminaries  showed  sixty  students 
at  Union,  sixty  at  Louisville,  twenty- seven  at  Columbia,  and  thirty- 
three  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity. 

At  Union,  Dr.  Strickler  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theo- 
logy, and  Mr.  W.  L.  Lingle  has  been  elected  tutor  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek. 

At  Louisville,  the  students  are  reported  as  active  in  city  mission 
work.  Lectures  on  the  Sabbath-school  will  be  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  next  year's  course. 

At  Columbia,  Drs.  Tadlock  and  Laws  have  been  reelected  to  their 
chairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  controlling  synods. 
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At  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  lectures  on  Home  Mis- 
sion work,  by  men  prominent  therein,  has  been  an  especial  feature  of 
the  last  year's  course. 

Kev.  E.  E.  Steele,  in  an  earnest  speech,  presented  the  work  of  the 
Seamen's  Bethel.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  "American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,"  the  work  is  now  being  pushed  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah,  Norfolk,  and  elsewhere.  * 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Assembly.  If  one  cared  to 
do  so  he  might  find  something  to  criticise.  For  instance,  it  was,  to  say 
the  least,  an  unfortunate  inadvertence  that  created  the  incongruity  in  on© 
of  the  judicial  cases,  by  which  one  and  the  self-same  man  sat  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Judicial  Committee,  acted  as  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
voted  as  a  member  of  the  court  deciding,  and,  as  judge,  formulated 
the  court's  decision. 

An  ignorance  of  parliamentary  law  and  of  the  Book  of  Church 
Order,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  commissioners,  sometimes  retarded 
business,  and  occasionally  precipitated  parHamentary  chaos.  But 
these  were  not  serious  blemishes ;  besides,  criticism  is  such  a  cheap 
accomplishment.  Dr.  Johnson  has  somewhere  declared  it  to  be  "a 
study  by  which  men  grow  important  and  formidable  at  very  small 
expense ;  .  .  .  and  he  whom  nature  has  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps 
ignorant,  may  yet  support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  critic." 

The  Assembly  will  not  be  renowned  for  any  startlingly  great  thing 
it  did.  It  will,  however,  go  down  in  the  annals  of  the  church  as  a 
court  which  grappled  in  a  determined  and  courageous  way  with  the 
not  few  intricate  questions  that  came  before  it,  and  which  approached 
all  the  great  departments  of  church  effort  with  the  uplook  and  the 
outlook.  It  came  to  its  adjournment  without  having  once  marred  its 
deliberations  with  personal  rancor.  As  the  good  Moderator  offered 
the  closing  prajw,  he  seemed  to  lead  us  into  the  very  and  beatific 
presence  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church ;  and  as  the  great  tide  of 
congregational  song  rose  in  the  words  of  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds," 
eyes  grew  moist,  and  hearts  beat  with  gratitude  for  the  sweet  fellow- 
ship that  lives  under  the  blue  banner  of  our  Presbyterian  faith. 

Nashmlle,  Tenn.  James  I.  Vance. 


DR.  W.  H.  GREEN'S  JUBILEE. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  jubilee  occasions  are  rare.  And 
yet  within  the  last  quarter-century  Princeton  Seminary  has  had  the 
unusual  distinction  of  celebrating  two  of  them.    Each  was  a  memora- 
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ble  event.  It  was  meet  and  proper  that,  in  1872,  Princeton  should 
pause  in  the  regular  routine  of  her  work,  throw  open  her  doors,  and 
say  to  her  alumni  and  the  friends  of  truth  in  general.  Rejoice  with 
me.  A  post  may,  though  few  do,  stand  in  its  place  for  fifty  years, 
but  to  fill  the  post  occupied  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  and  to  fill  it  as  he 
filled  it  for  fifty  years,  is  an  achievement  as  rare  as  it  is  difiicult,  and 
as  honorable  as  it  Is  rare.  Princeton  did  well  to  make  suitable 
recognition  of  the  supreme  honor  God  had  put  upon  her  in  giving  her 
such  a  man.  She  did  well  to  place  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  her 
great  theologian,  the  foremost,  in  many  respects,  of  his  century,  and 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  foremost  of  any  century. 

Nor  was  it  otherwise  when,  on  May  5,  1896,  she  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  her  equally  distinguished  scholar  and  exegete.  Dr.  Green. 

William  Henry  Green  was  born  at  Groveville,  in  Burlington  county, 
N.  J.,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1825.  He  entered  the  freshman  class 
of  Laiayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  and,  in 
1840,  when  only  fifteen,  graduated.  His  bent  in  those  days  seemed 
rather  towards  mathematics  than  towards  the  languages.  Indeed,  in 
the  course  of  his  happy  little  after-dinner  speech,  Dr.  Cattell  said 
that,  in  his  college  days,  young  Green  preferred  a  formal  request  to 
be  excused  from  the  study  of  the  languages,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
no  aptitude  for  them.  So  little  can  we  foresee  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. For  two  years  after  graduating  from  Lafayette  he  filled  the 
position  of  tutor  in  mathematics  in  that  institution.  He  then  entered 
Princeton  Seminary,  remained  a  year,  and  returned  again  to  La- 
fayette, as  professor  of  mathematics.  This  position  he  filled  for  only 
a  year,  when,  returning  to  the  Seminary,  he  completed  his  course 
there  in  1846.  In  the  class  with  which  he  graduated  were  a  number 
of  men  who  subsequently  attained  distinction,  among  them  Drs.  A.  A. 
Hodge,  T.  L.  Cuyler,  and  H.  J.  Van  Dyke.  Immediately  upon  his 
graduation,  he  was  elected  assistant  teacher  of  Hebrew,  which  post 
he  retained  for  three  years.  Resigning  his  place  in  the  Seminary  in 
1849,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. Here  he  remained  preaching  and  studying  until  1851,  when 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  taking  the  place  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  who  had  been 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Church  History.  From  the  day  of  his 
election  to  this  important  professorship,  Dr.  Green  has  been  quietly 
and  unconsciously  to  himself,  but  steadily  and  surely,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  grand  ovation  given  him  on  May  5th  last.    During  all 
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these  years  he  has  been  an  indefatigable  student,  an  impressive  and 
inspiring  teacher,  and  a  fertile  and  vigorous  writer.  His  scholarship 
is  broad,  thorough,  and  accurate;  his  judgment  well-balanced  and 
sound ;  his  style  clear,  calm,  and  convincing ;  hence  his  work  is  likely 
to  stand  the  test  of  time.  It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  note 
to  enter  upon  any  review  of  Dr.  Green's  career,  or  to  attempt  any 
estimate  of  his  work.    I  pass  on,  therefore,  at  once  to  May  5th. 

I  shall  not  attempt  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  events  of 
the  occasion.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  in  general,  that  the  day  was  auspi- 
cious. The  skies,  except  during  a  brief  and  pleasant  shower,  were 
clear;  the  air  was  cool.  The  town  of  Princeton  herself  seemed  to  have 
donned  her  loveliest  dress  in  honor  of  her  distinguished  son.  The 
usual  closing  exercises  of  the  Seminary  were  held  in  the  chapel ;  and  it 
was  at  once  a  solemn  and  inspiring  sight  to  see  seventy  young  gradu- 
ates in  divinity  receive  their  diplomas. 

These  exercises  over,  a  procession  was  formed,  which  promptly 
moved  to  Alexander  Hall,  on  the  grounds  of  Princeton  College — soon 
and  properly  to  change  its  name  to  Princeton  University.  Alexander 
Hall  is  a  magnificent  structure,  costing,  it  was  said,  the  enormous  sum 
of  $350,000.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  express  surprise  and  regret  that 
in  constructing  this  beautiful  and  imposing  auditorium  so  little  atten- 
tion, apparently,  was  bestowed  upon  the  comfort  of  the  auditors. 
Beautiful  architecture  in  such  a  building  but  poorly  compensates  for 
bad  acoustics.  The  representatives  of  the  Seminary  and  of  the  College, 
the  invited  guests,  and  those  invited  to  deliver  addresses — all  together 
constituting  quite  a  concourse — were  conducted  into  the  hall  under 
the  guidance  of  a  marshal,  and  were  there  comfortably  seated  upon 
an  elevated  platform.  In  the  centre,  and  toward  the  front  of  this 
platform  stands  a  unique  chair  of  state,  or,  rather,  throne,  of  costly 
stone.  This  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Abraham  Gosman,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary,  who  presided  over  the  exer- 
cises of  the  occasion. 

Conspicuous  among  the  distinguished  personages  who  sat  to  the 
right  of  Dr.  Gosman  were  Drs  Booth  and  Osgood,  the  former  the 
Moderator  of  the  Northern  General  Assembly  of  1895 ;  the  latter  well 
known  as  a  member  of  the  American  division  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
visers of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  professor  in  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Rochester,  New  York.  Equally  conspicuous  upon  the 
left  were  Drs.  F.  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton  College,  and  C.  M.  Mead, 
of  Harvard  Seminary.    But,  unquestionably,  the  central  and  most  ob- 
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served  of  all  the  figures  upon  the  platform  was  that  of  Dr.  Green  him- 
self. "When  he  entered  and  took  his  seat  to  the  right  of  Dr.  Gosman 
the  whole  assembly  rose  to  their  feet  as  one  man,  and  gave  expression 
to  their  profound  regard  in  prolonged  applause.  When  quiet  was  at 
last  secured  the  jubilee  exercises  proper  began. 

These,  omitting  the  purely  devotional  features,  fell  under  three 
heads,  namely,  addresses  relative  to  Dr.  Green's  contributions  to 
scholarship  and  services  to  the  Seminary  and  the  church;  congratu- 
latory addresses;  and  after-dinner  speeches  or  toasts.  "Without  at- 
tempting to  go  into  particulars,  it  will  be  proper  and  useful  to  note  a 
few  points,  especially  in  connection  with  the  more  formal  and  elabor- 
ate opening  addresses.  These,  more  than  anything  else,  revealed  the 
real  nature  and  importance  of  the  occasion.  The  subjects  chosen  for 
these  addresses,  the  persons  chosen  to  treat  these  subjects,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  all  combined  to  show  that  the  oc- 
casion was  designed  to  honor  not  merely  Dr.  Green  the  man.  Dr. 
Green  the  scholar,  Dr.  Green  the  professor,  but  Dr.  Green  the  repre- 
sentative and  defender  of  certain  well-defined  and  vitally-important 
views  in  regard  to  the  word  of  God.  It  was  not  without  significance 
that  iinmediately  after  the  opening  address  came  Dr.  Mead's  discus- 
sion of  Dr.  Green's  contribution  to  biblical  criticism.  By  giving  this 
theme  not  only  a  place,  but  the  first  place,  in  the  programme,  the 
committee  who  arranged  .the  programme  emphasized  not  merely  the 
value  of  Dr.  Green's  contributions  to  biblical  criticism,  but  their  grati- 
fication at,  and  approval  of,  the  position  he  had  taken,  and  their  sense 
of  its  supreme  importance  at  this  time.  Dr.  Mead  treated  his  theme 
at  once  with  vigor  and  much  discrimination.  The  next  address  was 
by  Dr.  McCurdy,  professor  in  Toronto  University,  and  now  widely 
and  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  History,  Prophecy,  and  the 
Monuments.  He  spoke  of  Dr.  Green's  contributions  to  Shemitic 
scholarship.  I  cannot  pass  on  without  noticing  and  emphasizing  at 
least  one  point  in  this  felicitous  address.  Dr.  McCurdy,  among  other 
deserved  tributes  which  he  paid  to  Dr.  Green,  laid  special  stress  upon 
his  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  chosen  field  of  inves- 
tigation. And  is  not  this,  after  all,  the  real  test  of  scholarship  in  any 
department  ?  One's  range  may  not  be  wide,  but,  if  he  has  mastered  the 
material  falling  within  that  range,  he  is  so  far  a  scholar.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  however,  as  many  vainly  imagine,  that  this  mastery  of 
the  material  in  a  given  sphere  qualifies  one  to  gather  up  in  sound 
generalizations  the  lessons  of  the  phenomena  which,  in  detail,  he  ha& 
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passed  under  review.  But  this  detailed  acquaintance  with  and  mas- 
tery of  the  material  is  certainly  a  sine  qua  non  to  valid  generalizations. 
Scholars  frequently  arrogate  to  themselves  the  functions  of  judge  and 
jury  in  the  questions  that  emerge  in  connection  with  their  investiga- 
tions. This  is,  unquestionably,  assuming  too  much.  Surely  it  ought 
to  be  enough  for  them,  both  in  the  way  of  honor  and  responsibility, 
that  they  are  the  only  competent  witnesses  in  these  cases,  and  that 
their  first-hand,  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  wise  or  righteous  decision. 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  regarded  as  invidious  to  say  that  Dr.  Pat- 
ton's  was,  in  some  respects,  the  crowning  address  of  the  occasion.  It 
was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  elicited  repeated 
tokens  of  appreciation  and  approval.  Dr.  Patton  is  evidently,  and 
justly,  something  of  an  idol  with  the  constituency  of  Princeton.  As  a 
tribute  to  his  worth,  his  abiUty,  and  his  present  and  prospective  influ- 
ence. President  Patton's  address  must  have  been  pecuKarly  gratifying 
to  Dr.  Green.  Among  others,  two  remarks  that  he  made  impressed 
themselves  specially  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer.  He  said — and  how 
truly! — that  just  at  this  time  the  church  has  no  greater  need  than  that 
of  a  body  of  competent  scholars.  This  is  a  conviction  which  has  been 
rooting  itself  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  writer's  own  mind  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  body  of  scholars  will 
not  be  forthcoming  unless  the  church  bestirs  herself  and  uses  the  means 
to  secure  them.  Suitable  young  men  ought  to  have  their  attention 
directed  specifically  to  this  subject.  They  ought  to  be  taught  that  they 
can  serve  God  as  truly  and  as  effectively  by  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
study  as  by  going  into  the  pulpit.  And  then  the  church  ought  certainly 
to  provide  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  that  would  furnish  them 
the  necessary  pecuniary  basis  for  the  continued  prosecution  of  their 
selected  lines  of  investigation.  Scholarship  and  speciahsm  may  have 
their  dangers,  but  these  dangers  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  o 
dense  ignorance  or  superficial  knowledge.  There  is  the  wealth  among 
us  to  provide  all  the  funds  necessary  for  attaining  this  greatly-to-be- 
desired  end.  Let  it  be  consecrated,  and  then  let  the  church  sound 
God's  call  to  scholarship  in  the  ears  of  many  of  her  choicest  sons. 

The  other  remark  which  fell  from  President  Patton  and  impressed 
the  writer  was  to  the  effect  that  the  seminary  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
vestigate, but  to  impart  to  others  the  body  of  truth  held  hy  that  branch 
of  the  church  to  which  the  professor  belongs.  There  is,  doubtless,  a 
sense  in  which  this  is  true.  The  writer,  however,  could  not  but  regret 
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that  Dr.  Patton  should  even  seem  to  lend  countenance  to  the  notion 
industriously  fostered  by  designing  persons,  that  those  who  teach  in 
our  seminaries  are  "counsel  for  creeds"  in  such  sense  that  their  sole 
business  is  to  ascertain  what  the  church  believes,  and  to  teach  that. 
Doubtless  President  Patton  would  be  as  far  as  any  one  from  intimat- 
ing that  theological  professors  have  less  need  or  less  right  than  any 
other  professors  to  be  open-minded,  active-minded  seekers  after  truth. 

As  long  as  all  creeds  are  but  imperfect  and  defective  expressions  of 
the  truth  as  set  forth  in  the  word  of  God,  so  long  must  there  be  both 
room  and  need  for  re-examination,  renewed  and  more  thorough  in- 
vestigation. "Who  is  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  Scripture  have  been  fully  ascertained  and  properly  classified  by 
those  who  have  preceded  us?  This  is  certainly  not  true  in  the  sphere 
of  text-criticism,  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  grammar,  of 
grammatical  and  historical  exegesis,  or  even  of  theology.  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  say  that  every  theological  professor  is  under  peculiarly 
solemn  obligations  to  be  an  original  and  thorough  investigator,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  an  effective  teacher?  The  mere  fact  that  re- 
newed investigation  is  not  likely  to  lead  him  to  new  and  different  con- 
clusions is  no  valid  reason  for  ceasing  his  search  into  and  after  truth. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood,  or  too 
frequently  and  loudly  proclaimed,  that  no  scientist  or  other  investi- 
gator, in  whatsoever  sphere,  is  freer,  more  fearless,  more  earnest  and 
open-minded,  or  more  absolutely  untrammelled  in  his  quest  for  truth, 
than  is  the  theological  professor.  True,  he  ought  not  to  be  in  his 
chair  unless  he  has  accepted  the  creed  of  the  church  that  elects  him 
to  the  position,  and  accepted  it  intelligently  and  ex  animo.  But 
surely  such  acceptance  is  not  tantamount  to  a  pledge  to  cease  to  think 
upon  the  manifold  questions — many  of  them  profoundly  difficult,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  obscure  and  perplexing — which  are  involved  in 
every  creed.  Such  acceptance  does  not  imply  that  one  has  can- 
vassed, and,  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  so,  has  finally  settled  all 
these  questions.  It  certainly  does  not  bind  one  to  refrain  from  look- 
ing into  questions  not  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who  framed  the 
creed,  and  so  not  covered  by  its  statements.  The  acceptance  by  an 
honest  man  of  a  given  creed  only  means  that,  with  such  examination 
as  he  has  been  able  to  give  the  subject  up  to  that  time,  he  holds  this 
creed  to  embody  the  teachings  of  Scripture  on  the  points  covered  by 
it  It  neither  precludes  further  examination  nor  pre-determines  the 
conclusions  to  which  such  examination  shall  lead.    The  fact  is,  that  a 
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professor's  teaching  is  likely  to  have  weight  in  proportion  as  he  pro- 
duces the  conviction  on  the  minds  of  his  students  that  his  teachings 
are  the  result  of  thorough  and  fearless  personal  investigation. 

While  holding  these  views,  the  writer  recognizes  very  clearly  the 
fact  that  every  theological  professor  is  bound  to  confine  his  teaching 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  his  church's  creed;  nay,  farther,  he 
recognizes  the  fact  that  no  theological  professor  has  a  right  to  hold, 
as  a  kind  of  esoteric  doctrine,  views  which  he  has  reason  to  believe 
would  be  looked  upon  with  distrust  or  disfavor  if  proclaimed  to  the 
church. 

But  I  must  desist.  The  question  is  too  large  for  further  discussion 
at  present.  President  Patton's  remark,  which  led  to  this  digression, 
if  only  taken  as  he  doubtless  designed  it  should  be,  is  certainly  a  just 
one.  After  Dr.  Patton  took  his  seat,  Dr.  Green  rose  and  made  a  brief 
but  appropriate  and  feeling  acknowledgment  of  the  high  tributes  that 
had  been  paid  him.  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  another  out- 
burst of  hearty  and  prolonged  applause.  The  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses were  in  good  taste,  and  characterized  by  a  tone  of  hearty 
sincerity  that  must  have  made  them  fall  gratefully  upon  the  ear  of 
the  venerable  scholar  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  after-dinner 
speeches  were,  without  exception,  well  conceived  and  well  received. 

The  impression  left  by  the  exercises,  as  a  whole,  was  not  only  de- 
cidedly pleasant,  but  will  be  both  lasting  and  wholesome.  In  honor- 
ing Princeton's  noble  standard-bearer,  we  before  all,  and  above  all, 
honored  the  standard  which  he  has  borne  so  honorably  and  so  well. 
This  standard  has  on  it  the  motto,  "The  Oracles  of  God — The  Scrip- 
tures of  Truth." 

ColumUa,  S.  C.  W.  M.  McPheeters. 


VIII.  AN  EPISODE  IN  IMMEKSIONIST  HISTORY. 
A  singular  state  of  things  it  is  that  has  arisen  in  the  Baptist  Church 
-of  the  South.  That  denomination  possesses,  in  the  loose  manner  of 
course  necessarily  involved  in  a  body  which  is  no  more  organically 
united  than  the  Baptists,  a  theological  seminary,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  institution  is  widely  known  and  deservedly  respected  and  honored. 
Some  of  the  ablest  and  noblest  men  of  that  faith,  or  of  any  faith,  are 
there  now,  or  have  been  promoted  from  its  work  to  the  presence  of 
him  whom  they  faithfully  served.  The  names  of  Boyce  and  Broadus 
are  household  words  with  people  of  all  denominational  faiths.  The 
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recent  death  of  the  last-named  was  a  loss  to  all  the  churches.  It  is 
said  that  a  larger  number  of  young  men  attend  this  seminary  than 
any  other  such  institution  in  America.  At  the  head  of  this  semi- 
nary, as  its  president,  stands  Dr.  Whitsitt,  a  man  pre-eminent  in  the 
church,  and  greatly  esteemed  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion, because  of  his  ability,  scholarship,  and  fairness,  yet  withal  as 
ardently  devoted  to  the  tenets  of  his  own  church  and  as  loyal  to  her 
principles  and  practices  as  any  man  within  her  bounds. 

In  a  recent  contribution  of  a  historical  nature  to  Johnson's  Cyclo- 
pedia, Dr.  Whitsitt  has  declared  that  Eoger  Williams,  whom  we  may 
almost  regard  as  the  "patron  saint"  of  American  Baptists,  was  not 
immersed  at  all,  but  sprinkled  in  baptism,  and  that  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1641  that  among  the  Baptists  of  England  immersion  was 
substituted  in  the  place  of  sprinkling  and  pouring.  In  defence  of 
his  views,  which  we  may  well  believe  met  with  vigorous  opposition,  he 
has,  in  an  article  in  the  Examiner,  stated  that  he  made  the  discovery 
as  to  the  original  practice  of  the  English  Baptists  as  long  ago  as 
1877,  and  that  in  subsequent  years  he  carefully  investigated  and 
studied  the  matter,  making  original  investigations  in  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere,  confirming  the  facts  that  he  had  already 
ascertained.  For  this  candid  statement  of  what,  as  a  painstaking  in- 
vestigator and  student  and  teacher  of  history,  he  finds  to  be  the  facts 
in  the  case,  he  is  being  soundly  berated  all  over  his  church,  and  from 
many  quarters  an  outcry  has  arisen  against  him ;  and  meanwhile  in- 
quiry is  made  as  to  the  relation  of  the  seminary  in  which  he  teaches 
to  the  Convention  of  his  church,  the  evident  purpose  of  which  is  to  see 
on  the  one  hand  how  far  the  church  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  his 
teachings,  and  on  the  other,  what  authority  it  may  exercise  to  put  Dr. 
Whitsitt  out.  The  recent  Convention  at  Chattanooga  found  that  it 
could  do  nothing,  and  accordingly  nothing  has  been  done.  The  sore- 
ness, however,  remains,  more  or  less  discussion  continues,  and  the 
question  is  not  yet  done  with. 

This  is  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  sound- 
ness of  historico- critical  methods,  or  of  the  vagaries  of  "  the  historic 
spirit,"  which  nowadays  reads  so  many  things  into  the  remote  past  or 
reads  so  many  things  out  of  authentic  records,  but  simply  a  question 
as  to  whether  a  member  of  a  denomination  must  be  more  loyal  to  his 
church's  teachings  as  to  a  simple  matter  of  somewhat  recent  history 
than  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  as  he  finds  them  and  to  the  truth 
of  history.    It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  the  assertion  of  one's 
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views  as  to  certain  matters  lying  altogether  outside  the  Scriptures, 
and  relating  to  events  occurring  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  in- 
fallible word  was  written  and  the  canon  closed,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
unsoundness  in  denominational  faith.  Must  a  man  be  repudiated  as 
disloyal  to  his  church  who  wishes  to  tell  the  truth?  Must  a  trusted 
teacher  be  hounded  down  because  he  seems  willing  to  admit  the  weak- 
ness of  one  line  of  argument  which  has  been  popular  in  his  church  as 
a  means  of  supporting  its  theory;  or  should  not  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
offered  him  by  all  who  love  that  church  for  pointing  out  to  them  the 
risk  they  ran  in  relying  upon  an  argument  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  close  investigation  ? 

To  other  denominations  the  outcry  against  Dr.  Whitsitt  places  all 
who  criticise  him  in  an  attitude  at  once  ridiculous  and  dishonest.  No> 
sensible  thinkers  will  condemn  a  man  all  around,  who,  while  strenu- 
ously upholding  his  church's  tenets,  intimates  that  certain  lines  of  ar- 
gument are  not  as  reliable  as  others.  Our  Baptist  friends  surely  do 
not  wish  to  cling  to  a  line  of  proof  which  may  give  way  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  they  should  praise  the  man  who,  while  as  loyal  and  in- 
telligent as  the  best  of  them,  shows,  honestly  and  loyally,  where  they 
expose  themselves  needlessly  to  the  attacks  of  their  opponents.  And 
the  dishonesty  appears  in  the  usual  form  or  mode  of  attack  upon  the 
professor.  So  far  as  we  have  seen  or  heard,  the  chief  crime  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  him  is,  not  that  he  has  believed  these  facts 
which  he  has  published,  but  that  he  has  told  them.  He  should  have 
kept  silence,  or  told  them  only  in  a  whisper  to  his  brethren.  Would 
his  fellow-believers  have  him  conceal  the  facts,  and  especially  when 
these  facts  do  not  lessen  the  strength  of  his  and  their  arguments  from 
other  sources,  but  rather  enhance  the  general  respect  for  him  as  an 
honest  debater  and  advocate?  But,  they  claim,  there  was  no  need  or 
occasion  for  him  to  say  anything  about  them;  that  is,  "Brethren,  we 
see  that  the  facts  are  against  us.  Let  us  just  lie  low  and  be  quiet, 
and  perhaps  this  will  not  be  observed.  It  is  true  that  we  have  reUed 
upon  our  assertions  of  the  facts  of  history,  and  have  taught  universally 
what  we  now  find  to  be  incorrect ;  but  we  will  keep  still,  and  let  the 
leaven  we  that  have  put  out  do  its  work,  and  leave  it  to  our  opponents 
to  find  out  the  facts." 

If  it  were  a  question  involving  Dr.  Whitsitt's  doctrinal  soundness, 
even  from  the  immersionists'  standpoint,  or  the  honesty  of  his  meth- 
ods, or  the  principles  upon  which  he  investigates  or  interprets  history,, 
the  discussion  in  our  sister  denomination  would  be  quite  a  different 
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thing.  He  is  not  a  Toy,  rejecting  inspiration,  or  subjecting  the  word 
of  God  to  human  historical  criticism ;  nor  a  Briggs,  setting  up  other 
sources  of  authority;  but  simply  a  historian  dealing  with  historic  facts 
of  comparatively  recent  occurrence,  and  in  no  manner  whatever  affect- 
ing, even  remotely,  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  His  honesty 
and  fairness  commend  him  to  all  reasonable  people.  As  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  history  with  which  he  deals,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  excite  or 
arouse  any  except  those  who  do  not  care  to  have  the  truth  known,  lest  it 
harm  them  or  deprive  them  of  historical  testimony  upon  which  they 
relied.  Even  if  the  Baptists  did  not  immerse  until  within  the  past 
two  hundred  years,  the  fact  should  not  trouble  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  rejoice  that  they  are  so  much  sounder  in  the  faith  and 
purer  in  practice  than  their  progenitors.  To  those  who  oppose  the 
immersionists  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only,  result  which  can  be  seen 
as  following  the  facts  of  histor}'  which  Dr.  Whitsitt  has  developed  is 
the  happy  lessening  which  it  will  bring  about  of  that  arrogance  which 
many  of  the  more  controversially  inclined  of  our  Baptist  friends  mani- 
fest, and  with  which  they  sometimes  impress  unthinking  people,  but 
which  in  nowise  adds  to  the  strength  or  permanency  of  their  position. 
To  all  true  reasoners,  however,  their  position  will  be  immeasurably 
strengthened  when  it  is  seen  that  they  rely  upon  no  flimsy,  uncertain 
historical  events  or  practices,  but  upon  what  they  regard  as  a  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  of  God,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  views. 
The  Louisville  professor  should  have  the  sincere  thanks  of  all  his 
church. 


Vn.  CRITICISMS  AND  REVIEWS. 


Beet's  New  Life  in  Chkist. 
The  New  Life  in  Cheist.   By  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.  D.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton; 

Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Curts.    1895.    Pp.347.    8vo.  fl.50. 

In  a  preceding  volume,  Through  Christ  to  Ood,  Dr.  Beet  set  forth  "  the  his- 
torical basis  of  the  Christian  faith  and  hope."  In  the  volume  under  our  pen  he 
' '  delineates  the  goodly  structure  of  the  Christian  life  which  rests  securely  on  that 
foundation."  The  New  Life  in  Christ  is  a  study  in  personal  and  experimental 
religion. 

The  author  has  built  directly  out  of  the  Scriptures.  His  work  belongs  to  the 
class  of  so-called  "biblical  theologies."    It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

He,  in  this  task,  proposed  two  distinct  objects  :  (1),  To  make  an  exhibit  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  in  Christian  life ;  and  (2),  to  vindicate  for 
theology  its  claim  to  be  the  science  of  religion. 

In  prosecuting  these  ends,  the  method  has  been  strictly  inductive  and  scien- 
tific. For  his  materials,  he  has  gone  directly  to  the  original  and  infallible  source — 
the  Bible,  but  he  has  not,  like  an  egotist,  set  out  upon  the  assumption  that 
all  theological  opinions  and  conclusions  which  have  preceded  him  and  his 
generation  have  been  derived  from  Some  other  source  than  the  Bible,  and  are  to 
be  rejected  upon  the  peril  of  being  disloyal  to  truth  and  in  slavery  to  baseless 
tradition. 

The  spirit  of  our  author  is  delightful.  He  has  a  profound  reverence  for  God's 
word.  He  endeavors  to  form  his  opinions  within  Scripture  boundaries.  There 
are  no  harsh  polemical  flings  at  his  neighbors  who  think  differently  from  him,  but 
he  is  not  maudlin  and  colorless.  He  has  positive  convictions.  He  states  them 
boldly,  but  reverently.  He  defends  them  bravely,  but  not  recklessly.  The  aroma 
of  piety  and  devotion  is  very  sweet.  Perusal  of  this  little  volume  will  quicken  and. 
strengthen  the  Christian  heart- beat. 

But  the  book  bears  the  imprint  of  scholarship  as  well  as  that  of  spiritual  unc- 
tion. Not  a  pretentious  and  reeking  scholarship  which  parades  itself  in  foot-notes 
and  quotations,  but  a  scholarliness  which  is  like  the  dress  of  the  gentleman — neat, 
but  not  gaudy.  There  is  a  style  which  draws  attention  from  the  man  to  his  clothes. 
There  is  a  class  of  books  which  draws  attention  to  the  reading  and  pretentious 
learning  of  their  authors.  Dr  Beet's  book  is  not  like  these.  The  ability  is  felt 
more  than  seen.  A  few  encyclopaedias  and  a  few  days  in  any  modern  library  will 
enable  an  author  to  make  his  pages  gleam  with  quotation  marks  and  references. 
It  has  ceased  to  overwhelm  the  reader  with  the  oecumenical  knowledge  of  the 
writer.  There  is  little  here  that  is  profound;  but  there  is  much  that  is  happy  in 
conception  and  in  expression. 

Dr.  Beet  is  a  Wesleyan — an  evangelical  Wesley  an.    There  is  in  the  Armin- 
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ianism  of  to-day  two  decided  tendencies — the  one  gendereth  unto  semi-pelagianism 
and  the  other  to  traditional  evangelicalism.  Dr.  Miley,  in  his  Systematic  Theology, 
lately  issued  from  the  press  of  these  same  enterprising  and  accomplished  publish- 
ers, swung  far  out  to  semi-pelagianism,  which  is  semi-rationalism,  adversely  crit- 
cising  the  historic  masters  in  Arminian  theology  for  their  needless  concessions  to 
Calvinism  and  for  their  bungling  defences  against  it.  Dr.  Beet,  as  we  interpret 
him,  stands  by  the  old  positions  of  evangelical  Wesley anism. 
The  New  Life  in  Christ  is  divided  into  five  parts  : 

In  Part  I.  the  ruin  into  which  the  fall  brought  mankind  is  considered,  and 
-the  conclusion  is  reached,  that,  apart  from  salvation  by  Christ,  the  present  sinful 
state  is  one  of  "utter  moral  inability."  This  conclusion,  derived  from  the  Bible, 
is  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  human  history.  The  need  of  salvation  is  thus  shown  to 
be  imperative  and  absolute. 

In  Part  11.  the  author  considers  "the  gate"  between  a  state  of  sin  and  a 
state  of  grace.  The  parts  of  this  "gate"  are  repentance,  faith,  justification, 
adoption,  regeneration.  They  arise  in  Christian  life  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  here  enumerated.  Upon  condition  of  (1),  repentance  (turning  from  self);  and 
(2),  faith  (turning  to  Christ),  God  does  three  things  for  man  :  (1),  Kestores  him 
to  citizenship  (justification);  (2),  reinstates  him  in  sonship  (adoption);  and  (3), 
changes,  seminally,  his  character  (regeneration).  Man,  it  will  be  noticed,  takes 
the  initiative,  doing  two  things  first,  when  God  follows  with  three  things.  '  'A  cry 
from  man  to  God  becomes  a  cry  from  God  to  man."  Man  enters  the  gate  by 
taking  two  steps,  and  God  completes  the  entry  by  taking  three  steps  for  him. 

In  Part  III.  we  are  led  along  "the  path  of  life  entered  at  the  narrow  gate." 
This  "path"  is  denominated  "the  Way  of  Holiness."  It  receives  the  most  ex- 
tended treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  author. ,  Here  he  defines  "holiness  "  for  us. 
It  is  "devotion  to  God."  Christian  holiness  in  particular  is  "  devotion  to  Christ." 
The  strength  by  which  the  Christian  journeys  along  this  way  from  the  gate  of 
entry  to  the  exit  in  glory  is  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  abiding  condition 
upon  which  this  grace  is  available  is  faith.  Christ-likeness  is  the  character-prize 
at  the  end  of  the  way.  Indwelling  sin  is  a  perpetual  embarrassment.  The  moral 
law  is  the  rule  of  conduct  along  the  route.  The  external  environment  may  be  so 
used  as  to  be  either  a  help  or  a  hinderance.  No  progress  is  made  without  effort 
and  struggle.  But  as  man  first  entered  this  gate  and  undertook  this  journey,  so 
he  can  face  about  and  go  back  and  go  out  at  this  gate  into  an  unregenerate  world 
again,  and  be  finally  lost.  To  encourage  and  assist  him  to  success,  God  has 
placed  at  the  traveller's  command  such  helps  as  the  sacraments, '  the  word,  prayer, 
and  the  church. 

Part  IV.  deals  with  "the  divine  and  human  in  the  Christian  life."  We  have 
seen  that  it  required  both  God  and  man  to  get  through  "the  gate,"  and  both  God 
and  man  to  pursue  "the  way"  to  its  end.  Here  the  author  bravely  contends  for 
a  divine  purpose,  "eternal,"  and  which  "could  not  have  been  prompted  by  any 
good  outside  of  God  "  Every  event  in  earthly  history — creation,  the  fall,  sin, 
redemption,  entry  at  the  "gate,"  and  all  the  incidents  on  the  journey  along  the 
way  of  holiness — is  but  a  step  in  "the  progressive  realization  of  this  purpose." 
Yet  this  purpose  clearly  recognizes  and  embraces  within  its  scope  the  free  will  of 
man.    Christian  life  is  the  result  of  a  divine-human  co-operation. 

"The  present  universe  and  human  life  and  history  as  we  know  them  are  the 
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transition  from  the  eternal  thought  to  the  eternal  realization.  In  that  transition 
we  are  permitted  and  compelled  to  take  part.  What  our  part  is  to  be  depends 
entirely  upon  ourselves.  And  upon  our  part  in  the  process  now  going  on  depends 
our  place  in  the  realization."    (P.  283.) 

Part  V.  is  a  study.  The  Christian  life,  as  it  has  been  traced,  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  "source"  concerning  God.  The  precise  idea  developed  is  "the 
revelation  of  God  in  the  new  life  in  Christ."  Upon  the  topics  treated  under 
this  head,  our  author  makes  some  interesting  and  instructive  remarks.  He  closes 
with  a  tribute  to  the  completeness  and  finality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
with  a  prophecy  of  its  ultimate  and  signal  triumph. 

After  these  cursory  observations  about  this  book  and  its  author,  there  are  a 
few  points  which  we  desire  to  signalize,  and  comment  upon : 

1.  The  Purpose  of  Ood.  This  topic  tests  the  mettle  of  a  theologian.  Has  he 
the  candor  to  admit  its  existence  ?  Has  he  the  intellectual  bravery  to  line  up  his 
thoughts  by  it  ?  Has  he  the  mental  grasp  tg  draw  out  that  plan  from  the  Scrip- 
tures in  its  details  ?  Has  he  the  daring  to  state  and  grapple  with  the  problems 
which  are  created  by  it  ?  Before  "  the  decrees  of  God,"  theological  cowards  take 
to  the  bushes.  Weaklings  faint  in  their  presence.  The  little-minded  rant  against 
Calvinism.  Dr.  Beet  elicits  our  admiration.  He  repeatedly  expresses  his  thoughts 
in  vigorous  language : 

"Before  the  foundation  of  the  world  and  before  the  earliest  creation  of  mat- 
ter, both  the  material  universe  and  the  kingdom  of  God  in  all  their  stages  existed 
as  definite  thought  in  the  mind  of  God.  In  other  words,  whatever,  throughout 
the  ages,  God  has  done  in  the  salvation  of  men  and  in  building  up  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  an  accomplishment  of  an  eternal  purpose."    (P.  242.) 

"God's  purpose  to  save  man  could  not  have  been  prompted  by  any  good  out 
side  God."    (P.  243.) 

"Notice  here  two  elements  in  God's  purpose  of  salvation,  namely,  a  selection 
of  the  objects  of  salvation,  and  a  marking  out  beforehand,  or  predestination,  of 
the  goal  to  which  he  has  resolved  to  lead  them."    (P.  247.) 

"All  good  in  man  is  a  work  of  God  and  an  accomplishment  of  his  eternal  pur- 
pose."   (P.  276.) 

"Whatever  God  does  in  time  is  an  accomplishment  of  a  deliberate  purpose  in 
the  mind  of  God  before  time  began."    (P.  279.) 

Such  quotations  might  be  made  by  the  page.  The  superficial  or  timid  Ar- 
minian  would  leap  to  the  frantic  conclusion  that  they  are  disastrous  concessions  to 
Calvinism.  But  the  thoughtful  Arminian  will  rejoice  in  them.  He  will  see  that 
without  them  the  system  would  be  shamefully  weak  and  evasive.  He  would  see 
how  they  are  consistent  with  evangelical  Wesleyanisra,  and  necessary  to  it  to  steer 
it  clear  of  semi-pelagianism.  The  author  states  and  contends  for  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  differentiate  Wesleyanism  from  Calvinism. 

2.  The  Doctrinal  Issue.  Dr.  Beet  clearly  perceives  the  one  fundamental  point 
in  the  debate  between  Calvinism  and  Wesleyanism  from  which  all  other  differences 
are  developed. 

"Calvin  taught,  correctly  and  earnestly,  that  salvation,  from  the  first  good 
desire  until  victory  over  death,  is  entirely  a  work  of  God  and  an  accomplishment 
of  his  eternal  purpose ;  that  we  should  never  have  begun  to  seek  him  if  he  had 
not  first  sought  us ;  and  that  our  seeking  him  was  a  result  of  his  drawing  us  to 
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himself ;  that  our  faith  is  wrought  in  us  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  influences 
leading  us  to  believe  it ;  and  that  every  victory  over  sin  and  self  is  God's  gift  to  us 
and  work  in  us."    (P.  270.) 

We  imagine  that  the  average  Methodist  would  be  terrified  by  these  brave, 
true  words.  He  would  feel  that  the  author  had  made  an  ignominious  and  irre- 
trievable surrender.  But  Dr.  Beet  is  wiser  and  calmer.  He  proceeds  to  enter  the 
saving  caveat. 

"But  from  this  correct  teaching  he  incorrectly  inferred  that  God  brings  to 
bear,  in  pursuance  of  an  eternal  purpose,  upon  some  of  those  who  hear  the  gospel 
and  not  on  others,  influences  which  invariably  lead  to  repentance,  faith,  justifica- 
tion, and  eternal  salvation ;  and  that  the  reason  why  these  influences  (without 
which,  owing  to  the  completeness  of  the  fall,  none  are,  or  can  be,  saved)  are  not 
exerted  upon  some  men  while  they  are  upon  others,  is  entirely  in  God,  and  not  at 
all  in  man."    (P.  270.) 

This  abundantly  saves  his  Wesleyanism.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  evangelical 
Arminianism.  Dr.  Beet  is  not  afraid  to  parallel  the  two  systems,  Calvinism  and 
Wesleyanism,  up  to  the  point  of  the  introduction  of  the  sinner  into  "the  eternal 
purpose  of  God."  Calvin  teaches  that  God  carries  the  sinner  through  "the 
gate"  into  that  purpose;  Wesleyanism,  that  man  himself  walks  through  that 
"gate."  Our  author  says:  "Not  only  entrance  into,  but  continuance  in,  the  new 
life  depends  upon  ourselves  and  upon  our  continued  faith."  (P.  205.)  It  is  the 
old  distinction  between  the  Calvinist's  efficient  grace  and  the  Arminian's  sufficient 
grace. 

3.  Holiness.  There  are  two  distinct  meanings  of  "sanctify  "  in  the  Scriptures  : 
(a),  to  consecrate  ;  (6),  to  purify.  The  first  terminates  upon  an  end,  the  second 
upon  the  heart  or  character.  A  church  building  is  consecrated,  sanctified,  dedi- 
cated, devoted  to  God's  worship;  a  Christian  is  not  only  consecrated,  but  his  char- 
acter is  purified,  made  subjectively  holy,  sinless,  and  righteous.  Dr.  Beet  uses 
the  word  as  if  it  had  the  first  meaning,  and  that  one  alone  Modern  * '  sanctifica- 
tionists  "  and  "  perfectionists  "  are  making  the  same  blunder.  He,  according  to 
these  errorists,  is  ' '  entirely  "  sanctified  who  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  God's 
service.  But  we  do  not  find  Dr.  Beet  teaching  even  this  species  of  "  perfection- 
ism." He  insists  that  the  new  life  is  one  of  continual  growth  and  expansion  in  its 
possibilities  and  duties. 

The  book  tends  to  hold  Calvinism  and  Wesleyanism  closely  together.  God 
grant  that  they  may  ever  be  confederated  against  sin  and  error  ! 

ClarksviUe^  Tenn.  K.  A.  Webb. 

Theleman's  Heidelbebg  Catechism. 
An  Aid  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.    By  Rev.  Otto  Theleman,  Detmold.^  Oer- 
many.    Translated  by  Rev.  M.  Peters,  A.  M. ,  B.  D. ,  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Literature  and  Exegesis  in  the  Ursinus  School  of  Theology.  Reading, 
Pa, :  James  1.  Good,  D.  D.,  Publisher.    1896.    Pp.512.  8vo. 
The  creeds  of  Christendom  are  neither  infallible  nor  absolute  statements  of 
sacred  truth.    All  the  presumptions,  however,  are  in  their  favor.    They  are  the 
archives  of  the  church's  dogmatic  thought.    They  are  the  bases  of  further  pro- 
gress.   They  are  the  guiding  lines  within  which  future  thinking  can  be  most 
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profitably  conducted.  Tliey  are  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.  They  are 
sacred  landmarks  for  the  people.  Their  removal  or  alteration  is  a  change  of 
corner-marks  and  boundary  lines  between  neighbors.  They  embalm  too  much 
to  be  treated  with  disrespect.  The  modern  protest  against  them,  in  some  quar- 
ters, is  insane.  Neither  the  author  of  this  volume,  nor  his  translator,  is  guilty  of 
this  sacrilege.  They  handle  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  with  hallowed  respect. 
Their  joint  work  is  one  of  loyalty,  ability,  and  love. 

The  symbols  of  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church  have  had  the  widest  acceptance 
of  all  the  evangelical  statements.  They  have  been  towers  of  strength  against 
tyrants,  despots,  radicals,  latitudinarians,  sensationalists,  egotists,  charlatans, 
"new  lights,"  and  the  whole  breed  of  one-sided  and  abnormal  developments  in 
both  church  and  state.  They  are  the  bones  of  the  evangelical  ^hurch.  When 
they  are  broken,  martyrs  and  heroes  will  cease.  The  Calvinist  who  smites  his  creed 
digs  the  ribs  of  his  own  church  and  delivers  a  blow  across  the  very  backbone  of 
orthodox  and  evangelical  theology.  Of  these  Reformed  formularies,  the  Heidel- 
berg  Catechism  has  been  to  the  German-speaking  what  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  has  been  to  the  English-speaking  people.  Let  the  devotion  of  the 
church  to  both  be  deepened. 

All  hail  to  this  commentary  !  It  is  faithful.  It  is  edifying.  It  is  a  mine  of 
gold. 

It  consists  of  two  parts— an  exposition  and  a  history  of  the  Catechism.  The 
history  is  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  But  it  is  full  and  interesting  as  it  traces 
the  preparation,  establishment,  and  subsequent  career  of  this  grand  old  formulary. 

It  was  prepared  in  1562  by  Ursinus  and  Olevianus.  Both  were  doctors  of 
theology,  spiritual  in  temper,  and  laboriously  diligent  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Zacharias  Ursinus  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  and  Caspar  Olevianus  at  the  age 
of  fifty-one.  Confederated  with  these,  and  the  director  of  both,  was  Frederick, 
the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  a  German  State  at  that  time  including  the  territory 
on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  himself  a  theologian  and  a  Christian.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Together  the  three  authors  lived.  Together  they 
struggled  and  witnessed  the  successful  establishment  of  their  work.  They  were 
separated  but  a  few  years  from  each  other  in  their  deaths.  The  Reformed  party, 
the  world  over,  garlands  their  graves,  blesses  their  names,  and  bows  before  their 
work.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  It  is  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  all  Teutonic  Calvinists  on  the 
Continent,  and  of  the  German  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in  America. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  the  plan  of  the  present  commentary. 
The  author  follows  the  structure  of  the  Catechism,  treating,  first,  of  Sin ;  second, 
of  Deliverance  ;  and  third,  of  Thanksgiving.  Each  question  and  answer  is  given 
in  full.  Then  follows  an  explanation  of  special  words  and  expressions,  a  short 
statement  of  the  contents  of  the  answer,  and  an  analysis  of  the  text.  The  author's 
work  is  in  the  form  of  notes.  The  points  are  multitudinous.  The  statements  are 
very  condensed.  The  object  was  to  present  the  substance  of  the  doctrines  and 
their  foundations  in  Scripture.  This  end  is  kept  faithfully  in  view.  The  work  is 
enriched  by  quotations  from  Ursinus,  Olevianus,  Calvin,  and  other  Reformed 
authorities. 

The  book  belongs  to  the  desk  of  the  student  and  the  instructor.    It  was  not 
prepared  to  entertain  the  reading  eye,  but  to  stimulate  the  thinking  mind.  It 
26 
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carries  grist  to  the  mill — somebody  else  must  do  tlie  grinding.  It  is  excellently 
good  corn — the  quality  of  the  meal  will  depend  upon  the  grinding. 

As  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  whole  book  let  us  take  the  author's  outline  of  Question 
56,  relating  to  forgiveness,  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Ground  of  Forgiveness. 

1.  No  person  can  forgive  his  own  or  another  person's  sins. 

2.  All  sins,  even  those  against  men,  are  committed  against  God. 

3.  The  ground  of  forgiveness  is  the  satisfaction  of  Christ. 

II.  The  Measure  of  Forgiveness. 

1.  All  sins  are  remitted  to  believers. 

2.  God  forgives,  not  only  actual  sins,  but  the  corrupt  nature  of  believers. 

III.  The  Nature  of  Forgiveness. 

1.  It  does  not  undo  a  sinful  deed. 

2.  It  involves  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness. 

3.  God  forgives  and  then  forgets. 

IV.  The  Benefits  of  Forgiveness. 

1.  Secures  against  condemnation. 

2.  All  involved  in  repentance  and  faith. 

After  this  manner  the  author  analyzes  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  answer  to 
each  question.  He  elaborates  each  head  just  far  enough  to  give  the  reader  the 
idea.  He  appends,  invariably,  one  or  four  references  to  the  Scripture  to  sustain 
the  point.  To  a  very  small  degree  does  he  argue  any  point.  The  book  is  a  com- 
mentary. It  is  an  excellently  good  one.  It  is  as  sound  as  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
cfiism.  K.  A.  Webb. 


Moore's  Commentary  on  Judges. 
The  International,  Critical  Commentary.    A  Critical  and  Exegbtical  Com- 
mentary on  Judges.    By  George  Foot  Moore,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Andover 
Ideological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.    8vo,  pp.  lii.,  476.    $3.00  net.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1895. 

In  this  contribution  of  the  advanced  critical  school  to  the  literature  of  exeget- 
ical  theology,  interest  naturally  centres  about  the  very  complete  Introduction, 
where  the  author's  views  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  he  interprets  the 
book  are  most  fully  set  forth.  Here  he  first  discusses  the  title  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  and  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  sacred  canon.  An  analysis  of  the  contents 
follows,  the  general  division  being, that  usually  followed,  namely:  I.  An  Account 
of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  and  Settlement  of  the  Tribes  ;  II.  The  History  of  Is- 
lael  in  the  Days  of  the  Judges  ;  III.  The  two  episodes  of  Micah  and  his  idols  with 
the  Danite  emigration  and  worship,  and  the  incident  at  Gibeah  which  led  to  Ben- 
jamin's almost  complete  extermination.  The  history  of  the  judges  and  the  char- 
acter and  age  of  the  book  are  next  considered.  Here  Dr.  Moore  claims,  rightly, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  not  merely  to  interpret  the  history, 
and  explain,  upon  religious  principles,  why  such  evils  befell  Israel  in  the  days 
of  the  judges,  but  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  lesson  that  unfaithfulness  to 
Jehovah  is  always  punished  ;  that  whenever  Israel  falls  away  from  him,  he  with- 
draws his  protection,  and  leaves  it  defenceless  before  its  foes.  He  then  claims 
that  the  author's  purpose  is,  by  historical  examples,  to  warn  his  contemporaries 
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against  a  like  apostasy,  so  that  thus  his  purpose  is  not  historical,  but  religious. 
From  this,  however,  his  inference  that  these  lessons  were  specially  called  for,  and 
uttered  through  the  writing  of  this  book,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, is  hardly  warrantable.  The  sins  of  Israel  had  long  before  this  called  for  re- 
buke, and  there  had  long  before  this  arisen  numerous  prophets  of  the  Lord,  who 
were  as  fully  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  God  as  was  any  unknown  writer  of  the 
sixth  century  who  caught  his  inspiration  from  the  supposititous  Deuteronomic 
school  of  this  late  age.  In  the  exegesis  and  critical  study  of  individual  passages 
further  on  in  his  work.  Professor  Moore  seeks  to  substantiate  this  theory,  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  book  having  been  written  some  decades  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  by  a  study  of  the  vocabulary  and  style  of  the  book. 

In  the  study  of  the  sources  of  the  book,  our  author  accepts  the  theory  of  a 
'*  Deuteronomic  "  preface,  and  then  attributes  the  material  of  chapters  ii.  to  xvi. 
to  an  older  collection  of  tales  of  Israelite  heroes,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  '*a 
pre-Deuteronomic  Book  of  the  Histories  of  the  Judges. "  He  devotes  special  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  whether  this  pre-Deuteronomic  history  contained  other 
histories  than  those  culled  from  it  for  our  canonical  Book  of  Judges.  This  Dr. 
Moore  regards  as  a  question  of  importance  ;  and  after  some  labored  discussion,  he 
-concludes  that  this  older  book  was  of  the  seventh  century  B,  C,  perhaps  of  the 
times  of  Manasseh.  The  grave  conclusion  is  then  reached  that  by  '  *  the  discovery 
of  a  pre-Deuteronomic  collection"  the  question  as  to  the  sources  of  the  later  col- 
lection, our  Book  of  Judges,  is  pushed  back  one  step.  So  we  must  follow  Dr. 
Moore  as  he  analyzes  his  supposititous  pre-Deuteronomist  book,  and  plunges  into 
the  intricacies  of  its  composite  authorship.  We  would  fain  cry,  "  Give  us  a  rest." 
The  procession  of  writers  seems  endless,  and  we  become  bewildered  in  the  effort 
to  see  how  one  of  the  original  contributors  to  the  supposed  pre-Deuteronomist  history 
is  80  much  more  ancient,  an^  his  writings  of  so  much  greater  historical  worth,  than 
the  rest !  Dr.  Moore's  discovery  of  different  strata  in  the  book  is  as  ingenious  as  his 
analysis  of  supposititous  contributors.  He  traces  these  back  into  similar  strata  in 
the  Pentateuch,  coming  out  especially  strong  in  the  study  of  the  story  of  Micah 
and  the  Danites.  Of  the  account  of  the  Benjamite  episode  he  kindly  tells  us  that  the 
theory  that  it  is  entirely  unhistorical,  a  huge  theocratic  fiction  of  very  late  origin,  is  a 
mistake ;  that  ' '  the  basis  of  the  narrative  is  a  very  old  story,  having  an  obvious  affin- 
ity to  the  primary  stratum  in  chapters  xvii. ,  xviii. ,  .  .  .  overlaid  by  a  stratum  akin 
to  the  latest  additions  to  the  priestly  history  in  the  Hexateuch  and  then  to  the 
Chronicles."  "This  post-exilic  rifacimento,'^  he  tells  us,  "is  clearly  dependent 
upon  the  former  version,"  that  is,  the  critics'  "pre-Deuteronomic  history,"  and  is 
so  poor  a  reproduction,  in  conception  and  expression,  that  he  must  regard  it  as  a 
product  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  more  probably  than  of  the  fifth. 

The  author's  next  section,  dealing  with  the  composition  of  the  book,  is  based 
upon  the  critical  analysis  already  described,  and  need  not  be  further  shown.  His 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  chronology  of  the  book  is  better,  and  is  well 
worth  following. 

Of  the  details  of  the  commentary  proper  we  will  not  speak,  except  to  say  that 
various  apparent  discrepancies  can  better  be  accounted  for  on  simple  theories 
than  those  of  the  critic,  with  his  multiplicity  of  authorship  and  gaps  of  time  in 
the  writing.  The  whole  work  is  characterized  by  a  careful  study  and  application 
which  were  worthy  of  a  better  end  than  that  to  which  we  think  they  have  been 
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put;  and  in  no  work  which  we  have  examined  of  late  is  the  method  of  making 
conjectures,  and  then  dealing  with  them  as  though  they  were  facts,  more  marked 
than  in  this  volume. 

Sanday  and  Headlam's  "Romans." 
The  Inteknational  Ceitical  Commentaky.  A  Cbitical  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary ON  THE  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Bev.  William  Sanday, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  and  Bev.  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  8vo,  pp.  cxii.,  450.  $3.00  net.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  1895. 

For  the  simple  exploitation  of  the  higher  criticism  in  its  advanced  form,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  naturally  presents  but  little  opportunity.  That  ingenious 
little  brochure  of  Dr.  Mead's,  Bomans  Dissected,  of  a  few  years  ago,  derived  all 
its  satirical  force  from  this  fact.  The  authors  of  this  commentary,  therefore, 
preface  the  whole  with  the  statement  that  they  are  not  under  any  illusion 
as  to  the  value  of  their  contribution,  and  that  the  nearest  approach  to  any- 
thing distinctive  in  their  work  here  to  which  they  would  lay  claim  is  in  the 
distribution  of  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  effort  to  make  what  might  be  called 
an  historical  interpretation.  This  last  feature  is  justified  by  the  scope  of  the 
series  to  which  this  commentary  belongs,  a  fun"damental  idea  with  its  projectors 
being  the  exclusion  of  dogmatics,  as  far  as  possible.  The  authors'  special  effort 
is  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  epistle,  which  will  show,  as  well  as  grow  out  of, 
"its  true  position  in  time  and  place;  on  the  one  hand  in  relation  to  contemporary 
Jewish  thought,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  relation  to  the  growing  body  of  Chris- 
tian teaching." 

The  Introduction  discusses  the  usual  subjects,  and,  while  recognizing  certain 
difificulties  in  connection  with  the  last  chapter,  maintains  the  integrity  of  the 
epistle.  In  the  commentary,  "dogmatics"  could  scarcely  be  avoided,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  authors.  The  interpretation  will  be  found  to  be  sound,  and  to 
agree  with  the  usual  Augustinian  views  and  application  of  the  apostle's  writing. 
A  peculiar  feature  is  the  paraphrasing  of  the  several  sections,  as  they  are  treated 
in  such  form  as  to  bring  out  fully  the  apostle's  meaning. 

Jusseraud's  Literary  History  or  the  English  People. 
A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People.    By  J.  J.  Jusseraud.     Vol.  I. 

From  the  Origins  to  the  Renaissance.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

*'Many  histories  have  preceded  this  one,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface; 
*'and  many  others  will  come  after,"  but  "none  exactly  like  this,"  we  might  add,, 
"either  in  conception  or  in  execution."  Taine  has  given  us  a  history  of  English 
literature,  brilliant  in  plan  and  style,  but  misleading  both  as  to  facts  and  as  to 
philosophy.  Green  has  given  us  a  history  with  so  charming  an  admixture  of 
literary  criticism  that  lovers  of  literature  could  well  wish  that  he  had  written  the 
definitive  history  of  English  literature.  Ten  Brink's  wonderful  work,  cut  short  at 
the  Renaissance  by  the  author's  untimely  end,  will  long  be  the  scholar's  vade 
mecum  on  this  period  of  English  literature.    But  even  in  Kennedy's  excellent 
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translation  it  can  never  become  a  popular  book,  because  the  average  reader  cares 
very  little  for  scholarly  detail. 

M.  Jusseraud's  book  fills  a  niche  as  yet  unoccupied,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
While  avowedly  a  disciple  of  Taine  (p.  vi.,  Preface),  the  author  resembles  him 
chiefly  in  charm  of  style  and  luminousness  of  exposition.  His  conception  of  litera- 
ture is  juster  than  Taine's,  founded  as  the  latter's  was  upon  a  false  and  rather 
shallow  philosophy.  Further,  M.  Jesseraud's  book  is  the  outcome  of  pains- 
taking and  scholarly  investigation  of  the  latest  authorities.  It  is  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit  of  accuracy  that  inspired  Ten  Brink,  and  executed  with  that  marvelous 
sense  of  perspective  and  proportion  which  seems  to  be  a  special  gift  of  French 
genius. 

Further,  it  is  distinctive  in  that  it  happily  blends  the  salient  features  of  the 
history  and  the  literature  without  giving  undue  preponderance  to  either.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  history  with  literature  interwoven  into  it,  such  as  Green's,  nor 
a  history  of  literature  such  as  Taine's  and  Ten  Brink's,  but  a  literary  history — a 
history  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature,  and  embodying  only  so  much 
history  as  may  throw  immediate  light  upon  the  contemporary  literature. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  book  will  enable  us  to  understand  this 
better.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  volumes,  each  volume  being  "a complete  whole 
in  itself,  the  first  telling  the  literary  story  of  the  English  up  to  the  Renaissance; 
the  second  up  to  the  accession  of  King  Pope,  the  last  up  to  our  day."  So  far, 
only  the  first  has  appeared,  a  handsomely-printed  volume  of  543  pages,  includ- 
ing a  very  serviceable  index. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  three  books:  The  Origins  (to  1066);  The  French 
Invasion  (1066  to  Chaucer);  England  to  the  English  (from  Chaucer  to  the 
Renaissance). 

Nowhere,  within  so  limited  a  compass,  is  the  story  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
invested  with  so  much  charm.  We  fear  the  average  reader,  deluded  by  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  author's  style,  would  be  woefully  disappointed  if  he  were  to  dive 
into  the  dismal  depths  of  our  literature  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Valuable 
as  it  is  from  a  linguistic  and  historical  point  of  view,  the  few  passages  of  literary 
charm  in  the  extant  poetry  and  prose  would  scarcely  repay  the  literarian  for  the 
toil  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  a  somewhat  difficult  language. 

M.  Jusseraud  is  especially  interesting  when  he  contrasts  the  Keltic  and 
Teutonic  elements  that  enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  English  people.  For  a  long 
time,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Freeman  school,  it  was  the  fashion  to  ignore  or 
minimize  the  Keltic  element  in  English  character.  Now  the  tendency  is  rather 
in  the  other  direction.  In  fact,  Prof.  Baynes,  quoting  Green  and  Matthew  Arnold 
(Art.  Shakspere,  Ency.  Brit. ,  p.  740),  attributes  Shakspere's  wonderful  flights  of 
imagination  to  the  fact  that  Stratford  is  near  the  border-line  of  England  and 
Wales.    So  M.  Sandras  would  leave  to  the  English  very  little  of  Chaucer. 

M.  Jusseraud  is  very  happy  in  his  references  to  the  Keltic  influences  in  the 
formation  of  English  character.  "The  people  of  Gaul,"  said  Cato,  "have  two 
passions — to  fight  well  and  to  talk  cleverly.  To  this  race's  (Keltic)  intelligence 
and  curiosity  is  due,  with  all  its  advantages  and  drawbacks,  the  faculty  of  assimi- 
lation .  .  .  manifested  to  the  same  extent  by  no  other  race  in  Europe. "  (P.  9. ) 
But  the  Keltic  vivacity  and  poetic  color,  observable  even  in  the  oldest  Keltic  litera- 
ture (see  p.  17),  touched  but  slightly  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  who  remained 
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in  literature,  as  in  life,  "a  people  of  isolated  dwellings."  The  lightsome  Epicu- 
reanism of  the  Kelt  was  equally  repellant  to  the  stern  Teuton.  *' Madamoiselle," 
said  La  Mousse  to  the  future  Mme.  de  Grignan,  too  careful  of  her  beautiful  hands, 
"all  that  will  decay."  *'  Yes,  but  it  is  not  decayed  yet,"  answered  Mademoiselle 
de  Sevigne,  summing  up  in  a  single  word  the  philosophy  of  many  French  lives. 
(P.  57.)  It  was  not,  therefore,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  that  any  literary 
fusion  of  the  races  took  place.  They  intermarried,  but  a  more  powerful  fusing 
agent  was  needed.  This  came  in  1066,  through  the  Norman -French,  Teutonic  in 
descent,  Keltic  and  Latin  in  civilization. 

The  fusion  was  slow.  It  accomplished  nothing  less  than  the  coalescence  of 
three  literatures— English,  Latin,  and  French.  For  nearly  two  centuries  English 
suffered  an  eclipse.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  tongue  of  a  conquered 
people,  the  French  and  Latin  literatures  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies were  superior  in  volume  and  variety  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The 
main  features  of  the  mediasval  Latin  literatures  and  those  of  the  Anglo-French  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  Chapters  II.  and  III.  of  Book  II.  In  our  limited  space  we  can 
do  nothing  more  than  refer  to  these. 

The  temporary  submergence  of  English  literature  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  genius  lacked  flexibility,  variety,  perspective.  These  and  much 
else  came  from  intimate  contact  with  the  Anglo-French  for  three  centuries. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  writings  of  Richard  Rolle,  of  flampole,  the  Ancien 
Biwle,  and  the  Owl  and  Nightingale  are  the  only  productions  of  any  special  literary 
merit,  between  the  Norman  conquest  and  Chaucer,  the  abundant  literature  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  well-nigh  phenomenal.  A  new  life,  a  new  language,  a 
new  nation,  a  new  literature — all  confront  us  in  this  great  century  —each  the  pro- 
duct of  the  slow  evolution  of  forces  which  had  been  at  work  ever  since  the  con- 
quest. 

"In  nearly  every  respect,  thus,  the  Englishman  of  to-day  is  formed  and  re- 
ceives his  chief  features  under  the  Angevin  princes,  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  ^ 
practical,  adventurous,  a  lover  of  freedom,  a  great  traveller,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
an  excellent  sailor. "    (P.  266. ) 

"The  new  nation  had  its  poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer."  At  the  close  of  his  life, 
"Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  were  long  since  dead  ;  France  had  no  poet  of  renown  ; 
and  Chaucer  was,  without  comparison,  the  greatest  poet  of  Europe."    (P.  268.) 

The  author's  chapter  on  Chaucer  is  interesting  and  appreciative,  but  adds  no- 
thing to  our  knowledge  of  the  poet.  The  space  devoted  to  Troilus  and  Gressida  is 
excessive ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  we  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
condemn.    "  Toute  discussion  litteraire  revient  a  ceci:  j'ai  plus  de  gout  que  vous.'* 

Since  Lowell  called  Gower  the  "undertaker  of  the  mediaaval  legend,"  whose 
poems  have  all  the  "unnatural  length  and  hateful  gloss  of  a  coffin,"  it  has  been 
difficult  to  think  of  Chaucer's  friend  with  anything  but  impatience.  M.  Jusseraud 
deals  very  tenderly  with  him.  He  suffers  by  comparison  with  Chaucer.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  Gower,  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  did 
not  rate  him  low.  Witness  Shakspere's  Pericles,  and  Caxton's  reprint  of  Gonfessia 
Amantis. 

The  chapter  on  Langland  is  thoroughly  admirable,  and  shows  evidence  of  the 
profound  study  which  our  author  had  already  made  of  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man.   The  treatment  of  Wiclif  is  jejune  and  unappreciative  in  comparison  with 
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the  enthusiastic  and  scholarly  chapter  on  the  *  *  dreamer  of  the  Malvern  Hills. " 
An  interesting  statement  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  Wiclif  and  his  work  de- 
serves citation.  After  stating  the  well-known  influence  of  the  Wiclifite  doctrines 
upon  John  Hus  and  his  followers,  the  author  adds:  "But  the  doctrine  [that  is,  of 
Wiclif  and  Hus]  survived ;  it  was  adopted  with  modifications  by  the  Taborites  and 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Wcddenses  [italics  ours] ;  the 
same  Moravian  Brethren  who,  owing  to  equally  singular  vicissitudes,  were  to  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  English  religious  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century— the  Wesley  an  movement.  In  spite  of  differences  in  their  doctrines,  the 
Moravian  Brethren  and  the  Hussites  stand  as  a  connecting  link  between  Wesley 
and  Wiclif."  These  remarkable  statements  the  author  supports  by  citations  from 
Poole's  Wiclif,  Loserth's  Hus  and  Wiclif,  and  Wesley's  Journal.  If  true,  one  of 
the  cherished  tenets  of  high-church  Presbyterians — the  antiquity  of  the  Walden- 
sian  Church — must  be  surrendered. 

The  chapter  on  the  drama  is  unsatisfactory.  The  introductory  chapter  to 
Pollard's  Miracle  Plays  and  Miss  Bates's  Religious  Drama  give  more  adequate,  as 
well  as  more  appreciative,  views  of  this  interesting  subject. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  the  author  places 
at  the  year  1453,  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Volume  I.  comes  to  an  end. 

Many  points  of  interest  have,  of  course,  been  passed  by  without  even  a  mere 
mention.  Even  the  pseudo-Mandeville,  now  known  to  have  been  Jean  de  Bour- 
gogne,  a  physician,  who  died  at  Liege  in  1372  (p.  407),  has  been  omitted. 

The  temptation  to  note  more  points  of  interest  is  very  great.  The  author  is 
so  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  subject  that  he  gives  fresh  zest  even  to  time-worn 
topics.  "What  excuse  can  be  found,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "when  so  many 
have  written,  and  so  well,  too  ?  .  .  .  I  might,  perhaps,  allege  a  variety  of  reasons, 
but  the  true  one  is,  ...  I  did  this  because  I  could  not  help  it,  I  loved  it  so." 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  style  is  charming.  Few  literary  histories  contain  so 
many  sparkling,  quotable  epigrams.  '  'Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  like  the  river  Saone ; 
one  doubts  which  way  it  flows."  (P.  39.)  "On  the  lips  of  the  conquerors  of 
Hastings  odes  have  become  cAansoTW. "  (P.  146.)  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  on  English  literature,  he  says,  page  204:  "The  first  duty  of  a 
master  is  to  impose  silence  on  his  pupils,  and  this  the  conquerors  did  not  fail  to 
do.  There  was  silence  for  a  humdred  years. "  Epigram  is  dangerous  here.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  went  on  its  weary  way  until  the  year  1154.  Again:  '*  The 
English  spring  is  mixed  with  winter,  and  the  French  with  summer;  England  sings 
the  verses  of  May,  remembering  April;  France  sings  them  looking  forward  to 
June. "  Apropos  of  present  African  complications,  this  quotation  from  Froissart  is 
excellent:  "The  English  do  not  observe  treaties  faithfully,  because  they  do  not 
understand  French ;  and  '  one  does  not  know  how  to  force  a  thing  into  their  heads 
unless  it  be  all  to  their  advantage.'  "  Speaking  of  Lydgate's  De  Vega-like  literary 
fecundity,  he  says:  ' '  Nothing  but  death  could  stop  him  ;  and  his  last  poem  being 
of  1446,  his  biographers  have  unanimously  concluded  that  he  must  have  died  in 
that  year." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  M.  Jusseraud's  pithy  sayings,  selected  at  random. 
They  come  upon  us  always  as  pleasant  surprises,  and  help  to  lighten  up  the  dryest 
of  subjects. 
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We  shall  look  forward  impatiently  to  the  publication  of  the  author's  second 
volume,  which  includes  our  literary  history  from  the  Renaissance  to  Pope. 

W.  S.  CUEBELL. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Cabeera's  Cuba  and  the  Cubans. 
Cuba  and  the  Cubans.    By  Raimundo  Cabrera.    Author  of  ''Mis  Buenos 
Tiempos,''  *'  Los  Estados  Unidos"  '' Impresiones  de  Viaje,  Etc.,  Etc.  Member 
of  the  Bar  of  Cuba,    Ex-Provincial  Deputy.    Member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cuban  Autonomist  Party,  Etc.     Translated  from  tlie  Eighth 
Spanish  Edition  of  ' '  Cuba  Y  Sus  Jueces. "    By  Laura  Ouiteras.  Illustrated 
with  91  Line  Engravings  of  Portraits  and  Localities;  32  Phototype  Portraits 
and  Views,  and  a  Detailed  Map  of  the  Island.    Revised  and  Edited  by  Louis 
Edward  Levy,  and  Compiled  with  a  Supplementary  Appendix  by  the  Editor. 
Philadelphia :  The  Levytype  Company.    1896.    Pp.450.    Cloth,  $1.50. 
The  pending  conflict  on  our  neighboring  island  has  awakened  the  inquiry  in 
numerous  quarters  as  to  where  one  will  find  an  authentic  account  of  the  situation 
there,  and  of  the  conditions  and  events  leading  up  to  the  present  condition  of 
affairs.    A  calm  and  dispassionate  statement  of  the  social,  religious,  moral,  and 
political  condition  of  that  now  unhappy  isle,  rather  than  a  partisan  view,  is  what 
has  been  specially  needed.    In  the  work  before  us,  a  translation  of  the  eighth 
edition  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  nine  years  ago,  this  desideratum  is  met. 
Having  been  written  before  the  present  contest  began,  it  has  not  been  influenced 
by  the  special  developments  or  rancors  of  this  conflict.    Its  wide  circulation,  from 
its  earliest  appearance,  shows  how  fully  it  has  met  the  popular  desire. 

The  author  writes  from  the  vantage-ground  of  an  acknowledged  leadership  of 
the  Autonomist  party  of  Cuba,  He  was  largely  engaged  in  the  effort  to  secure 
from  the  mother  country  those  reforms,  the  postponement  or  refusal  of  which  has 
led  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  In  thus  voicing  the  demands  of  the  people 
he  was  in  accord  with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Spain,  and  in  accord  with 
the  principles  which  Spain  herself  acknowledged  but  failed  to  put  in  force. 
Administrative  reforms  and  a  larger  measure  of  self-government  have  been  the 
demands  of  the  Cubans  and  the  promise  of  Spain.  It  is  not  in  the  lurid  light  of 
war  that  the  ground  for  these  can  be  properly  seen,  and  hence  the  special  value 
just  now,  when  sympathies  rather  than  reason  hold  sway,  of  a  work  written  under 
auspices  and  amidst  circumstances  surrounding  the  people  prior  to  the  present 
outbreak,  though  intimately  associated  with  it  as  cause. 

Senor  Cabrera  traces  the  geographical,  historical,  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Cuba  and  its  people.  Its  journalists,  literature,  art,  judicial 
system,  religion,  local  government,  industries,  and  resources  are  fully  set  forth 
and  well  illustrated.  The  whole  work  forms  not  only  an  interesting  page  in  his- 
tory, but  a  powerful  plea  for  autonomy,  as  the  only  solution  of  the  many  problems 
by  which  the  people  are  confronted. 

The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated,  and  will  be  found  interesting 
to  young  as  well  as  old.  The  author's  style,  happily  preserved  by  the  translator, 
is  clear  and  simple,  but  full  of  vigor. 
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Inteoduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  F.  Godet,  D.  D.,  Profemr  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  Independent  Ghurch  of  Neuchatel.  Particular  Introduction. 
I.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  William 
Affleck,  B.  D.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.,  621.  i|450  net.  New  York  :  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1894. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  presents  here  the  fruit  of  forty  years'  teaching. 
He  apologizes  for  departing  from  the  usual  method  of  giving  first  general  and 
then  afterwards  special  introduction,  on  the  ground  that  at  his  age  he  feels  himself 
unequal  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  both  successfully.  He  presents  with  frank- 
ness and  fidelity  and  discusses  with  impartiality  the  views  which  he  differs  from, 
but  holds  that  however  much  one  may  begin  a  study  with  absolute  neutrality  one 
cannot  finish  it  without  having  one's  own  views.  He  maintains  that  there  is  a 
true  science  of  criticism,  but  urges  that  the  church  must  not  wait  till  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  critical  science  can  agree  on  the  authenticity  and  normative  authority 
of  this  or  that  book.  She  must  not  commit  the  keys  of  her  fortress  to  the  keeping 
of  the  chief  of  the  hostile  army.  His  plan  in  the  volume  before  us  is  to  consider 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  their  chronological  order.  Preparatory  to  this,  he  gives 
an  outline  of  Paul's  career.  He  gives  thirteen  as  the  number  of  Paul's  Epistles. 
Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  says  that  he  cannot  say  more  than  that  if  it  did 
not  come  from  the  Apostle  Paul  it  came  at  least  from  the  circle  of  his  companions  in 
labor.  He  gives  unusually  full  comment  on  the  contents  of  each  epistle,  the 
interpretation  turning  largely  upon  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  special  introduc- 
tion. As  in  all  his  other  writings,  the  ability  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  earnest 
spirit,  of  the  author  shine  out  on  almost  every  page. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.  A., 
Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge;  and  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D., 
Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  With  a  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation by  the  Kev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Kevealed  Theology 
in  Yale  College.  People's  Edition.  Bvo,  pp.  1015.  Hartford,  Conn.  :  S.  S. 
Scranton  &  Co.  1896. 

A  Dictionaky  of  the  Bible.  Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography, 
and  Natural  History.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps,  Engraved  ex- 
pressly for  this  work.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  Classical  Examiner  of  the 
University  of  London.  8vo,  pp.  1024.  Hartford,  Conn.:  S.  S.  Scranton  & 
Co.  1896. 

Our  sole  object  in  naming  these  volumes,  unrevised  editions  of  works  so  long 
and  widely  known,  and  everywhere  so  favorably  known,  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  exceptionally  low  price  at  which  they  can  be  purchased.  We 
<30uld  scarcely  believe  it  when  the  publishers  offered  them  at  eighty  cents  each ; 
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but  so  it  is,  as  many  students  and  ministers  have  found  ;  at  this  rate  no  one  need 
be  without  them,  and  they  are  indispensable.  "  Conybeare  and  Howson"  will 
never  be  displaced  by  Farrar,  or  Geikie,  or  Stalker,  or  Kamsay.  The  more  we 
study  the  various  lives  of  Paul,  the  more  satisfaction  do  we  find  in  turning  back  to 
this  one.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Smith's  abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
These  two  works  will  easily  claim  a  place  in  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  every  min- 
ister or  theological  student. 

Biblical  Epochs.  By  Rev.  Burdett  Hart.,  D.  D.,  Author  of  Aspects  of  Christ 
Studies  of  the  Model  Life,''  ''Aspects  of  Heaven  "  etc.  12mo,  pp.  224.  $1.00. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath- School  Work. 
1896. 

The  author  here  divides  and  studies  human  history,  as  set  forth  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  nine  great  epochs,  the  Paradisean,  the  Antediluvian,  the  Patriarchal, 
the  Mosaic,  the  Prophetic,  the  Messianic,  the  Apostolic,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Millennial.  He  is  devout  and  reverent  in  his  attitude  towards  the  word  of 
God.  The  book  is  more  spiritual  and  practical  than  scientific,  and  the  lessons 
from  the  events  recorded  are  brought  out  with  special  fulness.  In  his  discussion 
of  the  Millennial  Epoch,  he  adopts  that  view  as  the  more  just  and  scriptural  which 
holds  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  through  the  agencies  which  have  been  and  are 
being  employed,  shall  at  length  become  universally  prevalent,  and  that  then  for  a 
long  period  he  shall  exercise  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  race,  not  that  all  souls 
will  be  converted,  but  so  that,  in  a  general  way,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  world  is 
converted. 

A  Translation  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  With  an  Occasional  Brief  Note  Intro- 
duced. By  Benjamin  Douglas,  of  Santa  Barbara,  California.  12mo,  pp. 
115.  60  cts.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Company. 
1896. 

As  one  may  judge  from  the  Preface,  this  translation  has  been  made  chiefly  in 
the  interest  of  the  author's  belief  in  the  pre-millennial  coming  and  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  He  declares  all  translations  by  companies  of  men  to  be 
compromises.  He  maintains  that  the  prevalent  method  of  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  is  mystical  and  spiritualistic,  and  a  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages  He  finds 
that  reputed  scholars,  translators,  failing  to  catch  the  prophets'  idea,  or  unwilling 
to  believe  it,  have  substituted  for  the  person  the  thing,  the  neuter  for  the  mascu- 
line, the  plural  for  the  singular,  and  prophecies  that  are  yet  future  for  those 
already  fulfilled.  He  is  horrified  at  the  infrequent  preaching  of  the  second  advent 
of  Christ.  These  and  such  like  expressions  will  show  the  reader  what  to  expect  in 
the  translation  which  follows. 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and  Literature,  Hackney  and  New 
Colleges.    Cloth,  75  cts.    12  mo,  pp.  218.    New  York:  Thomas  Whitaker. 
Our  readers  are  familiar  with  Prof esssor  Bennett's  critical  views,  from  reviews 
of  his  contributions  to  the  Expositor's  Bible.    They  will  not  be  surprised,  then,  to 
learn  that  in  this  work,  admirable  though  it  is  in  spirit  and  somewhat  sounder  in  the 
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exposition  of  the  prophet's  relation  to  sacrifices  than  some  of  his  masters,  there  is 
an  adaptation  of  his  interpretation,  nay,  an  adjustment  of  the  word  of  God  itself, 
to  the  hypotheses  of  modern  criticism.  We  can  see  but  little  ground  for  accept- 
ing as  true  any  theology  which  may  be  derived  from  a  fraudulent  book.  If  tha 
Pentateuch,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  Judges,  be  Hilkiah's  books,  or  Josiah's  only,  or 
were  enlarged  and  re-edited  in  their  day,  we  see  little  reliance  to  be  placed  upon 
any  claims  which  the  Bible  may  make. 

SEIiECTIONS   FROM   THE   PsALTER — FOR  UsE  IN   THE  SERVICES  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  R.  Graven,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  and  the  Rev.  Louis 
F.  Benson.  Pp.  109.  30  cts.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
tion  and  Sabbath-bchool  Work.  1896. 

The  book  is  very  clearly  printed,  and  daintily  bound,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  those  who  think  our  old-fashioned  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  too 
"bald,"  and  who  would  introduce  responsive  reading.  It  is  so  arranged,  by  bold- 
face numbers  opposite  alternate  verses,  that  the  devout  worshipper  may  look  off 
when  the  minister  reads  and  yet  see  just  where  to  fall  in  when  the  people's  turn 
comes.  It  thus  ingeniously  reduces  one  evil  result  of  inattention  to  a  minimum. 
We  must  confess  that  we  would  prefer  our  Bibles,  if  we  must  have  the  responsive 
reading  or  service,  and  not  a  selected  Psalter. 

New  Testament  Conversions — Their  Manifoldness.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Charles  Roberts,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  12mo,  pp.  176.  75  cts.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work.  1896. 
Eleven  sermons,  on  as  many  different  instances  of  conversion  named  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  of  Andrew  and  John,  Zaccheus,  Bartimeus,  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  the  de- 
moniac of  Gadara,  the  malefactor  on  the  cross,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  Cornelius, 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  The  preacher's  purpose  is  to  show  New  Testament  instances 
which  will  be  of  comfort  and  instruction  to  those  who  are  sometimes  perplexed 
about  the  matter  of  their  personal  faith  and  who  anxiously  inquire,  ' '  Am  I  his  or 
am  I  not  ?  "  The  collection  is  divided  into  four  groups  or  classes,  according  to 
peculiarities  common  to  the  members  of  each.  The  first  is  of  those  who  have 
been  religiously  reared  but  differently  situated  in  after  life.  The  second  is  of 
certain  women,  representing  different  associations  and  peoples.  The  third  is  of 
two  men,  one  of  whom  was  wrecked  in  body  and  mind  by  a  dissipated  life,  and 
the  other  the  dying  malefactor.  The  fourth  is  of  men  who  were  prominent  in 
society  and  the  world,  one  being  the  prime  minister  of  a  monarch,  another  a 
member  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  another  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age.  The 
sermons  are  practical  and  full  of  helpfulness,  and  withal  glowing  with  fervor  and 
spirituality. 

The  Master's  Indwelling.  By  Rev.  Andreio  Murray.  12mo,  pp.  180.  Cloth, 
75  cts.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Company.  1896. 
The  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Murray  to  this  country,  and  the  uplifting  and  in- 
structive services  which  he  held  in  many  places,  invest  his  writings  with  peculiar 
interest.  This  interest  will  be  enhanced  in  the  case  of  the  present  book  by  the 
fact  that  its  contents  are  the  discourses,  in  substance,  which  he  delivered  at  the 
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Northfield  Conference,  in  1895.  Like  all  his  other  writings,  which  are  among  the 
best  devotional  works  extant,  this  little  volume  of  discourses  is  full  of  spiritual 
fervor,  evangelical  and  helpful.  Among  the  subjects  presented  with  such  unction 
are.  Waiting  on  God,  The  Kingdom  First,  The  Complete  Surrender,  Joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  The  Source  of  Power  in  Prayer. 

'Through  the  Eternal  Spirit.  A  Biblical  Study  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  James 
Elder  Gumming,  D.  D.  12rao,  pp.  316.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.  1896. 

It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  healthful  sign  that  there  has  been  such  an  increase  of 
late  in  the  stud}'  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  divinity,  personality,  work, 
etc.  Not  fewer  than  four  treatises  have  come  to  our  hands  within  the  past  few 
months  on  this  one  subject.  Dr.  Vaughan's  and  Dr.  Gordon's  works  are  already 
well  known  and  widely  read.  The  present  volume  begins  with  a  cordial,  appre- 
ciative, prefatory  note  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  of  London.  The  author  then  declares 
his  purpose  to  be  to  supplement  the  many  other  works  which  have  appeared  by 
one  which  will  be  less  fragmentary  in  treatment,  and  following  a  more  definite 
method.  He  proposes  to  present  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture  in  a  short  com- 
pass, and  in  a  clear  and  methodical  order,  with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  means 
whereby  the  reader  may  test  the  accuracy  of  all  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
author  also,  and  form  his  own  judgment.  The  first  two  chapters  give  us  a  literal 
repetition  of  every  passage  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  subject.  He  pleads  for  a  fuller  study  and  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  following  chapters  he  gives  comments  on  and 
inferences  from  the  passages  cited.  The  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Godhead,  to 
the  Messiah,  to  inspiration,  to  regeneration,  and  other  like  topics,  are  then  dwelt 
upon.  Several  appendices,  an  index  of  subjects,  and  a  very  full  index  of  the  pass- 
ages cited  from  the  Scriptures  are  added,  and  give  fulness  to  this  excellent  work. 
The  author  disclaims  any  theological  purpose  or  method,  and  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject in  an  unscientific,  but  very  earnest  and  practical,  manner. 

The  Manifold  Ministry  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Pitzer^  T).  D. , 
Author  of  '■^Ecce  Deus  Homo" ;  '•^Ghrist  the  Teacher'^;  '"'■The  New  Life,  Not 
the  Higher  Life.'"  12mo,  pp.  62.  Price,  25  cts.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work.  1895. 

In  this  delightful  monograph  the  beloved  Washington  pastor  treats  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  ministry,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  in  creation,  in  providence,  to  the 
Son  of  man,  the  Mediator,  to  the  writers  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to  believers  as 
individuals,  to  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  the  world.  On  all  these 
topics  the  writer  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  Each  is  unfolded  clearly  and 
scripturally,  and  would  make  an  excellent  basis  for  an  elaborate  discourse.  The 
booklet  would  be  an  admirable  one  to  use  at  services  held  by  our  elders  in  the 
absence  of  the  pastor. 

-Sabbath  and  Sunday.  By  William  DeLoss  Love,  D.  D. ,  Author  of '  'Saint  Paul 
and  Woman,"  etc.  12mo,  pp.  325.  $1.25.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.  1896. 

This  volume  is  a  republication,  with  revision  and  additions,  of  a  series  of  arti- 
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cles  which  appeared  in  1879  to  1881  in  BihlioVieca  Sacra.  It  is  a  most  complete 
discussion,  from  the  orthodox  and  conservative  standpoint,  of  the  Sabbath  ques- 
tion, and  a  setting  forth  of  the  grounds  and  historic  proof  of  the  change  from  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  together  with  the  unchanged  obligation  to 
observe  the  day  according  to  God's  appointment.  The  book  is  specially  valuable 
for  the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  it  collects  from  the  best  attainable  witnesses, 
from  the  Bible  to  eminent  men  of  modern  times. 

Divine  Sovereignty  and  Human  Fbeedom.  By  Bev.  John  T.  Duffield,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  12mo,  pp.  20.  Price,  15  cts.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work.  1896. 

We  confess  to  some  disappointment  on  reading  this  most  readable  and  ad- 
mirable discourse.  The  disappointment,  however,  is  only  in  the  title,  which  is 
entirely  inappropriate  to  the  body  of  the  discussion,  which  is  more  upon  Pilate's 
question,  "What  is  truth?"  than  upon  any  other  subject,  with  the  conclusion 
or  answer  that  whatever  is  distinctly  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  however  hard  to 
be  understood,  shoiild  be  received  with  unquestioning  faith,  and  allowed  its  due 
influence  on  the  heart  and  life.  This  principle,  which  is  well  set  forth  and  admir- 
ably proved,  is  then  applied  to  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  some  minds  between 
the  principles  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  freedom,  as  well  as  to  other  diffi- 
culties. 

Laws  Relating  to  Religious  Corporations  Being  a  Collection  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  the  Several  States  and  Territories  for  the  Incorporation  and  Man- 
agement of  Churches,  Religious  Societies,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  etc.,  with 
References  to  Special  Legislation  Pertaining  to  Denominational  Churches. 
By  William  Henry  Roberts,  D.  D.,  LL.  B.  8vo,  pp.  Ixvi.,  591.  $3.00  net; 
law  calf,  $4.00  net.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work.  1896. 

The  sub-title  of  this  work  explains  its  character  and  purpose  sufficiently.  The 
volume  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  appointed  in  1892,  in  answer  to  overtures  from  thirty  or  more  Presby- 
teries, to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  subject  of  church  temporalities,  and 
which  was  directed,  a  year  later,  "to  have  made  a  satisfactory  collection  and  di- 
gest of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  connected  with  the  management  of  church 
property."  After  compiling  these  laws,  the  committee  entrusted  the  completion 
of  the  work,  in  classification,  making  a  digest  of  them,  etc.,  to  Dr.  Roberts,  the 
Assembly's  Stated  Clerk  The  Introduction  deals  with  certain  general  principles 
touching  the  relation  between  church  and  state  in  the  United  States ;  the  relations 
of  churches  to  the  corporations  which  hold  their  property ;  the  organization  of  re- 
ligious corporations;  the  decisions  of  judicial  courts  as  to  rights  in  church  pro- 
perty, and  the  relations  of  spiritual  officers  of  a  church  to  the  trustees.  In  dealing 
with  these  subjects  the  compiler  has  specially  in  view  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  the  land.  Forty-four  pages  of  the  work  comprise  a  syllabus  of  laws  by  States. 
This  syllabus,  together  with  a  most  copious  index,  makes  the  volume  thoroughly 
practical  and  useful.  Together  they  form  a  cross-index,  chiefly  by  States  and 
subjects,  which  makes  the  entire  contents  available,  and  any  topic  readily  found. 
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and  traced.  The  volume,  well  printed  and  bound,  will  take  its  place  at  once  as  a 
standard  work  of  reference  on  all  matters  in  our  churches  pertaining  to  the  laws 
under  which  we  live. 

The  Preacher  and  His  Place.    The  Lyman-Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching,  De- 
livered at  Yale  University  in  the  Month  of  February,  1895.    By  David  H. 
Oreer,  D.  D. ,  Rector  of  Saint  Bartliolomew's  Church,  New  York  Oity.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1895.    12mo,  pp.  263.    $1  25. 
The  first  of  these  eight  lectures  is  entitled  '*  The  Preacher  and  the  Past."  It 
is  suggestive  and  helpful,  but  with  a  somewhat  too  strong  trace  of  disparagement 
of  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  too  bold  an  assertion  of  the  progressiveness  of  di- 
vine truth  and  the  knowledge  of  it.    The  creeds  and  symbols  of  the  past  are  to  be 
treasured,  but  largely  in  a  monumental  way,  not  as  expressive  of  present-day  be- 
liefs.   The  other  lectures  have  in  them  fewer  objectionable  ideas,  and  are  very 
practical,  clearly  and  happily  expressed,  and  well  illustrated.    The  subjects  are  ; 
"The  Preacher  and  the  Present";  "The  Preacher  and  his  Message'';  "The 
Preacher  and  Other  Messages " ;  "The  Preacher  Preparing  his  Message";  "The 
Preacher  and  the  Parish  " ;  "  The  Preacher  Making  the  Most  of  Himself. "   In  the 
lecture  on  "The  Preacher  and  Other  Messages  "he  makes  a  plea  for  the  truth 
which  lies  outside  of  the  Bible  and  maintains  that  it,  too,  is  of  divine  revelation, 
only  differing  from  what  is  usually  regarded  as  revealed  in  the  method  of  revela- 
tion.   There  is  almost  too  much  yielding,  throughout  the  series,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

Heroes  of  the  South  Seas.  By  Martha  Burr  Banks,  author  of  "  TJie  Children's 
Summer"  etc.  12mo,  pp.  220.  $1.25.  New  York:  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. 1896. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  account  of  missionary  operations  and  missionary 
workers  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  materials  for  the  book  were  gathered  from 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Mmiorn,  Missionary  Review  of  the  Worlds  Life  of  John  G. 
Baton  ^  and  other  periodicals  and  books  and  papers  with  which  most  of  our 
readers  are  familiar. 

The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies.    By  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Fellow,  etc.,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin;  Hon.  Fellow  of  Queen*s  College,  Oxford;  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
tlie  Redeemer ;  author  of  "  The  Greek  World  Under  Roman  Sway,'^  etc.  8vo, 
pp.  533.    Cloth,  $3.50.    London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
The  Egypto-Macedonian  period  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  fertile 
of  all  the  periods  of  inter-Biblical  history.    The  developments  begun  and  con- 
tinued during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  Expectation  and  Desire  of  all  nations.    In  many  respects,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was,  all  unconsciously,  one  of  the  greatest  missionaries  of  ante- 
Christian  days  and  of  anti-Christian  characters.    This  period  is  usually  obscured, 
however,  by  the  great  interest  that  attaches  to  the  earlier  Egyptian  civilization 
and  history.    The  fact,  too,  that  the  developments  of  this  period  were,  in  their 
origin,  foreign  to  Egypt,  has  diverted  attention  from  centuries  of  the  most  im- 
portant events.    Professor  Mahaffy  has  presented  his  subject  well.     He  is 
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iihoroughly  versed  in  the  monumental  testimony,  papyri,  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation.  This  work  will  be  found  of  great  value,  as  well  as  of  interest. 

The  Keligions  of  India.  By  Edward  WasJiburn  Hopkins,  Ph.  B.  (Leipsic), 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  8vo, 
pp.  xix.,  612.  $1.85.  Boston  and  London :  Ginn  &  Company.  1895. 
This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series  entitled  ' '  Handbooks  on  the  History  of 
Beligions,"  to  be  published  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Professor  Morris 
Jastrow,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  series  springs  from  the  recog- 
nized increase  of  interest  and  progress  in  the  historical  study  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world,  and  is  designed  to  exclude  rigidly  all  polemical  discus?>ion,  and  view 
the  subject  exclusively  from  the  historical  side.  We  regret  to  say  that  for  the 
present  the  series  ^vill  be  confined,  so  the  publishers  inform  us,  to  the  ancient  and 
non-Christian  religions.  For  the  past  few  years  we  have  surely  had  enough  of 
these.  It  is  proposed  to  begin  each  volume  with  an  introductory  chapter  setting 
forth  the  sources  for  the  study,  to  be  followed  by  sections  on  the  land  and  people 
under  consideration,  and  this  in  turn  followed  by  a  division  which  will  be,  as  it 
were,  the  kernel  of  the  book,  embodying  a  full  exposition  of  the  beliefs  and 
rites,  the  religions,  art  and  literature,  set  forth  in  each  case  in  the  manner  beat 
adapted  to  the  religion  in  question.  Such  is  the  publishers'  announcement.  The 
editor  also  adds  that  another  division  or  section  will  furnish  a  general  estimate  of 
the  religion,  its  history,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  others. 

This  first  contribution  to  the  series  is  able  and  scholarly,  showing  great 
research  and  painstaking  investigation.  It  follows  the  outline  indicated  above, 
as  to  general  method,  but  not  as  closely  as  the  impartial  historian  should  follow 
it.  The  author  appears  to  be  too  ready  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  faiths  he  describes.  For  instance,  he  concludes  his  section  on 
the  Methods  of  Interpretation  with  these  significant  words :  "To  set  one's  self  in 
the  mental  sphere  of  Vedic  seers,  as  far  as  possible  to  think  their  thoughts,  to 
love,  fear,  and  admire  with  them — this  is  the  necessary  beginning  of  intimacy, 
which  precedes  the  appreciation  that  gives  understanding. "  His  estimate  of  the 
Keligions  of  India,  given  very  briefly  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  reflects  this 
same  spirit.  There  is  manifest  in  it  a  decided  glorification  of  the  Hindu  theoretical 
faiths,  and  a  disparagement  of  Christian  missionary  effort,  at  least  until  that  mis- 
sionary effort  become  disencumbered  of  all  its  dogmatic  instruction  and  be  re- 
duced to  a  simple  appeal  to  the  ethical  code  of  these  old  faiths.  His  conclusion 
is  that  the  strength  of  Christian  teaching  in  India  lies  in  uniting  with  the  morality 
which  Brahmanism,  unsectarian  Hinduism,  the  Jain  heretics  and  others  taught 
before  Christianity  existed  and  which  they  developed  without  Christian  aid,  the 
practical  altruism  which  was  taught  by  Christ! 

The  Gospel  of  Buddha,  According  to  Old  Records.  Told  by  Paul  Cams.  Fourth 
Revised  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  xvi.,  275.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  35  cts.  Chicago: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1896. 

The  compiler  disclaims  any  attempt  in  this  volume  to  popularize  the  Buddhist 
religious  teachings.  As  a  representative  of  the  school  of  monism,  he  finds  in 
Buddhism  monistic  teachings.  This,  we  take  it,  is  largely  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  publication  of  this  book.  Its  spirit,  however,  is  manifest.  The  compiler  is 
at  war  with  the  churches  and  with  Christianity. 
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Pushing  to  the  Front  ;  or,  Success  Under  Difficulties.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden, 
Illustrated  with  Twenty-four  Portraits  of  Eminent  Persons.  8vo,  pp.  416. 
$1.50.    Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  1896. 

Architects  of  Fate  ;  or,  Steps  to  Success  and  Power.  By  the  Same  Author. 
Thirty-two  Illustrations.    $1.50.    The  Same  Publishers. 

The  author  need  not  apologize  for  adding  these  books  to  the  literature  of  the 
world.  They  may  not  be  original,  indeed,  but  they  have  that  quality  which  they 
themselves  declare  to  be  better  than  genius,  namely,  tact.  They  are  designed  for 
the  inspiration  and  encouragement  of  all  who  are  struggling  for  a  higher  and  more 
useful  career.  The  suggestions  savor,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  world,  and  too 
little  stress  is  laid  upon  Christian  faith  as  the  fountain  of  all  true  character.  And 
here  and  there  we  find  a  fly  that  spoils  the  ointment.  It  adds  no  strength  to  the 
books  when  the  author  attributes  Calvin's  writings  and  doctrines  to  the  malady  of 
dyspepsia.  The  books  are  full  of  examples,  illustrating  from  actual  history  and 
experience  the  teachings  which  are  given.  They  lay  the  greatest  possible  stress 
upon  the  principle  that  character  is  the  secret  of  all  true  success. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.    By  Frederic  W. 

Farrar^  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Ganterhury,  Author  of  ''^Darkness  and  Baim^'"  etc. 

8vo,  pp.  xiv.,  593.    New  York  and  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

All  the  wealth  of  learning  and  beauty  of  style  of  the  distinguished  author  are 
drawn  upon  in  this  wonderful  volume.  He  deals  with  an  age  of  growing  darkness 
in  the  church,  when  the  clouds  were  gathering  thick  and  fast  and  already  pouring 
forth  some  of  their  fury  which,  but  little  later,  rent  the  church  and  swept  it  into  the 
abysses  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  book  is  a  recountal  of  the  events  occurring  in 
Chrysostom's  day,  or  connected  with  his  times,  and  is  a  defence  of  that  great 
patriarch's  character  and  life.  The  facts  are  woven  together,  not  always  as  the 
author  himself  disclaims  attempting  to  do,  in  chronological  order,  in  the  form  of 
a  connected  story,  the  warp  of  the  web  being  just  enough  discernible  to  hold  the 
weft  together,  and  the  whole  combining  to  give  even  the  ordinary  reader  a  great 
chapter  in  ecclesiastical  history  that  will  well  be  worth  the  interesting  study.  We 
could  wish  that  the  distinguished  author  had  not  here  and  there  strode  upon  such 
high  stilts,  and  that  the  printers  had  avoided  many  typographical  errors  in  a  work 
so  richly  deserving  the  extremest  care,  and  in  many  respects  so  handsomely  printed 
and  bound. 

As  Queer  as  She  Could  Be.  By  Jessie  E.  Wright.  12mo,  pp.  255.  Price,  $1.25. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work. 
1895. 

This  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  delightfully  interesting  and  enter- 
taining books  for  children,  for  either  Sunday,  or  week  day,  that  we  have  ever 
read.  It  sparkles  with  brightness  and  humor,  is  full  of  movement,  and  inculcates 
correct  principles.    It  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is  captivating. 

His  Great  Ambition.    By  Anna  F.  Heckman.    12mo,  pp.  317.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work.  1895. 
While  by  no  means  as  attractive  as  the  last-named  book,  this  publication  for 
young  people  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  may  be  safely  added  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  library,  or  placed  in  the  home.    It  is  thoroughly  good. 
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NO.  38.— OCTOBER,  1896. 


I.   THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SEMINAEY 
CUKEICULUM.' 

I  AM  disposed  to  look  upon  the  subject  the  discussion  of  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  open,  as  a  practical  rather  than  as  a  purely 
theoretical  one.  One  result  of  this  mode  of  looking  at  it  will  be 
that  we  shall  approach  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  existing 
institutions,  and  ask,  not  what  *  ohe  ideal  curriculum  for  theologi- 
cal study,  but  what  is  the  ideal  and  what  the  practicable  curriculum 
for  such  institutions  as  our  theological  seminaries  actually  are. 

The  fundamental  facts  here,  I  take  it,  are  three. 

(1),  Our  theological  seminaries  are  not  the  theological  depart- 
ments of  universities,  but  training  schools  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  That  is  to  say,  the  object  they  set  before  themselves 
is  fundamentally  a  practical  one.  They  do  not  exist  primarily  in 
order  to  advance  theological  learning,  but  in  order  to  impart 
theological  instruction ;  their  first  object  is  not  investigation,  but 
communication;  and  they  call  their  students  to  them,  not  that 
these  may  explore  the  unknown,  but  that  they  may  learn  the 
known  in  the  sphere  of  theological  truth.  They  do  not  exist  pri- 
marily, again,  in  order  to  place  in  reach  of  all  who  may  be 
interested  in  theological  thought  facilities  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion concerning  whatever  department  of  theological  learning  each 
inquirer  may  for  the  moment  desire  to  give  his  attention  to ;  but  in 
order  that  they  may  provide  for  a  select  body  of  young  men,  who 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  ' '  General  Association  of  the  Professors  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,' 
June  3,  1896. 
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have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry,  the  thorough 
training  which  they  require  to  fit  them  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
its  functions.  Their  aim  is  not  to  lay  before  the  general  public  the 
widest  and  most  varied  line  of  theological  goods  possible,  from 
which  each  comer  may  select  as  it  may  suit  his  taste  or  fancy, 
but  to  bring  to  bear  on  those  who  are  committed  to  their  charge 
just  that  body  of  well-concatenated  instruction  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  church  ministers  which  need  not  be  ashamed,  able 
rightly  to  divide  the  truth  and  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  work 
that  is  set  before  them. 

(2),  Our  theological  seminaries  are  not  training  schools  for  the 
Christian  ministry  in  general,  but,  specifically,  training  schools  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  given  in  any  of  our  seminaries  which  would 
prepare  equally  for  the  ministry  of  all  denominations  and  espe- 
cially for  that  of  all  evangelical  denominations;  and  it  is  to  be 
recognized,  of  course,  that  this  body  of  instruction  will  form 
the  most  fundamental  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  properly 
ordered  seminary.  But  a  Presbyterian  training  school  cannot 
confine  itself  to  the  circle  of  studies  which  would  be  equally 
appropriate  in  a  Romish  or  a  Methodist  or  a  Congregational 
training  school.  It  is  the  business  of  the  training  school  to  fit 
those  who  resort  to  it  for  the  precise  environment  they  are  to 
occupy ;  and  the  environment  into  which  the  graduates  of  a  Pres- 
byterian seminary  are  immersed  on  leaving  the  seminary  is  a 
specifically  Presbyterian  one.  Not  only  are  there  peculiar 
branches  of  study  which  the  genius  of  each  denomination  imposes 
upon  the  schools  designed  to  prepare  men  for  its  service,  as, 
for  example,  the  thorough  study  of  moral  theology  in  Komish 
seminaries,  to  qualify  the  future  priests  for  their  work  in  the 
Confessional,  and  the  careful  study  of  presbyterial  usage  in  the 
Presbyterian  seminaries,  to  render  the  future  presbyter  compe- 
tent for  his  work  of  government ;  and  not  only  is  there  a  special 
color  thrown,  in  the  schools  of  each  denomination,  over  the  treat- 
ment even  of  the  subjects  which  are  represented  alike  in  all,  by 
which,  for  example,  the  dogmatic  theology,  ^he  church  history 
and  the  church  polity  taught  in  each  may  be  made  to  take  on  a 
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very  different  and  even  directly  opposing  aspect :  but  also,  as  the 
specific  task  and  spirit  of  each  denomination  are  different  from 
those  of  its  fellows,  the  needs  of  its  ministers  are  so  far  dif- 
ferent, and  this  necessarily  affects  the  whole  curriculum  of  its 
training  schools,  subtly  but  profoundly  modifying  their  whole 
work.  No  mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  the 
training  received  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Oberlin  would 
prepare  a  student  for  the  Romish  priesthood  as  well  as  that 
received  at  Louvain,  or  that  the  training  received  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome  would  fit  one  for  the  Baptist 
ministry  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  educated  at  Rochester.  By 
the  same  token,  a  Presbyterian  seminary  needs  to  remember 
that  it  exists  to  prepare  specifically  for  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry. 

(3),  The  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  we  belong  and  for  the 
ministry  of  which  we  essay  to  prepare  our  students,  is  a  church 
which  cherishes  a  high  ideal  of  ministerial  education.  In  one 
short  chapter  of  its  Form  of  Government  it  repeatedly  records  its 
horror  of  a  ministry  of  a  low  grade  of  intellectual  acquirement. 
It  looks  upon  the  commitment  of  the  ministry  to  "  weak  "  no  less 
than  to  "unworthy"  men  as  "a  degradation  of  the  sacred  office 
(XIY.,  1);  and  because  it  deems  it  "  highly  reproachful  to  religion 
and  dangerous  to  the  church  to  entrust  the  holy  ministry  to  weak 
and  ignorant  men"  (XIY.,  3),  it  requires  the  presbyteries  to  try 
each  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  quite  an  extended  circle  of 
learned  studies.  In  the  same  spirit,  when,  in  1810,  it  determined 
to  establish  a  seminary,  it  declared  that  the  object  sought  was  to 
"  secure  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  more  extensive  and  efficient 
theological  instruction,"  and  laid  down,  in  the  plan  adopted  for  its 
first  seminary,  a  scheme  of  study  to  be  required  of  all  its  students 
which  is  certainly  a  very  broad,  and  may  still  be  taken  as  a  model, 
curriculum.  Seminaries  whose  reason  for  existing  is  to  train  a 
ministry  for  this  church  must  needs  aim  high  in  their  curricula. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  to  prepare  men  for  the  exercise  of 
its  ministry  by  teaching  them  less  than  the  church  requires  for 
entrance  upon  tliat  ministry.  We  may  fairly  give  more  than 
this  minimum,  we  can  scarcely  be  content  to  give  less. 
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I.  If  we  bear  these  constitutive  facts  in  mind,  our  task  in  deter- 
mining what  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  seminaries  and  how  it 
ought  to  be  taught  will  become  a  somewhat  easier  one.  For  ex- 
ample, I  think  it  will  become  plain  how  we  ought  to  answer 
one  of  the  most  disturbing  of  those  questions  which  are  now  trou- 
bling the  theological  schools  of  the  country:  the  question,  namely, 
whether  we  ought  to  have  a  curriculum  at  all  or  not.  We  have 
been  very  frequently  told  of  late,  and  that  on  the  highest  peda- 
gogic authority,  that  our  theological  schools  must  be  liberated 
from  their  ancient  bonds.  On  the  one  hand  the  teacher  must  be 
emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  creeds  and  permitted  to  teach 
just  what  he  chooses  and  just  how  he  chooses;  and  on  the  other, 
the  pupil  must  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  a  procrustean 
curriculum  and  permitted  to  develop  freely,  according  to  native 
aptitude,  under  the  special  stimulus  to  which  he  most  readily  re- 
sponds. Thus,  to  take  a  single  example.  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  has  told  us,^  that  if  theological  study  cherishes  any  hope 
of  being  "respected  by  laymen"  it  "must  absolutely  be  carried 
on  with  the  same  freedom  for  teacher  and  pupil  which  is  enjoyed 
in  other  great  departments  of  learning,"  The  teacher  must  be 
"free  to  think  and  say  whatever  seems  to  him  good,  and  to 
change  his  mind  as  often  as  he  likes;"  and  the  pupil  must 
be  "free  to  adopt  whatever  opinions  or  theories  commend 
themselves  to  his  judgment  after  he  has  studied  the  subject." 
And  further,  since  it  is  important  to  know  some  things  well 
rather  than  many  things  superficially,  and  theology  is  so  vast  a 
field  that  it  can  be  all  surveyed  only  in  the  most  superficial  man- 
ner in  the  course  of  three  years,  and  the  object  that  must  be  held 
in  mind  is  "the  imparting  of  power,  not  of  information,"  a  free 
election  of  studies  rather  than  an  unyielding  curriculum  must  be 
adopted  as  the  method  of  theological  instruction. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  those  who  speak  thus  are  looking 
at  theological  schools  as  departments  of  universities,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  university  ideals.    President  Eliot,  indeed, 

^  On  the  Education  of  Ministers,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  in  the  Princeton  Re-^ 
vieio  for  May,  1883,  p.  340  sq.  Cf.  the  admirable  rejoinder  made  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Pat- 
ton  in  the  same  journal  for  July,  1883. 
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frankly  owns  as  much,  and  Prof.  A.  L.  Gillett,  of  Hartford  Semi- 
nary, who  has  written  strongly  in  favor  of  what  we  may  call  the 
broadly  elective  system  of  theological  instruction,  lays  this  con- 
ception down  as  the  first  stone  in  his  argument.^  "It  is  to  be  re- 
cognized, first  of  all,"  he  says,  "that  theological  education  is  essen- 
tially university  education."^  No  doubt  the  immediate  purpose  of 
the  remark,  as  made  by  him,  was  rather  to  differentiate  the  semi- 
nary from  the  college,  as  an  institution  which  aims  not  at  a  gene- 
ral, but  at  a  special,  end  f  but  the  remark  obviously  reaches  further 
than  that  in  his  mind,  and  dominates  his  conception  of  the  pro- 
per mode  of  teaching  theology.  Let  us  admit  that  the  theologi- 
cal department  of  a  university  may  well  be  organized  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  multitude  of  disconnected  courses,  to  be  concatenated 
by  each  pupil  for  himself  in  accordance  with  his  fancy  or  his 
needs.  Must  it  not  also  be  admitted  that  such  a  method  is  not 
congruous  to  the  object  of  training  schools  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry, and  least  of  all  of  training  schools  for  the  ministry  of  a  spe- 
cific church,  with  its  special  standpoint,  spirit  and  methods  of 
work  ?  We  could  not  easily  have  a  better  proof  of  this  than  the 
fact  that  in  countries  where  theological  instruction  is  given  after 
the  university  fashion,  as,  for  example,  in  Germany,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  establish  separate  training  schools  for  pastors,  where 
the  deficiencies  of  the  university  training,  in  a  practical  point  of 

1  Electives  in  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record,  August 
1893,  p.  296  sq;  and  The  I'r end  of  Seminary  Instruction  in  the  same  journal,  Oc- 
tober, 1893,  p.  23,  sq.  The  same  general  position  is  taken  by  President  Thwing,  in 
the  paper  on  The  Improvement  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  published  in  The 
Independent  for  May  23  and  May  30,  1895 ;  and  in  a  very  radical  paper  by  Prof. 
L.  L.  Paine,  of  Bangor,  entitled  The  Problein  of  the  Seminary  Curriculum,  pub- 
lished in  The  Advance  for  May  28,  1896. 
2L.  c.  p.,  298. 

^  "A  college  is  intended  primarily  and  supremely  to  train  the  mind;  it  is  the 
part  of  an  university  to  furnish  trained  minds  with  special  schools  of  profes- 
sional and  scientific  knowledge,"  is  the  just  discrimination  as  stated  by  Mr.  John 
Fulton  in  his  Memoir  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  pp.  339-'40,  and  in  this  sense 
the  theological  seminary  is,  of  course,  a  section  of  the  university.  The  distinction 
suggested  in  the  text  is,  however,  a  different  one,  and  turns  on  the  idea  that  the 
university  exists  to  communicate  universal  information,  and  that  its  teaching  is  to  be 
dominated  solely  by  its  function  to  provide  opportunity  for  all  comers  to  obtain 
instruction  in  whatever  they  may  chance  to  desire  to  know. 
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view,  may  be  supplied.  And  it  is  observable  that  the  advocates  of 
the  broadly  elective  method  for  theological  teaching,  are  usually 
drawn  from  circles  in  which  a  somewhat  different  ideal  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  minister  obtains  from  that  which  is  held  by  Presby- 
terians, an  ideal  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  conceives  of 
ministers  as  fundamentally  the  leaders  of  the  community  in  its 
general  progress  to  better  things,  rather  than  as  the  simple 
bearers  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  a  sin-stricken  race ;  and 
which,  therefore,  may  desiderate  in  ministers  intelligence  and 
power  rather  than  what  we  may  sum  up  under  the  phrase,  of  course 
to  be  taken  in  a  pregnant  sense,  "the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Training  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  reason  for  the 
existence  of  which  is  to  fit  men  for  the  specific  functions  which 
belong  to  the  ministry  of  a  special  church,  must,  it  would  seem, 
bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  actual  process  of  fitting  them  for 
those  functions  than  will  grow  out  of  the  mere  fact  that  they 
provide,  along  with  a  multitude  of  other  studies,  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  those  topics  also  which,  if  they  are  chosen  by 
their  pupils  and  duly  improved  by  them  and  properly  concate- 
nated, may  reasonably  prepare  them  for  the  exercise  of  those 
functions.  Such  schools  must  obviously  themselves  undertake  to 
see  to  it  that  the  pupils,  committed  to  their  charge  for  the  very 
end  that  they  may  be  fittted  for  these  functions,  do  choose  the 
necessary  topics  of  study,  do  give  the  needful  attention  to  them, 
and  do  so  concatenate  them  that  they  may,  together,  give  them 
the  requisite  training  to  prepare  them  for  the  work  before  them. 
When  we  have  said  so  much,  however,  we  have  said  that  such 
schools  must  have  a  required  curriculum  of  study.  It  may  still 
remain  an  open  question  how  this  required  curriculum  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  students,  how  their  attention  to  it  is  to  be  se- 
cured, and  what  relation  it  shall  bear  to  the  total  teaching  effort 
of  the  institution.  But  it  seems  quite  plain  that  the  functions  of 
a  training  school  for  such  an  office  as  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  with  its  specific  needs  and  its  specific  requirements,  can- 
not be  performed  by  institutions  which  do  not  undertake  to  guide 
and  govern  the  work  of  its  pupils  to  that  end. 

There  are  two  general  methods  upon  which  the  work  of  the 
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students  might  be  so  guided  and  governed.  One  of  these  is  based 
on  a  broadly  elective  scheme  of  teaching,  quite  after  the  university 
model,  and  proceeds  by  simply  requiring  the  completion  of  a  given 
circle  of  studies,  prescribed  by  the  faculty,  before  students  may 
apply  for  graduation.  Out  of  the  multitude  of  studies  offered, 
from  which  the  student  is  quite  free  to  choose,  he  is  required  to 
make  his  selection  in  such  a  manner  that,  along  with  whatever 
else  he  secures,  he  shall  also  accomplish  a  certain  specified  course 
before  the  faculty  will  put  its  imprimatur  upon  him  as  fitted  to 
take  up  the  calling  and  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This  manner  of  arranging  their  work  has  already  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  American  seminaries,  of  which  the  great  Baptist 
Seminary  at  Louisville  may  be  taken  as  the  type ;  and  it  has  re- 
ceived the  distinguished  endorsement  of  so  experienced  an  educator 
in  our  own  Presbyterian  circles  as  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dabney.*  The 
advantages  offered  by  it  are  very  obvious.  It  seeks  to  unite  the 
widest  practicable  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  student  with  a  sufii- 
cient  control  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  of  the  comprehensive  com- 
pass and  training  value  of  the  work  done  by  him.  Subject  to 
such  slight  regulations  as  may  prove  necessary,  the  order  in  which 
the  student  may  take  up  the  several  topics  required  of  him,  the 
time  he  may  consume  in  completing  them,  the  depth  to  which  he 
may  prosecute  his  investigations  in  any  given  branch  of  work, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  general  theological  information  which  he 
may  choose  to  acquire  in  the  meantime,  may  all  be  at  his  own 
disposal.  The  faculty  retains,  meanwhile,  sufiicient  control  to 
secure  that  he  shall  not  go  out  to  the  churches  without  having 
received  that  all-around  instruction  in  a  carefully  selected  curricu- 
lum of  studies  by  which  alone  he  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
various  needs  of  his  new  work.  Such  a  scheme  seems  at  first 
sight  ideal. 

But  when  more  carefully  considered,  it  appears  sufficiently  be- 
set with  practical  difficulties  to  render,  in  my  opinion,  the  alterna- 

1  Memorial  on  Theological  Education  (Dabney's  Discussions,  Vol.  II.,  p.  57,  sq.) 
p.  57.  Cf.,  also,  his  papers  on  A  Thoroughly  Educated  Ministry,  Vol.  II.,  651, 
«q. ,  and  The  Influence  of  the  German  University  System  on  Theological  Literature, 
Vol,  I.,  p.  440. 
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tive  plan  of  a  set  curriculum  of  study  preferable.  For  one  thing, 
for  its  proper  working  it  would  require  a  far  more  numerous 
force  of  teachers  than  is  at  present  at  the  command  of  any  of 
our  seminaries.  When  the  students  are  at  all  numerous,  the 
number  and  variety  of  combinations  of  studies  they  can  manage 
to  desire  to  put  together  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  is 
really  appalling ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  possible  combinations 
are  abridged,  in  that  proportion  we  drop  back  again  into  what  is 
practically  a  fixed  curriculum,  curtailed  of  some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious advantages  of  instruction  in  a  curriculum.  For  another 
thing,  for  its  effective  control  there  would  be  required  a  far 
larger  measure  of  influence  over  the  students  and  over  the 
churches  on  the  part  of  the  seminary  authorities  than  they  possess, 
or  possibly  than  would  be  altogether  good  for  them  to  possess. 
The  temptation  to  undue  and  hurtful  specialization  within  the  in- 
stitution is  so  fostered  by  the  very  genius  loci  of  a  school  so  or- 
ganized that  it  becomes  almost  uncontrollable ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  temptation  of  churches  to  secure  the  pastoral  services  of 
young  men  who  have  sojourned  for  some  years  at  the  seminary 
and  received  its  advantages  to  obviously  brilliant  effect  in  thi& 
direction  and  that,  while  they  have  not  conformed  to  its  terms  of 
graduation,  and  therefore  have  not  received  the  symmetrical 
training  indispensable  for  their  best  development,  is  too  great  to 
be  overcome.  For  still  another  thing,  the  training  value  of 
the  very  same  courses,  under  the  very  same  instruction,  is  very 
different  when  taken  in  different  sequences  and  in  different  com- 
binations, so  that  it  really  is  impracticable  for  a  school  to  fulfil  its 
functions  as  a  training  school  by  merely  requiring  that  certain 
specified  courses  of  study  shall,  at  all  events,  be  at  some  time  or 
other  taken.  One  might  as  well  expect  to  produce  equally  good 
gastronomic  effects  by  eating  his  dinner  backwards — beginning 
with  the  sweets  and  ending  with  the  soup — as  to  produce  the 
best  educative  effects  by  any  and  every  jumble  in  the  order  of 
the  topics  studied.  A  certain  oversight  of  the  blending  of  the 
topics  seems  needful  if  the  full  effect  of  their  training  value  is  to 
be  reaped. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  attractive  as  this  scheme  is,  it  would 
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seem  best  to  fall  back  on  the  old-fashioned  fixed  curriculum  as  the 
method  of  instruction  best  fitted  to  secure  the  ends  of  a  training 
school  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  A  good  deal  of  scorn  has 
been  poured  out  upon  this  method  it  is  true,  as  an  attempt  to 
squeeze  the  most  diverse  figures  into  the  same  shaped  and  sized 
garments.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  no  more  requires  the  same 
fixed  course  of  study  from  all  pupils  than  the  apparently  more 
liberal  method  just  discussed.  The  only  effective  objection  to  it, 
as  over  against  that  method,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that,  with 
the  fixed  curriculum,  nothing  but  the  curriculum  is  placed  in  the 
reach  of  the  students,  while,  on  the  other  method,  the  required 
curriculum  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  opportunities  for 
acquisition  offered  him.  This  is  obviously,  however,  an  entire 
misapprehension.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  methods 
concerns  the  question  of  whether  the  order  and  combinations,  in 
which  the  studies  included  in  the  fixed  curriculum  common  to 
both  are  taken  by  the  student,  shall  also  be  under  the  control  of 
the  directors  of  his  education,  or  whether  these  matters  are  judged 
of  comparatively  so  little  importance  that  they  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  student's  own  caprice.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with  the 
fixed  curriculum,  further  opportunities  in  the  way  of  elective 
studies,  in  any  number  which  the  teaching  force  of  the  seminary 
is  capable  of  providing,  may  not  be  placed  in  the  reach  of  the 
student.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  student  may  not,  with 
a  fixed  curriculum,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  just  as  large  a  body 
of  additional  studies,  succeed  in  just  as  profoundly  deepening  his 
knowledge  of  special  departments,  or  in  just  as  widely  broadening 
his  knowledge  of  the  several  departments,  as  under  the  other 
method  of  instruction.  The  point  is  not  that  his  course  shall  be 
narrowed ;  the  point  is  simply  that  it  shall  be  more  efficiently  di- 
rected to  the  attainment  more  surely  and  completely  of  its  pri- 
mary end.  Let  there  be  along  with  the  fixed  curriculum  any 
number  of  elective  courses  offered,  and  let  their  advantages  be 
fully  reaped  by  the  student.  But  let  it  be  definitely  understood 
that  they  are  subsidiary  to  the  curriculum  itself,  and  are  intended 
not  to  modify  it,  but  to  supplement  it.  In  all  cases  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  it  is  the  curriculum  on  which  the  educative  stress  is 
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laid,  and  on  which  the  educative  hopes  are  hung;  and  that  the  ad- 
ditional, elective  studies,  however  valuable  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves severally,  and  in  their  adaptation  to  perfect  and  deepen 
and  widen  the  course,  cannot  safely  be  allowed  to  supplant  or  to 
take  the  place  of  any  part  of  it.  Elective  studies  considered  as 
supplements  to  the  regular  and  well-compacted  course  of  training 
in  a  training  school  are  of  the  utmost  value ;  elective  studies 
considered  as  substitutes  for  the  well-chosen  course  of  such  a  school, 
or  for  any  part  of  it,  can  only  operate  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the 
students  and  to  endanger  the  attainment  of  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  school.  A  fixed  curriculum,  supplemented  by  electives, 
has,  at  least,  the  great  advantage  over  every  other  method  of  or- 
dering the  work  of  such  a  school,  that  it  emphasizes  the  solid 
educative  core,  raises  it  to  its  proper  importance  in  the  minds  of 
both  teachers  and  taught,  and  tends  to  increase  the  certainty  and 
perfection  with  which  it  produces  its  educative  effect. 

II.  The  same  constitutive  facts  which  would  seem  to  require 
Presbyterian  seminaries  to  arrange  their  work  on  the  basis  of  a 
stated  curriculum,  go  far  also  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  curri- 
culum which  should  be  adopted  by  them.  The  principle  of  deci- 
sion here  is  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  seminaries  as  training 
schools  for  the  ministry,  supplemented  by  the  ministerial  require- 
ments of  the  church  for  whose  ministry  specifically  they  under- 
take to  train  their  pupils.  The  curriculum  ought  to  contain  every 
element  of  instruction  which  is  needful  in  order  to  mould  men 
into  ministers  of  efficiency  and  power ;  but  it  cannot,  on  any  ac- 
count, contain  less  than  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  admission  of  men  into  its  service.  The  mini- 
mum is  thus  authoritatively  set  for  Presbyterian  seminaries  by 
the  trial  requisitions  laid  down  for  licensure  and  ordination  in  our 
Form  of  Government  (XIV.,  3,  4;  XV.,  11).  These  requisitions 
include,  besides  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences 
as  would  entitle  the  candidate  to  a  diploma  of  bachelor  or  master 
of  arts,  specifically  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  of  theology,  natural  and  revealed,  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  of  the  sacraments  and  the  principles  of  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.    Here  we  see  recog- 
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nized  the  great  departments  of  sacred  philology,  inclusive  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  exegesis  or  "sacred  criticism,"  as  the 
"parts  of  trial"  indicate,  and  of  apologetical,  historical,  system- 
atic, and  practical  theology.  No  curriculum,  therefore,  which 
does  not  give  a  fairly  representative  place  to  each  of  the  five 
great  departments  of  theological  encyclopaedia, — Apologetical, 
Exegetical,  Historical,  Systematic,  and  Practical  Theology, — can 
be  adjudged  sufficient  from  the  Presbyterian  point  of  view. 

This  is  emphasized,  and  much  of  detail  added,  by  the  singularly 
rich  and  admirable  outline  of  the  work  to  be  required  of  its  con- 
templated seminary  which  the  Assembly  of  1811  drew  up  and 
made  part  of  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary.  The  Assembly  ordered 
that  "at  the  close  of  his  course  every  student  must  have  made 
the  following  attainments,  viz. : 

' '  He  must  be  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
must  be  able  to  explain  the  principal  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  either  from  erroneous  translations,  apparent  inconsistencies,  real  ob- 
scurities, or  objections  arising  from  history,  reason,  or  argument.  He  must  be 
versed  in  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquities,  which  serve  to  explain  and  illustrate 
Scripture.  He  must  have  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  geography  and  with  orien- 
tal customs,  which  throw  light  on  the  sacred  records.  Thus  he  will  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  becoming  a  sound  Biblical  critic. 

"He  must  have  read  and  digested  the  principal  arguments  and  writings  relative 
to  what  has  been  called  the  deistical  controversy.  Thus  he  will  be  qualified  to  be- 
come a  defender  of  the  Christian  faith. 

"  He  must  be  able  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms by  a  ready,  pertinent,  and  abundant  quotation  of  Scripture  texts  for  that 
purpose.  He  must  have  studied,  carefully  and  correctly,  natural,  didactic,  pole- 
mic, and  casuistic  theology.  He  must  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  gene- 
ral history  and  chronology,  and  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church.  Thus  he  will  be  preparing  to  become  an  able  and  sound  divine 
and  casuist. 

**He  must  have  read  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  practical  writers  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  He  must  have  learned  to  compose  with  correctness  and 
readiness  in  his  own  language,  and  to  deliver  what  he  has  composed  to  others  in  a 
natural  and  acceptable  manner.  He  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  several  parts 
and  the  proper  structure  of  popular  lectures  and  sermons.  He  must  have  composed 
at  least  two  lectures  and  four  popular  sermons  that  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  professors.  He  must  have  carefully  studied  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  care. 
Thus  he  will  be  prepared  to  become  a  useful  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor. 

"He  must  have  studied  carefully  the  Form  of  Church  Government  authorized  by 
the  Scriptures  and  the  administration  of  it  as  it  has  taken  place  in  the  Protestant 
churches.  Thus  he  will  be  qualified  to  exercise  discipline,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
government  of  the  church  in  all  its  judicatories." 
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This  comprehensive  scheme  of  training,  requiring  detailed  at- 
tention to  all  the  great  departments  of  theological  encyclopsediay- 
forms  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  majority  of  our  semina- 
ries, and  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  normal  curriculum  of 
them  all. 

To  much  the  same  curriculum  the  seminaries  would  doubtless, 
indeed,  have  come,  had  they  been  left  entirely  free  to  choose 
w^hat  they  should  teach,  under  the  guidance  merely  of  the  general 
scientific  consideration  of  what  is  essential  in  order  to  give  a 
rounded  and  comprehensive  ministerial  training.  This  is  fairly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  general  practical  agreement  a& 
to  the  proper  scope  of  a  theological  curriculum  among  theological  in- 
stitutions of  all  lands  and  all  forms  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
circle  of  proper  professional  studies  which  President  Eliot,  for  ex- 
ample, thinks  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  students  for 
the  ministry,  and  among  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  special- 
ize; the  series  of  departments  which  a  German  student  of  theo- 
logy ordinarily  seeks  to  compass ;  the  curricula  laid  down  by  the 
great  theological  colleges  of  Scotland,  and  the  well-appointed 
Irish  Presbyterian  schools  of  divinity;  and  the  common  body  of 
studies  offered  by  American  seminaries  of  whatever  name,  agree 
in  more  or  less  fully  covering  the  five  great  branches  of  theo- 
logical encyclopaedia,  and  differ  in  details  ordinarily  only  where 
the  different  needs  of  the  several  churches  or  lands  necessarily 
affect  the  preparation  for  service  in  them.^ 

^  For  purposes  of  comparison  I  append  the  outlines  of  study  mentioned. 
President  Eliot  gives  the  following  list  of  topics  as  embraced  in  the  profes- 
sional studies  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  viz. : 

"1.  Semitic  studies:  linguistic,  archaeological  and  historical. 

2.  New  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  history. 

4.  Comparative  religion,  or  historical  religions  compared. 

5.  Psychology,  ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

6.  Systematic  theology,  and  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines. 

7.  Charitable  and  reformatory  methods,  and  the  contest  of  Christian  society 
with  licentiousness,  intemperance,  pauperism  and  crime. "    (1.  c.  p.  353. ) 

A  very  instructive  precis  of  the  outlines  of  ministerial  training  in  the  various 
churches  may  be  found  in  a  brief  paper,  signed  "C.  A.  S.,"  published  in  The 
Catholic  Presbyterian  for  September,  1879,  p.  207,  sq.  From  it  I  borrow  the  fol- 
lowing lists.    The  ordinary  course  marked  out  for  himself  by  a  German  student 
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When  so  much  is  determined  as  to  the  scope  of  the  curriculum, 
Tiz.,  that  it  is  to  give  an  equitable  place  to  each  of  the  five  great 
branches  of  theological  encyclopaedia,  and  attention  is  turned 
to  the  details,  the  dangers  that  are  to  be  avoided  are  easily  seen 
to  be  that  the  curriculum  may  be  made  too  extensive,  that  it 
may  be  made  too  meagre,  and  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  be  too 
much  diluted.  If  the  requirements  of  the  scheme  for  examina- 
tion of  candidates  laid  down  in  our  Form  of  Government^  and 
especially  if  all  the  suggestions  of  our  Plan  for  Seminaries  be 
fairly  provided  for  in  the  curriculum,  there  is,  perhaps,  very  little 
danger  that  it  will  be  made  too  meagre ;  and  I  do  not  myself 
think  there  is  much  danger  of  its  being  made,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words,  too  extensive.  There  seems,  however,  a 
real  danger  of  its  being  seriously  diluted  by  the  invasion  of 
showy  or  temporarily  popular  branches  of  study,  or  by  branches 
which  belong  less  to  the  fundamental  basis  of  theological  train- 
ing than  to  its  perfecting,  if  not  only  to  its  ornamentation,  and 
which  the  seminaries  may  permit  to  be  introduced  into  their 
curricula  by  the  pressure  of  popular  clamor,  or  of  the  fashion 

of  theology  includes,  in  the  first  year,  Church  History,  Exegesis  and  Philosophy  ; 
in  the  second,  Biblical  Theology,  Dogmatics  and  Ethics,  History  of  Dogma,  Sym- 
bolics and  Introduction  ;  and  in  the  third  year,  Homiletics,  Catechetics,  Pastoral 
Theology,  Liturgies,  and  Church  Constitution,  The  curriculum  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  Edinburgh,  is  as  follows :  First  year,  Junior  Hebrew,  Natural  Science, 
Apologetics,  Evangelistic  Theology,  Elocution ;  second  year,  Junior  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis,  Junior  Systematic  Theology,  Senior  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Exegesis,  Elocution  ;  third  year,  Junior  Church  History,  Senior  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  Senior  Systematic  Theology,  Elocution  ;  fourth  year.  Ecclesiastical  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  Church  History,  Evangelistic  Theology  and  Elocution.  A  typi- 
<;al  Irish  scheme  is  as  follows:  First  year,  Hebrew,  Christian  Ethics,  Church 
History ;  second  year,  Church  History,  Theology,  Sacred  Criticism  ;  third  year. 
Theology,  Sacred  Criticism,  Sacred  Khetoric.  For  the  purposes  of  a  comparative 
study  of  curricula,  I  may  mention  the  following  very  instructive  papers :  Profes- 
sional Studies  of  the  Clergy  in  Scotland,  by  Prof esor  James  Iverach  in  The  Catho- 
lic Presbyterian  for  November,  1879,  p.  364,  sq.;  The  State  of  Theological  Teach- 
ing in  France,  by  Professor  Jean  de  Visme,  in  the  ' '  Report  of  the  Third  General 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,"  p.  317,  sq. ;  On  the  Professional  Studies  of 
the  English  Clergy,  by  Dr.  Littledale,  in  The  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  1879, 
p.  1,  sq.  (on  p.  9,  sq.  of  this  paper  the  curriculum  of  the  best  French-Eomish 
schools  is  given);  the  papers  of  Professor  A.  L.  Gillett  on  the  Congregational 
Seminaries  of  the  United  States  in  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record  for  August 
and  October,  1893. 
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of  the  hour.  There  may  be  a  legitimate  place  in  the  teaching 
of  a  theological  seminary  for  every  branch  of  learning  which 
in  any  way  concerns  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
in  the  world,  or  the  preparation  of  a  minister  of  Christ  to  meet 
and  satisfy,  not  only  the  requirements  of  his  Lord,  but  the  needs 
of  the  world,  and  even  the  demands  of  the  moment.  I  should 
myself  like  to  see  every  phase  of  modern  culture  and  modern 
thought,  or  even,  if  you  will,  of  modern  fancy  and  what  is  some- 
times called  "  faddism,"  which  can  in  any  way  concern  the  man 
who  works  among  the  men  of  his  generation  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  building  up  of  his  kingdom,  appropriately  dealt  with 
in  the  seminary.  But  these  things  certainly  have  no  proper 
place  within  the  curriculum.  The  principles  which  should  govern 
the  framing  of  it  seem  to  me  to  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  it  should  be  made  to  contain  all  that  is  needed  to  train  men 
for  an  adequate  ministry  and  nothing  that  is  not  needed  for  this 
one  purpose.  That  it  may  contain  all  that  is  needed,  it  must  be 
made  broad  and  comprehensive ;  that  it  may  contain  nothing  that 
is  not  needed,  it  must  be  confined  to  what  is  really  fundamental. 
And  here,  I  take  it,  are  the  two  marks  of  a  really  good  curricu- 
lum :  that  it  covers  the  whole  circle  of  theological  science,  and 
that  it  contains  nothing  which  is  not  of  fundamental  importance. 

When  we  lose  hold,  in  however  small  a  degree,  of  either  one  of 
these  two  mutually  limiting  principles,  we  mar  and  deform  our 
curriculum.  It  may  even  be  said,  with  proper  limitations,  that 
the  fixed  curriculum  is  no  place  for  detailed  discussion,  is  no 
place  for  special  courses,  however  valuable  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, in  either  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  point  of  view.  Let  all 
such  be  relegated  to  the  supplementary  and  optional  courses. 
The  curriculum  is  the  place  only  for  those  courses  which,  when 
taken  together,  will  provide  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the 
theological  disciplines  and  a  fundamental  training  in  each:  on 
the  basis  of  which,  therefore,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
young  minister  can  enter  upon  his  work  an  all-around,  system- 
atically trained  man,  with  a  fundamental  acquaintance  with  all 
that  enters  into  his  task;  and,  from  the  educational  point  of  view, 
the  student  can  safely  build  up  special  knowledge  in  whatever 
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department  he  may  elect  to  pursue  detailed  study,  without  danger 
of  that  undue  specialism  which,  in  its  combination  of  pedantry  in 
a  narrow  jfield  with  ignorance  in  a  very  wide  one,  is  becoming  one 
of  the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  churches. 

III.  We  lose  the  guidance  of  direct  church  law  when  we  pro- 
ceed next  to  inquire  into  the  relative  amount  of  time  which 
should  be  given,  in  the  curriculum,  to  the  several  branches  of 
theological  study.  There  reigns  here  naturally  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  but  on  the  whole  less  than  might  be 
expected.  I  think  we  may,  on  practical  and  scientific  grounds 
alike,  very  readily  acquiesce,  with  one  modification  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned,  in  the  solution  which  has  been  arrived  at  as  a 
matter  of  fact  in  most  institutions,  and  which  assigns  about  an 
equal  amount  of  time  and  about  the  same  emphasis  to  each  of 
the  great  theological  disciplines.  It  is  easy  to  say,  of  course,  that 
some  of  these  disciplines  are  more  fundamental,  or  more  practi- 
cal, or  more  necessary  than  others.  But  the  force  of  this  remark 
is  very  much  broken  by  asking,  More  fundamental,  practical, 
necessary  to  what?  If  of  some  we  may  say  that  they  are  scien- 
tifically more  fundamental  than  others,  the  tables  are  turned  when 
we  ask  which  are  more  fundamental  to  the  practical  training  of  a 
minister.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  function  of  our 
seminaries  is  training  for  the  actual  work  of  the  ministry,  the 
categories  of  fundamental  and  practical  become  so  confused  that 
it  would  require  a  chemical  analysis  to  distinguish  them.  The 
truth  is,  that  each  discipline  is  fundamental,  in  one  respect  or 
another,  to  the  training  of  the  minister;  and  each  must  have  its 
own  place  in  the  comprehensive  training  of  the  minister.  And 
as  we  turn  the  body  of  disciplines  around  and  around,  we  shall 
probably  conclude  that  the  need  of  each  is  practically  about  what 
that  of  each  of  its  fellows  is.  The  practical  solution,  at  all  events, 
seems  to  be  to  give  to  each  of  the  great  branches  about  an  equal 
place  in  the  curriculum. 

There  is,  however,  as  already  intimated,  one  modification 
which  needs  to  be  made  in  this  conclusion.  The  discipline  of 
exegetical  theology  includes,  in  its  two  divisions  of  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  branches  of  study  so  diverse  from  one  another  in  the 
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equipment  needed  for  their  prosecution,  the  methods  of  exegetical 
study  are  necessarily  so  detailed  and  slow,  and  the  relations  of 
exegetical  theology  to  the  other  disciplines  and  to  the  practical 
work  of  the  ministry  are  so  fundamental  and  constitutive,  and  so 
varied  and  numerous,  that  it  is  widely,  and,  I  think,  properly  felt, 
that  exegetical  theology  should  rank  in  the  constitution  of  our 
curriculum  as  two  disciplines,  and  that,  therefore,  the  same  rela- 
tive time  should  be  given  to  each  of  its  great  branches — Old  and 
New  Testament  exegesis — that  is  given  to  each  of  the  other  dis- 
ciplines. The  wide  adoption  of  this  point  of  view  in  our  semina- 
ries is,  at  least,  an  evidence  of  its  plausibility ;  and,  I  fancy,  it  will  be 
accepted  without  argument  as  reasonable  by  most  of  us  here  to-day. 
I  think  we  shall  also  all  agree  that  the  purely  philological  study 
of  any  language,  even  those  in  which  the  Bible  is  written,  is  not  a 
substantial  part  of  exegetical  theology,  but  must  rather  be  ac- 
counted its  precondition ;  so  that,  if  these  languages  are  to  be  stu- 
died at  all  in  a  theological  seminary,  this  must  be  considered  a 
concession  to  practical  needs,  and  the  time  consumed  in  such  study 
ought  not  to  be  subtracted  from  that  available  for  exegetical  theo- 
logy. As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  elements  of  Hebrew  have 
always  been  taught  in  the  seminaries,^  and  for  the  present,  at 
least,  they  must  continue  to  be  taught  in  them.  Heretofore  we 
have  been  able  to  look  to  the  colleges  to  instruct  our  pupils  suffi- 
ciently in  Greek ;  but  with  the  extension  of  elective  schemes  in 
our  colleges,  sometimes  with  insufficient  guarding,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  danger  that  we  may  sooner  or  later  be  compelled 
to  introduce  the  elements  of  Greek  philology  also  into  our  semi- 
naries. Meanwhile,  we  can  only  do  what  we  can  to  secure  that 
our  pupils  shall  continue  to  come  to  us  with  an  adequate  Greek 
training,  and  make  what  efforts  may  seem  wise  to  have  Hebrew, 
too,  made  a  pre-seminary  study,  and,  meanwhile,  take  up  the  situ- 
ation as  we  find  it.    We  find  it  in  a  form  which  requires  us  to  place 

^  The  statement  is  true  in  a  very  wide  range.  For  example,  the  best  Romish 
schools  also  feel  the  same  necessity.  Ernest  Renan  wrote,  e.  g.,  in  1843,  to  his 
sister  as  to  St.  Sulpice:  "As  to  study,  the  only  one  practiced  here,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  theology  in  all  its  various  depart.ments,  canonical  law,  Scriptural  history, 
and  so  forth.  Hebrew  is  the  only  branch  of  knowledge,  apart  from  theology,  in 
which  a  special  course  is  given." — Brother  and  Sister :  Memoir,  etc.,  p.  120. 
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Hebrew  philology  among  our  regular  seminary  courses,  and  to 
give  it  about  the  same  amount  of  time  that  is  available  for  each 
of  the  proper  theological  disciplines. 

In  these  conditions,  the  seminaries  discover  themselves  with 
some  seven  departments  of  study  instead  of  five,  to  which  about 
equal  time  needs  to  be  devoted.  And  there  is  yet  another 
department  from  which,  as  schools  of  practical  training,  they  must 
not  withhold  their  attention — the  direct  training  for  the  work  of 
preaching,  including  voice-culture,  elocution,  trial-preaching,  and 
the  like.  Here  is  another  time-consumer,  and  surely  one  of 
as  fundamental  practical  importance  as  any  study  in  the  list. 
An  eighth  department  must  be  added  to  meet  its  needs,  and 
this  has  of  course  been  done  in  all  our  institutions.  It  is  curious 
to  note,  indeed,  how  nearly  similarly  the  time  at  their  disposal  has 
been  distributed  among  the  several  branches  of  work  in  the  several 
institutions.  I  give  below  a  rough  tabular  view  of  the  pro- 
portionar  distribution  of  time  in  those  of  the  seminaries  reporting 
to  the  General  Assembly,  whose  catalogues  for  1895-'96  provide 
the  requisite  data,  and,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  I  add  the  data 
for  the  Free  Church  College  of  Edinburgh,  which  confessedly 


'I  say  " proportional "  wittingly ;  since  the  absolute  time  is  not  exactly  ascer- 
tained in  every  case.  I  have  assumed  that  the  year  in  each  seminary  is  just  thirty 
•weeks  long. 
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1  Catalogue  of  1892-'93.  Including  Hebrew  Philology.        3  including  Apologetics. 
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offers  the  best  and  completest  curriculum  of  all  the  foreign  schools, 
as  also  for  certain  of  our  American  Congregational  seminaries.  ^ 

Such  a  general  practical  agreement  as  is  here  exhibited  will 
go  far  towards  proving  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  I  think 
the  general  principle  that  ought  to  govern  us  is  that  the  seven 
departments  of  Apologetics,  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exe- 
gesis, New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis,  Histories,  System- 
atics.  Ecclesiastics  and  actual  Practice,  make  about  equal  claim 
upon  our  time  and  effort.  If  we  can  manage  to  add  a  chair  of 
Biblical  Theology,  its  own  importance  and  its  organic  relation  to 
exegesis  on  the  one  side  and  to  systematics  on  the  other,  will  justify 
a  generous  assignment  of  time  to  it.  Hebrew  philology  must  be 
accepted  meanwhile  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  full  provision  made 
for  it ;  and  I  think  some  brief  time  ought  to  be  given  to  general 
theological  encyclopaedia  or  propaedeutics,  a  subject  for  which  at 
present  few  seminaries  seem  to  make  formal  provision,  though, 
of  course,  in  one  way  or  another,  it  receives  attention  in  all. 

lY.  I  do  not  think  the  next  topic  which  naturally  claims  our 
attention,  viz.,  the  order  in  which  the  several  branches  of  study 
should  be  taken  up,  need  delay  us  long.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
branches,  an  order  is  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  as,  for 
example,  the  study  of  the  elements  of  Hebrew  must  precede  the 
use  of  Hebrew  philology  in  the  exegetical  process.  And,  no 
doubt,  there  is  a  scientific  order  for  all  the  studies,  the  adoption 
of  which  would  give  to  the  curriculum  the  regular  development 
inherent  in  the  relations  of  the  disciplines  to  one  another.  Apol- 
ogetics lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  theological  thought,  exegesis 
at  the  root  of  all  construction  of  Biblical  material,  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  at  the  basis  of  all  use  of  that  truth  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  Led  by  this  natural  interrelation  of  the  departments  of 
study,  there  has  grown  up  a  pretty  well-settled  general  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  topics.  This  order,  in  general,  places 
what  we  may  call  the  fundamental  studies,  such  as  philology, 
apologetics  and  exegetics,  in  the  first  year ;  the  constructive,  doc- 

1  These  represent  the  catalogues  of  1892-'93,  and  are  taken  from  Prof.  Gillett's 
paper  in  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record,  October,  1893,  where  will  be  found  an 
instructiye  comparison  of  the  curricula  in  the  several  Congregational  seminaries. 
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trinal  and  critical  studies  in  the  second  year ;  and  the  practical 
studies  in  the  third.  This  general  order  is  followed  alike  in  the 
best  Romish  schools,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  German  theo- 
logical student,  in  the  prescribed  courses  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
divinity  halls,  and  in  the  usual  disposition  of  topics  of  study  in 
our  American  seminaries.^  Not  only  in  this  general  form,  but 
throughout  the  details,  the  scientific  order  would  necessarily  gov- 
ern the  order  of  study,  if  ou^^  courses  were  dominated  solely  by  a 
scientific  motive,  and  if  the  study  of  theology  were  taken  up  by 
our  pupils  as  something  entirely  new. 

It  is  because  neither  of  these  is  the  fact  that  I  look  upon  the 
whole  question  of  the  scientific  order  of  study  as  of  little  actual 
importance  for  our  schools  of  theology.  Our  fundamental  object 
is  not  a  purely  scientific  but  a  practical  one,  and  it  may  very 
well  happen  that  the  scientific  order  may  properly  give  place,  in  a 
training  school,  to  one  more  adapted  to  meet  the  practical  need& 
of  the  institution.  For  example,  it  may  be  worth  considering 
whether  the  abstruser  discussions  of  apologetics,  fundamental  as 
they  are  to  all  theology,  might  not  wisely  be  postponed  until  a 
period  when  the  growing  intelligence  of  our  pupils  is  better  able, 
I  will  not  say  to  cope  with  them  merely,  but  even  to  appreciate 
their  importance.  And  it  is  quite  debatable  whether,  though 
exegesis,  of  course,  is  the  very  ground-work  of  systematics,  a 
knowledge  of  theology  may  not  only  be  desirable  for  the  proper 
prosecution  of  exegetical  study  of  doctrinal  passages,  but  even  be 
necessary  to  the  creation  of  that  interest  in  doctrinal  exegesis 
without  which  its  prosecution  is  simply  impossible.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  testify  from  some  experience  in  teaching  both  branches,. 
I  should  say  that  some  knowledge  of  theology  is  practically  more 
fruitful  for  the  exegetical  classes  than  some  knowledge  of  exege- 
sis is  for  the  theological  classes.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  obtain 
from  the  exegetical  classes  anything  but  shallow  work  unless  the 
students  come  prepared  by  some  knowledge  of  doctrinal  construc- 
tion and  doctrinal  controversy  to  take  an  interest  in  the  results  of 
the  exegetical  processes.  In  the  interests  of  the  practical  efficiency 
of  teaching  and  the  best  results  of  class-room  work,  the  purely  scien- 


*  See  footnote  on  page  424  for  sources  from  which  the  details  may  be  had. 
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tific  order  may  often  give  way  to  a  more  practical  one,  by  which 
the  topics  may  be  studied  in  the  order  of  convenience  and  of 
efPect  rather  than  of  logic. 

All  this  would  certainly  be  absurd  were  it  not  for  the  other 
consideration  at  which  I  have  hinted,  viz.,  that  our  pupils  do  not 
come  to  us  entirely  ignorant  of  the  great  subjects  of  study  which 
they  are  to  attack  in  our  seminaries.  Were  we  asked  to  form  a 
curriculum  for  the  study  of  the  Yedas,  I  suppose  we  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  arrange  the  topics  in  scientific  consecution.  That 
would  enable  our  pupils  to  approach  the  study  of  these  unknown 
scriptures  and  of  this  unknown  religion  in  a  systematic  way ;  and 
only  thus  could  we  hope  to  reach  a  thoroughly  scientific  know- 
ledge of  them.  But  our  students  do  not  begin  thus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christianity  in  our  theological 
seminaries.  They  do  not  wait  for  their  seminary  course  to  begin 
to  assure  themselves  that  there  is  a  God,  or  to  inquire  what  the 
Bible  is  or  what  it  contains,  or  to  learn  that  salvation  is  by  the 
grace  of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Every  student,  when 
he  enters  our  halls,  brings  with  him  a  fundamental  acquaintance 
with  most  or  all  of  the  branches  of  study  which  he  is  there  to 
prosecute.  He  comes,  not  to  make  their  acquaintance,  but  more 
thoroughly  to  ground  himself  in  them.  He  knows  already  the 
elements  of  philosophical  and  historical  apologetics  alike  ;  he  has 
ordinarily  been  a  student  of  the  Bible  for  many  years ;  he  has, 
perhaps,  already  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher  of  religious 
truth.  It  would  be  absurd  to  refuse  to  take  him  as  we  find  him, 
and  to  insist  on  requiring  him  to  approach  the  body  of  studies  he 
is  invited  to  devote  himself  to,  as  a  complete  novice.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  possible  to  lay  aside,  in  his  case,  the  purely  scientific  order 
and  to  arrange  the  curriculu-m  on  the  basis  of  practical  needs. 
He  can  be  introduced  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  from 
the  beginning ;  or  he  can  be  invited  to  attack  them  in  the  order 
in  which  the  subjects  treated  or  the  methods  of  treatment  may  be 
made  most  strongly  to  appeal  to  him,  or  to  be  most  readily  con- 
quered by  him,  or  most  powerfully  to  work  together  for  his  pre- 
paration for  ministerial  work.  In  a  word,  the  principle  that  should 
govern  the  arrangement  of  our  curricula,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
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actual  circumstances  in  whi'ch  we  are  placed,  should  not  be  the  en- 
cyclopaedic-scientific one,  but  the  pedagogic-practical  one. 

V.  As  soon  as  this  fact  emerges,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
what  seems  to  me  at  least,  the  most  urgent  problem  which  arises 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  curri- 
culum— the  problem  which  concerns  the  distribution  of  the  hours 
which  are  devoted  to  each  branch  of  instruction,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  best  results.  Two  broad  views  are  here  current. 
One  of  these  lays  stress  on  concentration,  and  the  other  on  diffu- 
sion; one  seeks  to  gain,  so  far  as  may  be,  for  each  subject  of 
study  in  turn,  the  undivided  attention  of  the  student  for  a  time, 
while  the  other  seeks  rather  to  gain  for  each  study  the  longest 
continued  attention  of  the  student  attainable.  The  one  lays 
stress  on  the  value  of  absorption  in  a  single  topic ;  the  other  on 
the  value  of  prolonged  occupancy  of  the  mind  with  each  topic. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  one  conception,  the  number  of 
branches  studied  contemporaneously  by  the  student  tends  to  be 
made  as  few  as  possible,  and  the  several  topics  are  distributed 
each  to  a  separate  portion  of  the  course,  to  which,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, they  are  confined.  In  its  extreme  form,  this  mode  of  order- 
ing the  curriculum  would  give  practically  the  whole  attention  of 
the  student  for  blocks  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  at  a  time  to  single 
topics,  and  thus  carry  him  topic  by  topic  through  the  course. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  other  conceptions,  the  several  branches 
of  study  tend  to  be  made  each  to  engage  some  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  and  attention  through  all  three  years  of  his  course, 
and  the  element  of  time  and  digestion  is  reckoned  a  factor  in  his 
training.  Such  a  broad  question  cannot  be  argued  in  this  paper ; 
it  is  not  one  peculiar  to  the  theological  curriculum,  but  concerns 
general  pedagogic  theory.  I  must  content  myself  with  simply 
confessing  that  1  am  myself  a  hearty  advocate  of  the  latter  of  the 
two  theories.  1  believe  in  ti^me  as  a  factor  in  education ;  I  believe 
as  little  in  the  policy  of  "  bolting"  a  course  of  study,  whether  the 
whole  theological  course,  or  any  of  its  several  branches,  as  I  do  in 
the  policy  of  "  bolting  "  food.  I  think  that  the  instruction  in  every 
department  should  be  distributed  over  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
whole  three  years  as  possible ;  that  the  instruction  in  each  depart- 
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ment  in  a  single  year  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
year;  and  that  it  is  even  an  advantage  to  have  the  consecution  of 
recitations  in  the  same  department  occuring  in  the  same  week  fol- 
low each  other,  not  immediately,  but  with  an  interval  between 
them. 

It  will  be  at  once  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  process  of 
diffusion  may  be  overdone.  A  wise  mean  must  be  sought  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Nor  am  1  unaware  of  the  strong  objections 
that  have  been  brought  against  the  whole  method.  Repeated  and 
rapid  changes  in  the  subject  of  study  do  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
tract the  mind,  to  dissipate  the  energy,  to  loosen  the  grasp  al- 
ready attained  on  the  subject,  to  discourage  from  effort,  to  con- 
fuse the  mind  with  a  multitude  of  imperfectly  connected  facts. 
If  these  evils  are  inherent  in  the  method  of  diffusion,  and  not 
merely  the  result  of  a  good  method  pressed  to  an  unwarrantable 
extreme,  that  method  would  stand  condemned.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  remember  that  change  is  rest,  variety  is  spice,  and 
nothing  so  impairs  mental  vigor  as  monotony  of  work,  while  no- 
thing is  more  important  for  solid  acquisition  than  time.  Above 
all  other  reasons  for  adopting  the  method  of  diffusion,  however,  I 
rank  the  consideration  that  to  require  the  student  to  absorb  him- 
self in  turn  in  the  several  branches  of  study,  instead  of  occupying " 
himself  with  a  number  contemporaneously  through  a  proportion- 
ately long  period,  is  likely  to  prove  equivalent  to  inviting  him  to 
adopt  a  feverish  habit  of  work  which  seeks  to  reap  immediate 
and,  too  often,  temporary  results,  rather  than  to  cultivate  that 
method  of  quiet  and  long-continued  acquisition  which  ends  in  solid 
and  permanent  attainment.  Let  it  be  granted  that  recitations 
following  immediately  on  one  another  gather  impulse  each  from 
each,  and  make  acquisition  proportionately  easy  and  rapid.  Is 
not  the  loss  equally  rapid,  when  the  recitations  are  wholly  inter- 
mitted ?  Let  it  be  granted  tliat  when  the  recitations  stand  a  con- 
siderable interval  apart  something  is  forgotten  between  them, 
and  some  of  the  acquisition  gained  in  the  one  is  lost,  and  needs 
to  be  recovered  before  progress  is  made  by  the  other.  Does  there 
not  lie  just  in  this,  when  properly  viewed,  the  pedagogical  value 
of  the  method?    Is  not  opportunity  thus  given  continuously] to 
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observe  what  has  been  really  assimilated,  and  to  recover  what  has 
been  lost ;  and  is  not  this  repeated  review  and  recovery  the  very 
essence  of  solid  acquisition  ?  In  a  word,  the  hinge  of  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  me  to  come  really  to  this :  shall  we  seek  brilliant 
immediate  results,  or  permanent  effects?  The  "solid-block"  sys- 
tem of  distribution  will  give  us  far  more  sparkling  recitations  and 
far  more  brilliant  examinations;  but  the  "long-time"  system  will 
give  usj  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  best- trained  men.  Briefly, 
the  one  method  is  a  method  of  "  cram,"  and  the  other  a  method 
of  "education."  And  it  is  because  I  look  upon  it  in  this  way  that 
I  heartily  give  my  voice  for  the  distribution  of  the  topics  of 
study  through  the  curriculum  in  a  manner  to  secure  to  the  stu- 
dents long-continued  contact  with  each  study.  Of  course,  I  re- 
peat, this  can  be  overdone ;  a  certain  mean  must  be  observed,  lest 
we  push  a  good  principle  to  an  evil  extreme.  But  it  is  on  the 
side  of  this  principle  of  curriculum  arrangement  that  I  wish  to 
range  myself. 

Yl.  And  now  let  us  ask,  in  conclusion,  as  to  some  of  the  de- 
siderata of  our  curriculum  as  at  present  existent.  I  think  our 
Presbyterian  seminaries  have  worked  out  what  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  exceedingly  good  curriculum.  But  we  need  not 
contend  that  it  is  as  yet  perfect.  What  are  some  of  the  places 
at  which  we  yet  feel  lacks,  of  a  kind  at  least  that  we  may  hope 
to  supply  ? 

1.  The  first  desideratum  that  strikes  me  at  least,  as  I  look  over 
our  common  curriculum,  is  the  need  of  provision  for  more 
thorough  scientific  work  in  special  departments.  I  ought  not, 
however,  to  name  this  as  a  desideratum  of  the  curriculum  itself; 
it  is  rather  a  desideratum  of  our  theological  teaching.  And  it 
ought  to  be  supplied,  not  by  the  insertion  of  more  detailed  work 
into  the  curriculum  itself,  by  which  we  should  only  overload  the 
curriculum  without  adequately  supplying  the  need,  but  by  the 
provision  of  a  rich  body  of  elective  courses,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  inducements  to  take  advantage  of  them,  such  as  prizes, 
fellowships,  honor  courses  and  fourth-year  courses.  The  demands 
of  the  scientific  study  of  theology  in  all  its  branches  are  so 
clamant  that  it  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  on  all  our  seminaries, 
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as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  the  fullest  possible  provision  for 
thorough  detailed  work  in  all  departments,  in  this  supplementary 
way.  In  this  manner  only  can  the  seminaries  accomplish  the 
task — which  belongs  to  them  as  truly  as  the  actual  training  of  a 
practical  ministry — of  fostering  Christian  learning  and  providing 
defenders  for  Christian  truth.  As  this  whole  branch  of  their 
work  belongs,  however,  to  the  university  or  extra-curriculum  side 
of  their  task,  I  pass  it  over  in  this  paper,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
curriculum  itself.^ 

2.  Another  desideratum  that  strikes  me  is  some  more  adequate 
provision  for  the  acquisition  by  the  students  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  This  seems  to  be  the  ele- 
ment of  good  in  the  rather  frequent  demand  made  upon  us  for 
better  and  more  thorough  training  in  the  English  Bible."  Our 
theological  seminaries  can  never  make the  English  Bible  "  the 
basis  of  their  instruction,  or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  the  main 
object  of  their  efforts.  But  I  fancy  it  may  be  acknowledged 
that  in  the  work  done  in  the  seminaries  there  is  danger  that  men 
may  obtain  only  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  may 
go  out  ignorant  of  broad  stretches  of  its  contents.  We  do  need 
somehow,  in  a  practical  interest  and  in  a  scientific  interest  alike,  to 
give  them  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  Book  as  a 
whole.  What  1  have  in  mind  here  is  very  much  the  same  as, 
but  something  more  than,  what  Principal  King,  of  Winnepeg, 
pleaded  for  before  the  Third  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance,^  when  he  asked: 

' '  Should  a  stiident,  at  the  close  of  his  theological  course,  not  be  prepared  to 
pass  an  examination  on  the  contents  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation :  to 
give,  where  practicable,  the  authorship  and  date  of  any  separate  book,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  occasioned  it — its  historical  setting,  so  to  speak,  and  its  main 
contents  ?  Should  he  not  be  expected  to  be  able  to  give,  if  required,  a  synopsis  of 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  of  Micah,  and  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  of  the  let- 
ters of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  or  to  the  Galatians  ?  Does  it  not  seem  fair  and 
rational  to  expect  that  a  man  should,  at  the  completion  of  his  course  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  know,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  the  whole  book  which  is  to  be  his 
life-work  to  teach,  and  not  simply,  however  well,  a  single  important  section  of  it, 
or  even  two  or  three  select  sections  ?  " 

1 1  have  said  a  few  words  on  the  subject  in  a  paper  printed  in  The  Independenty 
June  20,  1895. 

^  See  the  Report,  p.  297,  sq. 
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Adequate  formal  provision  for  all  this  is  undoubtedly  made  in 
our  seminaries  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  chairs  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  literature ;  but  it  is  a  desideratum  that  the  know- 
ledge should  be  deepened  to  a  real  knowledge  of  the  whole  Bible 
as  a  book  of  religion.  I  should  not  like  to  be  understood  as  im- 
plying that  even  this  is  not  already  done  in  some  of  our  semina- 
ries. I  know  that  it  is  done  in  some  of  them,  and  doubtless  it  is 
done  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all.  I  am  only  pleading  that 
it  should  be  made  more  than  at  present,  a  prime  object  in  their 
teaching. 

3.  I  should  say  that  a  more  thorough  denominational  training 
may  well  be  accounted  a  third  desideratum  in  our  seminary  work. 
There  is,  of  course,  wrought  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our 
seminary  instruction  a  denominational  character ;  we  are  Presby- 
terian seminaries  established  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  train 
men  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  as  it  is  understood  by 
that  church.  ^Nevertheless,  there  is  a  real  danger  lest  in  our 
work  we  may  neglect,  more  or  less,  the  more  distinctive  features 
of  Presbyterianism ;  and  there  is  a  real  need,  accordingly,  for  some 
more  thorough  training  in  what  is  distinctively  denominational. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1882^  formally  advised  the  seminaries 
"to  give  more  attention  to  thorough  and  systematic  instruction 
on  the  constitution  and  polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  And 
the  advice,  to  my  thinking,  might  well  be  broadened.  The  semi- 
naries ought  to  take  means  to  inform  their  students  more  fully  of 
distinctively  Presbyterian  history — a  history  of  which  none  need 
be  ashamed,  but  of  which  many  among  us  remain  shamefully 
ignorant ;  to  indoctrinate  them  more  completely  with  distinctively 
Presbyterian  doctrine — a  doctrine  which  is  the  purest  transcript 
of  the  inspired  teaching,  and  as  such  the  hope  of  the  world ;  and 
to  instruct  them  more  perfectly  in  distinctively  Presbyterian 
principles  and  polity — a  polity  which  is  at  once  scripturally  simple 
and  simply  scriptural.  In  a  word,  we  desiderate  a  more  complete 
denominationalizing  of  our  training.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  we 
may  mar  the  beautiful  catholicity  of  our  Presbyterian  ministry  by 

^Minutes,  p.  91.  See  Hodge's  W/iat  is  Presbyterian  Law?  Third  Edition^ 
p.  536. 
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infusing  into  it  a  more  denominational  spirit.  Narrowness  does 
not  belong  to  the  genius  of  Presbyterianism  ;  while  definiteness 
of  conviction,  which  does  stand  at  its  core,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
catholicity  of  spirit,  but  is  rather  one  of  its  sources.  As  he  best  serves 
the  church  at  large  who  most  devotedly  and  intelligently  serves 
the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  we  are  training  men  for  the  best 
service  of  the  whole  church  of  Christ  when  we  are  making  them 
able  and  instructed,  loving  and  appreciative  servants  of  the  church 
whose  agencies  of  instruction  we  are.  There  are  sources  of  en- 
thusiasm in  our  denominational  history  and  doctrine  and  methods, 
of  the  impulse  of  which  we  ought  not  to  deprive  the  students 
committed  to  our  care. 

4.  A  fuller  instruction  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion rendered  in  our  seminaries,  I  should  look  upon  as  still  another 
desideratum  of  our  work.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  direct  prac- 
tice of  religious  work — a  kind  of  theological  "clinic"  which  we 
all  wish  could  somehow  be  effectually  obtained  for  our  students; 
though  this,  too,  is  a  desideratum  which,  though  we  are  ever 
keenly  feeling  it,  we  are  ever  finding  it  impossible  fully  to  supply.^ 
Nor  do  I  refer  to  that  part  of  training  in  actual  use  which  comes 
from  homiletical  exercises,  elocutionary  teaching,  moot  presbyte- 
ries and  the  like ;  this  is  already  pretty  fully,  probably  as  fully  and 
efficiently  as  possible,  provided  for  in  our  work.  I  refer  rather 
to  a  broader  thing — to  some  efficient  aid  to  be  afforded  the  students 
in  mentally  bridging  the  gulf  between  their  studies  and  the  prac- 
tical work  that  lies  before  them,  some  real  help  in  enabling  them 
to  apprehend  the  practical  good  to  a  minister  of  Christ  of  all  the 
mass  of  what  seems  to  many  the  dry  intellectual  acquisition  they 
are  forced  to  make  in  college  and  seminary.  There  are  more  than 
we  think  who  never  succeed  in  correlating  their  learning  and  their 
work.  How  many  of  our  students,  for  instance,  never  perceive 
the  practical  value  of  Hebrew  to  a  humble  minister  of  the  gospel ! 

'  Some  wise  remarks  as  to  the  tendency  to  demand  of  seminaries  more  in  the 
way  of  practice  in  religious  work  than  can  possibly  be  provided  by  them,  may  be 
found  in  a  paper,  the  joint  production  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander, in  the  Princeton  Remew,  Vol.  XX.  (1848),  p.  479.  Cf.,  also,  Dr.  Dabney,  as 
cited,  pp.  66,  67,  who  thinks  the  attempt  to  combine  practical  training  with  semi- 
nary teaching,  in  the  same  course  of  years,  a  demonstrated  failure. 
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A  vast  deal  of  the  sheer  folly  that  is  talked,  and  acted  on,  as  to 
an  "over-educated  ministry,"  and  as  to  the  greater  efficiency  of 
what  is  called  a  "  simply- trained  ministry,"  would  be  avoided,  if 
we  could  somehow  get  the  bridge  built  which  would  practicalize 
in  their  own  minds  the  intellectual  training  which  we  give  our 
students.  How  this  can  be  done  may  be  difficult  to  say.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  question  has  been  seriously  grappled  with  any- 
where except  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Hall  at  Edinburgh. 
There,  we  are  told,  the  professor  of  practical  training  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  students  to  the  practical 
value  and  use  of  the  whole  body  of  instruction  they  have  received. 

"The  prof  essor  first  reviews  in  detail  the  whole  preliminary  study  prescribed 
by  the  church,  and  shows  how  it  bears  on  the  equipment  of  the  minister  as  a 
Christian  man,  and  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  work  as  a  Christian  teacher  and 
pastor.  The  university  course  is  considered  in  its  three  divisions,  classical, 
physical,  and  philosophical.  Next,  the  theological  course  is  taken,  and  it  is 
shown  how  each  part  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  ministerial  work.  The 
apologetics,  exegesis,  systematic  theology,  church  history,  the  church  as  a  society, 
and  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  presented  in  the  New  Testament,  are  expounded 
with  a  direct  reference  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  in  fact,  all  the  student's  pre- 
vious training  is  gone  over,  and  sharpened  with  a  view  to  direct  ministerial  efii- 
ciency."' 

I  adduce  this  merely  by  way  of  illustration;  whether  it  is  the 
best  way  to  obtain  the  end  sought  may  be  open  to  question.  I 
fancy,  however,  that  we  shall  scarcely  question  that  it  is  desirable 
in  some  way  to  make  it  understood  by  our  pupils,  that  the  theo- 
logical seminary  is  really  a  very  practical  institution.^ 

5.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  what  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant desideratum  of  all,  the  securing  of  a  deeper  training  for 
our  students  on  the  side  of  practical  religion.  It  will  not  do  for 
us  to  say,  or,  worse  than  that,  to  think,  that  this  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  a  seminary,  though  even  so  eminently  good  a  man  as  Dr. 
William  G.  Blaikie,  who  surely,  above  most  of  us,  has  his  heart 
in  the  practical  piety  of  his  students,  does  allow  himself  to  say 

^  James  Iverach,  Professional  Studies  of  Clergy  in  Scotland,  in  The  Catholic  Pres- 
byterian, November,  1879,  p.  370. 

*  Cf.  The  Theological  Seminary  a  Practical  Institution.  By  Kev.  D.  D.  De- 
marest,  D.  D.,  in  The  Preslnjterian  and  Reformed  Review,  II.,  p.  312. 
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something  very  like  this,^  and  that  in  a  context  in  which  he  is  urg- 
ing on  students  of  theology  the  duty  of  cultivating  the  spiritual 
life,  and  on  theological  professors  the  duty  of  furthering  this  in 
all  proper  ways.  Certainly  an  American  Presbyterian  theological 
professor  cannot  say  with  Dr.  Blaikie:  "  True,  indeed,  our  halls  of 
theology  were  set  up  expressly  for  that  purpose."  This  is  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  plan  of  the  seminary  adopted  in  1811 
expressly  asserts  that  our  seminaries  are  set  up.  One  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  curriculum  of  work  there  laid  down  for  the  semi- 
naries is  its  admirable  balance,  and  in  its  balanced  requirements  is 
made  very  prominent  an  express  provision  for  training  in  prac- 
tical piety.  And  surely  this  is  as  it  should  be.  What  element  in 
the  training  of  an  effective  ministry  can  compare  in  importance 
with  the  cultivation  of  a  devout  spirit  and  a  holy  mind?  Least  of 
all  can  we  American  Presbyterians  doubt  either  the  value  or  the 
possibility  of  imparting  such  a  training  along  with  whatever  intel- 
lectual acquisitions  may  be  made  at  the  seminary,  when  we  have 
such  examples  as,  for  instance,  the  career  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Plumer 
at  Allegheny  before  our  minds.  The  fires  of  Christian  love 
which  he  kindled  there  are  not  burnt  out  yet,  and  eternity  alone 
can  tell  the  full  tale  of  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  train- 
ing in  practical  piety  which  he  gave  those  who  gathered  about 
him  for  instruction,  not  only  in  theology,  but  also  in  holiness.^ 

By  what  processes  an  efficient  training  in  religion  is  to  be  se- 
cured to  our  pupils  it  is  naturally  somewhat  difficult  to  say. 
There  are,  of  course,  all  those  methods  of  quiet  influence  by 
which  a  teacher  may  act  upon  his  pupils'  hearts  and  minds :  the 
•  devout  tone  in  which  all  the  work  of  the  institution  is  prosecuted ; 
the  stated  meetings  for  religious  conversation  and  prayer;  the 
obviously  devoted  lives  of  instructors  and  guides:  and  all  these 
must  enter  as  factors  to  the  securing  of  the  end.  And  there  is 
the  method  suggested  by  the  Plan  of  the  Seminary,  which  consists 
in  requiring  students  before  graduation  to  have  "  read  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  best  practical  writers  on  the  subject  of  reli- 

^  Catholic  Presbyterian,  January,  1880,  p.  31. 

2  On  the  general  subject  cf.  Principal  King,  as  cited,  p.  304;  and  see  Charles 
Hodge  and  J.  A.  Alexander,  as  cited,  p.  478. 
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gion,"  obviously  a  good  method  of  promoting  the  growth  of 
practical  piety.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  seminaries  conscien- 
tiously require  it  ?  You  will  permit  me  to  say  here,  too,  that  in 
this  aspect  of  their  work  I  consider  those  seminaries  especially 
blessed  which  maintain  regular  chapel-preaching  on  Sabbath,  in 
addition  to  the  more  familiar  Conference,  which  probably  all  of 
them  hold  weekly.  The  body  of  seminary  students  constitutes  a 
congregation,  and  a  congregation  of  somewhat  special  character 
and  with  somewhat  special  needs.  It  is  good  to  gather  them  to- 
gether on  Sabbath  for  a  formal  church-service  of  their  own,  keyed 
to  their  actual  state  and  position,  and  adapted  specifically  to  their  pe- 
culiar needs.  The  distribution  of  the  students  among  the  churches 
of  the  neighborhood,  while  possessing  obvious  advantages  and  serv- 
ing certain  valuable  ends,  does  not  take  the  place  which  a  chapel 
service  of  their  own  can  alone  supply.  Let  us  foster  in  our  stu- 
dents the  idea  that  they  constitute  a  church,  and  are  to  live  as  be- 
comes those  who  are,  in  their  corporate  union,  a  church  of  God. 
Shall  I  go  further  ?  Shall  I  say  that,  constituting  a  church,  they 
ought  to  have  a  pastor  ?  It  is  a  matter,  at  least,  worth  consider- 
ing. Amid  the  multitude  of  agencies  gathered  together  to  fur- 
ther the  intellectual  advancement  of  our  students,  may  it  not  be 
worth  considering  whether  there  may  not  be  work  enough  to  be 
done  in  the  advancement  specifically  of  their  religious  life  to 
occupy  all  the  energies,  and  time,  and  thought  of  one  man  ?  Of 
course,  all  the  professors  are,  first  of  all,  ministers  of  grace,  and 
will  do  all  that  is  possible  in  them  to  quicken  the  religious  life  of 
their  pupils.  But  is  it  not  worth  our  careful  thought,  whether  a 
body  of  from  100  to  250  young  men  gathered  together  in  a  semi- 
isolated  community,  on  the  one  hand  do  not  require  more  pastoral 
oversight  than  is  likely  to  be  given  them,  in  a  purely  spiritual  in- 
terest, by  teachers  already  overburdened  with  work  and  care ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  richly  repay,  in  a  ministry  of  deep- 
ened grace  and  power,  the  spiritual  labors  of  a  pastor  devoted 
to  the  deepening  of  their  religious  life  and  to  the  quickening 
within  them  of  an  ever-growing  devotion  and  of  a  constantly  per- 
fecting consecration  ? 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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There  has,  probably,  never  been  a  time  when  there  was  a 
greater  desire  among  men,  and  especially  among  the  laboring 
classes,  to  improve  their  condition,  than  in  our  own.  The  ques- 
tion of  division  and  remuneration  of  labor  has  created  a  move- 
ment, the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.  An  inter- 
national party  of  revolution  has  been  formed,  which  means  to  bring 
about  this  improvement  of  the  social  relations  by  means  of  force. 
The  aim  of  this  so-called  socialism  is  an  entirely  new  order  of 
things,  in  which  all  inequality  is  to  disappear  in  universal  com- 
munism, where  there  will  be  neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  master 
nor  servant,  and  where  all  dissatisfaction,  strife,  and  misery  shall 
cease.  Certain  voices  in  this  party  even  demand  the  abolition  of 
religion  and  the  church,  of  matrimony,  and  of  private  property. 
The  earlier  socialists,  as  e.  g.^  Count  St.  Simon  (died  1825),  Charles 
Fourier  et  al.^  did  not  by  any  means  intend  to  break  with  religion, 
and  among  the  later  socialists  there  are  also  nobler  men,  such  as 
the  American,  Edward  Bellamy,  who  have  not  yet  lost  all  respect 
for  the  things  considered  sacred  by  most  men.  In  that  commu- 
nistic era  described  by  Bellamy,  even  divine  worship  is  held  every 
Sabbath.  But  the  great  mass  of  socialists  is  undoubtedly  inimical 
to  religion. 

The  views  of  the  socialists,  which  are  proclaimed  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  new  faith,  are  all  the  more  dangerous,  because, 
under  the  present  social  conditions,  there  really  exists  an  oppres- 
sive inequality  among  men.  An  unheard-of  development  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  caused  by  the  invention  of  ever  new  machinery, 
and  which  threatens,  before  long,  to  drive  the  small  artisan  en- 
tirely from  the  field;  a  system  of  unscrupulous  spoliation  of 
laborers,  who  are  considered  by  the  employer  merely  as  so  many 
"hands,"  and  whom  he  uses  like  machines  for  his  own  enrich- 
ment; a  fabulous  amassing  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
at  the  same  time  total  impoverishment  of  thousands ;  these  things 
impart  to  socialism  a  certain  degree  of  vindication. 
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It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  the  evils  in  human  society 
will  be  removed  in  the  manner  proposed  by  socialism.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  removing  the  causes  which  lie  at  their 
roots.  And  these  are  to  be  found,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  mate- 
rialistic views,  according  to  which  the  goods  of  this  world  are 
alone  considered  worth  having;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  selfish- 
ness of  men,  in  that  cold  and  heartless  egotism,  that  would  keep 
and  increase  everything  it  has,  no  matter  what  may  become  of  the 
others.  These  two  go  hand  in  hand  ;  selfishness  has  assumed  such 
terrible  dimensions  in  our  days,  because  irreligion  has  become  so 
general.  When  men  lose  the  living  God  of  revelation,  then  they 
also  lose  the  foundation  of  all  "morality  and  virtue."  Then  there 
is  no  plausible  reason  why  matrimony  and  property  should  be  con- 
sidered sacred.  If  thei'e  be  no  living  God  who  gives  to  every 
man  what  he  pleases,  then  all  human  order  and  human  rights  are 
also  overthrown,  and  mankind  becomes  a  horde  of  robbers  who 
know  but  one  right,  viz.,  to  take  what  they  can  get. 

In  order  to  remove  the  social  evils  of  mankind,  a  remedy  is  re- 
quired which  will  remove  the  selfishness  of  men.  This  remedy  is 
found  solely  in  religion.  In  the  revealed  word  of  God  alone  are 
to  be  found  the  ways  which  lead  to  a  reconciliation  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the  social  relations.  ISTot 
until  men  return  to  God  will  peace  be  established.  To  prove  all 
this,  with  the  aid  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

I.  The  Social  Problem  in  the  Past. 
If  the  social  problem  could  be  solved  by  legislation,  it  would 
have  been  solved  long  ago  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Moses  justly  ex- 
claims, "What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  and 
judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set  before  you  this 
day?"  (Deut.  iv.  8.)  These  laws,  in  which  mercy  and  justice  are 
wisely  blended,  form  a  veritable  mine  of  social  wisdom,  which 
nowadays  is  heeded  far  too  little.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  of  which  it  is  so  diflficult  for  ordinary  readers 
to  get  a  clear  idea  as  that  which  relates  to  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
There  is  such  a  mixing-up  of  narrative  with  law  that  the  reader 
is  easily  bewildered.    The  laws  of  Israel  may  be  classified  under 
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four  heads:  (1),  The  Ten  Commandments,  or  Words;  (2),  The 
Book  of  the  Covenant;  (3),  The  Levitical  Code;  (4),  The  Deu- 
teronomic  Code.  In  casting  a  glance  into  these  laws,  we  can  only 
notice  what  is  of  importance  regarding  the  social  relations  of  men. 
We  begin  with  a  brief  review  of  the  ten  commandments.  These 
are  the  fundamental  law,  the  brief  sum  of  the  divine  will. 

"  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage ; "  these  words  form 
the  preface  to  the  ten  commandments.  Reminding  the  people  of 
God's  mighty  miracles,  through  which  he  had  revealed  himself  as 
the  almighty  God  and  gracious  Saviour  and  protector  of  Israel, 
they  were  to  them  a  standing  exhortation  to  obey  and  trust  God. 
Jehovah  is  the  God  and  King  of  Israel;  this  is,  therefore,  the 
fundamental  article  of  the  Jewish  constitution.  The  relation  to 
God  dominated  all  the  views  of  the  Israelites,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  their  entire  social  life. 

Man's  relation  to  God  determines  his  relation  to  his  fellowmen. 
Luther  justly  says  of  the  first  commandment:  "  Where  the  heart 
is  right  with  God,  and  where  this  commandment  is  kept,  there 
all  the  other  commandments  follow."  For,  while  it  forbids  all 
idolatry,  it  also  enjoins  that  fear  of  God  which  is  mingled  with 
love,  such  a  fear  as  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  child  has  of  offend- 
ing the  parent.  This  fear  of  God  excludes  all  fear  of  men  and, 
therefore,  assures  the  possession  of  true  liberty ;  while  the  love  of 
God,  as  our  common  Father,  assures  true  equality  and  fraternity 
among  men.  Thus  the  iSrst  commandment  furnishes  the  true 
foundation  for  the  three  supreme  demands  of  socialism :  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity. 

The  fourth  commandment^  also,  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  social  relations  of  human  society.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it 
does  not  merely  enjoin  the  keeping  holy  of  one  day.  It  also  says: 
"  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor."  In  requiring  every  man  to  labor,  it 
ennobles  and  exalts  labor.  It  stamps  idleness  as  sin.  The  indus- 
trious wage-earner  is  exalted  far  above  the  distinguished  man  of 
leisure,  whose  sole  object  of  life  is  idleness  and  enjoyment,  instead 
of  work.  In  setting  apart  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest,  the 
fourth  commandment  meets  the  want  of  the  human  system  for 
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rest.  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man."  Every  creature  needs 
rest.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  men  and  animals  that  rest 
one  day  out  of  seven,  accomplish  more  in  six  days  than  others  do 
in  seven.  The  weekly  day  of  rest  is  a  most  beneficent  gift  of 
God  to  the  laborer,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  week.  A  really 
beneficent  Sabbath  rest  is  impossible,  however,  except  where  the 
day  is  indeed  kept  holy.  With  only  an  outward  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  recreation,  its  observance  becomes  frivo- 
lous, and  such  a  Sabbath  is  a  social  menace,  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing. The  Sabbath  must  be,  above  all,  a  day  of  private  and  public 
worship,  without  which  true  piety  and  religion  itself  are  impos- 
sible. 

The  fifth  commandment  furnishes  the  basis  of  a  happy  family 
life,  which  is,  again,  the  foundation  of  social  welfare.  In  the 
socialistic  commonwealth,  as  described  by  that  eminent  socialist, 
August  Bebel,  there  can  be  no  well-regulated  family  life.  The 
children  are  turned  over  to  a  general  training-school.  Everybody 
is  fed  in  immense  state  restaurants.  Thus  the  hearth  and  home 
are  destroyed.  How,  in  such  a  state,  a  regulated,  much  more  a 
happy,  social  condition  is  possible,  is  unimaginable.  With  the 
Israelites,  these  tender  family  bonds  were  fostered  as  with  no 
other  nation.  Even  the  slaves  were  considered  members  of  the 
family.  Blessed  is  the  nation,  with  whom  these  firm  and  tender 
family  ties  prevail  among  the  high  and  low  classes.  Therein  lie 
the  strength  and  marrow  of  a  nation.  In  this  commandment 
temporal  well-being  is  made  dependent  on  its  fulfilment.  What 
socialism  demands — temporal  prosperity — here  it  is  promised,  in 
a  manner,  it  is  true,  which  is  directly  the  opposite  of  what  they 
propose.  Not  by  undermining  authority,  but  by  upholding  it,  is 
the  welfare  of  a  nation  promoted. 

The  morality  of  a  man  and  of  a  people  may  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  value  they  place  on  human  life.  The  sixth  com- 
mandment is,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  or,  more  properly,  "commit 
murder."  Among  the  Israelites,  the  principle  had  prevailed  since 
the  days  of  Noah,  that  "whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed."  (Gen.  ix.  6.)  In  our  days  many 
^socialists  contend  that  a  political  murder  is  not  only  at  times 
29 
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justifiable  but  a  heroic  act.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  laxity 
of  many  courts  in  punishing  murderers,  to  justify  the  wish  that 
the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  this  point  would  still  prevail. 
That  would,  doubtless,  be  the  most  effective  means  of  restoring 
the  correct  view  of  the  value  of  human  life. 

If,  furthermore,  the  conception  of  matrimony  is  a  gauge  of  the 
morality  of  a  nation,  then  Israel  need  not  feel  ashamed  alongside 
the  other  ancient  nations.  In  the  Old  Testament,  marriage  is 
regarded  as  a  divine  institution.  (Gen.  ii.  J  8.)  While  polygamy 
prevailed  with  all  the  ancient  nations,  the  Mosaic  law,  though  not 
expressly  forbidding  it,  placed  so  many  barriers  around  it  as  to 
gradually  suppress  it.  At  the  time  of  Christ,  polygamy  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  among  the  Jews,  a  proof  that  the  spirit 
of  the  law  was  inimical  to  it.  No  law  is  more  ruthlessly  set  aside 
by  socialistic  writers  than  the  seventh.  Bebel,  in  his  book,  Woman 
and  Socialism^  advocates  free  love.  One  cannot  but  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  the  moral  conditions  which  would  ensue,  should 
the  state  of  affairs  advocated  by  this  writer  ever  be  realized. 

The  eighth  commandment  protects  man's  property,  and  touches 
one  of  the  most  burning  social  questions.  The  Israelites  pos- 
sessed no  absolute  right  of  possession,  for  Jehovah  said :  "  The 
land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever;  for  the  land  is  mine,  for  ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  me."  (Lev.  xxv.  23.)  What  is 
here  said  of  the  right  to  the  soil  is  true  of  all  earthly  possessions. 
^'For  what  hast  thou,  that  thou  hast  not  received?"  Christians 
are  to  regard  all  their  possessions  as  a  trust,  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  God.  Unfortunately,  most  men  have  no  idea  that  they 
are  God's  stewards  and  accountable  to  him  for  the  use  of  their  tem- 
poral goods.  Socialism  demands  the  abolition  of  all  private  pro- 
perty, on  the  ground  of  the  notorious  principle  of  Proudhon: 
"Za  propriete  c'est  le  volP  (Property  is  theft.)  This  principle 
is  not  more  reprehensible  before  God  than  the  other:  "My  pro- 
perty is  mine ;  with  it  I  may  do  as  I  please."  Both  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  biblical  principle,  that  all  property  is  a  trust.  But 
there  is  a  human  right  to  property.  This  is  threefold.  It  is  (1), 
either  the  right  of  acquisition,  or  (2),  that  of  inheritance,  or  (3),  that 
of  donation.    Any  encroachment  upon  these  rights  is  a  transgres- 
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sion  of  God's  law,  whether  it  is  through  force  (by  robbery,  theft, 
or  extortion),  or  through  fraud  and  deceit,  or  with  an  appearance 
of  right  (by  twisting  the  law,  or  taking  advantage  of  its  letter, 
while  its  spirit  is  violated).  Thus  it  is  also  a  sin  to  make  too 
great  demands  upon  the  laborer,  as  it  is  a  sin  for  the  latter  if  he 
does  not  guard  the  interests  of  his  employer  with  all  diligence. 
This  commandment,  therefore,  forms  the  basis  of  all  honesty, 
faithfulness,  and  conscientiousness,  which  are  the  very  pillars  of 
social  life. 

The  ninth  commandment  resists  all  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
neighbor  through  the  tongue,  whether  by  unjust  accusations  or 
slighting  contempt.  The  non-observance  of  this  commandment 
is  adding  much  to  heighten  class  hostility.  While  many  of  the 
upper  classes  look  with  contempt  upon  the  laborer  and  servant, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  laboring  circles,  too,  abuse  and  slander 
largely  prevail,  and  have  become  favorite  weapons  and  shameful 
means  of  agitation,  especially  with  a  large  part  of  the  press. 

Finally,  the  tenth  commandrnent  wards  off,  summarily  and  em- 
phatically, all  the  demands  of  socialism.  For  what  is  socialism, 
essentially,  but  coveting  the  neighbor's  property  ?  To  create  this 
covetousness  in  those  who  are  without  means,  is  the  real  ob- 
ject of  socialism.  To  incite  laborers  to  strike,  what  is  this  but 
alienating  servants  from  their  masters  ? 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  decalogue  guards  the  most  sacred 
and  cherished  goods  of  man,  those  very  goods  which  are  assailed 
by  socialism.  No  wonder  the  latter  rejects  religion;  the  divine 
commandment  everywhere  obstructs  the  execution  of  its  plans! 

We  must  now  cast  a  brief  glance  upon  the  other  Mosaic  laws. 
They  are  really  only  an  enlargement  of  the  decalogue. 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant  follows  directly  after  the  decalogue. 
(Exodus  XX.  23  to  xxiii.  33.)  For  the  name  "  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant," see  Exodus  xxiv.  7.  Here,  too,  we  find  many  ordinances 
which  relate  to  social  life,  and  require  a  conduct  characterized  by 
fairness,  honesty  and  kindness,  even  towards  enemies,  as  well  as 
towards  strangers,  the  poor,  and  the  slaves. 

The  fact  that  the  Mosaic  law  permitted  slavery  has  often  been 
the  cause  of  unjustified  attacks  on  the  part  of  many  scoffers.  We 
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must  not  forget  that  slavery,  like  polygaray,  was  prevalent  with 
all  the  ancient  nations.  With  the  Israelites  it  was  generally  self- 
incurred,  sometimes  even  voluntary,  and  always  but  temporary, 
for  after  six  years  the  slaves  were  to  be  liberated  (Exod.  xxi.  2), 
unless  a  slave,  as  it  not  infrequently  happened,  so  loved  his  mas- 
ter that  he  preferred  life-long  bondage  in  his  master's  house  to 
liberty.  (Exod.  xxi.  2-6.)  The  Hebrew  slave  was  by  no  means 
without  rights.  The  law  protected  him  everywhere,  and  assured 
him  a  mild  and  just  treatment.  As  already  mentioned,  he  was 
considered  a  member  of  the  family,  and  he,  too,  enjoyed  the  rest 
of  the  Sabbath-day.  Whenever  a  slave  died  as  a  result  of  mal- 
treatment on  the  part  of  his  master,  the  latter  was  punished 
(Exodus  xxi.  20) ;  or,  if  the  slave  was  maimed  he  was  liberated. 
(Exodus  xxi.  26.)  Kidnapping  of  slaves  was  a  capital  offence. 
(Exodus  xxi.  16).  The  lot  of  the  Hebrew  slave  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, easier  than  that  of  thousands  of  laborers  in  factories  to- 
day. Slavery,  as  it  existed  with  the  Israelites,  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  compared  with  heathen  slavery,  or  even  with  modern  wage- 
slavery. 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant  has  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
justice  between  man  and  man,  and  the  statutes  bearing  upon  this 
topic  commend  themselves  as  essentially  just  and  reasonable. 
"  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  etc.  (Exodus  xxi.  24,  25),  is  a 
barbarous  law,  literally  carried  out;  nevertheless  these  phrases 
embody  the  fundamental  principle  of  jurisprudence,  that  for  all 
wrong  there  must  be  adequate  compensation.  Just  one  other 
commandment  may  be  noticed  in  this  book :  If  thou  meet  thine 
enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back 
to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying 
under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt 
surely  help  with  him."  (Exodus  xxiii.  4,  5.)  This  is  indeed  an 
anticipation  of  the  great  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "Love 
your  enemies." 

By  the  term  "  Levitical  Code  "  is  meant  all  those  laws  which 
are  found  in  the  second-half  of  Exodus  (beginning  with  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter),  and  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  duties  and  position  of  the  priests,  yet  also  contain 
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many  statutes  of  social  importance,  especially  those  which  regu- 
late family  property.  The  Hebrew  constitution  was  so  arranged 
that  all  poverty  should  be  impossible.  A  plot  of  ground  was  as- 
signed by  lot  to  each  family  for  their  possession.  If,  by  reason 
of  indebtedness,  this  property  was  alienated  from  the  family,  it 
was  restored  to  them  in  the  year  of  jubilee,"  every  fiftieth 
year.  (Lev.  xxv.  24.)  Besides,  they  could  redeem  it,  or  any  part 
of  it,  at  any  time.  (Lev.  xxv.  25.)  Such  laws  as  these  rendered  it 
impossible  for  a  few  owners  to  control  immense  tracts  of  land, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  an  effectual  means  against  gen- 
eral impoverishment. 

In  the  Deuteronomic  Code  the  law  of  kindness  has  grown  to 
still  larger  proportions,  and  now  embraces  a  variety  of  particulars. 
Thus  it  is  forbidden  to  withhold  the  hire  from  the  poor  and 
needy;  it  must  be  paid  before  the  sun  goes  down.  (Deut.  xxiv. 
14,  15.)  The  rights  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  of  the 
stranger,  are  again  specially  protected.  (Ys.  17.)  The  glean- 
ings must  be  left  for  the  poor  in  the  orchard  and  harvest  field. 
(Ys.  21.)  Even  the  beasts  of  burden  are  remembered.  (Deut. 
xxv.  4;  xxii.  10.) 

This  brief  review  of  the  Mosaic  law  suffices  to  demonstrate  how 
wisely  the  social  affairs  of  the  Hebrews  were  regulated.  One  would 
think  that,  with  such  laws,  the  people  would  have  enjoyed  continued 
prosperity,  that  poverty,  want,  and  other  social  evils  would  have  re- 
mained unknown  to  them.  Yes,  had  the  laws  been  observed,  all 
social  evils  would  have  been  impossible.  That  the  public  welfare 
of  the  people  would  depend  upon  their  true  and  willing  obedience 
to  God's  law,  is  clearly  stated  in  Deut.  v.  29 :  "  Oh  that  there  were 
such  an  heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all  my 
commandments  always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with 
their  children  for  ever."  But,  alas !  there  was  but  seldom  such  an 
heart  in  them.  Again  and  again  they  rebelled  against  God. 
(Isaiah  i.  2;  Jer.  ii.  13.)  But  they  never  rebelled  without  incur- 
ring his  punishment.  Drought,  locusts,  poor  crops,  and  famine 
were  often  the  direct  penalties  for  their  disobedience  (Amos  iv. 
9-11 ;  Haggai  ii.  17,  18) ;  and  these,  naturally,  resulted  in  hard 
times.    Besides  this,  their  infidelity,  even  then,  begat  that  heart- 
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less  selfishness  with  which  the  strong  oppressed  the  weak,  not- 
withstanding God's  commandments  and  the  constant  reproofs  of 
the  prophets.  (Amos  iv.  1;  Isaiah  v.  7,  8,  18,  20-23.)  Thus 
the  people  of  Israel  already  had  their  "social  problem"  in  spite 
of  the  excellent  laws  which  were  intended  to  prevent  it.  And 
here,  too,  its  causes  were  infidelity  and  selfishness.  The  law  was 
not  able  to  eradicate  selfishness  from  the  hearts  of  men,  nor  is  it 
able  to  do  so  now.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  the  neighbor  can- 
not be  inculcated  by  command.  But  without  these  we  must  for- 
ever despair  in  solving  the  social  problem.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
that  there  is  a  way  to  plant  this  love  into  man's  heart.  This  is, 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

11.  The  Social  Problem  at  the  Present  Time. 
That  the  covenant  of  the  law  made  with  Israel  would  not  be 
final,  was  clearly  prophesied  to  them.  Thus  God  spake  through 
Jeremiah,  that  he  would  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah:  "I  will  put  my  law  into 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.)  Other 
passages  in  the  prophets  declare  that  this  new  covenant  with 
Israel  and  Judah  would,  at  the  same  time,  embrace  all  other  na- 
tions. Through  Isaiah  God  says :  "  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou 
shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to 
restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of 
the  earth."  (Isa.  xlix.  6.)  The  "servant"  of  God  here  spoken 
of  can  be  none  other  than  Christ.  In  the  whole  wide  realm  of 
history  there  is  no  one  besides  him  of  whom  could  be  said,  or 
who  could  accomplish,  what  is  here  said  of  this  servant  of  God, 
viz.,  to  be  a  Saviour  of  all  mankind.  Through  Ezekiel  God 
promised  that  he  would  save  his  flock,  and  they  shall  no  more  be 
a  prey.  He  would  set  one  shepherd  over  them,  who  shall  not 
only  deliver  them  from  their  oppressors,  but  make  them  happy  in 
every  respect.  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  22-24.)  It  requires  no  proof  that 
this  shepherd  and  prince,  who  is  to  be  a  second  David,  can  again 
be  none  other  but  Christ.    Besides  him,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
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whole  history  of  mankind,  who,  like  him,  has  brought,  or  could 
bring,  to  poor,  suffering  humanity  relief  from  all  anxiety  and  op- 
pression. The  words  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  everywhere, 
describe  Christ  as  a  mighty  Saviour,  sent  from  God,  who  is  to 
mitigate  all  human  misery,  and  spread  true  happiness  upon  the 
earth.  All  the  relief,  the  liberty,  and  prosperity  which  men  hope 
for  shall  be  bestowed  upon  them  through  him. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  new  covenant  made  with  all  men. 
It  offers  the  only  solution  of  the  social  problem,  because  it  is  the 
only  means  to  eradicate  selfishness  from  the  hearts  of  men  and 
supplant  it  with  a  new  disposition,  viz.,  love.  It  differs  from  the 
old  covenant,  in  that  it  approaches  man  not  primarily  with  a  de- 
mand, but  with  the  glad  tidings  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  God  is 
willing  to  pardon  our  sins.  It  does  not  tell  us,  primarily,  what 
we  are  to  do,  but  what  God  has  done,  and  is  willing  to  do,  for  us. 
And  in  revealing  to  us  the  whole  immeasurable  love  of  God,  it 
creates  a  new  love  in  us,  so  that  we  say:  "We  love  him,  because 
he  first  loved  us,"  and  likewise:  "If  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another."  Thus  the  gospel  plants  into  our  hearts 
the  love  for  God,  and  the  love  for  our  neighbor.  The  gospel 
does  not  make  void  the  law.  The  law  remains  the  rule  of  obe- 
dience for  all  time.  But  what  is  commanded  in  the  law  becomes, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  man's  own  desire,  an  inward  constraint, 
so  that  now  man's  will  corresponds  with  God's  will.  (Jer.  xxxi.  33 ; 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  2Y.)  Now  it  is  no  longer  "  thou  shalt,"  but  "  I 
will;  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me."  Love  is  the  only 
source  of  true  obedience.  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law. 
Therefore  the  gospel  is  indeed  the  "  balm  of  Gilead  "  (Jer.  viii. 
22),  the  true  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  human  society. 

But  some  may  retort :  "  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  social  problem 
still  exists  ? "  To  which  we  reply :  "  The  best  remedy  will  not 
avail  for  him  who  will  not  apply  it,  or  applies  it  only  partially." 
No  one  will  deny  that,  if  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  would 
prevail  generally  among  men,  then  they  would  not  injure  or  offend 
one  another,  nor  oppress  one  another,  or  do  anything  to  embitter 
the  life  of  one  another ;  they  would  rather  be  kindly  affectioned 
and  brotherly  in  their  intercourse,  and  gladly  assist  one  another ; 
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it  would  be  their  pleasure  and  their  joy  to  help  and  to  comfort 
one  another.  Then  the  earth  would  become  an  abode  of  peace 
and  gladness,  a  pattern  of  heaven.  What  a  benignant  influence 
the  gospel  of  Christ  has  actually  exerted  upon  mankind  is  appa- 
rent to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  nations, 
and  especially  with  the  history  of  modern  missions.  Without  it, 
most  of  the  laborers  would  still  be  slaves  this  very  day.  That 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  even  communism,  so  eagerly 
desired  by  the  socialists,  is  possible,  is  proven  by  the  example  of  the 
apostolic  church.  For  a  time  there  actually  existed  among  the  first 
Christians  a  perfect  community  of  goods,  viz.:  so  long  as  they 
were  all  led  entirely  by  the  divine  Spirit  which  had  descended  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  as  soon  as  selfishness  resumed  its  con- 
trol, communism  was  no  longer  feasible ;  and  if  the  present  pol- 
luted state  of  the  church  precludes  communism,  even  among 
Christians,  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  gospel,  but  in  the  sinfulness 
of  man.  When  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  church  with 
that  of  the  first  Christian  church  in  Jerusalem,  we  must  cast  down 
our  eyes  in  shame.  Where  is  that  meek  and  self-denying  spirit 
that  looketh  not  on  his  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of 
others  ? 

It  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  church  of  Christ  to  pray  without 
ceasing,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  resume  his  control  in  all  her 
members  and  spread  more  and  more  upon  earth.  This  she  must 
strive  to  achieve  with  the  appointed  means.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  preached  word.  That  the  Christian  pulpit  cannot  and 
must  not  ignore  the  social  question,  might  be  proved  by  hundreds 
of  examples  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  must  assert 
the  rights  of  the  employee  as  well  as  those  of  the  employer,  and 
enforce  the  duties  of  the  employer  as  well  as  those  of  the  em- 
ployee. This  may  give  offence  in  certain  quarters,  but  hardly 
greater  offence  than  that  caused  by  the  sermons  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  of  the  Saviour  himself.  That  it  must  be  done  in  a  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  of  love,  in  that  spirit  in  which  Paul,  the  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ,  preached  to  Philemon,  his  "dearly  beloved  and 
fellow-laborer,"  is  self-evident.  But,  above  all,  Christians  must 
furnish  the  actual  proof  that  the  gospel  is  really  the  cure  for  the 
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evils  of  the  times,  by  practicing  that  mercy  which  Christ  enjoined. 
They  must  really  use  their  temporal  means  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  woes  of  humanity,  as  God's  stewards,  and  not  for  selfish 
purposes.  They  must  not  forget  to  do  good  and  communicate; 
for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well-pleased. 

Repentance,  an  actual  turning-back  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity^ 
this  is  the  only  way  to  cure  the  thousand  ills  of  mankind.  (Isa.  i. 
16,  17;  viii.  20.)  And  may  the  prospects  for  a  true  and  general 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ  and  his  gospel  be  ever  so  dis- 
couraging; may  the  number  of  true  Christians  be  ever  so  small; 
and  may  the  spirit  of  anti-Christ  assume  ever  so  threatening  an 
attitude,  yet  we  believe  that  the  final  victory  belongs  to  him 
whom  God  promised,  as  a  deliverer,  to  the  fathers  of  old,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophets,  and  who  came  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons."    (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.) 

III.  The  Social  Problem  in  the  Future  and  its  Final 
Solution. 

There  is  a  firm  conviction  among  the  socialists  that,  when 
the  future  socialistic  state  shall  have  been  established,  humanity 
will  enjoy  a  prosperity,  a  felicity  and  universal  peace,  as  never 
before.  Thus  Bebel  writes  in  the  afore-mentioned  book,  Wornan 
and  Socialism,  as  follows  : 

"  Then  when  the  final  social  conflict  has  been  determined  the 
new  society  will  be  reared  upon  an  international  basis.  The 
nations  will  fraternize  and  shake  hands  with  one  another,  and 
strive  to  extend  the  new  order  of  things,  gradually,  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  One  nation  approaches  the  other  no  longer 
as  an  enemy  who  seeks  to  despoil  and  to  suppress,  nor  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  strange  faith  which  it  would  inflict  upon  it,  but  as 
a  friend  who  would  educate  his  fellowmen  to  become  men  of  cul- 
ture. .  .  .  Neither  powder,  nor  lead,  nor  fire-water,  nor  the  Bible 
will  be  used  in  this  mission  of  culture,  but  it  will  be  undertaken 
by  peaceable  means,  which  make  the  civilizators  appear  to  the 
savages  not  as  their  enemies,  but  as  their  benefactors.  .  .  .  When 
once  the  civilized  nations  are  united  into  a  great  federation,  then 
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the  time  will  also  have  come  when  the  storms  of  war  shall  cease. 
Eternal  peace  is  no  dream." 

Bebel  evidently  loves  to  play  the  role  of  prophet,  only  that  he 
is  not  divinely  inspired,  and  cannot  say :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ! " 

In  this  connection  we  must  also  allude  to  Edward  Bellamy's 
book,  Looking  Backward^  2000  to  1887.  No  one  can  read  this 
book  bat  with  the  ardent  desire:  Would  that  such  a  state  of 
happiness  prevailed  among  men,  as  is  here  described  !  In  order 
to  transpose  the  reader  into  the  year  2000,  the  author  makes  a 
certain  well-to-do  man  fall  into  a  mesmeric  sleep,  or  trance,  in  the 
year  1887,  out  of  which  he  does  not  awake  until  2000.  This 
man  then  describes  the  new  world  as  he  finds  it.  All  private 
property  has  been  abolished ;  all  people  labor  for  the  common 
weal.  Competition  in  commerce  and  all  intermediate  commerce, 
which  at  present  enhances  the  price  of  all  things,  have  ceased. 
The  national  property  is  so  great  that  at  its  expense  all  may  lead 
a  life  pleasant  and  free  from  care.  And  now,  when  all  enjoy  the 
same  well-being,  hatred,  envy,  and  strife  have  disappeared  from 
earth,  and  love  rules  mankind.  That  men  should  doubt  God  now 
seems  "  a  pitiable  insanity."  "  It  is  very  easy  to  believe  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  in  the  twentieth  century,"  so  we  are  told  in  a 
sermon  preached  in  the  year  2000.  But  this  very  sermon  is  a 
mockery  of  the  gospel.  As  mankind  has  redeemed  itself,  men 
need  no  longer  a  Saviour  and  Kedeemer.  It  is  also  contended  in 
this  sermon,  that  now  it  is  fully  revealed  "  that  human  nature  in 
its  essential  qualities  is  good,  not  bad ;  that  men  by  their  natural 
intention  and  structure  are  generous,  not  selfish ;  pitiful,  not  cruel ; 
godlike  in  aspirations;  images  of  God  indeed,  not  the  travesties 
upon  him  they  had  seemed."  But  this  we  must  beg  to  doubt, 
because  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown  that  infidelity  with 
all  its  fruits,  such  as  selfishness,  hatred,  haughtiness,  arrogance, 
sensuality,  cruelty,  and  falsehood  still  carry  the  day,  even  where 
the  external  relations  are  the  most  favorable,  and  the  question  of 
"mine  and  thine"  is  not  at  all  involved. 

Christians  entertain  no  doubt  whatever,  that  without  God,  and 
contrary  to  God,  men  will  never  achieve  a  state  of  peace  and  true 
happiness.    But  any  one  somewhat  acquainted  with  Old  Testa- 
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ment  prophecy  will  recognize,  at  the  first  glance,  a  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  latter  and  the  expectations  of  the  socialists. 
The  Old  Testament  prophets,  too,  predict  an  era  of  righteousness 
and  peace,  in  which  the  "storms  of  war"  shall  cease.  What  won- 
derful visions  have  they  beheld !  They  see  how  men  throw  away 
their  idols  of  silver,  Und  their  idols  of  gold,  and  how  the  idols  shall 
be  utterly  abolished.  (Isa.  ii.  18  and  20.)  The  King  shall  have 
dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (Fsa.  Ixxii.  8) ;  all  kings  fall  down  before  him,  all  na- 
tions serve  him  (Ys.  11);  his  name  shall  endure  forever,  and  the 
whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.  (Ys.  17  and  19.)  The  Son  of 
man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  receives  dominion,  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  shall  serve 
him.  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed.  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14.)  Then  shall  be  fulfilled  what 
was  promised  to  the  Son  of  God :  "  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession."    (Psa.  ii.  7,  8.) 

This  universal  dominion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  the  subjection  of  all  nations  to  the  King,  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  an  universal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When 
God  promises  by  his  prophet  Joel  (ii.  28) :  "  It  shall  come  to  pass 
afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  m.y  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  this 
promise  could  not  have  been  wholly  fulfilled  in  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This,  to  be 
sure,  was  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment,  as  also  Peter,  in  ex- 
plaining that  miracle,  describes  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 
(Acts  ii.  16,  17.)  But  it  was  not  yet  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh.  Even  at  Jerusalem,  there  were  compara- 
tively few  who  opened  their  hearts  for  the  divine  Spirit.  Thus, 
also,  was  the  perpetual  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  through  all 
centuries  and  down  to  our  present  time,  always  and  everywhere, 
only  local  and  partial.  But  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  time  when 
this  outpouring  shall  be  quite  general,  so  that  no  man  is  excluded  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  every  age  (the  old  men  and  the  young  men), 
every  sex  (the  sons  as  well  as  the  daughters),  and  every  class 
(even  the  servants  and  handmaids)  shall  participate  in  it.    (Ys.  29.) 
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At  this  time  it  will  dawn  upon  earth  as  it  has  never  dawned 
before.  Then  the  nations  shall  flow  unto  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  to  learn  his  ways  and 
to  walk  in  his  paths.  (Micah  iv.  1, 2.)  The  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  (Isa.  xi.  9.) 
Then  God  will  also  gather  his  people  of  Israel  from  among  the 
nations  and  out  of  all  countries,  whither  they  were  scattered,  and 
at  that  time  put  his  Spirit  into  their  hearts  and  cause  them  to 
walk  in  his  statutes.  Then  they  will  be  his  people  and  he  their 
God ;  then  in  truth  will  Jehovah  be  Israel's  King  and  Lord. 
Thus  it  is  thrice  prophesied  by  Ezekiel  (xi.  16-20;  xxxvi.  24-28; 
xxxvii.  1-14);  also  by  Hosea  (iii.  5)  and  Jeremiah  (1.  4,  5). 

Now,  when  this  time  comes,  when  God  will  send  from  heaven 
a  new  Pentecostal  storm ;  when  he  will  cause  his  breath  to  enter 
into  the  dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  5),  and  take  away  the  veil  from 
the  eyes  of  men ;  when  at  last  "  all  flesh  "  is  converted  to  God ; 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  control  the  hearts  of  all  men,, 
and  their  selfishness  is  turned  into  true  love ;  then,  yes,  then,  a 
new  era  must  dawn  upon  earth ;  then  the  relations  between  indi- 
viduals and  between  nations  must  become  radically  different  from 
what  they  are  now. 

Correspondingly,  the  prophetic  view  sees  a  reign  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  upon  earth,  as  never  before.  The  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  needy  has  ceased  (Isa.  xi.  4) ;  the  nations  live  in 
peace  (Hosea  ii.  18);  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more;  the  weapons  are 
turned  into  implements  of  peace.    (Isa.  ii.  4.) 

Along  with  the  regeneration  of  the  nations,  the  prophets  also 
predict  a  renovation  of  nature.  Nor  can  this  surprise.  For  the 
sake  of  man's  sin  nature  shared  the  curse.  Now,  if  the  power  of 
sin  be  broken,  this  bane  must  also  be  removed  from  her.  There- 
fore the  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  has  much  to  say  con- 
cerning a  rejuvenescence  of  nature.  The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  blossom  (Isa.  xxxv.  1,  2,  6,  7),  the  earth  yield 
her  fruit  abundantly,  the  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper, 
and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed,  and  the  moun- 
tains shall  drop  sweet  wine.    (Amos  ix.  13  ;  Joel  iii.  18.)  Such 
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a  fertility  would  necessarily  influence  the  whole  life  of  man. 
When  the  wilderness  becomes  a  "garden  of  God,"  and  earth  a 
paradise,  what  consequences  must  this  have  upon  the  entire 
national  prosperity ! 

Therefore  the  prophets  descibe  this  era  as  a  season  of  general 
prosperity,  wealth,  and  abundance.  Every  man  shall  sit  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree  (Micah  iv.  4) ;  and  every  man 
shall  call  his  neighbor  under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig  tree. 
(Zech.  iii.  10.)  They  shall  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands  and 
shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit,  nor  plant  and  another  eat. 
(Isa.  Ixv.  22.)  Even  the  long  life  of  men  shall  be  restored.  (Ys. 
20.)  Finally,  this  will  be  a  time  of  answers  to  prayer,  as  it  has 
never  been.    (Isa.  Ixv-  24;  Hosea  ii.  21-23.) 

Thus,  in  the  Old  Testament  a  life  of  consummate  bliss  is  pro- 
mised— a  life  of  earthly  pleasures,  as  well  as  of  perfect  sonship. 
What  is  now  called  the  social  problem  no  longer  exists  in  that 
blissful  era.  It  has  been  solved  forever !  The  dreams  of  the 
socialists  have  become  reality — not,  it  is  true,  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  them — the  Lord  has  done  it !  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."    (Zech.  iv.  6.) 

Then  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  shall  be  in  the  taber- 
nacles of  the  righteous : 

' '  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly, 
The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  exalted  : 
The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly." 

— Psalm  cxviii.  15,  16. 

New  Orleans,  LouiS  Yoss. 


III.  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD. 


It  has  been  well  said  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  Heroes  and  Hera 
Worship^  that  "a  man's  religion  is  the  chief  fact  in  regard  to 
him.  Of  man,  or  a  nation,  we  inquire,  therefore,  first  of  ail,  what 
religion  they  had."  As  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  but  "one 
living  God,"  all  the  rest  being  dead,  this  religion  is  readily  found 
by  differentiation  from  multiform  paganism.  This  leaves  us 
Christianity  with  its  variations,  and  Jslamism,  which  is  a  violent 
protest  against  the  corruption  of  the  Syrian  bishops.  None  of 
these  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  religion.  Tliey  all  bring  us  to 
God,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  living  and  true  God.  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Augustine,  Spurgeon  and  John  Bunyan,  Pascal,  Ques- 
nel,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis  belonged  to  the  church  of  the  living 
God,  though  in  different  communions.  Protestantism,  also,  is 
protean,  yet  all  of  its  variations  claim  origin  from  the  same  source 
and  authority  for  their  distinctive  features  in  the  same  Scriptures. 
Of  the  many  shapes  assumed  by  corporations  of  Christian  people, 
there  must  be  one  that  conforms  more  closely  to  the  outline  given 
in  these  writings  than  do  the  others,  and  that  receives  the  largest 
patronage  of  individual  Christians.  This,  if  found,  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  more  authoritative  over  the  sanctified  conscience,  and 
more  helpful  in  developing  a  godly  character  and  godly  seed,  than 
any  other. 

The  spiritual  and  invisible  gives  origin  to  all  things,  and  sup- 
ports them.  Matter  is  secondary  to  spirit,  and  is  upheld  by  it. 
So  in  the  church.  The  spiritual  and  invisible  body  is  first  in  order 
of  time.  This  is  the  organizing  and  life-giving  principle.  The 
elect  of  God,  given  to  the  Son  by  the  Father,  are  they  whom  he 
came  to  call  out  of  the  world  for  "  a  possession."  As  the  Spirit 
says  in  Ephesians  i.  10:  "That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  times,  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  him,  in 
whom  also  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predestinated 
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according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  This  possession  is,  or  must  be,  uni- 
versal ''in  the  fulness  of  times." 

With  this  idea  we  start  in  our  search  for  "  the  Church  of  the 
living  God."  In  order  to  become  visible,  this  church,  unorganized 
at  first,  must  be  organized.  And  to  organization,  the  following 
things  are  necessary,  viz.:  Outward  profession,  officers,  duties. 
These  duties,  which  are  teaching,  ruling,  and  managing  temporal 
matters,  must  be  permanent  and  universal.  This  gives  it  visi- 
bility everywhere,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  accord- 
ingly as  the  truth  is  taught  in  purity  and  the  duties  faithfully 
performed. 

All  the  varieties,  though  numbered  by  the  hundred,  may  be 
classified  under  three  heads:  that  in  which  the  governing  power 
is  vested  in  one  man ;  that  in  which  the  people  confer  upon  a  se- 
lect body  this  power;  and  that  in  which  it  is  retained  in  the  mass. 
The  Lord  Jesus  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  as  the  centre 
and  source  of  its  life  and  power,  supersedes  the  necessity  for  any 
intermediary.  The  church  is,  therefore,  a  theocracy.  From  him 
comes  all  the  power  to  the  people.  In  answer  to  prayer,  he  ap- 
points or  indicates  those  whom  he  wants  to  rule  or  teach  in  his 
possession  over  his  people  for  their  good  and  for  his  glory. 

He  lodges  the  power  of  governing  separately  to  itself,  or  in 
combination  with  that  of  ruling.  This  is  most  clearly  taught  in 
1  Timothy  v.  17:  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the  word  and 
doctrine."  That  is,  some  elders  rule  only,  and  others  both  rule 
and  preach.  Their  rank  is  one,  but  their  powers  are  two.  This 
combination  of  functions  has  never  been  successfully  controverted. 
The  ruler  is  called  by  two  names  in  Scripture,  sometimes  by  one 
and  sometimes  by  the  other.  But  the  functions  are  never  com- 
plicated. In  the  same  chapter  we  sometimes  find  the  one  word 
used  to  express  the  one  power,  and  in  close  connection  another 
word,  used  of  the  same  person,  to  express  the  other  power.  In 
Acts  XX.  17,  the  rulers  are  called  presbyters,  and  in  verse  28,  im- 
mediately below,  they  are  called  bishops.  The  most  eminent 
scholars,  even  in  the  Anglican  church,  now  notoriously  admit  this,. 
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and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  presbytery  was  the  form 
of  government  first  established  in  the  church,  and  that  episcopacy 
or  prelacy,  its  offshoot,  developed  by  circumstances  in  the  third 
century. 

If  the  two  words  express  two  different  officers,  having  different 
powers,  then  the  authority  for  presbyter  or  ruler  is  fifteen  times 
as  strong  as  that  for  bishop,  because  used  fifteen  times  oftener  to 
signify  this  function — the  word  bishop  being  used  four  times  and 
the  word  presbyter  sixty-two.  The  equivalency  of  the  words  is 
indispensable  to  perspicuity.  Their  differentiation  would  intro- 
duce hopeless  confusion. 

The  permanency  of  this  office  is  unquestioned.  The  ruler  has 
held  his  place  in  the  church  of  the  living  God  in  all  ages  and  dis- 
pensations. Changes  have  occurred  in  her  outward  form,  in  her 
modes  of  worship,  sacraments,  names  and  duties  of  officers;  but 
the  ruler  has  always  been  the  elder.  Strictly  speaking,  the  min- 
ister of  the  word  had  no  place  in  the  Old  Testament  church.  The 
scribe  more  nearly  resembled  him  than  any  other  officer.  Preach- 
ing the  gospel,  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  religious  feeling,  was  first  formally  instituted  by 
Ohrist  when  he  said,  "Go,  preach."  Reading  the  Bible  publicly 
for  this  purpose  seems  to  have  begun  with  Ezra,  the  scribe. 
Priesthood  ceased  when  the  great  antitype  came.  The  order  of 
Levites  ceased  when  the  temple  fell.  Altars  vanished  when  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain.  But  the  ruler  has  held  his 
place  in  the  church  of  God  from  the  beginning,  and  was  seen  in 
prophetic  vision  in  the  church  in  glory  by  the  Apostle  John.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  one  everlasting  office  in  the  church  of  the  ever- 
living  God. 

The  apostles  emphasized  the  fact  of  their  office  as  elders  in  the 
church.  "  1  exhort  you,  who  am  also  an  elder,"  wrote  the  Apos- 
tle Peter.  Though  the  first  called  of  all  the  apostles,  and  very 
eminent,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  a  partaker 
of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  at  the  resurrection,  he  yet  felt  that  his 
office  as  elder  was  a  subject  of  cordial  self-congratulation.  The 
Apostle  John  styled  himself  "  the  elder  unto  the  elect  lady  and 
her  children,"  and  "the  elder  unto  the  well-beloved  Gaius." 
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While  magnifying  his  office  as  apostle,  he  yet  prefers  to  he 
thought  of  as  a  permanent  officer  in  the  unchangeahle  church. 

This  church  of  the  elders  it  was  that  fled  from  persecution  into 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps  and  Appennine  mountains,  where  she 
nourished  an  independent  life  down  to  the  Reformation  and  our 
own  times.  The  Reformers  throughout  Europe  adopted  it  as 
their  church.  Only  in  England,  where  the  Reformation  was  a 
secession  from  Rome,  led  by  King  Henry  YIIL,  who  was 
actuated  by  prudential  considerations,  personal  to  himself,  was 
the  feature  of  diocesan  episcopacy  retained. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  our  times  churches,  in  which  the  spiritual 
oversight  is  specifically  bestowed  upon  bishops,  are  adopting  our 
distinctive  feature.  The  "lay  element"  is  now  generally  admitted 
into  the  church  councils  of  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  Churches 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  of  America.  The  "his- 
toric episcopacy"  is  being  modified  by  necessity.  The  same  ne- 
cessity is  felt  in  the  Baptist  or  Congregational  communion. 
Spurgeon  lavished  his  praise  on  the  session  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  had  associated  with  himself  in  the  government  of 
his  enormous  congregation  a  company  of  men  answering  to  all 
intents  the  purposes  of  our  session. 

On  the  ground  of  scriptural  authority  and  practical  efficiency, 
the  Christian  world  might  more  readily  confederate  in  a  great 
spiritual  commonwealth,  a  representative  republic,  than  on  dioce- 
san episcopacy.  This  would  be  indeed  a  formidable  foe  to  the 
iibsolute  monarchy  of  Rome,  and  popular  with  the  world.  When 
"the  torch  of  liberty"  is  enlightening  the  world  as  to  the  true 
and  best  form  of  civil  administration,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
might  well  rise  to  the  occasion  and  do  likewise  for  ecclesiastical 
administration.  We  start  midway  between  absolute  monarchy 
and  unorganized  democracy.  Ours  is,  therefore,  the  true  meeting- 
point  for  all  "  the  variations  of  Protestantism." 

Moreover,  the  flexibility  of  our  system  invites  this  effort. 
Presbyterianism  is  capable  of  indefinite  contraction  and  indefinite 
expansion.  The  story  of  Prince  Ahmed  and  his  fairy  wife  Para- 
bainon,  given  us  in  the  Arabian  Nights^  well  illustrates  this  idea. 
In  order  to  ingratiate  herself  into  the  good  will  of  her  father-in- 
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law,  the  Sultan  Mirza,  who  had  turned  his  face  away  from  his 
son  because  of  his  romantic  marriage,  she  wove  and  sent  to 
him,  as  a  present,  a  tent  of  the  finest  and  most  elastic  material. 
It  was  so  small  when  folded  that  Prince  Ahmed  carried  it  in  his 
hand.  Yet  when  he  gave  it  to  his  father  and  opened  it,  the  tent 
spread  until  it  completely  covered  the  Sultan  and  his  family,  and, 
still  spreading,  it  covered  his  entire  army,  and  he  was  assured  it 
would  spread  until  it  covered  an  army  twice  as  great  as  any  that 
he  could  set  in  the  field.  It  is  literally  true  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  can  contract  into  a  single  family,  as  that  of  Abraham  or 
Chloe,  and  it  can  expand  until  it  includes  the  human  race,  and 
govern  it  without  confusion. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  church  most  nearly  conformed  to  the 
pattern  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and  best  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  companies  of  believers  in  ail  the  ages.  Other  churches  and 
their  ordinances  are  valid,  though  irregular;  this  is  both  valid  and 
regular. 

Valuable  as  government  is  for  efiiciency  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  individual  and  the  mass,  it  is  yet  much  less 
important  than  the  saving  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  "  Truth  is  in 
order  to  goodness,  and  the  great  touchstone  of  truth  its  tendency 
to  promote  holiness."  We  are  "  born  again  ...  by  the  word  of 
God  that  liveth  and  abideth  forever."  We  are  "made  clean 
through  the  word." 

While  Presbyterianism,  strictly  defined,  is  that  body  of  profess- 
ing Christians  which  is  governed  by  elders,  yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  may  use  the  phrase  Presbyterian  doctrine  as  well  as 
Presbyterian  government.  There  is  a  system  of  doctrine,  closely 
knit,  setting  forth  the  true  ideas  of  God,  men,  and  Saviour,  which 
was  first  developed  from  tlie  Scripture  in  its  three  integral  parts, 
respectively,  by  Athanasius,  Augustine  and  Calvin.  This  system 
has  been  held  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  all  her  history,  and 
is  now  held  by  this  church  throughout  the  world.  Nor  is  it 
merely  held  as  "  a  form  of  sound  words,"  a  party  shibboleth;  but 
it  is  cordially  believed  and  lived  by.  It  is  the  "  strong  meat " 
on  which  Presbyterians  have  ever  grown  strong  in  faith  and  good 
works. 
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The  starting-point  of  this  system  is  the  fact  that  God  deter- 
mined to  save  a  people — a  definite  number  of  immortal  beings — 
out  of  this  ruined  world.  To  this  end  he  entered  into  a  covenant 
of  redemption  with  the  Son,  to  whom  he  gave  this  people  to  be 
saved.  Predestination,  then,  is  the  first  fact,  and  the  Saviour  the 
second  fact,  in  the  Bible.  From  this  point  of  view  the  whole 
Bible  is  to  be  studied ;  for  the  Bible  is  an  inspired  record  of  the 
government  of  God  over  this  world,  executing  his  eternal  purpose. 
Of  this  elect  people  our  Lord  Jesus  himself  says,  "  All  that  the 
Father  hath  given  to  me  shall  come  to  me."  For  this  purpose 
"he  was  made  head  over  all  things  to  the  church."  As  mediato- 
rial king,  his  reign  is  absolute  and  universal.  In  executing  the 
decree  of  the  Father,  all  things  are  done  under  the  sun  by  him,  "by 
whom  are  all  things  and  we  by  him."  Creation,  providence  and 
Tedemption  converge  to  this  result.  For  this  the  world  was  made, 
the  seasons  revolve,  kingdoms  and  governments  rise  and  fall,  war& 
cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  setting  up  of  this  church  in  the  wilderness ;  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture ;  the  incarnation ; 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit;  the  dispersion  of  the  church  from  Je- 
rusalem into  all  lands;  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles;  the  finishing 
of  Scripture — all  these  signal  events  of  divine  providence  are 
simply  waymarks  "in  the  course  of  human  events,"  showing  how 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  election  is  executed. 

This  is  the  thread  by  which  we  make  our  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  Scripture.  The  "progress  of  doctrine,"  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  cannot  be  seen  except  in  the  light  of 
this  fact.  The  law  makes  way  for  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets 
for  Messiah  and  his  church.  The  last  book  in  the  Bible,  written 
after  the  church  had  been  established,  and  forty  yea^-s  after 
Messiah  had  ascended,  whose  text  is  in  these  words,  "  Come  up 
hither,  and  I  will  shew  thee  the  things  which  must  be  hereafter," 
is  history  written  in  advance,  an  outline  of  "  the  thins^s,"  symboli- 
cally stated,  which  were  to  precede  his  second  coming.  And  so 
we  see  how  it  is  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  election,  is 
made  to  stand. 

The  decree  of  election  is,  then,  the  first  link  in  the  golden 
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chain  of  redemption,  and  the  starting-point  in  the  career  of  every 
soul  whom  God  means  to  save:  '^For  whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ; 
and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified."  The  exxXr^acoc  be- 
come the  xlfjToc,  and  the  xlr^zoc  become  the  dcx(xjoc,  and  the  dcxacoc 
become  the  6.yto[,  and  the  d.ycoc  compose  the  exxAr^ata. 

This  sequence  of  events  in  the  moral  history  of  each  soul,  be- 
ginning with  its  being  given  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion, is  not  only  recorded  in  Scripture,  but  also  realized  in  the  ex- 
perience of  that  soul.  He  knows  his  election  by  these  events. 
These  are  its  logical  outcome  to  his  own  consciousness.  Like  a 
chain-shot  from  a  cannon,  the  one  draws  the  other  after  it  inevit- 
ably. This  is  true  of  the  individual  because  true  of  the  mass. 
Effectual  calling,  justification,  adoption  and  sanctification,  are 
linked  to  election  and  stapled  in  the  all-embracing  decree  or 
eternal  purpose  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  abiding  in  them  as  the 
church  of  the  living  God  imparts  to  them  the  power  of  self- 
government. 

For  this  system  of  doctrine  the  Presbyterian  Church  feels  an 
intense  zeal.  Her  pulpits  give  no  uncertain  sound.  In  the 
Roman,  Zwinglian,  Lutheran,  or  Episcopal  Churches  the  pulpit  is 
divided  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  But  from  the 
Presbyterian  pulpit,  whenever  the  sermon  runs  along  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  opposing  systems,  we  confidently  expect  to 
hear  something  more  or  less  directly  connected  with — 

"Fixed  fate,  free  will  and  foreknowledge  absolute." 

Believing  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  churcli,  the  chief  end  of 
her  existence,  is  to  keep,  as  a  trustee,  and  hold  forth  the  word  of 
God,  the  lamp  of  life,  in  all  places  and  through  all  time,  she 
guards  the  treasure  most  sacredly ;  whenever  necessary,  contend- 
ing earnestly  for  it  against  all  enemies,  whether  without  or 
within  her  fold.  The  church  has  been  a  controversialist  in  all  her 
history,  and  her  sons  have  ever  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
between  truth  and  error.  She  followed  ''Athanasius  against  the 
world,"  he  having  been  elected  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria 
by  the  clergy  a7id  the  people.  She  followed  Augustine  against 
Pelagius,  and  Knox  against  the  Stuarts.    At  the  sound  of  this 
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trumpet  call,  "contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,"  she  has  never  failed  to  gird  her  sword  upon  her  thigh 
to  slay  the  enemy  on  the  highest  places  of  the  field.  Knowing 
this  fact,  they  have  been  wont  at  tinges  to  avoid  this  conflict.  At 
the  rise  of  Arminianism  in  Holland  the  innovators  "sought  to 
hinder  the  meetings  of  ordinary  synods;  and  at  other  times  it 
has  been  when  the  safeguards  of  Presbyterian  discussion  and  dis- 
cipline have  been  in  abeyance  that  error  has  come  in  and  spread." 
This  has  been  true  in  a  more  especial  manner  of  the  Presbyterian 
than  of  other  churches.  "  Everything  connected  with  the  forma- 
tion of  its  creed,  the  admission  of  its  members,  the  education, 
license,  and  teaching  of  its  ministers,  and  the  bearing  of  its  public 
acts,  as  affecting  the  truth  of  God,  is  thus  matter  of  public  interest 
and  debate,  and  the  ordinary  procedure  of  its  courts  affords  in- 
numerable opportunities  of  witnessing  for  truth  and  resisting 
defection,  such  as  do  not  exist  under  other  forms  of  government." 
{First  General  Presbyterian  Council^  p.  55.)  So  Dr.  Briggs,  of 
Union  Seminary,  New  York,  and  his  allies,  fearing  these  safe- 
guards of  the  truth  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  sought  to 
avoid  conflict  in  endeavoring  to  set  aside  the  supreme  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  introduce  a  new  religion.  But  in 
vain.  A  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the  truth  and  her  responsi- 
bility for  it,  as  divinely-appointed  trustees  and  guardians,  con- 
strained his  presbytery  to  arraign  and  try  him,  and  his  General 
Assembly  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  his  teachings. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  has 
disciplined  and  sentenced  many  heretics.  Faithful  and  godly 
men  in  other  churches  lament  the  fact  that  heretics  are  tolerated 
in  their  midst.  This  is  because  either  of  a  lack  of  unanimity  and 
zeal,  or  of  plain  statutory  law.  This  church  of  the  living  God  is 
known  to  be  such  by  fruit  in  history  peculiar  to  herself. 

In  conversation  some  years  ago  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Bledsoe, 
the  most  notable  antagonist  of  Calvinism  in  our  time,  he  said, 
"Though  in  my  younger  days  a  member  of  one  and  now  of 
another  church,  there  are  three  facts  in  the  history  of  your  church 
for  which  I  admire  it  more  than  any  other,  viz.,  *it  has  given  to 
the  world  religious  liberty,  the  martyrs,  and  the  best  devotional 
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literature.' "  This  opinion  is  well  sustained  both  by  authority 
and  by  "  the  cold  facts  of  history."  The  pen  of  Calvin  quietly 
planted  the  seed  which  yielded  both  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
His  Institutes^  dedicated  to  .King  Francis  in  1536,  had  a  won- 
derful circulation.  We  may  not  accept  as  strictly  true  the  state- 
ment that  it  reached  one  thousand  editions  in  his  life-time,  yet  it 
certainly  was  enormous,  and  exerted  great  influence  in  preparing 
Europe  and  America  for  the  true  theory  of  human  rights. 

In  the  centre  of  Europe  he  founded  a  republic  on  the  four 
following  principles:  (1),  All  power  of  government  flows  from  the 
will  of  the  governed — the  people  en  masse;  (2),  This  power  is 
properly  deputed  to  rulers  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people; 
(3),  The  exercise  of  power  by  the  rulers  is  properly  regulated  by 
the  will  of  the  people;  (4),  The  church  and  state  in  two  different 
corporations,  each  existing  by  divine  riglit,  each  ordained  for  divine 
glory,  but  aiming  to  attain  this  end,  the  one  by  administering 
justice,  the  other  by  communicating  grace.  These  are  the  four 
cardinal  principles  of  Presbyterianism.  These  ideas  revolution- 
ized Western  Europe.  Geneva,  of  course,  was  revolutionized; 
and  from  every  part  of  Europe  thinking  and  enterprising  men 
came  to  study  his  doctrines,  and  so  applied  them  that  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  they  governed  a  large  part  of  Europe.  The  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  France,  which  met  May  25,  1559,  epitomized  these 
Institutes  into  a  Confession  of  Faith.  In  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Reformation  in  France^  p.  vii.,  the  Rev.  E-.  Robinson  says,  "The 
jSTew  Testament  was  the  Goliath's  sword  of  the  clerical  reformers ; 
there  was  none  like  it."  But  he  adds  on  the  same  page,  "  Calvin 
.  .  .  was  a  chief  instrument;  he  slid  his  Catechism  and  other 
books  into  France,  1541.  .  .  .  The  Reformation  ivas  called  Cal- 
vinism.'''' 

Knox  carried  these  principles  to  Scotland  and  impressed  them 
ineffaceably  upon  his  countrymen,  and  by  them  the  monarchy  of 
the  Stuarts  in  England  was  overthrown.  Dr.  C.  Hodge,  in  his 
History  of  the  Presbyte^'ian  Church  in  the  United  States^  Yol.  I., 
p.  53,  quotes  from  Eallam^s  Constitutional  History  of  England^ 
Yol.  III.,  p.  427,  as  follows:  "In  the  providence  of  God,  it  was 
the  struggle  of  the  Scotch  for  the  liberty  of  their  church  which 
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was  the  means  of  preserving  the  liberties  of  England.  Charles 
had  succeeded  in  governing  the  latter  kingdom  for  twelve  years 
without  a  parliament.  When  the  Scotch  formed  their  national 
covenant,  that  is,  a  voluntary  agreement  to  sustain  each  other  in 
resisting  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king,  and  prepared  to  op- 
pose force  by  force,  Charles  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament.  The  Scotch  being  in  arms  in  the  north,  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  emboldened  in 
their  opposition  to  the  court,  and  entered  on  that  course  which 
soon  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  estab- 
lished church." 

These  principles  of  Calvin  were  also  received  into  Holland  and 
inspired  that  love  of  liberty,  which,  after  a  protracted  struggle 
with  Spain,  resulted  in  the  Dutch  Republic.  The  English  Puri- 
tans restated  the  system  of  doctrine  in  the  Institutes  in  their 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

Now,  from  these  sources  flowed  the  streams  of  population  that 
settled  our  country  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our  institutions, 
both  civil  and  religious ;  because  of  which  fact  the  historian,  Ban- 
croft, called  Geneva  'Hhe  fertile  seed-plot  of  liberty."  Motley 
also,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic^  says, 
"So  much  is  each  individual  state  but  a  member  of  one  great 
commonwealth  (international),  and  so  close  is  the  relationship 
between  the  whole  human  family,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  na- 
tion, even  while  struggling  for  itself,  not  to  acquire  something  for 
all  mankind.  The  maintenance  of  the  right  by  the  little  pro- 
vinces of  Holland  and  Zealand  in  the  fourteenth^  by  the  Hollanders 
and  English  united  in  the  seventeenth,  and  by  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  eighteenth  centuries,  forms  but  a  single  chap- 
ter in  the  great  volume  of  human  fate ;  for  the  so-called  revolutions 
of  Holland,  England  and  America  are  all  links  of  one  chain." 
And  so  Calvinism  has  been  powerful,  both  as  a  religious  and 
political  force. 

An  agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  Rev.  Jonathan  Lyon, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Conference  of  North  Caro- 
lina when  they  were  debating  the  proposition  to  establish  a  publi- 
cation house  for  their  use  as  a  denomination.    One  of  the  speakers 
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objected,  urging  the  fact  that  thej  then  had  excellent  religious 
literature,  suitable  for  devotional  purposes,  published  and  sold  on 
good  terms  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  misappropriation  of  money  to  spend  it  in  building  a  house  they 
did  not  need.  The  argument  was  answered  by  saying  that  while 
the  literature  of  the  Tract  Society  was  good,  yet  it  contained  Cal- 
vinism in  dangerous  quantities ;  as  a  fact,  he  asserted  that  it  was 
full  of  it,  as  the  cup  of  coffee  he  drank  for  breakfast  was  full  of 
sugar,  every  drop  of  it  being  sweetened  with  sugar,  which  yet 
could  not  be  seen.  His  argument  prevailed,  and  the  Conference 
cast  its  vote  in  favor  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Methodist 
*  Book  Concern."  Mr.  Lyon  gave  me  this  fact  as  his  own  per- 
sonal testimony.  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  agree  with  the  speaker 
when  we  remember  that  the  body  of  that  literature  was  the  work 
of  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Doddridge,  James,  Wilberforce,  Hodge  and 
Alexander,  all  of  whom  were  Calvinists.  The  hymn  writers. 
Watts,  Toplady,  Cowper,  Newton,  Doddridge,  Kirk  White,  Bonar 
and  others,  were  Calvinists. 

In  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  a  corner  of  the  yard  of  Old  Grey- 
friar's  Church,  is  a  marble  slab,  colored  with  age,  on  which  is 
carved  an  epitaph  in  memory  of  eighteen  thousand  Presbyterians 
who  were  put  to  death  by  the  Episcopal  government  for  refusing 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  established  church. 
These  all  laid  down  their  lives  between  1661  and  1688,  or  in 
about  one-quarter  of  the  century  throughout  which  the  persecu- 
tion raged.  The  number  of  those  in  Scotland,  from  Patrick 
Hamilton,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  announce  the 
glad  tidings  to  his  countrymen  and  of  sealing  them  with  his 
blood  "  (Life  of  Knox^  by  McCrie,  p.  32),  greatly  exceeded  eigh- 
teen thousand.  Besides  these  were  the  countless  martyrs  among 
the  French  Huguenots,  the  Hollanders,  the  Alpine  Vaudois,  the 
Bohemians,  and  the  Presbyterians  whose  blood  reddened  the  hills 
and  plains  of  Europe.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  em- 
phatically a  martyr  church. 

The  admiration  of  Dr.  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  author  of  a 
Theodicy^  editor  of  the  Southern  Revieio,  the  greatest  champion 
of  Pelagianism  of  this  century  (though  stoutly  denying  it  himself), 
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who  claimed  to  have  overthrown  Edwards  On  The  Will,  and  found 
a  common  ground  on  which  Arminians  and  Calvinists  might 
stand,  was  well  founded. 

That  which  has  given  to  the  world  religious  liberty,  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  the  beet  devotional  literature,  may  well  be  called  "  the 
chief  fact "  in  regard  to  a  man  or  nation ;  and  the  church  that  pro- 
fesses and  practices  this  religion  is  presumably  the  church  of  God ; 
and  if  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  which 
this  is  true  is  also,  in  its  internal  faith  and  external  form,  agree- 
able to  Holy  Scripture,  have  we  not  attained  that  which  we 
seek  for  ? 

Winchester,  Va.  H.  M.  White. 


IV.   THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CATECHISMS  AND 
CONFESSIONS  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES 
HOLDING  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  SYSTEM/ 

It  is  a  historic  characteristic  of  this  family  of  churches  that  they 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  truth. 
^'  Truth  is  in  order  to  goodness,"  and  the  right  acceptance  of  the 
truth  is  necessary  to  a  right  attainment  of  the  goodness.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  history  of  symbolics  is  one  of  the  largest  chapters 
in  the  chronicles  of  Reformed  Christianity. 

It  is  a  psychological  truism  that  the  mind  must  interpret  to  it- 
self any  body  of  truth  in  order  intelligently  to  accept  it.  Chil- 
lingworth's  remark  that  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protestants, 
may  be  the  watchword  of  an  Arius  or  an  Athanasius,  of  an  Armi- 
nius  or  a  Calvin,  of  a  Theodore  Parker  or  a  Joseph  Parker. 

The  confessions  of  Christendom  are  only  intellectual  interpre- 
tations of  the  word  of  God.  Such  a  confession  may  be  formed 
de  novo  by  the  believer  himself,  or  it  may  be  accepted  by  him 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  private  judgment  are  in  neither  case  invaded  if  only 
the  mental  assent  be  hearty,  intelligent,  and  free. 

The  truth  alone  has  supreme  authority  upon  the  mind  of  man. 
Any  attempt  to  add  to  its  claims  is  adventitious  and  gratuitous. 
The  axioms  of  geometry  are  true,  apart  from  any  authority  of  the 
geometer.  The  principles  of  Christianity  are  true,  apart  from 
any  authority  of  the  theologian  or  the  church. 

This  intrinsic  self-evidencing  ground  of  the  truth  which  a  con- 
fession contains  is  one  canon  of  its  authority.  It  is  not  because 
it  is  a  confession,  but  because  it  is  true.  In  so  far,  Coleridge 
was  right  in  saying,  ^'He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  bet- 
ter than  truth  will  proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  bet- 
ter than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all." 

'  Read  at  the  Sixth  General  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
holding  the  Presbyterian  system,  June,  1896. 
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To  throttle  the  reason  is  to  cripple  faith.  Ko  theory  of  the  uii- 
knowableness  of  the  Inlinite,  or  of  the  irrationality  of  the  intui- 
tive visions,  or  that,  inasmuch  as  God  has  revealed  his  truth  to 
man,  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  for  man^s  reason  to  do,  has 
changed  the  historic  conviction  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
that  there  is  an  antecedent  authority  of  the  truth,  qua  truth, 
apart  from  all  logical  and  practical  consequences,  and  if  that 
truth  be  embodied  in  a  confessional  dogma,  its  force,  as  truth,  is 
neither  added  to  nor  taken  from  by  the  particular  form  into  which 
it  is  thrown. 

The  scripturalness  of  any  Christian  confession  is  a  first  and 
final  test  of  its  authority.  The  supreme  regula  auctoritatis  for 
the  church  of  God  is  the  '^word  of  God  as  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments."  Dogmatic  Chris- 
tian thought  begins  where  preliminary  biblical  criticisms  end. 
Rob  us  of  our  Bible,  and  you  have  bereft  the  world  of  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Christian  faith — in  any  case,  those  dogmas  must  look 
elsewhere  for  their  binding  force. 

The  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  a  confession  is  another  test  of  its 
authority. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Christian  church  is  pre- 
eminently a  propagandic,  a  dogmatic  institution.  She  is  at  her 
best  in  the  chapel,  rather  than  in  the  laboratory ;  in  the  sanctuary, 
rather  than  in  the  university.  Her  apostles  were  not  philoso- 
phers, or  critics,  or  scholars,  but  preachers.  The  work  of  the 
church  is  not  to  be  "ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  The  very  command  to  preach  presup- 
poses the  Krjp'jyfm  to  be  preached.  With  her  credentials  in  one 
hand  and  lier  message  in  the  other,  the  present  errand  of  the 
church  is  primarily  to  proclaim,  and  not  to  argue,  to  witness,  and 
not  to  analyze  or  defend. 

The  church  of  God  is  the  bride  of  Christ.  Her  origin  is  divine. 
Her  charter  is  from  heaven.  Her  laws  are  based  upon  principles 
that  are  necessary  and  eternal.  She  has  no  rival  in  the  spheres 
for  which  she  is  ordained.  Her  government  is  a  means  to  an  end ; 
this  end  is  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of 
the  elect.    That  government  is  only  nominal,  if  it  be  not  in- 
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vested  with  authority  for  its  enforcement,  and  with  disciplinary 
apparatus  for  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  ends.  The  promise  of  her  Lord  is  on  record  that 
his  Spirit  shall  guide  his  church  into  all  truth.  The  infirmities  of 
her  human  representatives  and  the  divergencies  of  discordant 
branches  of  Christendom  may  prove  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise 
a  sluggish  though  progressive  process ;  but  the  transcending  ele- 
ments of  Christian  history,  the  underlying  unity  of  the  church, 
catholic  and  invisible,  and  her  inflexible  loyalty  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  truth,  prove  that  that  promise  is  also  the  pledge  of  di- 
vine guidance,  even  unto  the  end. 

It  is  always  fully  recognized  that  the  functions  of  the  church 
are  purely  ministerial  and  declarative.  Her  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  are  only  interpretations;  but,  as  such,  they  have  the. 
sanction  of  an  institution  which  is  divine  in  its  origin,  and  di- 
vinely guided  in  its  work  in  so  far  as  the  promised  guiding  Spirit 
has  been  yielded  to  and  obeyed. 

Manifestly  is  this  true  of  that  form  of  the  church  which  we 
hold  to  be  distinctively  apostolic  in  its  origin,  abundantly  vindi- 
cated in  its  history,  and  intrinsically  invested  with  the  blessings 
of  regulated  self-government.  All  representative  government, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  must  sink  into  anarchy  if  it  lack  its  care- 
fully-guarded system  of  sanctions  and  penalties. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  now  an  accepted  postulate  of  all  Protestant- 
ism that  the  church  has  none  other  than  a  moral  power  for  the 
enforcement  of  her  laws.  The  crown  of  Csesar  was  never  made 
nor  meant  for  her  benignant  brow.  But,  happily  bereft  of  all 
other,  she  regards  as  the  more  sacred  and  potential  the  sole  power 
she  does  possess.  Her  subjects  are  not  unwilling  subjects.  Her 
faith  for  ages  has  been  published  to  the  world.  Gratefully 
and  voluntarily  has  every  ordained  elder  avowed  allegiance  to  her 
gracious  sceptre.  Born  within  or  without  her  pale,  he  has  set  the 
seal  of  fealty  to  her  constitution,  and  subscribed  to  her  confession 
that  it  is  true. 

Hence  it  is  that  there  is  added  to  the  authority  of  the  truth  as 
truth  the  authority  of  the  Confession  as  a  confession.  The  very 
avowal  of  a  confession  creates  new  relations,  to  which  obligations 
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of  gravest  moment  attach  themselves.  The  church  is  not  less  a 
human  association  because  it  is  also,  and  first,  a  divine  institution. 
The  purely  spiritual  relation  which  the  believer  sustains  to  God 
in  no  degree  impairs  the  purely  ethical  relation  which  he,  at  the 
same  time,  assumes  in  connection  with  his  church.  They  are  co- 
existent and  co-relative. 

This  being  true  of  the  credenda  as  well  as  of  the  agenda  of  the 
church,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  concern  whether  it  is  pro- 
per that  men  should,  by  avowing  ethical  relations  emphasized  by 
solemn  spiritual  sanctions,  thus  forswear,  as  it  is  said,  their  intel- 
lectual independence  for  to-morrow,  or  even  for  to-day.  The 
question  gains  timeliness  from  the  acknowledged  achievements  of 
modern  research,  and  the  consequent  shifting  centres  of  gravity 
in  human  knowledge.  The  undisguised  distaste  for  dogmatic  pro- 
nunciamento,  the  negative  drift  of  a  prevalent  skeptical  spirit, 
and  the  various  tendencies  that  have  combined  to  exalt  the  hero^ 
ism  of  emancipated  thought,  have  led  honest  men  to  reconsider 
whether,  after  all,  on  the  whole,  it  be  consistent  with  the  highest 
type  of  intellectual  conscience  and  religious  principle  to  subscribe 
to  any  confessional  dogma,  with  the  stipulation,  tacit  or  explicit, 
that  the  subscriber  is  bound  by,  or  bound  to,  the  dogma  which  he 
thus  adopts  as  his  own. 

It  must  not  for  a  single  moment  be  overlooked  that  the  specific 
subject-matter  of  this  inquiry  is  not  in  any  sense  the  faith  of  the 
believer,  but  rather  the  solemn  relations  assumed  in  its  public 
avowal.  The  theme  set  for  this  paper  is  not  the  content^  but  the 
authority^  of  the  confessions.  Upon  one  who  has  not  avowed  it, 
a  confession,  however  worthy  of  veneration  as  such,  has  no  au- 
thority whatever ;  its  only  force  is  that  of  the  truth  which  it  con- 
tains. With  him  who  has  avowed  it,  however,  the  free,  rational 
assent  is  presupposed  in  the  ecclesiastical;  for  him,  therefore,  it 
is  not  only  the  truth  that  binds;  it  is  the  confession  with  all  its 
pursuant  obligations. 

The  base-line  of  orthodoxy  is  not  truth  rationally  apprehended  j 
it  is  the  confession,  ecclesiastically  enunciated  on  one  side  and 
voluntarily  afiirmed  on  the  other.  Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy, 
though  contradictory,  are  correlative  terms;  they  refer  not  to  the 
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utterances  of  the  reason,  not  to  the  system  of  some  great  master, 
not,  immediately,  even  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  but  only  to 
the  formally  promulgated  symbols  of  some  ecclesiastical  body. 
Thus  it  appears  that  truth  may  be  heresy  and  error  orthodoxy. 
The  norm  is  the  confession  and  the  test  is  harmony  or  dishar- 
mony therewith.  If  the  straight-edge  be  crooked,  then  absolute 
straightness  itself  is  guilty  of  departing  from  the  line.  If  Unita- 
rianism  be  the  creed,  Trinitarianism  is  lieresy ;  and  if  the  Con- 
fession teach  that  men  die  as  the  beast,  then  faith  in  immortality 
becomes  heterodoxy. 

A  Presbyterian  to-day  believes  what  the  standards  of  his  church 
set  forth.  He  agrees  to  be  a  Presbyterian  to-morrow,  provided, 
first,  there  is  not  meanwhile  a  change  in  his  own  belief ;  and,  pro- 
vided, secondly,  the  Presbyterian  Church  does  not  change  its 
standards.  In  the  former  event,  he  may  honorably  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  there  should  be  none 
to  say  him  nay.  In  the  latter  event,  we  may  all  expect  the 
heavens  to  fall.  The  authority  of  the  Confession,  therefore,  is 
sacred  and  determinative,  because  it  involves  certain  obligations 
of  highest  religious  solemnity,  certifying  to  the  world  the  belief 
that  certain  tenets  are  scriptural  and  true,  and,  especially,  imply- 
ing a  personal  devotion  to  him  who  is  himself  eternal  Truth,  and,, 
therefore,  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  conscience. 

And  yet  it  will  hardly  be  reckoned  that  a  question  so  deep  and 
delicate  is  to  be  decided  for  every  case  on  a  priori  principles- 
Honest  heresy  is  better  than  pretending  orthodoxy,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  know  what  is  honesty  and  what  is  orthodoxy.  A 
candid  spirit  desires  above  all  things  to  liave  "  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  men";  certainly  a  supersensi- 
tive honor  may  lead  to  disastrous  ruptures  where  healthier  con- 
ceptions would  avoid  them.  The  widening  of  mental  horizons 
after  assuming  ordination  vows,  the  natural  disappearance  of 
youthful  immaturities  in  "the  years  that  bring  the  philosophic 
mind,"  the  variability  of  incidentals  and  essentials  in  accordance 
with  the  personal  perspective,  the  undefined  elasticity  of  the 
terms  of  subscription,  the  inexact  latitudes  of  private  interpreta- 
tion, the  crowding,  driving  tasks  of  a  busy  life,  the  boundless  field 
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and  transcending  implicates  of  the  truth  in  contemplation,  and, 
besides  all  this,  oftentimes  a  timid  mental  temperament  that 
shrinks  from  calling  anything  truth  lest,  peradventure,  there  be 
those  who  believe  otherwise,  or,  indeed,  lest  haplj  it  so  be  that, 
by  the  next  moon,  it  may  think  otherwise  itself — all  this  griev- 
ously embarrasses  and  encumbers  the  solution  of  this  most  per- 
plexing of  all  problems.  Honestly  are  doubts  suppressed  and 
fearlessly  is  the  truth  proclaimed.  Fervently  is  guidance  sought 
and  faithfully  is  duty  done.  Cautiously  is  the  7nan  weighing 
evidence  on  this  point,  and  loyally  is  the  minister  preaching 
God's  word  on  that  point. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  not  a  few  godly  and  successful  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  in  the  Reformed  churches  of  Christendom  are 
in  this  frame  to-day.  They  are  not  traitors,  but  loyal  sons  of  the 
church.  They  are  not  candidates  for  harsh  measures,  but  for 
sympathy  and  guidance.  They  need  the  fraternal  counsels  of 
their  brethren  in  the  Lord.  They  need  to  know  that  the  be- 
liever's doubts  are  infinitely  above  the  unbeliever's  faith.  They 
may  hear  the  stalwart  man  of  faith  declare,  "  He  who  doubts  reli- 
giously has  the  true  religion,"  and  there  will  be  not  a  few  to 
comfort  them  with  the  strained  epigram  of  the  poet — 

"There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

The  weak  in  faith  will  not  grow  strong  by  doubtful  disputations. 
Paul's  words  to  the  church  at  Rome  are  not  obsolete  to-day,  and 
the  modern  church  should  never  forget  that  gentleness  makes  it 
truly  great,  and  that  to  leave  unspoken  the  kindly  word  of  sympa- 
thy is  the  most  ungracious  heresy  of  all. 

But  there  is  a  doubt  less  tentative  and  timid.  There  is  a  doubt 
that  crystallizes  into  the  bold  affirmations  of  dogmatic  error. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  life- 
less uniformity  within  the  church.  The  more  men  think  for 
themselves,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  think  exactly  alike;  and 
the  less  men  think  for  themselves,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  they 
will  think  exactly  alike.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Presby- 
terian system  provides  a  proper  method  of  revising  its  confes- 
sional standards.    Such  revision,  however,  is  only  revision.  The 
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authority  of  the  Confession  should  always  be  above  the  easy  reach 
of  those  who  recognize  its  binding  force.  The  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  a  Reformed  confession  can  never  be  transformed  by 
any  possible  process  into  another  confession  in  which  those  fun- 
damental elements  are  wholly  forfeited  and  lost.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  generous  room  for  discussion  and  agitation  and  public 
education,  within  confessional  limits;  and  not  unfrequently  does 
it  happen  that  the  most  loyal  champions  of  the  truth  are  they 
who  clamor  most  earnestly  for  needed  revivals  of  faith  and  for 
needed  reforms  in  practice.  But  clear  conceptions  of  faith  should 
always  be  matched  by  clear  conceptions  of  duty.  If  a  minister's 
creed  change,  the  sequent  relations  which  that  creed  alone  can 
make  honorable  should  also  change. 

If  the  champion  of  laisser-faire  should  suggest  that  the  church, 
having  ministerial  functions  only,  has  no  proper  right  to  define 
her  limits  along  confessional  lines,  it  remains  to  be  said  that, 
even  if  that  were  true,  such  a  challenge  is  ethically  defensible 
only  before  entering  upon  solemn  covenant  relations  in  which 
the  very  rights  that  are  challenged  are  both  tacitly  conceded,  and, 
in  the  vows  of  ordination,  explicitly  acknowledged. 

This  paper  does  not  discuss  the  status  of  the  laity,  from  whom 
very  few  of  the  Presbyterian  Reformed  churches  exact  any  full 
confessional  subscription.  Every  ordained  elder,  however,  is  a 
recognized  exponent  of  the  doctrinal  positions  of  his  church.  The 
very  continuance  of  his  official  relation  is  tantamount  to  a  con- 
tinuous renewal  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  church  is  properly  re- 
garded as  giving  her  deliberate  imprimatur  to  the  utterances  of 
her  elders.  She  speaks  with  their  lips.  Her  voice  were  better 
silent  than  speaking  words  of  error.  If  the  conscience  of  the  di- 
verging elder  do  not  suggest  a  change  of  relation,  the  conscience 
of  the  church  must  supply  the  need.  The  individual  is  now  the 
elder,  and  the  elder  stands  upon  his  ordination  vows.  The  glory 
of  Presbyterianism  is  in  its  representative  self-government,  and 
the  essence  of  that  grand  principle  is  embodied  in  the  American 
motto  that  under  God  the  majority  rules. 

With  the  Presbyterian  succession  of  appellate  courts,  all  consti- 
tutional rights  are  fairly  safeguarded,  and  if  human  infirmity 
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should  defeat  the  will  of  the  guiding  Spirit  to  the  very  last,  then, 
with  the  single  remaining  contingency  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  enlightened  may  be  modified  by  the  court  better  enlight- 
ened, there  is,  beyond  the  possible  consciousness  of  a  misjudged 
integrity,  no  redress  or  remedy  this  side  of  that  supreme  court 
from  whose  assize  all  error  is  eliminated,  and  from  whose  verdict 
there  is  no  appeal. 

When  such  an  unfortunate  crisis  comes,  and  such  unwelcome 
problems  follow,  the  duty  of  the  church  has  always  been  held  to 
be  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day.  For  the  sake  of  the  truth,  for  the 
witness  and  for  the  defence  of  which  she  is  set ;  for  the  sake  of  a 
beholding  world,  which  looks  to  the  church  for  the  true  setting- 
forth  of  the  word  of  God;  for  the  sake  of  her  fidelity  to  her 
Christ-given  trust,  and  of  her  loyalty  to  her  risen,  ruling,  but  ab- 
sent. Lord,  it  becomes  obligatory  upon  the  church  of  God,  sum- 
moning her  highest  wisdom,  and  carefully  observing  every  con- 
stitutional safeguard,  to  vindicate  her  honor,  and  to  republish  her 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  enlightening 
Spirit  has  given  her  to  understand  the  word  of  God. 

Not  otherwise  is  coherent  organic  Christianity  possible.  A 
house  large  enough  to  take  in  all  out-doors  ceases  to  be  a  house. 
Universalism,  here  and  hereafter,  ignores  or  obliterates  all  dis- 
tinctions. Any  evangelical  church  must  be  exclusive  in  order  to 
be  inclusive.  The  Keformed  churches,  therefore,  have  always 
believed,  and  believe  to-day,  that  while  no  shackles  should  be 
fastened  upon  the  hands  and  feet  of  intellectual  enterprise  and 
inquiry,  yet  in  the  confessional  relations  of  their  ordained  elder- 
ship, it  is  not  a  matter  of  mental  caprice,  or  of  rational  apprehen- 
sion only,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  solemn  ethical  and  religious  im- 
port, born  of  the  church's  commission,  involved  in  the  very  genius 
of  her  organization,  fraught  with  transcendent  consequences  and 
bearing,  with  commanding  cogency,  both  upon  the  intellect  and 
upon  the  conscience.  At  whatever  cost,  therefore,  the  church  of 
Christ  must  stand  by  and  stand  for  the  truth  which  he  has  given 
for  her  own  edification  and  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world. 

It  were,  indeed,  a  work  of  supererogation  for  the  church  to  jus- 
tify the  wisdom  of  obeying  her  Lord.    The  churches  represented 
31 
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in  this  august  body  have  led  the  van  of  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world.  Their  educational 
centres  count  the  circles  of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  literature 
largely  their  debtor.  The  churches  that  honor  the  intellectual 
possibilities  of  mankind  are  the  churches  that  do  most  to  develop 
and  realize  those  possibilities.  If  history  is  the  tribunal  of  the 
world,  the  Reformed  churches  need  take  no  appeal  from  the  find- 
ings of  that  court. 

Let  their  past  be  a  pledge  of  their  future.  They  have  their 
own  work  to  do.  They  have  their  own  mission  to  fulfil.  They 
have  their  own  elucidation  of  divine  truth  to  stand  for,  and  with 
Christ  the  Lord  for  their  leader,  with  his  word  for  their  charter, 
with  that  interpretation  thereof  for  their  standards,  which  has 
been  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  sealed  by  his  bless- 
ing in  the  ages  of  the  past,  ^'  with  malice  toward  none  and  with 
charity  for  all,"  with  a  warm  hand  and  a  warm  heart  for  all  who 
trace  their  faith  to  the  same  divine  source,  and  vowing  eternal 
resistance  only  to  those  who  resist  the  truth  and  word  of  God, 
they  bid  fair  by  his  grace  to  go  on  from  age  to  age  in  rational 
freedom,  in  scriptural  loyalty,  in  ethical  allegiance,  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal unity,  and  in  spiritual  fruitfulness,  fighting  a  good  fight, 
and  keeping  the  faith  until  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall 
come  with  a  crown  of  righteousness  to  bestow  upon  all  them  that 
love  his  appearing. 

Henry  Collin  Minton. 

^^aii  Francisco. 


Y.  CHRISTIAN  GIVING  IN  THE  SANCTUARY 
SERVICE.* 


Once  every  year,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  from  the  Samaritan 
altar  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim,  the  smoke  of  the  burnt 
offering  ascends  and  mingles  with  the  clouds.  In  no  other  place 
for  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years  has  such  a  sight  been  wit- 
nessed. Elsewhere  that  altar  fire  has  gone  out  forever.  We, 
however,  are  so  familiar  with  that  scene  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  God  before  the  Christian  era,  that  although  all  the 
symbolic  teaching  and  pointing  of  the  altar  service  has  ended  in 
its  actual  fulfilment,  it  still  influences  our  judgment.  We  are 
affected  to-day  in  our  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  God's  house  by 
the  sacrificial  blood,  and  fire,  and  smoke,  and  their  relation  to  the 
ancient  worship.  The  use  of  the  word  "  sacrifice  "  in  our  English 
Bible,  when  describing  the  offerings  on  the  altar,  sensibly  controls 
thought  and  shapes  our  estimate  of  the  proper  thing.  It  has 
taken  away  the  simple  idea  of  an  offering,  and  led  the  mind  to 
conceive  only  of  something  put  upon  the  altar,  and  thereby  made 
sacred. 

The  word  "sacrifice,"  derived  from  the  Latin  and  meaning 
something  made  sacred,  and  implying  dedication  upon  an  altar, 
fails  to  be  an  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  Old,  or  the  Greek 
in  the  New  Testament,  when  speaking  of  an  offering.  The  thing 
offered  ceremonially,  with  the  English  word  "sacrifice"  describing 
it,  has  led  the  religious  mind  to  think  of  the  life  poured  out  and 
the  body  consumed  on  an  altar  as  the  only  offering  belonging  to 
the  services  of  God's  worship,  and  that  form  of  offering  having 
passed  away,  nothing  appeals  to  us  in  its  place  as  belonging  to  or 
being  an  act  of  worship. 

To  give  money  is  one  thing,  but  to  give  money  in  God's  house 
and  as  a  part  of  divine  worship  is  another  thing.     The  ceremo- 

'  A  paper  read  by  Ruling  Elder  Ralph  E.  Prime  at  the  Glasgow  General  Conn- 
cil  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance,  June,  1896, 
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nial  offering  of  common  money,  which  buys  alike  the  good  and 
bad,  seems  unseemly  to  the  person  who  feels  affectionately  and 
tenderly,  but  thinks  not  deeply. 

Although  from  the  earliest  times,  as  was  true  of  the  time  of 
St.  Paul,  collections  were  made  among  Christians  for  the  saints, 
presumptively  the  poor,  they  seem  at  some  period  in  very  early 
times  to  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  gifts  only  to  the  saints,  and 
not  as  gifts  to  God.  There  may  have  been  others,  but  the  only 
contributions  in  apostolic  times  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture 
were  the  contributions  for  the  saints.  How  these  offerings  were 
made,  or  whether  given  as  alms,  or  in  some  cases  as  distribution 
of  goods  held  in  common,  as  some  have  written,  is  not  stated. 
Down  through  the  post-apostolic  times  the  contributions  among 
the  Christians  continued,  but  almost  always,  if  not  in  every  in- 
stance, the  gift  was  strictly  for  the  poor.  At  some  time,  if  not 
from  the  very  beginning,  these  offerings  were  taken  in  the 
church  service.  But  whether  recognized  at  all  after  apostolic 
times  as  a  gift  to  God,  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  until  we  come  to 
the  time  of  Edward  Yl.  of  England.  Yet  it  is  claimed  that  at 
one  time  in  France,  as  early  as  A.  D.  700,  a  gift  for  the  ransom 
of  the  soul  in  lands  or  goods  or  money  was  to  be  granted  by  deed 
or  epistle,  executed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  the  writing 
laid  upon  the  altar.  Note,  the  thing  or  the  money  was  not  pre- 
sent, nor  does  the  idea  of  worship  in  this  act  appear.  The  ru- 
brics of  the  first  prayer  book  of  Edward  YI.  provide  for  collec- 
tions for  the  poor  to  be  taken,  giving  special  direction  for  a  col- 
lection in  the  time  of  service  into  the  poor  mavUs  hoxes,  but  no 
word  in  prayer  or  address  recognized  the  fact  that  the  gift  was  an 
act  of  worship.  In  the  second  prayer  book  of  Edward  YI.,  put 
forth  in  1552,  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  the  offering  being  still 
given  for  the  poor  only,  in  the  prayer  commonly  called  the  prayer 
for  the  church  militant,  for  the  first  time  in  the  English  liturgy 
the  offering  is  regarded  as  alms  to  God. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  that  the  Christian  act  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  poor  saints  no  doubt  was  also  the  custom 
of  all  Christians,  and  that  the  custom  was  continued  with  the  Re- 
formers and  in  the  Reformed  churches ;  but  the  collection  among 
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Christians  seems  with  them,  also,  to  have  been  limited  to  the  gifts 
to  the  poor,  and  to  be  no  part  of  divine  service.  Whether  violent 
distaste  for  the  papacy,  and  the  determination  not  to  do  anything 
the  papists  did,  had  any  influence  in  crystallizing  sentiment  in  the 
direction  which  it  took  in  the  E-eformed  churches,  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly averred  at  this  distant  time,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
though  the  clause  referred  to  was  introduced  in  the  second  prayer 
book  of  Edward  YI.  and  into  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant, 
by  which  the  gifts  to  the  poor  are  recognized  as  alms  offered  to 
God,  it  was  not  followed  in  the  Reformed  churches,  and  the  collec- 
tion was  put  into  such  relations  that  it  did  not  become  a  part  of 
the  public  divine  service  at  all. 

Besides  the  general  aversion  to  any  imitation  of  anything  papis- 
tic, or  even  prelatic  or  episcopal,  look  as  we  will  upon  the  quality 
of  the  thing  given,  in  the  Reformed  churches  the  act  itself  as 
connected  with  the  worship  in  the  sanctuary  was  regarded  as  dis- 
turbing the  service,  distracting  to  the  mind,  turning  the  worshipper 
from  sacred  things,  and  from  thoughts  and  meditation  appropriate 
to  the  service,  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  and  from  the  very  idea 
of  worship. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  the 
custom  obtained  in  some  places  of  collecting  money  at  stated  or 
set  times  among  God's  people,  and  when  gathered  in  the  sanctuary 
at  divine  service  those  gifts  were  for  the  poor,  and  we  read  in 
Pardovan^s  Collections,  that  by  an  act  of  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  1648,  concerning  such  a 
practice,  it  was  ordered  in  these  words:  "Collections  for  the 
poor  in  the  time  of  divine  service  (which  is  practiced  in  some 
churches  abroad)  are  discharged  as  being  the  very  great  and  un- 
seemly disturbance  thereof.  And  kirk  sessions  are  ordained  to 
appoint  some  other  way  for  receiving  these  collections."  And 
the  book  further  says:  "The  method  now  ordained  taken  is  this; 
the  elders  or  deacons  do  collect  at  the  church  door  from  the  people 
as  they  enter  in,  or  else  from  them  when  within  the  church,  imme- 
diately before  pronouncing  the  blessing,  and  after  divine  service  is 
ended."  In  another  place  in  Pardovan,  is  found  language  which  is 
still  retained  in  many  a  directory  of  worship :  "  Nothing  is  to  be  at- 
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tempted  in  the  worship  of  God  but  what  has  been  prescribed  in 
the  Holy  Scripture." 

Before  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
quoted  from  Pardovan,  and  in  1645,  an  edition  of  the  Directory 
for  Worship  was  issued  in  London  "  for  the  three  kingdoms,"  in 
which  it  is  said :  "  The  collection  for  the  poor  is  to  be  so  ordered 
that  no  part  of  the  publique  worship  is  thereby  hindered."  This 
identical  language  found  way  into  the  Directory  for  Worshi/p  as 
used  in  the  American  churches,  and  is  found  in  the  edition  of  that 
book  published  in  1745,  and  in  the  edition  of  1789  its  place  in  or 
after  the  communion  service  is  stated  to  be  after  the  prayer 
which  follows  the  reception  of  the  sacrament. 

However  we  may  regard  the  early  rule,  which  provides  only 
for  a  collection  for  the  poor,  and  specifies  the  time  and  place  of 
the  collection  and  that  it  must  not  disturb  or  hinder  divine  service, 
and  which  makes  a  dividing-line  between  the  ending  of  divine  ser- 
vice and  the  pronouncing  of  the  benediction,  yet  many  of  us  will 
recollect  that  in  the  American  churches,  thirty  or  more  years  ago, 
the  time  immediately  before  the  blessing,  or,  perhaps,  before  the 
last  exercise  of  praise,  was  the  time  for  all  the  collections,  though 
probably  no  one  of  the  worshippers  in  those  times  ever  consci- 
ously drew  the  line,  or  thought  that  the  divine  services  ended 
until  the  blessing  was  pronounced. 

The  Directory  for  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  hi  the 
United  States  of  America^  as  has  been  stated,  in  1789,  or  before 
that  date,  provided  that,  upon  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, after  the  final  prayer,  a  collection  for  the  poor  and  to  defray 
expenses  of  the  elements  may  be  made,  or  at  such  other  time  as 
may  seem  meet  to  the  eldership.  This  was  before  the  singing  of 
the  final  hymn,  according  to  the  actual  practice.  We  cannot  fail 
to  observe  that  the  great  difficulty  must  have  been  that  to  our 
Scottish  and  American  ancestors  the  act  of  Christian  giving  was 
not  regarded  as  giving  to  God.  They  did  not  see  beyond  the  im- 
mediate purpose  for  which  the  money  was  gathered.  Their  eyes 
never  went  beyond  the  recipient  himself.  Hence,  they  did  not, 
and  reasonably  could  not,  regard  the  act  as  a  gift  to  God,  or  as 
an  act  of  worship.    We  have  seen  how  it  was  enjoined  in  those 
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times  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  in  the  worship  of  God 
but  what  has  been  prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  but  evi- 
dently no  man,  or  body  of  men — at  any  rate,  in  our'Eeformed 
churches — ever  set  about  to  search  out  specially  if  the  giving  of 
our  money  as  believers  and  as  Christians,  or  Christian  giving,  was, 
in  fact,  giving  to  God,  or  if  such  an  act  was  an  act  of  worship. 

But  Christian  giving  in  the  sanctuary  of  things  of  intrinsic 
value,  as  an  act  of  worship  and  as  a  part  of  divine  service,  has 
scriptural  authority. 

In  later  and  quite  recent  times,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  has  taken,  as  we  believe,  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  recognizing  this  fact,  and  for  the  reasons, 
that  the  subject  has  received  new  examination  and  attention  in 
the  light  of  new  Christian  developments ;  that  there  is  a  great  call 
upon  Christians  of  this  age  to  give,  and  to  give  systematically 
and  proportionately  instead  of  by  fitful,  impulsive  acts ;  that  the 
objects  to  which  Christians,  as  such,  have  in  this  century  been 
taught  to  expend  their  gifts  have  been  greatly  multiplied.  That 
church,  having  for  several  years  considered  the  subject  by  its 
committees,  in  the  year  1885  adopted  the  new  statement,  that 
"  The  worship  of  God  by  offerings  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  Scripture  worship." 

Is  this  founded  on  the  truth  as  we  read  it  ?  Notwithstanding 
all  prejudices  and  deliverances  and  customs,  all  sounding  a  protest 
against  the  collection  in  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  when 
we  examine  the  Scriptures  we  find  that,  from  the  earliest  time, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  people,  gifts  to  God  of 
other  things  than  those  offered  upon  an  altar  were  commended  and 
invited.  The  burnt  offering  passed  away,  but  the  free-will  offering 
always  had,  and  always  will  have,  its  place.  The  altar  was  not 
within  the  holy  of  holies,  nor  was  the  treasury  there ;  but  there 
were  cast  into  the  treasury  offerings  to  God  by  his  loving  people 
in  all  ages,  acceptable  to  him,  invited  by  him,  and  devoted  to  him. 

The  psalmist  connects  the  glory  of  God,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
sanctuary,  with  an  offering  in  his  courts :  ^'  Give  unto  the  Lord  the 
glory  due  to  his  name ;  bring  an  offering,  and  come  into  his  courts." 
We  have  never  read  that  the  gift  of  the  gold,  frankincense,  and 
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myrrh,  which  the  three  kings  of  the  Orient  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
infant  Redeemer,  were  rejected,  nor  that  the  testimony  of  the 
love  and  the  faith  of  the  givers  was  ever  questioned  because  they 
were  not  burnt  offerings,  or  because  they  were  intrinsically  valu- 
able instead  of  being  ceremonially  valuable.  Nor  has  it  ever  been 
suggested  that  that  particular  act  of  giving  was  other  than  an  act 
of  worship.  Though  none  of  us  be  a  "king  of  Orient,"  the  same 
act  by  one  of  us  would  have  all  of  the  qualities  which  that  act 
had.  The  same  act  of  faith  by  different  persons  cannot  have  dif- 
ferent qualities. 

A  study  of  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures  will  disclose  wonderful 
relations  between  worship  and  the  collection.  But  for  the  arbi- 
trary division  into  chapters,  we  should  see  how  Paul,  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  same  message, 
about  the  things  ordinarily  esteemed  to  be  spiritual  and  also  about 
the  collection  for  the  saints,  without  separation  of  subject  from  sub- 
ject, as  to  quality  and  importance.  Note  his  clear  words :  They  are 
of  resurrection,  of  glory,  of  victory  over  the  grave,  of  heaven  and 
immortality,  of  encouragement  to  steadfastness,  of  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  the  collection  for 
the  saints.  The  whole  message  to  his  mind  is  equally  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Holy  Spirit;  all  equally  the  word  of  God;  and  the 
time  of  the  gift  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  Sabbath-day,  the 
day  of  worship,  the  day  of  the  gathering  in  the  sanctuary.  And 
these  things  being  so,  then  the  act  of  giving  our  money  ought  to 
be  an  act  of  worship,  and  an  offering  which  becometh  the  courts 
of  the  Lord's  house. 

Giving  is  a  natural  act  of  worship.  True,  sincere  worship 
always  implies  love.  We  cannot  agree  that  placation  of  an  evil 
spirit,  which  arouses  apprehension  or  fear,  is  properly  called  wor- 
ship. But  our  God  is  love,  and  if  we  love  God  we  shall  be  found 
doing  those  things  which  the  human  heart  prompts,  and  the 
human  hand  does,  not  only  consciously  as  a  testimony  of  that  love^ 
but  also  spontaneously.  Though  the  act  be  intended,  yet  it  will 
unconsciously  come  out  of  the  desire  of  the  heart.  We  all  have 
about  us  those  whom  we  love.  They  are  in  our  homes.  We  are 
not  content  with  words  to  assure  of  affection,  but  we  anticipate 
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desire.  Knowledge,  not  of  a  real  want  only,  but  of  the  slightest 
desire,  materializes  into  a  gift  which  is  tangible  testimony  of  love, 
a  gift  that  fills  and  ends  the  desire,  and  changes  thought  from  the 
thing  wanted  to  the  person  of  the  giver.  Words  are  very  cheap. 
Assurance  of  affection  by  the  testimony  of  uttered  words  costs 
very  little,  and  words  often  are  as  ephemeral  as  their  sound.  But 
not  so  with  the  gift.  It  lasts;  it  reminds  of  the  giver.  Apply 
these  thoughts  to  the  gifts  in  the  sanctuary.  God  does  not  need 
these  things,  but  he  has  made  us  as  we  are,  and  he  graciously  per- 
mits and  encourages  the  gifts  we  bring.  Our  natures  are  such  as* 
he  has  given,  and  our  love  for  him  is  his  own  creation.  That  he 
takes  delight  in  the  gifts,  the  free-will  offerings  of  those  who 
profess  their  love  of  him,  the  whole  Scripture  testifies.  We  may, 
indeed,  worship  God  with  gifts,  and  by  them  fix  our  own  thoughts 
upon  him,  the  giver  of  all  good. 

Giving  to  God,  to  be  an  act  of  worship  and  to  have  place  in  the 
divine  service  of  the  sanctuary,  should  be  a  thanksgiving.  To 
praise  the  Lord  with  a  song  which  is  thanksgiving,  the  Psalmist 
says,  shall  please  the  Lord  better  than  an  ox  or  bullock  that  hath 
horns  and  hoofs.  Paul  wrote  that  the  gifts  of  the  Corinthians 
not  only  supplied  the  wants  of  the  saints,  but  were  abundant  also 
by  many  thanksgivings. 

To  be  a  gift  to  God,  and  to  have  a  place  in  our  divine  service  as 
worship,  it  should  be  also  a  cheerful  free-will  offering.  Listen  to 
these  inspired  words :  He  which  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap 
also  sparingly,  and  he  that  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also 
bountifully.  Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart) 
so  let  him  give,  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver."  It  is  certainly  out  of  harmony  with  the  idea 
that  giving  can  and  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  public 
divine  worship,  to  hear  from  the  preacher  words  of  pressure  upon 
the  people  to  give,  so  prevalent  in  some  places,  when  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Scripture  is  of  the  cheerful  giver  only. 

In  1874  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  said,  "All  giving  to  our  Lord's 
objects  should  be  from  spiritual  motives  and  as  an  act  of  worship 
to  almighty  God,  a  grateful  gift  to  our  divine  Redeemer  and  a 
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means  of  grace  to  our  souls."  He  who  begs  from  men  for  the 
Lord's  cause  always  appeals  to  the  meanest  of  motives.  He  must 
not  in  his  appeal  prefer  the  cause  before  him  whose  the  cause  is. 
He  surely  who  is  shamed  into  giving  is  not  doing  honor  to  God 
and  is  not  in  his  act  offering  worship.  He  who  gives  grudgingly 
makes  no  gift  at  all.  In  the  sum  of  the  commandments  we  are 
taught  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
heart.  All  needful  intelligence  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  facts  of 
the  need  of  the  Lord's  cause,  and  to  convince  that  it  is  the  Lord's 
cause,  and  to  show  how  God  will  be  honored  by  the  gift,  is,  of 
course,  reasonable,  for  we  can  never  love  a  cause  we  know  little 
about,  and  our  hearts  do  not  respond  intelligently  or  usefully  or 
safely  to  any  cause  which  does  not  appeal  to  our  minds  so  as  to 
move  our  hearts.  So  far  only  may  we  appeal  for  gifts  in  the 
sanctuary.  The  worship  of  God  by  offerings  can  only  be  by  the 
freewill  offering.  We  must  not  beg.  The  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  kings  cannot  be  a  beggar.  He  stands  before  the  people 
the  representative  of  him  who  says,  "  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
mine  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  mine.  If  I 
were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee,  for  the  world  is  mine  and  the 
fulness  thereof.  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls  or  drink  the  blood 
of  goats?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy  vows  unto 
the  most  High.  And  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me."  Such  a  king  needs 
nothing.  To  beg  for  him  is  to  make  little  of  his  character  and 
his  relation  to  his  stewards,  whom  we  are. 

Christian  giving,  further,  must  not  be  measured  by  its  quantity, 
nor  the  gift  of  one  be  compared  with  the  gift  of  another ;  but 
in  each  case  the  gift  should  be  the  best  we  have.  It  will  never 
do  to  bring  to  God  that  which  we  have  no  need  of  ourselves. 
The  gifts  of  the  early  Christians  to  the  poor  were  not,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  us  in  these  times,  gifts  of  cast-off  things,  which  we 
are  ashamed  to  use  ourselves.  David  refused  to  offer  to  God  the 
gifts  from  others,  and  declares  "neither  will  I  offer  to  the  Lord 
burnt  offerings  of  that  which  costs  me  nothing."  In  the  old 
Levitical  law  the  burnt  offering,  the  peace  offering,  the  trespass 
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offering,  the  sin  offering,  was  in  each  case  required  to  be  of  that 
which  was  perfect,  and  without  blemish,  a  type  of  the  perfect 
sacrifice  of  the  Christ.  But  not  so  the  free-will  offering,  which, 
when  not  in  payment  of  a  vow,  might  even  be  a  dismembered, 
deformed,  blind,  maimed,  or  broken  animal,  in  fact,  whatever  the 
willing,  thankful,  worshipful  heart  had  to  give.  So,  also,  the  mite 
of  the  widow  cast  into  the  treasury,  being  her  all,  was  more  to 
God  than  all  the  gifts  of  the  rich.  In  each  case  the  gift  testified 
love  and  thanks,  and  that  is  worship. 

And  as  to  the  form  of  giving.  It  will  be  quite  difficult  to  sat<- 
isfy  the  tastes  and  consciences  of  all.  Human  tastes  differ,  and 
taste  has  its  place  in  testing  the  things  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
church  services.  Our  church  happily  clings  to  the  simplicity 
which  cannot  offend  for  what  it  has,  and  can  only  be  criticised  for 
what  it  has  not.    A  happy  position. 

There  is  no  model  in  the  Scripture  for  the  order  of  church 
services.  Was  it  not  so  left  that  changing  tastes  and  changing 
circumstances  and  the  suggestions  of  the  new  conditions  of  church 
work  and  life,  and  the  sense  of  fitness  of  the  Christian  people  of 
each  suggestive  period  of  church  life,  should  be  allowed  to  influ- 
ence what  shall  be  acknowledged  as  proper  and  helpful  to  us  in 
the  worship  of  God's  house  ?  We  shall  ever  be  conservative  and 
plain,  and,  perhaps,  to  some,  over  plain  and  over  cold  in  this  matter. 
We  have,  however,  the  Scripture  on  our  side.  There  was  no 
biblical  authority  for  the  change  from  the  simple  garb  of  the 
fisherman's  coat  to  the  royal  purple  of  the  empire.  No  doubt,  it 
was  copied  from  the  empire  when  the  simple  presbyter  became 
a  bishop  and  put  on  the  purple  of  the  throne.  We  shall  not 
make  the  mistake  of  providing  regalia  for  ministers,  or  any  other 
such  extreme  of  formal  worship.  But  we  may  make  the  mistake 
of  not  coming  up  to  our  privilege  and  not  dignifying  as  we  may 
the  free-will  thank  offerings  in  the  house  of  God  as  an  act  of 
worship  having  a  proper  place  in  the  divine  service.  Can  this 
service  of  thanksgiving,  this  act  of  making  a  free-will  offering, 
-commended  in  the  Scripture,  be  so  treated  and  arranged,  and 
given  its  place  in  the  sanctuary  service,  as  to  lead  the  people  to 
the  true  appreciation  of  it  as  their  privilege  ? 
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One  is  most  familiar  with  the  ways  of  his  own  church,  be- 
cause there  he  statedly  worships.  In  the  church  which  has 
honored  me  by  naming  me  one  of  its  delegates  to  this  Council, 
the  subject  of  the  place  in  the  Christian  church  services  of 
such  matters  as  free-will  offerings  of  money,  has  had  most  seri- 
ous and  discriminating  attention,  as  a  result  whereof  its  General 
Assembly  in  1885  proposed  an  overture,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  presbyteries  in  1886,  and  which  added  to  the  Directory  for 
Worship  a  complete  chapter  on  the  subject,  called,  '*0f  the 
Worship  of  God  by  Offerings."  It  provides  that  the  service  of 
bringing  such  offerings  shall  be  performed  as  a  solemn  act  of 
worship  to  almighty  God ;  that  the  order  as  to  the  particular  ser- 
vice, and  its  place  in  the  service,  is  left  with  the  session ;  that  it 
should  be  made  a  separate  and  specific  act  of  worship,  to  be  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  public  prayer,  invoking  God's  blessing  upon 
the  service  and  devoting  the  offerings  to  him. 

The  details  of  such  a  service  must  differ  with  every  people  and 
perhaps  with  the  different  occasions.  In  the  church  where  I 
statedly  worship,  the  offerings  of  the  people  are  gathered  in  the 
usual  way,  but  by  the  young  men  of  the  church,  from  whom  they 
are  received  by  two  of  the  elders,  and  while  the  young  men  and 
elders  all  stand  before  the  people,  the  solemn  act  of  devoting  the 
gifts  to  God's  work  is  done  by  public  prayer.  Such  an  order 
may  be  too  much  for  some  and  too  little  for  others.  Each  church 
congregation  should  so  arrange  for  itself  that  the  object  shall  be 
best  attained  of  teaching  that  the  gift  is  to  God,  that  the  same 
belongs  as  worship  to  the  divine  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of 
receiving  from  the  exercise  the  grace  which  ought  to  come  from 
every  act  of  worship  of  our  God. 

New  York.  Ralph  E.  Prime. 


TI.  THE  TESTING  SYSTEM  FOR  MmiSTERIAL  STU- 
DENTS IN  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  testing  system  for  ministerial  students  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  is  far  from  giving  universal  satisfaction.  No 
proposed  changes  have  met  with  a  favorable  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  majority  of  our  rulers.  But  all  parties  are  ready  to 
admit  that  practically  the  examining  of  our  candidates  is  very 
often  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Laxity  is  the  common 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Pres- 
byteries, while  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  is  not 
unheard  of. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  to  inquire  whether  the  trouble 
springs  from  the  requirements  of  the  Book,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Presbyteries — whether  the  standard  set  up 
in  our  Constitution  is  too  high,  or  the  material  of  our  Presbyte- 
ries too  low.  We  merely  affirm  as  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  by  which  we  test  the 
students'  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

This  being  so,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  an  account  of  the 
testing  system  in  application  in  a  sister  church  of  noble  repute 
will  be  received  with  interest.  We  do  not  think  of  advocating 
the  adoption  of  the  Irish  scheme  by  our  own  church.  We  hope 
simply  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  our  brethren,  by  giving  them  a 
new  plan  to  think  on,  to  the  bettering,  in  a  way  which  shall  seem 
good  to  them,  our  testing  system. 

In  setting  forth  the  Irish  system,  we  shall  quote  copiously  from 
the  Book  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland. 

62.  Section  V. — Jueisdiction  of  the  Pkesbyteby  Over  Students  for  the 

Ministry. 

299.  In  the  Presbytery  is  vested  the  right  of  receiving  under  its  care  students 
for  the  ministry,  of  superintending  and  directing  their  education,  of  deciding  as 
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to  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  ministerial  office,  and  of  licensing  them 
to  preach  the  gospel. 

300.  Every  student  for  the  ministry  should,  before  entering  college,  place  him- 
self under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  congregation 
to  which  he  belongs. 

*********** 

Education  of  Students.  302.  In  superintending  the  education  of  students  under 
its  care,  the  Presbytery  shall  see  that  the  following  rules  are  observed : 

1.  Students  shall  attend  college  at  least  six  complete  sessions — the  first  three 
to  be  passed  in  the  undergraduate  course,  embracing  English,  Latin,  Greek  (two 
sessions),  Logic,  Mental  Science,  Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  following  subjects:  French,  German,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  or 
Botany ;  and  the  last  three  sessions  in  the  course  of  theology. 

2.  Each  session  in  the  undergraduate  course  shall  extend  over  at  least  five 
months  or  two  full  terms, 

3.  The  General  Assembly  sanctions  the  attendance  of  students  daring  the 
undergraduate  course  at  the  following  colleges :  The  Magee  Presbyterian  College, 
Londonderry;  The  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland;  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  also 
at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews. 

4.  During  the  undergraduate  course,  students  shall  attend  a  class  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  and  Catechetics;  but  in  places  where  there  is  no  such  class  they  must 
attend,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Bible  and  Catechetical  class  of  some  evangelical  minis- 
ter, and  produce  to  the  Presbytery  a  certificate  of  such  attendance. 

5.  Students  may  attend  a  Hebrew  class  during  one  session  of  the  under- 
graduate course. 

6.  The  attendance  of  a  student  on  a  theological  class,  before  he  has  taken  his 
complete  undergraduate  course,  shall  not  be  sustained  by  the  Presbytery;  but 
this  shall  not  apply  to  the  classes  of  Hebrew  and  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Catechetics. 

7.  The  Presbytery  shall  encourage  the  student  to  engage  in  appropriate  Chris- 
tian work  during  his  undergraduate  course ;  and  shall,  before  he  enters  the  theo- 
logical classes,  satisfy  itself  that  he  is  manifesting  a  spirit  and  maintaining  a  walk 
befitting  a  candidate  for  the  ministerial  office. 

8.  In  the  theological  course  each  session  shall  be  not  less  than  five  months  in 
duration. 

9.  During  the  theological  course  in  the  General  Assembly's  College,  Bel- 
fast, students  shall  attend  the  classes  in  the  following  order : 

First  Session. — Hebrew;  Christian  Ethics,  including  Natural  Theology ;  Eccle- 
siastical History ;  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Catechetics. 

Second  Session. — Hebrew,  if  not  taken  in  the  undergraduate  course;  System- 
atic Theology ;  Ecclesiastical  History,  including  Church  Government  and  Pastoral 
Theology;  Biblical  Criticism;  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Catechetics. 

Third  Session. — Systematic  Theology;  Biblical  Criticism;  Sacred  Rhetoric 
and  Catechetics. 

10.  During  the  theological  course  in  the  Magee  Peesbytebl^n  College,  Lon- 
DONDEBEY,  studeuts  shall  attend  the  classes  in  the  following  order : 

First  Session. — Hebrew;  Ethics;  Church  History  and  Pastoral  Theology; 
Catechetics. 
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Second  Session. — Hebrew,  if  not  taken  in  tlie  undergraduate  course ;  Theology ; 
Church  History  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  Oriental  Literature  and  Hermeneutics ; 
Catechetics. 

Third  Session. — Theology;  Oriental  Literature  and  Hermeneutics;  Catechetics. 

11.  The  General  Assembly  sanctions  the  attendance  of  a  student  at  any  fully- 
equipped  theological  college  of  a  church  which  holds  the  standards  of  this  church  ; 
but  requires  the  student  to  take  all  the  classes  and  do  all  the  work  in  each  class 
prescribed  by  such  church  for  its  own  students,  and  to  present  certificates  to  the 
Presbytery  showing  that  he  has  done  so  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Shoiild  a 
student  take  his  whole  theological  course  at  such  a  college,  he  shall  attend,  for 
two  complete  sessions,  each  of  the  following  classes :  Hebrew,  Systematic  Theology, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Hermeneutics,  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Sacred  Rhetoric  and 
Catechetics.    He  shall  also  attend  a  class  of  Ethics  for  one  session. 

12.  During  their  theological  course  in  any  college,  students  shall  attend  an 
Elocution  class  for  at  least  one  session ;  and  they  are  strongly  recommended  to 
attend  a  class  of  Sacred  Music. 

13.  Every  student  (undergraduate  or  theological)  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
bytery shall  lay  before  it,  at  its  first  stated  meeting  after  the  close  of  each  college 
session,  class  tickets  from  the  several  professors  under  whom  he  has  s'tudied,  cer- 
tifying that  his  attendance,  moral  conduct,  and  progress  in  his  studies  have  been 
satisfactory;  and  that  he  has  attended  the  usual  class  examinations,  performed 
the  prescribed  exercises,  and  passed  the  examination  in  each  department  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  He  shall  also  produce  from  some  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  a  certificate  of  his  regular  attendance  on  public  worship. 

14.  Each  Presbytery  having  students  under  its  care  shall  hold  a  special  meet- 
ing on  the  first  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  September  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  them,  either  orally  or  by  written  papers,  and  transacting  any  other 
business  connected  with  their  education.  Of  this  meeting  each  student  shall  be 
apprised  when  he  submits  his  certificates  to  the  Presbytery.  In  order  to  secure 
an  early  and  continued  attention  to  Scripture  and  the  subordinate  standards  of 
the  church,  every  student  shall  be  examined  on  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  ,  After  his  first  session,  on  the  Old  Testament,  from  Genesis  to  Deuteron- 
omy, inclusive;  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  questions  1-38,  with  the  scriptural 
proofs. 

(2)  ,  After  his  second  session,  on  the  books  of  Scripture,  from  Joshua  to  Job, 
inclusive ;  the  remainder  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  with  proofs ;  and  the  Cmfes- 
sion  of  Faith,  Chapters  L  -IIL 

(3)  ,  After  his  third  session,  on  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  Larger  Catechism,  questions  1-90;  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Chapters  IV. 
to  X.  ^ 

(4)  ,  After  his  fourth  session  (first  in  the  theological  course),  on  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Larger  Catechism,  questions  91-148 ;  and  the  Gon- 
fession  of  Faith,  Chapters  XI. -XX. 

(5)  ,  After  his  fifth  session  (second  in  the  theological  course),  on  the  remain- 
ing books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Larger  Catechism, 
and  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

15.  When,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  301,  Rule  3,  a  student  is  taken 
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under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery,  during  the  progress,  or  at  the  close,  of  his  under- 
graduate course,  he  shall  present  to  the  Presbytery  the  certificates  required  of 
students  of  his  standing  who  have  been  taken  under  its  care  at  the  beginning  of 
their  collegiate  course ;  and  shall  be  examined  on  the  books  of  Scripture  and 
portions  of  the  Catechisms  and  Confession  of  Faith  appointed  for  such  students. 

16.  A  student  from  another  religious  denomination,  on  becoming  connected 
with  a  Presbytery,  shall  present  such  certificates  and  submit  to  such  examinations 
as  are  prescribed  for  students  of  the  same  standing. 

17.  The  Presbytery  shall  not,  at  any  one  meeting,  extend  the  examination  of 
a  student  beyond  the  subjects  appointed  for  a  single  year ;  nor  shall  a  student  be 
examined  oftener  than  once  in  three  months. 

Trials  of  Students  before  License.  303.  When  a  student  has  passed  the  pre- 
scribed examinations,  and  has  attended  one  session  of  the  theological  course,  the 
Presbytery  may  take  him  on  trial  for  license.  Before  doing  so  it  shall  satisfy  it- 
self as  to  his  personal  religion,  and  shall  put  to  him  the  following,  or  such  like, 
questions : 

(1)  ,  So  far  as  you  know  your  own  heart,  have  you  felt  your  need  of  a  per- 
sonal Saviour,  and  have  you  been  persuaded  and  enabled  by  God's  Spirit  to  em- 
brace Jesus  Christ  freely  offered  to  you  in  the  gospel  ? 

(2)  ,  Have  you  been  induced,  so  far  as  you  know  your  own  heart,  to  seek  the 
office  of  the  Christian  ministry  from  love  to  Christ,  and  a  desire  to  promote  his 
glory  in  the  salvation  of  sinners  ? 

304.  The  Presbytery  shall  prescribe  to  the  student  the  following  pieces  of 
trial : 

1.  A  homily  on  a  given  subject. 

2.  An  exposition  of  a  portion  of  Scripture. 

3.  A  critical  exercise.  In  the  critical  exercise  the  student  shall  (1),  Establish 
the  correct  reading  of  the  text,  if  that  is  contested;,  (2),  Critically  analyze  and  ex- 
pound the  text  from  the  original ;  (3),  Point  out  and  remove  difficulties  of  inter- 
pretation, if  any  occur ;  (4),  Paraphrase  the  text ;  (5),  State  the  doctrinal  proposi- 
tions contained  in  the  passage  ;  and  (6),  Discuss  one  or  more  of  these  propositions. 

4.  A  discussion  of  a  controverted  question  in  theology.  In  this  discussion  the 
student  shall  (1),  State  the  question  :  (2),  Explain  the  terms  ;  (3),  Adduce  differ- 
ent opinions  held ;  (4),  Support  by  appropriate  arguments  the  view  which  appears 
agreeable  to  truth,  and  illustrate  it  by  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  may  be 
adopted  as  a  text ;  (5),  Answer  objections  to  the  view  advocated. 

5.  A  popular  discourse  upon  a  prescribed  text. 

305.  Of  these  pieces  of  trial,  the  first  and  second  shall  be  given  to  the  Pres- 
bytery by  the  student  before  the  commencement  of  his  second  session  in  the  theo- 
logical course  ;  the  remaining  pieces,  before  the?  commencement  of  his  third  ses- 
sion. The  first,  third,  and  fourth  may  be  read ;  the  second  and  fifth  must  be 
delivered  without  manuscript.  The  Presbytery  shall  not  accept  more  than  one 
piece  of  trial  from  the  student  at  any  one  meeting. 

306.  The  Presbytery  shall  criticise  each  piece  of  trial  privately,  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  student,  that  he  may  profit  by  its  judgment,  and  may,  if  requisite, 
give  explanation  of  his  statements. 

307.  When  the  student  has  satisfactorily  passed  the  examinations  required 
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after  each  of  the  first  five  sessions  of  the  collegiate  course,  has  given  evidence 
that  he  has  been  engaged  in  appropriate  Christian  work,  and  is  manifesting  a 
spirit  and  maintaining  a  walk  befitting  a  candidate  for  the  ministerial  office,  and 
has  delivered  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  trial,,  the  Presbytery  shall  give  him  a 
certificate  of  these  facts  to  the  Theological  Examination  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  recommend  him  for  its  first  examination. 

308.  Every  student  must,  before  receiving  license,  pass  two  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Theological  Examination  Committee. 

309.  The  first  examination  by  the  Theological  Examination  Committee  shall 
be  annually  held  in  the  month  of  October,  shall  be  conducted  by  written  papers, 
and  shall  embrace  the  following  subjects:  (1),  A  specified  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  Hebrew  grammar;  (2),  A  specified  portion  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament ;  (3),  Ethics,  from  a  specified  text-book ;  (4),  A  specified  portion  of 
Church  History.  Students  must  pass  this  examination  before  they  enter  on  their 
final  session  in  the  theological  course. 

310.  A  student  coming  to  the  first  examination  must  send  to  the  convener  of 
the  Theological  Examination  Committee,  eight  clear  days  before  the  examination, 
his  diploma  of  Bachelor  or  Master  in  Arts,  or  the  General  Assembly's  Certificate  in 
Arts  ;  satisfactory  tickets  from  all  the  undergraduate  classes  on  which  attendance 
is  enjoined  by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  the  proper  certificate  from  the  Presby- 
tery with  which  he  is  connected,  recommending  him  for  examination. 

311.  When  a  student  has  passed  all  his  examinations  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
formularies  of  the  church,  has  delivered  all  his  pieces  of  trial  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  has  finished  the  third  session  of  the  theological  course,  he 
may  proceed  to  the  second  examination  by  the  Theological  Examin  tion  Com- 
mittee. 

312.  The  second  examination  by  the  Theological  Examination  Committee 
shall  be  annually  held  in  the  month  of  April,  shall  be  partly  by  written  papers 
and  partly  oral — all  the  students  in  the  oral  examination  being  questioned,  as  far 
as  possible,  upon  the  same  topics — and  shall  embrace  the  following  subjects :  (1), 
Systematic  Theology,  from  a  prescribed  text-book ;  (2),  Biblical  Criticism  and 
Exegesis;  (3),  Scripture,  including  Biblical  History  and  Geography,  and  Cate- 
chetics.  Students  shall  also  be  examined  as  to  their  personal  religion  and  motives 
in  seeking  the  ministerial  ofiice,  and  shall  be  asked  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

313.  A  student  coming  to  the  second  examination  must,  eight  clear  days  before 
the  examination,  send  to  the  convener  of  the  Theological  Examination  Committee 
satisfactory  tickets  from  all  the  theological  classes  on  which  attendance  is  enjoined 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Presbytery  with  which  he  is 
connected,  testifying  that  he  has  delivered  all  his  pieces  of  trial  and  passed  all  his 
examinations  in  the  Presbytery.* 

Licensing  of  Students  as  Probationers  for  the  Ministry.  314.  When  a  student 
has  delivered  all  the  prescribed  pieces  of  trial  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presby- 
tery, has  passed  all  the  presbyterial  examinations,  has  presented  to  the  Presby- 
tery the  certificate  of  the  Theological  Examination  Committee  stating  that  he  has 
passed  its  first  and  second  examinations,  and  has  signified  his  desire  to  be  licensed, 


•  He  must  also  furnish  certificates  of  attendance  on  a  class  of  music  and  elocution. 
32 
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the  Presbytery  shall  appoint  a  minister  to  address  him  on  his  responsibilities  and 
duties. 

315.  The  student,  before  receiving  license,  shall  be  asked  the  following 
questions : 

(1)  ,  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ? 

(2)  ,  Do  you  believe  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  described  in  the 
Book  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
Chapter  11. ,  paragraph  20,  to  be  founded  on,  and  agreeable  to,  the  word  of  God ; 
and,  as  such,  do  you  acknowledge  it  as  the  confession  of  your  faith  ? 

(3)  ,  Do  you  approve  of  the  Catechisms  compiled  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster,  and  received  as  the  catechisms  of  this  church  ? 

(4)  ,  Are  you  resolved,  through  divine  grace,  firmly  and  constantly  to  adhere 
to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  to  teach  and 
defend  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  against  all  errors  ? 

(5)  ,  Do  you  believe  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  to  be 
founded  on,  and  agreeable  to,  the  word  of  God ;  and  do  you  promise  to  adhere 
to  and  support  it,  and  to  yield  submission  in  the  Lord  to  the  courts  of  this  church  ? 

(6)  ,  Have  you  been  induced,  so  far  as  you  know  your  own  heart,  to  seek  the 
ofBlce  of  the  Christian  ministry  from  love  to  God,  and  from  a  sincere  desire  to  win 
souls  to  Christ  and  promote  the  divine  glory  ? 

(7)  ,  Are  you  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  in 
terms  of  the  General  Assembly's  formula  ? 

316.  The  student,  having  answered  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  shall 
subscribe  the  following  formula  in  the  minute-book  of  the  Presbytery : 

• '  I  believe  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  to  be  founded  on,  and  agreeable 
to,  the  word  of  God;  and,  as  such,  I  subscribe  it  as  the  confession  of  my  faith." 

We  now  have  before  us  the  constitutional  requirements  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  will 
be  of  more  interest  to  learn  how  far  these  requirements  are  complied 
with  in  practice.  Accordingly,  we  present  next  a  copy  of  the  ex- 
amination-papers given  their  candidates  on  the  I7th  and  18th  of 
October,  1895,  by  their  Theological  Examination  Committee. 

FIEST  THEOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION, 
17th  and  18th  October,  1895- 

CHURCH  HISTORY— MoELLER. 
Examiner — Rev.  R.  T.  Megaw,  LL.  D. 

1.  Write  brief  notes  on — 

(a),  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
(6),  The  Second  Epistle  of  Clement, 
(c).  The  Didache. 

2.  State  distinctly  the  functions  of  Evangelists,  Prophets,  and  Teachers,  in 
the  early  church. 
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3.  Who  were  the  Ebionites  ? 

4.  Account  for  the  existence  of  three  superior  orders  of  the  clergy  (ordines 
mqjores),  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons;  and  write  a  note  on  the  "Female 
Diaeonate." 

5.  Who  were  the  lower  grades  of  the  clergy  (ordines  minores),  and  what  were 
their  duties  ? 

6.  The  Koman  Bishop  Cornelius  praises  all  ascension  ^^per  omnia  ecclesiastica 
officia  Sanctis  religionis  gradibus.'"    Explain  his  meaning. 

LINDSAY'S  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  KEFORMATION. 
Examiner — Eev.  James  Bingham,  M.  A. 

1.  Describe  the  Revolt  of  the  Nobles  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Peasants,  and 
show  the  influence  of  each  of  them  upon  the  Reformation. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Tulchan  Bishops. 

3.  Describe  the  Consistorial  System  of  Church  Government,  and  state  the 
principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  and  Discipline  laid  down  by  Calvin  in  his 
Institutes.    Wherein  do  the  latter  differ  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances  ? 

4.  State  the  views  held  by  Zwingli  and  Luther,  respectively,  in  regard  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  On  what  points  did  both  alike  differ  from  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist? 

5.  Why  did  Henry  VIII.  at  first  support  the  Papal  supremacy  ?  What  rea- 
sons have  been  assigned  for  the  change  in  his  attitude  ? 

6.  State  briefly  the  peculiar  social  conditions  amidst  which  the  Reformation 
arose.    How  did  it  affect  social  and  political  life  ? 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  (Butlek's  Sermons). 
Examiner — Rev.  James  Louden,  M.  A. 

1.  How  does  Butler  demonstrate  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  every 
man  is  naturally  a  law  to  himself  ? 

2.  "As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  self-liatred,  so  neither  is  there  any  such  thing 
as  ill-will  in  one  man  towards  another,  emulation  and  resentment  being  away." 
Explain  and  illustrate  this  statement  of  Butler. 

3.  Wherein  consists  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  according  to  But- 
ler ?    And  how  does  he  show  that  virtue  coincides  with  personal  happiness  ? 

4.  What  does  Butler  mean  when  he  says  that  compassion  is  preferable  to  good- 
will ?  And  which  of  the  two,  according  to  him,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  hap- 
piness to  our  fellow-men  ? 

5.  What  is  the  ethical  significance  of  the  natural  passion  of  resentment  ?  Ex- 
plain the  following  quotation:  "One  point  in  Butler's  account  of  resentment  has 
been  admired  as  happy  and  novel ;  I  mean  the  distinction  between  sudden  anger 
and  settled  resentment. " 

6.  Butler  says  that  there  is  frequently  a  secret  prejudice  against  public  spirit. 
What  is  the  occasion  of  this  prejudice?  And  can  you  show  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it  ? 

7.  What  influence  do  you  consider  Butler's  Sermons  to  have  exerted  on  mod- 
ern Ethical  Science  ? 
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WUTTKE'S  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 
Examiner — Rev.  Geokge  Woodbubn,  M.  A. ,  F,  R.  U.  I. 

1.  What  is  the  relation,  according  to  Kant,  between  Morality  and  Religion  ? 
Explain  fully. 

2.  Criticise  the  "Categorical  Imperative,'' and  the  doctrine  that  "the  good 
must  be  done  for  its  own  sake." 

3.  Explain — 

(<z),  •♦Casuistry." 

(5),  "Moral  Probabilism." 

(c),  "Romish  asceticism  simply  hides  from  view  the  inner  lack  of  a  truly 
evangelical  moral  depth. " 

4.  (a),  State  and  criticise  Augustine's  classification  of  the  virtues,  mentioning 
the  sources  whence  he  derived  his  technical  terms. 

(6),  What  is  the  relation  between  Christian  Ethics  and  Dogmatics  ? 

5.  (a),  Show  in  what  manner  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  differ  in  regard 
to  the  "grounds,"  "essence,"  and  "goal"  of  morality. 

(6),  "Old  Testament  Ethics  must  have  an  historical  development."  Trace 
this  development  briefly. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK— The  Epistle  of  James. 
Examiner— Rwf.  J.  Howakd  Mubpht,  M.  A. 

1.  Translate: 

(a)  ,  ' I(JT£,  ddeX(poi  [xoo  ayaTzr)TOt.  iffzu)  ds  Tra?  avOfituTzu^  ra^^b?  ei?  to 
dxodffac,  ISpadb<^  eig  to  XaXrjffaCj  l^padhg  e:?  opyijv. 

(b)  ,  ou^  6  Osog  i^eXi^aTO  Tohg  tttw^ou?  tw  xofffxw  T^Xoufftoug  TciaTsi,  xat 
y.Xy]pov6/jLOo?  Trj<$  (iaaiXsia^s  rj<^  kTtrjyysiXaTo  roT?  dyaTzibatv  avTov  ; 

(c)  ,  ri  doxene  otl  xevw?  yj  ypaipr^  Xiysi ;  Ttpo?  ^Oovov  ^TTtTrodel  to  msup.a  o 
xaTwxiffev  kv  ijpJv  ; 

(cf),  k^oiioXoytl.Gde  ow  dXXrjXot<s  ra?  d[xapTia<$,  xai  eu^sffds  OTzkp  dXXrjXcuVj 
07t(o?  ia6^T£.     TtoXh  laybei  8irj(TL<s  dixaiou  ivspyoufiivr]. 

2.  Parse  dxodaat,  i^eXi^aTo,  inrjyyeiXaTo,  dyarraxjiv,  Tzvebfia,  xaTioxiGev^ 
tadrjTS. 

3.  What  various  readings  occur  in  (b)  and  (d)  ? 

4.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  (/>o/tx6?  used  in  James  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  ? 

5.  Explain  to  TtpoGco-KO'^  t7j<;  yeyi(je(jj<$^  tov  Tpoyov  r^?  ysviaewg.  In  what 
connection  does  each  phrase  occur  ? 

6.  In  what  connection  do  (70'>>ayo)yq  and  IxxXr^aia  occur  in  this  epistle? 
How  do  the  two  words  differ  in  usage  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

7.  There  are  three  words  translated  eml  in  the  A.  V.  of  this  epistle.  What 
are  they,  and  how  do  they  differ  in  meaning  ? 

8.  State  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  doxiiiiov^  aTzXw^j  napaxuTZTcUf  Op-qaxsia^ 
xaOicTrjixL^  goj^u). 
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9.  Eetranslate: 

(a)  ,  "Let  no  man  say  when  lie  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God." 

(b)  ,  "Do  not  they  blaspheme  the  honorable  name  by  which  ye  are  called  ? " 

(c)  ,  "And  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  reckoned  unto  him  for  right- 
eousness." 

(d)  ,  "What  doth  it  profit ?  " 

(e)  ,  "Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not." 


NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK— First  and  Second  Peter. 
Examiner —'Rey.  W.  J.  Waenock,  B.  A.,  B.  D. 

1.  Mention :  (a),  The  probable  date  of  1  Peter. 

(6),  Place  of  composition. 

(c)  ,  Provinces  of  the  Dispersion  (diadTtopa). 

(d)  ,  The  bearer  of  the  epistle. 

2.  Translate: 

km  riiM  (pepofiivT^v  biTvj  ydpiv  Iv  dTzoxahjcl'st  ^ Ir^dob  Xpiaroo.  rixva  UTzaxorj<;^ 
fxi)  <JU(TyTi!j.aTtZ6ixe'joi  rdl^  irporspov  h  rr  a-y^oiq.  viiwv  i.Ttidop.iai':^  dXkd,  xard 
rov  xaXiffavra  upd<^  aycov,  xai  abrol  aytoi  h  izdaiQ  d'jaffrptxprj  yz'rqd-qTS.. 

(a)  ,  Parse  dva^axrdps'^otj  o<7<pua?,  xaXiaavxa,  ys'^yjOrjve. 

(b)  ,  Remark  on  reXeiw^  kXTztffare. 

(c)  ,  Explain  the  construction  of  (TOffyrj par I'^op.evot. 

3.  Translate: 

iyevovTO  de  xai  (psudoTrpo^rjrat  i.v  toj  Xa<p  o)?  xai  bpJv  edovrat  (ptodo- 
dtddffxaXotj  ohtve(^  rcapsiad^oodv^  alpi(7st<s  dTTcuXeta?,  xai  rov  dyopdffavra  abrooq 
SeffTzdrrjv  dpvobpevoc^  ^Tra^'ovre?  iaorol?  raytvi]'^  dizthXeia-^'  xdi  itoXXoi  i^axoXou- 
0ij<Tou<Ttv  abraiv  raT<$  dTtcoXecai?,  di  ou?  ^  6dd<^  rrj?  dX7]d£ia<^  l3Xa<T<frjped7j(T£Tai. 

((2),  Give  the  variant  for  dTvojXeiai?. 

(5),  The  section  of  2  Peter  beginning  with  the  above  passage  is  parallel  with 
another  passage  in  the  New  Testament.  Mention  it.  What  conclusion  do  you 
found  on  this  ? 

4.  Annotate: 

(a)  ,  dffTTa^erai  bpd?  ij  Iv  Ba/SuXuivi  ffovexXsxrij. 

(b)  ,  pr]d^  o)?  xaraxupisbovTsg  rwv  xXrjpwv. 

(c)  ,  "Looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God."    (A.  V.) 

(d)  ^  £v  o)  xai  rot?      (po?.axrj  TZ'jtbpaaL  TropeoOs]'^  ix-/jpu^e'^. 

5.  Derive  or  decompound  the  following : 

eiXtxptv^j  TTpoffxo/iparo?,  dffojTia?,  yupr^ysl,  iyxoplSdxraffde,  ypr)yopyj<TaT£j 
Sta^oXo?,  pou)7td^(i)Vj  abyjifjpw. 

6.  Write  a  brief  note  on  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter. 
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1.  Translate  : 


HEBREW— 1  Samuel  xv.-xx. 
Examiner — Eev.  C.  C.  M.  Dickey,  B.  A. 


DTi^p  T\^b]3•2l_  nv\-b  y?nn  b^^'a^i^  irii^'i  w 
yppxb  2to  naip  pbif  njn  nln:  "plp?  j;b?''3 

iiT-npi^p  ""D  inoip  n-sf'^vNt]  i-ii^-iQ-':'^?  t:??-':'^  (2) 
nliTi  WT^h  n{<T'  m>«n  •'3  o-ivsn  n^T'  '^m    i  ^2 

T  ••  -      V  :  • 

2nn  TDi  ■'"li^n  I'D  •'j'^an      ni-"'  -in  iidvS'*i  (3) 

2.  Parse  the  verbs  in  (1)  and  (2),  and  explain  the  following  words  and  phrases : 

3.  Write  out  the  perfect  Kal  of  n'^H  imperfect  Niphal  of  H^S^- 

T  T  -  T 

4.  What  are  the  chief  uses  of  the  perfect?  Give  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Lamed  He  verbs. 

5.  In  what  ways  are  the  numerals  from  2  to  10  connected  with  their  substan- 
tives ?    Give  examples. 

6.  Express  in  Hebrew : 

(1)  ,  An  eloquent  man,  a  valiant  man,  a  worthless  woman,  doomed  to  die, 

one  year  old. 

(2)  ,  And  he  said,  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past. 

(3)  ,  And  she  said  to  her,  All  that  thou  wilt  say  to  me  I  will  do. 


HEBREW— Peovebbs  i-v. 
Examiner — Rev.  W.  S.  Montgomeey,  B.  D. 
1.  Translate  the  following  passages  : 

□5n\N;3  ijvNt-D3  '.urp'^A^     "-nn^lni  ^nyr'?2 
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:  DVn  jirrij?      '^'?in  n j j  ii^sd  n^p^ni*  ni^^i  («) 
:  ynn     n^rp^v^     D'?Dn-|p  D''':n  nii<  (/) 

2.  Parse  the  verbs  in  (a)  and  (c).  Give  the  singular  absolute  of  the  nouns  in 
(a)  and  (b),  and  the  construct  of  IHIp-    To  what  order  of  nouns  does  DD^lPlD 

belong,  and  how  is  the  pointing  of  the  singular  absolute  accounted  for? 

3.  State  the  rule  for  the  insertion  of  Dagesh  lene.    Explain  its  omission  in 

the  words         and  D^*nnD  (two  omissions)  in  (a). 

4.  What  objection  is  there  to  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  HH^'B 

T     ••         V  T 

nnti^  "'D  ^    Another  rendering  has  been  suggested.    State  the  various  ways  in 

T  T 

which  (/)  has  been  rendered,  so  far  as  you  know  them. 

5.  Attach  the  pronominal  suffixes  to  Tj*^/]- 

6.  State  the  peculiarities  of  Pe  Yod  verbs  originally  Pe  Vav.  Write  down 
third  person  singular  imperfect,  Kal,  Niphal,  and  Hiphil  of 

-T 

7.  Translate  into  Hebrew : 

(1),  For  length  of  days,  and  years  of  life,  and  peace  shall  they  add  to 
thee.  (2),  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.    (3),  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness ; 

they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble  (Niphal  of  ^t-/3)- 

-  T 

(4),  Give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on.  (5),  This 
man  is  greater  than  all  the  sons  of  men.  (6),  The  lofty 
mountains  shall  bear  (^^C^J)  peace  to  the  people. 

T  T 


In  order  to  passing  at  all,  the  student  had  to  attain  a  grade  of 
at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  each  study;  and  the  average  of 
his  grades  in  the  several  departments  had  to  reach  at  least  forty. 

This  seems,  on  first  sight,  a  low  minimum.  But  the  marking 
appears  to  be  rigid  in  exactness.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  much 
higher  than  obtains  in  our  presbyterial  examinations.    It  seems 
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quite  probable,  too,  that  the  Irish  church  will,  in  a  few  years, 
require  a  higher  minimum. 

Such  students  as  were  not  able  to  pass  this  October  examination 
were  given  another  (known  as  "the  supplemental")  in  January, 
covering  the  same  ground,  and  of  about  equal  rigidity.  From 
these  examples  the  character  of  the  second  theological  examina- 
tions, which  are  given  in  April  of  the  students'  final  term  of  pre- 
paration in  the  theological  schools,  may  be  proximately  inferred. 

The  subjects  of  all  these  examinations  for  the  year  1895  to  1896 
had  been  published  in  the  Assembly's  Minutes  (1895)  and  other- 
wise; so  that  months  ahead  the  students  knew  what  they  should 
need  to  be  prepared  on.  For  example,  we  take  from  the  "  Report 
of  the  Theological  Examining  Committee  "  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, 1895,  the  following  notice  : 

"THE  FIRST  EXAMINATIONS 
Will  be  held  in  the  Assembly's  College,  Belfast,  and  in  Magee  College,  London- 
derry, on  the  17th  and  18th  of  October,  1895,  commencing  each  day  at  9:30 
o'clock. 

Subjects — New  Testament  Greek,  The  Epistles  of  James  and  1  and  2  Peter. 
Hebrew^  1  Samuel  xv.  -xx. ,  inclusive ;  Proverbs  i.  -v. ,  inclusive  ;  Principles  of 
Hebrew  Grammar.  Gliristian  Ethics^  Butler's  Sermons,  Preface  and  Sermons 
i.-xv.,  omitting  iv.,  vii.  and  x.  ;  Wuttke's  Christian  Ethics,  Vol.  L,  §§  27,  29,  30, 
31,  36,  37,  38,  39,  43.  Church  History,  Moeller's  Church  History,  the  Ante-Nicene 
Period  ;  Lindsay's  ' '  Handbook  of  the  Reformation. "  ^ 

And  against  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  1896,  the  exami- 
nation papers,  offered  by  the  committee  during  the  ecclesiastical 
year  1895-96,  must  have  been  printed  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Assembly's  College,  Belfast,  and  in  the  Assembly's  Blue  Book. 
Thus  the  whole  church  could  see  what  sort  of  examinations  had 
been  offered  their  candidates  during  the  year  just  closed.  All 
who  are  competent  could  judge  at  once  of  their  testing  quality 
and  their  fairness.  The  examiners  were  examined  as  well  as  the 
students  by  the  church  at  large. 

The  report  of  the  Theological  Examination  Committee  to  the 
General  Assembly  brings  each  student  individually  before  the  whole 
church — gives  it  an  opportunity  to  see  what  kind  of  work  he  has 


'  See  p.  185  Minutes  of  Assembly. 
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been  doing.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  may  be  most  satis- 
factorily shown  by  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee 
in  1895.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  Theological  Examination  Committee  report  that  during  the  past  year 
they  have  held  the  following  examinations : 

1.  The  first  Theological  Examination  on  the  18th  and  19th  October  last,  when 
the  following  students,  whose  names  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  with  their 
respective  colleges  attached,  were  adjudged  to  have  passed:  James  Croskery,  New 
College,  Edinburgh ;  Hamilton  Martin,  Assembly's  College ;  W.  T.  Linster,  Magee 
College;  Wm.  M'Coach,  do.;  James  McLean,  do.;  E.  Anderson,  Assembly's  Col- 
lege (these  two  equal) ;  Wm.  Smyth,  Magee  College  ;  Samuel  Reid,  do. ;  John  A. 
F.  Young,  Assembly's  College;  R.  R.  Johnston,  do.;  D.  D.  Boyle,  Magee  College; 
James  J.  Macaulay,  Assembly's  College ;  S.  J.  Hamilton,  do. ;  John  Martin,  do. ; 
Wm.  Keers,  do. ;  J.  Beatty,  do. ;  W.  J.  Dunlop,  Princeton  College,  New  J ersey. 

2.  The  first  Theological  Examination  (^Supplemental)  on  the  10th  and  11th 
January  last,  when  the  following  students,  whose  names  are  in  alphabetical  order, 
were  adjudged  to  have  passed:  George  Andrews,  Henry  Dinsmore,  James  P.  C. 
Glendinning,  Thomas  J.  Harrison,  John  Omelvena,  F.  W.  S.  O'Neill,  Thomas 
Roulston,  Samuel  D.  Stuart.' 

3.  The  second  Theological  Examination  on  the  23rd  and  24th  April  last,  when 
the  following  students,  whose  names  are  in  the  order  of  merit,  with  their  respect- 
ive Presbyteries  attached,  were  adjudged  to  have  passed :  Samuel  Gillespie,  Bel- 
fast Presbytery ;  John  Omelvena,  Armagh  Presbytery  (equal) ;  F.  W.  S.  O'Neill, 
Belfast  Presbytery ;  Wm.  M'Coach,  Derry  Presbytery  ;  Hamilton  Martin,  Comber 
Presbytery ;  William  Keers,  Coleraine  Presbytery ;  R.  Anderson,  Belfast  Presby- 
tery; John  A.  F.  Young,  Route  Presbytery ;  James  McLean,  Tyrone  Presbytery; 
William  Smyth,  Derry  Presbytery ;  W.  T.  Linster,  Derry  Presbytery ;  Samuel 
Reid,  Glendermott  Presbytery ;  James  J.  Macaulay,  Ards  Presbytery ;  R.  R.  John- 
ston, Belfast  Presbytery ;  D.  D.  Boyle,  Limavady  Presbytery ;  James  P.  C.  Glen- 
dinning, Belfast  Presbytery ;  Thomas  J.  Harrison,  Ballybay  Presbytery  ;  S.  J. 
Hamilton,  Down  Presbytery ;  Thomas  Roulston,  Donegal  Presbytery ;  R.  J. 
McFarland,  Letterkenny  Presbytery ;  Henry  Dinsmore,  Tyrone  Presbytery ;  W. 
J.  Dunlop,  Tyrone  Presbytery ;  S.  D.  Stuart,  Coleraine  Presbytery;  John  Martin, 
Dromore  Presbytery ;  George  Andrews,  Banbridge  Presbytery ;  David  Browne, 
Strabane  Presbytery. 

4.  The  Oral  Examination  on  1st  and  3rd  May  last,  when  the  foregoing  students, 
who  had  passed  the  second  Theological  Examination,  were  examined  in  Catechet- 
ics  and  Holy  Scripture,  and  as  to  their  motives  for  entering  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  their  approval  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
were  recommended  to  their  respective  Presbyteries  for  license,  except  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dunlop,  who  had  to  submit  class- certificate  in  second-year  Greek,  and  Mr.  S.  J. 
Hamilton,  whose  case  is  to  come  before  the  General  Assembly. 

The  students  who  pass  successfully  the  examinations  given  by 
the  committee  are  furnished  certificates  by  the  committee  to  their 


Supplemental  students  not  classed. 
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respective  Presbyteries,  who  may  then  license  them  to  preach  the 
gospel  as  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  No  Presbytery 
may  license  a  student  without  this  certificate.^ 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in  the  Irish  church  the  presby- 
terial  examinations  of  the  candidate  embrace  only  Catechetics  and 
Scripture,  personal  piety  and  aims  in  seeking  the  ministry,  and  the 
pieces  of  trial.  These  examinations  in  Scripture  and  Catechetics 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  The  Irish  brethren  think  that  they  are 
not  so  bad,  however,  as  ours.  So,  at  any  rate,  writes  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Field,  the  convener  of  their  Theological  Examination  Com- 
mittee.^ 

Of  course,  the  examinations  by  the  Assembly's  Theological 
Examining  Committee  no  more  interfere  with  the  examinations 
given  by  the  theological  faculties  of  their  institutions  than  our 
presbyterial  examinations  interfere  with  our  examinations  in  the 
seminaries. 

With  this  exposition  of  the  Irish  system  and  its  application,  let 
us  now  run  over  its  history. 

The  present  scheme  of  examinations  has  been  in  existence  since 
1885.  It  originated  in  this  way:  The  final  examinations  of  the 
students  had  been  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  since 
its  formation  in  1840;  and  previous  to  that  date  to  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  the  old  Synod  of  Ulster. 

'  *  The  examinations  of  this  committee  were  confined  to  theology,  Scripture, 
Scripture  history  and  geography.  They  were  oral,  and  were  not  conducted  on  any 
system.  When  the  committee  met,  a  chairman  was  appointed ;  and  any  member 
of  the  committee  might  be  asked  to  examine  a  student.    It  was  not  known  bef  ore- 

^  See  paragraph  313,  quoted  above,  from  the  Book  of  the  Gonstiiution,  etc. 

'  On  the  28th  of  May,  1895,  we  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  meeting  Dr. 
Field.  It  was  aboard  a  train  on  our  way  from  Giant's  Causeway  to  Larne  in 
Northeastern  Ireland.  He  and  his  excellent  wife  refreshed  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
myself  with  their  conversation  during  our  whirl  over  some  miles.  Among  other 
things,  Dr.  Field  told  me  much  of  the  testing  system  in  his  church.  What  he 
said  was  of  so  much  interest  that  I  asked  him  to  send  me  the  literature  which 
would  enable  me  to  comprehend  fully  the  whole  system.  He  not  only,  in  the 
course  of  time,  sent  me  the  accessible  printed  matter  bearing  on  the  subject,  but 
with  great  kindness  wrote  a  long  letter  full  of  historic  information  of  great  in- 
terest. The  reader  is  really  indebted  to  Dr.  Field  for  anything  of  interest  he  may 
find  in  this  hastily-prepared  sketch. 
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liand  what  questions  this  examiner  would  ask.  Sometimes  they  would  be  fair 
and  testing.  Sometimes  they  were  the  reverse.  Perhaps  the  examiner  had  been 
reading  some  theological  book  before  coming  up  to  the  examination,  and  the 
questions  would  be  taken  from  it,  though  the  student  had  never  read  or  heard  of 
it.  Sometimes  the  questions  were  catching,  minute,  puzzling,  and  of  no  testing 
value  at  all.  And,  then,  the  course  was  so  wide  and  uncertain.  A  man  might  be 
taken  on  some  part  of  it  on  which  he  was  not  particularly  well  up  and  fail,  though 
a  really  good  scholar.  Then  there  being  no  standard  but  the  judgment  of  the 
members  who  were  present,  a  student  was  in  danger  of  not  getting  fair  play.  And 
an  inferior  student  who  did  not  deserve  to  pass,  by  having  his  own  minister 
present  and  canvassing  other  members  of  the  committee  and  getting  them  to  be 
present,  could  by  their  votes  get  himself  passed.  I  should  state  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  committee  gave  facility  for  this  state  of  things,  as  it  was  representative 
of  the  church — each  presbyterj'  returning  annually  so  many  of  its  members 
according  to  the  size  of  the  presbytery,  or  members  of  the  Theological  Examina- 
tion Committee. 

' '  Such  a  state  of  things  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  caused  great  complaint. 
And  I  have  known  students  who  had  been  rejected  come  before  the  Assembly,  ex- 
press their  grievance,  and  turn  the  examinations  into  ridicule.  Of  course,  it  was 
only  a  student  of  brains  and  power  who  would  venture  to  do  this.  All  students 
disliked  the  examination  for  the  uncertainty  and  risks  connected  with  it.  A  re- 
formation became  necessary  ;  and  so  the  present  scheme  of  examinations  was  in- 
augurated. 

"It is  wider  in  its  scope  than  the  old  examinations  were,  embracing  the  sub- 
jects of  the  whole  theological  course :  Hebrew,  New  Testament  Greek,  Christian 
Ethics,  Church  History,  Systematic  Theology,  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpreta- 
tion, Catechetics,  and  Holy  Scriptures.  And  they  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  the  students  to  their  work  during  the  theological  course,  and  also  of  test- 
ing the  professional  teaching  in  the  colleges." ' 

Dr.  Field  further  says  that  the  present  scheme  is  giving  much 
satisfaction ;  that  the  student  respects  the  examinations,  and  works 
hard  to  pass  them,  which  he  will  never  do  if  the  examination  is  a 
farce. 

"These  examinations  are  testing;  and  as,  in  the  two  regular  examinations,  in 
October  and  April,  the  students  are  ranged  in  order  of  merit,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence to  them  to  be  well  placed.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  pride  to  our  two  col- 
leges, the  places  that  their  students  respectively  secure."  ^ 

That  the  examinations  will  be  fair,  too,  as  well  as  testing,  the 
student  feels  certain  beforehand.  The  question  of  their  fairness 
is  hardly  raised  in  his  mind,  since  he  knows  that  the  questions 
will  be  read  by  all  the  ministers  in  the  church,  and  that  they 
would  soon  call  the  examiners  to  account  for  any  injustice. 


'  From  Dr.  Field's  letter,  dated  Mansetield,  Dervock,  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
February  17,  1896.  2  Dj.,  Field,  ut  supra. 
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It  has  been  noted  that  at  the  second  examination  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  spring,  they  conduct  an  oral  as  well  as  a  written 
examination  in  Scripture  and  Catechetics.  This  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  committee,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  commit- 
tee into  personal  acquaintance  with  the  young  men,  that  their 
bearing,  and  so  forth,  may  be  remarked. 

' '  But  the  examiners  in  this  oral  examination  must  submit  their  questions  to 
the  committee  before  they  are  put  to  the  students ;  so  that  there  is  no  haphazard 
in  the  examination.  If  a  question  is  considered  unfair,  or  non-testing,  or  too  dif- 
ficult, another  has  to  be  substituted. 

"In  this  oral  examination  we  examine  in  batches.  Say  there  are  thirty  men 
to  be  examined.  We  divide  them  into  batches  of  five  each,  taking  them  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  examiners  prepare  their  sets  of  questions  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  equal  value.  The  members  of  each  batch  are  called  in  individually,  and  the 
same  questions  are  put  to  them.  The  man  first  of  the  batch  examined  is  retained 
in  the  examination-room.  The  second  of  the  batch  is  then  called  in ;  the  same 
questions  are  put  to  him,  and  he  also  is  retained  in  the  examination-room ;  and  so 
on  until  the  whole  batch  is  through.  Thus  the  students  hear  one  another  exam- 
ined by  the  same  questions ,  and  if  one  or  more  in  the  batch  answer  badly,  and 
one  or  more  answer  well,  perhaps  answer  every  question,  those  who  answer  badly 
cannot  complain  that  their  questions  were  too  difficult ;  and  thus  the  mouth  of 
complaint,  in  the  case  of  failure — which,  you  know,  is  outspoken  enough— is 
stopped.  All  this  convinces  the  students  of  the  thorough  fairness  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  wins  their  respect,  and  the  confidence  of  the  church. 

"Also  there  are  very  strict  rules  against  copying,  using  helps,  or  any  unfair 
means.  The  student  detected  in  doing  so,  ipso  facto,  loses  his  examination,  and 
cannot  be  readmitted  for  twelve  months. "  ^ 

"After  each  examination  the  committee  meets  to  receive  the  report  of  the  ex- 
aminers, and  the  marks  obtained  decide  the  issue.  There  is  no  use  now  for  a 
weak  man  to  get  his  minister  to  be  present  to  plead  his  cause,  or  to  canvass  the 
committee  to  help  him.  His  figures  are  inexorable,  and,  if  the  standard  is  not 
attained,  he  loses  the  examination.  No  other  consideration  is  admissible.  Nine 
men  failed  at  the  last  regular  examination  out  of  twenty -seven,  and  three  out  of 
twelve  at  the  following  supplemental,  who  must  now  lie  out  for  another  year, 
there  being  only  one  supplemental  to  each  regular  examination."  ^ 

Thus  the  examinations  appear  to  be  pretty  thorough  as  well  as 
in  good  repute  in  the  church. 

Lest  some  brother  be  misled  into  underestimating  the  tests  in  the 
Irish  church,  let  him  reflect  on  this  fact.  Dr.  Field  says  that 
some  of  their  students  who  fail  in  their  collegiate  work  come 
across  and  pass  through  the  theological  seminaries  in  America  and 


^  Dr.  Field,  ut  supra. 


-  Dr.  Field,  ut  supra. 
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are  preachers  before  their  stronger  and  successful  classmates  in  the 
old  country  have  been  able  to  complete  their  necessary  training. 

Let  us  look,  finally,  at  the  personnel  of  the  Theological  Examin- 
ing Committee: 

Dr.  Alexander  Field,  Mansefield,  Dervock,  County  Antrim, 
mediates  between  the  committee  and  the  Assembly.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly  as  this  committee's  convener  in  1885,  the 
date  of  its  inauguration,  and  has  held  the  position  ever  since.  No 
doubt  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  committee. 

As  the  term  convener  is  not  a  common  one  in  ecclesiastical 
parlance  on  this  side,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  as  con- 
vener it  is  Dr.  Field's  duty  "  to  summon  the  committee  to  meet 
when  required ;  get  them  to  appoint  the  examiners  in  the  several 
subjects,  having  carefully  selected  them  from  the  ministers  of  the 
church  of  highest  university  and  collegiate  reputation  in  the  re- 
spective subjects;  communicate  with  them  about  their  examina- 
tion papers;  get  these  printed;  superintend  the  examinations  at 
one  or  other  of  the  two  colleges  where  they  are  held,  getting  a 
reliable  man  to  superintend  for  him  at  the  other  centre;  if  an 
examiner  from  any  cause  falls  out,  get  a  substitute  or  take  his 
place."  ^  To  take  the  place  of  an  examiner  is  not,  however,  re- 
garded as  desirable,  as  the  convener  is  the  head  of  the  department 
and  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  all  the  students  by  corres- 
pondence. To  him  students  apply  for  admission  to  examination, 
and  send  their  degrees  and  certificates  for  his  examination ;  and 
without  his  approval  of  these  papers  no  student  may  sit  for  exami- 
nation. After  the  committee's  oral  examination,  in  April,  in 
Catechetics  and  Scripture,  the  students  are  examined,  one  by  one, 
on  personal  piety  and  motives  in  seeking  the  ministry.  This 
delicate  work  falls  on  the  convener. 

The  convener  also  presides  at  all  meetings  of  the  committee, 
to  see  that  all  is  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  to  enforce  the 
rules  framed  by  the  committee  from  time  to  time,  as  experience 
demands. 

Finally,  he  draws  up  the  report  for  the  Assembly  and  presents 
it  to  the  Assembly  and  conducts  it  through  its  adoption. 


1  Dr.  Field,  ut  supra. 
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The  committee  itself  is  nominated  by  tlie  presbyteries  of  the 
church  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  ministers  in  the  presby- 
tery. But  Dr.  Field  says,  "  Many  think  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  a  standing  committee  composed  of  the  best  men 
of  the  Assembly  and  appointed  directly  by  the  Assembly  itself; 
and  I  think  that  before  long  this  change  will  be  made."  ^ 

The  Committee  always  meets  during  the  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly, after  the  annual  report  is  passed.  It  is  at  this  meeting  that 
the  examiners  are  selected  and  appointed.  They  are  always 
appointed  a  year  in  advance,  so  that  they  may  have  time  to  read 
up  anew  their  subjects  and  get  ready.  As  a  rule,  they  are  ap- 
pointed for  a  second  year. 

The  students  are  not  allowed  to  sit  as  they  please  in  the  exam- 
ination-rooms. The  superintendent  places  them  by  affixing  to 
each  desk  such  a  card  as  this : 


Presbyterian  (£l?urc{}  of  3relan6. 


THEOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidate's  Name,  

Candidate's  Number,   

The  Candidate  is  informed  that  he  is  to  sit  at  the  place  indi- 
cated by  this  card ;  that  he  is  to  use  his  number  only  to  indicate 
to  the  Examiner  his  identity;  that  he  is  to  write  his  number 
and  the  subject  on  the  front  page  of  each  Examination  Book, 
and  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 


The  student  writes  his  answers  "  on  paper  supplied  to  him,"  and 
sewed  two  sheets  together.  No  other  paper  is  permitted.  The  stu- 
dents' names  do  not  appear  on  their  papers.  They  are  examined  by 
numbers,  so  that  the  examiners  have  no  knowledge  who  they  are, 
and  cannot  be  influenced  in  marking  by  such  knowledge. 


^  Dr.  Field,  ut  supra. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  may  gain  from  this  paper  a  pretty 
satisfactory  view  of  the  tests  in  the  Irish  Church  which  the  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  must  pass  through. 

As  we  believe  that  the  standard  of  ministerial  education  in  our 
church  is  far  too  low,  we  propose  to  present  some  reasons  for  thi& 
painful  belief  in  a  subsequent  article. 

Thomas  C.  Johnson. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va. 


VII.  NOTES. 


A  COLLATION  OF  SOME  PASSAGES  WHICH  SPEAK  OF 
SEEING  GOD. 

I.  The  first  passage  of  which  I  shall  speak  is  Exodus  xxxiii.  20. 
Moses  said  unto  God,  "Show  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  glory."  And  God 
said :  "Thou  canst  not  see  my  face,  for  man  shall  not  see  me  and  live. 
Thou  shalt  see  my  back;  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen."  (Cf.  also 
Ex.  xix.  21.) 

From  this  passage  we  learn  two  things:  (a),  There  are  degrees  of 
intensity  and  completeness  in  the  visible  manifestations  of  God,  or 
theophanies,  of  which  we  read  in  the  biblical  narratives.  Moses  rea- 
hzed  that  there  were  such  degrees.  He,  like  many  of  the  patriarchs 
before  him,  had  been  favored  with  theophanies.  But  he  knew  very 
well  that  such  a  theophany  was  a  very  different  thing  from  an  actual 
seeing  of  God,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  such  theophanies  as  he  and  the  other  patriarchs  had  had.  It 
was  a  nearer  view,  an  actual  seeing  of  the  essence  of  God.  that  he 
desired. 

{b),  Such  an  actual  seeing  of  God,  however,  was  impossible  at  that 
time  and  under  those  circumstances.  Or,  if  its  possibility  was  con- 
ceivable, it  would  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

As  the  result,  however,  of  his  importunity,  Moses  was  favored  with  a 
theophany  which  for  intensity  and  completeness  of  manifestation  sur- 
passed everything  that  ever  took  place  in  the  relations  of  God  to  man 
before  or  since.  Although  his  request  was  not  granted  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, yet  Moses  was  permitted  to  have  a  nearer  view,  if  we  may  so  say, 
of  the  glory  of  God,  or  essential  being  of  God,  than  was  ever  permitted 
to  any  other  man  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  See  Ex.  xxxiv.  29-35 
(the  shining  of  Moses'  face)  Deut.  xxxiv.  10,  "And  there  hath  not 
arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew 
face  to  face." 

Num.  xii.  8:  ''With  Moses  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even 
manifestly  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the  for7n  (nJlDH)  Jeho- 
vah shall  he  behold."  ^ 
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Now,  setting  aside  the  anthropomorphism  which  speaks  of  God's 
face,  God's  hack,  and  God's  form,  the  question  still  remains,  What 
sort  of  a  vision  of  God  did  Moses  desire  and  expect"?  Why  was  such 
a  vision  declared  to  be  fatal?  And  in  what  sense  was  the  vision  of  God 
granted  to  Moses?  What  Moses  desired  was  undoubtedly,  primarily, 
some  visible  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory.  Did  his  desire  include 
also  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  divine 
nature,  the  fulness  of  the  divine  being?  If  it  were  primarily  a  visible 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory,  something  to  be  seen  with  the  bod- 
ily eyes,  why  should  that  be  fatal?  If  it  were  intellectual,  moral,  or 
spiritual,  why  should  that  be  fatal  ?  Is  it  that  the  desire  to  see  God 
involved  the  desire  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  God,  so  to 
speak?  And  would  such  a  presumption  on  the  part  of  a  sinful  man 
be  fatal  ?  But  these  are  questions  which  cannot  be  fully  answered 
now.  We  can  speak  with  more  certainty  as  to  what  Moses  saw.  He 
undoubtedly  saw  some  external  visible  manifestation  of  the  divine 
glory.  The  chief  thing  that  he  saw,  however,  was  the  intellectual,  or, 
rather,  the  moral  and  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  divine  being,  a 
faint  adumbration  of  which  is  communicated  to  us  in  the  name  which 
God  proclaimed  as  he  passed  by.  "The  Lord,  the  Lord,  a  God  full 
of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  and  upon  the  children's  chil- 
dren upon  the  third  and  upon  the  fourth  generation."  Note  these 
two  elements  in  name : 

1.  God  as  supremely,  inherently,  or  essentially  merciful,  compas- 
sionate (placed  first). 

2.  God  as  judge,  arraigning  the  guilty,  pronouncing  their  doom. 
II.  There  are  passages  which  show  the  mistaken  inferences  which 

popular  superstition  drew  from  this  truth,  that  man  cannot  see  the 
essential  being  of  God,  that  the  vision  of  God  is  fatal.  These  mistaken 
inferences  resulted  largely  from  neglecting  this  distinction  between  an 
ordinary  theophany  and  the  actual  vision  of  God.  Thus,  in  popular 
apprehension,  the  appearance  of  the  "Angel  of  Jehovah"  was  sup- 
posed to  entail  fatal  consequences.  (See  Judges  vi.  22,  23.)  "And 
Gideon  saw  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Gideon  said, 
Alas,  O  Lord  God,  forasmuch  as  I  have  seen  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
face  to  face.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Peace  be  unto  thee ;  fear 
not;  thou  shalt  not  die."  Also  Judges  xiii.  21,  22:  "Then  Manoah 
33 
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knew  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  And  Manoah  said  unto  his 
wife,  We  shall  surely  die  because  we  have  seen  God."  Even  the 
patriarch  Jacob  shared  this  misapprehension.  Gen.  xxxii.  30:  "And 
Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel.  for,  said  he,  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved." 

As  is  well  known,  the  expression  "to  see  the  face  of  Jehovah"  came 
to  have  a  technical  force  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  ritual.  On  this  see 
the  note  of  Dillmann  on  Ex.  xxiii.  15,  where  it  is  shown  that  this  ex- 
pression, with  the  verb  H^*^  in  the  Qal^  probably  occurred  here,  and 
also  Ex.  xxxiv.  24;  Deut.  xxxi.  11;  and  Isa.  i.  12;  ^  Ps.  xlii.  3;  Deut. 
xvi.  16,  etc.    (See  also  the  note  of  Baethgen  on  Ps.  xlii.  3.) 

In  these  passages  the  Massoretic  pointing  changed  the  Qal  into  the 
Niphal ;  so,  e.  g..  Is.  i.  12,  01^^^^  quite  probably  was  originally  sim- 
ply 015*^*1/*-  were  intended  for  a  Niphal  it  would  have  been 
written  Hli^^'^n'^-    The  expression  as  changed  meaning  "to  appear 

before  Jehovah,"  "to  allow  one's  self  to  be  seen  by  Jahve  by  coming  be- 
fore him."  This  use  of  the  Niphal,  also  called  Niphal  Toleratwum^ 
is  also  found  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  ii.  10,  I^IO'IH'  "Allow  yourselves 

to  be  instructed."    "Put  yourselves  in  the  way  of  being  instructed." 

The  simple  passive  is  an  inadequate  translation.    Ps.  xix.  12,  *^niJ  • 

T  :  • 

Thy  servant  lets  himself  be  warned  by  them."^ — {Baethgen^ 
The  expression  "to  appear  before  Jehovah"  was  deemed  more  reve- 
rent than  the  old,  "  To  see  the  face  of  Jehovah,"  hence  the  change  was 
made. 

'  Is  it  not  noteworthy  that  in  this  passage,  which  speaks  of  the  hypocritical 
formal  worship  of  that  generation,  mention  is  made  of  the  H^I^j  ®^  whole  burnt 

offering,  the  poiiitiiig  to  the  Q*'^'^^*  PDl'        peace  offering,  and 

....  .  ^  .       _ . . 

the  ri*^CDD'  poiiiting  to  the  HH^D  '  mention  is  made  of  the  ^^^H^ 

V    1':  T  :  •  T  • 

or  the  Q^^,  the  sin  and  guilt,  or  trespass  offerings?    In  other  words,  the  offer- 

T  T 

ings  indicating  consecration  and  communion  with  God  were  present,  but  the 
offerings  indicating  expiation  and  atonement  for  sin  were  absent. 

2  With  this  use  of  the  Niphal  may  be  compared  some  uses  of  the  Greek  Middle, 
6.  gr.,  Thuk.  vii.  63:  ^pi]  fj.efj.vTjfxivo<^  dtaijAyeffd^ai  o(tov  av  (Jwrj(Ti3-e  y.ai  [vq 
i.^wi9e~i(ji%u  £?  aorrju.  *'  Having  these  things  in  remembrance,  it  is  necessary  to 
fight  as  bravely  as  possible,  and  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  driven  against  the 
shore." 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  looking  into  the  ark,  or  touching  the  ark,  are  to  be  placed 
in  this  same  category.  (1  Sam.  vi.  19;  2  Sam.  vi.  7;  Ex.  xxviii.  35; 
XXX.  21;  Lev.  xvi.  2,  13.) 

Schultz  places  them  here.  (A.  T.  Theo.  p.  511.)  But  surely,  the  in- 
cautious, or  too  familiar  handling  of  sacred  objects  by  any  but  the 
ordained,  consecrated,  initiated  priesthood,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  presumptuous  endeavor  to  gaze  upon  God  himself.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  however,  why  was  the  expression  "  to  see  the  face  of  God, 
or  of  Jahveh,"  used  at  all  in  the  face  of  the  emphatic  declarations  that 
man  cannot  see  the  face  of  God  and  live.  The  answer  must  lie  in  the 
distinction  between  the  literal  and  the  metaphorical  sense  of  the  words. 
In  the  face  of  the  direct  words  of  God  to  Moses,  and  in  view  of  popu- 
lar apprehension  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  sight  even  of  the 
angel  of  Jahveh,  the  expression  to  see  the  face  of  Jahveh  used  in 
connection  with  the  sacred  ritual  could  only  mean  to  see  the  place 
where  God  specially  manifests  himself,  where  communion  of  the 
soul  with  God  can  be  most  vividly  reahzed,  then,  in  general,  to  engage 
in  the  public  stated  worship  o  f  Jehovah  at  the  central  public  shrine  or 
temple.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  later  period,  mechanical  and  literalistic  in 
its  views,  that  the  change  noted  above  should  have  been  made,  and 
*'  appear  before  Jahveh"  stand  in  place  of  "  seeing  the  face  of  Jahveh." 
Of  the  same  sort  were  also  the  changes  which  in  Ps.  xvii.  15,  changed 
"inJlDn  iiito  T]ri^lD5Sl'      ^rp>  or  LXX.,  rryv  do^ay  aou]  Vulgate, 

''apparebo  conspectui  tuo,  satiabor  cum  apparuerit  gloria  tuaP 

III.  There  are  passages  which  set  forth  this  truth  in  its  proper  re- 
lations as  to  cause  and  effect.  Such  a  passage  is  found  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  fifth  verse :  "  Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me !  for  I 
am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  king, 
the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  sight  of  God  is  fatal  to  man  not  for  a  physical  reason,  but  for 
a  moral  reason.  Man  cannot  see  God  and  live  because  man  is  a  sin- 
ful being,  and  because  God  is  supremely  holy  in  himself,  and  requires 
holiness  in  those  with  whom  he  associates.  On  the  expression  "of 
unclean  lips,"  indicating  general  sinfulness,  cf.  James  iii.  2 :  U  rt?  £•> 
/.oyoj  ou  Tzraiei  ooto<^  r^Aefo?  dvrjp  duvaro?  ^aXiuaywyrjfrat  xal  6Xo\>  to  (Tcofia. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  advanced  position  of  Isaiah,  both  in  time 
and  in  spiritual  rank,  so  to  speak,  that  he  should  have  a  truer  appre- 
hension of  the  real  nature,  cause,  and  bearing  of  this  fact  than  Jacob,, 
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Gideon,  Manoah,  and  even  Moses.  Jacob,  Gideon,  and  Manoah  do 
not  at  all  connect  their  apprehensions  of  the  supposed  consequences 
of  seeing  God  with  the  fact  of  sin.  Even  Moses  apparently  regards 
the  barrier  that  separates  him  from  the  sight  of  God  as  a  purelj'  phy- 
sical barrier,  a  barrier  which  God  can  remove  at  will.  Isaiah,  how- 
ever, clearly  apprehends  that  it  is  specifically  his  sinfulness  that  would 
bring  about  any  fatal  consequences  which  the  vision  of  God  might 
entail.  Cf.  Dillmann  hi  locum.  "  The  ground  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  sight  of  God  was  not  the  finiteness,  but  the  impurity 
of  man." 

IV.  But  the  question  may  arise,  Wh}^  should  the  sight  of  a  holy 
God  be  so  destructive  to  a  sinful  man  %  The  answer  is  found  in  those 
passages  which  connect  the  idea  of  the  appearance,  or  coming  of  Jeho- 
vah with  the  idea  of  judgment-  So,  for  instance,  Mai.  iii.  1-3  :  "  The 
Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  and  the  mes- 
senger of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in,  behold,  he  cometh,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  %  and 
who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth  %  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire  and 
like  fuller's  soap." 

There  were  two  sides  to  this  coming  of  the  Lord,  of  which  we  read 
so  much  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  which  every  pious  Israelite 
looked  forward  with  such  earnest  expectation.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
was  a  coming  unto  salvation.  The  Lord  was  to  come  to  redeem  his 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  coming  unto  judgment.  It  was 
the  "acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  but  also  the  "day  of  vengeance  of 
our  God."  The  ignorant,  thoughtless,  and  perverse  minds  might 
rashly  long  for  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  appearance  of  God.  The 
thoughtful,  spiritual  minds  knew  better.  Amos  v.  18:  "Woe  unto 
you  that  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord !  Wherefore  would  ye  have  the 
day  of  the  Lord?    It  is  darkness  and  not  light." 

The  coming  of  God  unto  judgment  would  naturally  bring  with  it 
the  detection,  exposure,  arraignment,  judgment  and  punishment  of 
that  sin  of  which  the  spiritual  mind  was  so  painfully  conscious.  In 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  man  with  man  the  moral  vision  becomes 
blurred,  and  moral  standards  are  insensibly  lowered.  Sinful  conduct 
does  not  look  so  enormous,  so  hideous  as  it  really  is.  But  with  the 
appearance  of  God  upon  the  scene,  all  this  is  changed.  The  true 
standard,  the  standard  of  absolute,  supreme  holiness  is  once  more  re- 
vealed. The  discrepancy  between  the  conduct  of  man  and  such  a 
standard  becomes  manifest  at  once.    Hence,  when  Isaiah  saw  God 
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sitting  on  his  throne,  and  heard  the  seraphim  proclaiming  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  his  first  thought  naturally  was:  "The  long-expected 
coming  of  God  unto  judgment  has  at  last  taken  place.  In  this  judg- 
ment my  sins  will  certainly  bring  destruction  upon  me."  We  now 
also  understand  better  than  we  could  before  the  real  nature  of  the 
vision  of  God  which  Moses  received,  and  the  significance  of  the  name 
which  was  proclaimed  in  connection  with  this  vision:  "The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty."  It  is  entu'ely  in  keeping  with  the  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  vision  of  God,  brought  out  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  Malachi, 
and  Amos,  as  quoted,  that  the  vision  which  Moses  saw,  and  the  words 
which  Moses  heard,  should  bring  out  the  idea  of  God  as  judge,  ar- 
raigning the  guilty,  pronouncing  their  doom,  tempered,  as  it  were, 
made  endurable  for  sinful,  human  eyes  and  ears  by  the  very  emphatic 
preceding  declaration  as  to  the  mercy  of  God.  Note,  also,  that  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  the  sight  of  God,  of  God's  face,  etc.,  e.  g.,  Ps. 
xvii.  15 ;  Ps.  xi.  7,  almost  inmiriahly  are  connected  vnth  the  mani- 
festation of  God  to  bring  judgment  upon  the  wicked.  (Compare  also 
Ps.  Ixxiii.) 

We  may  sum  up  the  results  of  our  investigation  thus  far  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1.  Man  cannot  see  God  and  live.  If  God  should  fully  disclose  him- 
self the  result  would  be  fatal  to  man. 

2.  These  fatal  results  would  be  due  to  the  sinfulness  of  man.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  sinner  to  see  God. 

3.  The  sight  of  God  would  have  such  fatal  consequences  for  the 
sinner,  because  the  only  real  appearance  of  God  to  the  sinner  must  be 
the  appearance  for  judgment.  To  see  God  would  mean  to  see  his  judge, 
the  judge  who  is  to  bring  to  light  his  sin,  and  pronounce  his  doom. 

To  these  propositions  there  are  certain  corollaries.  We  have  hith- 
erto considered  the  sight  of  God  as  an  impossibility.  The  opposite 
of  the  impossible  is  the  possible.  The  question  arises.  Is  there  any 
condition  imder  which  the  sight  of  God  would  be  a  possibility  %  We 
pass,  accordingly,  from  the  vision  of  God  as  an  impossibility,  to  the 
vision  of  God  as  a  possibility. 

V.  Sinners  cannot  see  God  with  impunity,  just  because  they  are  sin- 
ners. Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  those  who  are  free  from 
sin  can  and  will  see  God.  Even  under  the  Old  Testament  the  pious 
children  of  God  drew  this  inference,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
time  the  vision  of  God  might  be  granted  unto  them.    (Cf.  Ps.  xvii.  15 : 
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"As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness;  I  shall  be  sat- 
isfied when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness,"  (nJlDO)  (same  word  as  in 
Numb.  xii.  8.    Cf.  also  Ps.  xi.  7.)  ' 

The  tone  of  these  words  is  very  similar  to  the  tone  of  such  words 
as  we  find  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  23-28.  In  fact,  when  we  compare  the  words 
of  Ps.  xvii.  15  (already  quoted)  with  the  expressions  referred  to  in 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  23-28:  "Nevertheless,  I  am  continually  with  thee.  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  And  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever";  and  many 
similar  expressions  setting  forth  the  intense  joy  of  the  pious  Israelite 
in  the  presence  of  God,  or  in  communion  with  God  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
4,  11;  Ps.  xlii.  5;  Ps.  xxxiv.  20,  etc  ),  we  are  naturally  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  expression,  seeing  God's  face,  being  satisfied  with 
his  likeness,  is  only  a  stronger  and  more  emphatic  expression  of  the 
same  phenomenon  of  religious  experience.  Two  things,  moreover, 
are  plain.  This  seeing  of  God  is  distinctively  a  moral  or  spiritual 
fact  or  experience — not  physical  nor  intellectual.  The  conditions  for 
the  occurrence  of  this  fact  or  experience  are  moral.  Being  moral, 
the  believer  looks  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  experience  as  the  greatest  joy  of  his  life.  To  see 
God,  as  he  understands  it,  is  the  very  acme  of  blessedness,  because  to 
see  God  means  to  have  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  perfec- 
tion to  which  it  is  possible  to  attain. 

VI.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  which  we  have  quoted  do  not  rise 
above  the  expression  of  confident  expectation,  anticipation.  The 
words  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  v.  8)  show  that  this  expectation  is  founded 
on  fact.  The  Psalmist  had  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  fact,  iiavApioi 
ol  xad-apol  rfj  xapdia  ore  aoro]  r6v  iVcov  o(l>()vrai.  If  sinners  cannot  See  God 
with  impunity,  just  because  they  are  sinners,  those  who  are  free  from 
sin  can  and  will  see  God. 

VII.  The  Old  Testament  believers  indulge  in  the  hope  or  confident 
expectation  that  some  time  they  may  attain  to  that  stage  of  moral 
perfection  when  they  may  see  God.  Christ  teaches  that  the  ground 
of  the  anticipation  is  correct.  They  may  see  God  if  only  they  are  pure 
in  heart. 

Finally,  John  teaches  us  that  the  condition  shall  be  realized.  Be- 
lievers shall  become  so  pure  in  heart,  so  like  God,  that  they  shall  see 
God.  1  John  iii.  2  :  ootzw  lipavs.p(of^ri  rt  iaoped^a^  indap-ev  on  eav  (pavepaj^^rj 
opoioi  aUTw  iffopii'/a,  on  0(/i6fx£i^a  dhrov  xa^^/co'^  irrrtv.     On  this  passage, 
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see  especially  the  full  and  admirable  note  of  Wescottt.  Only,  as  to  the 
question  of  interpretation  which  arises  here,  whether  the  likeness  to 
God  is  the  necessary  condition,  or  the  actual  consequence  of  the  divine 
vision,  Westcott  is  too  undecided.  I  grant  that  the  thought  of  the 
transfiguring  virtue  of  the  divine  vision  is  familiar.  (2  Cor.  iii.  18.) 
But,  unquestionably,  the  thought  here  referred  to  is  the  vision  of  God 
attained  as  the  result  of  likeness  to  God.  Westcott  himself  notes 
that  the  verb  is  itro/jLaf^/a,  not  y£V7](T<j/j.e^'Ux — being,  not  becoming,  a  state 
which  marks  a  co- existence  with  the  divine  manifestation  at  the  first. 

This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  thoughts  brought  out  in 
other  passages  bearing  on  this  subject,  ought  to  be  decisive  of  the 
matter.  Spiritual  likeness,  spiritual  sympathy,  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  vision. 

One  word  more  is  necessary  to  set  forth  this  fact  in  its  true  nature. 
This  vision  of  God  will  be  the  vision  of  God  in  Christ.  Christ  is  the 
true  meeting  ground  between  God  and  man.  The  divine  in  Christ 
will  then  not  be  hidden,  as  it  was  on  earth,  but  a  full  manifestation  of 
the  real  divine  glory,  the  essence  of  the  divine  being.  And  man,  re- 
deemed in  Christ,  so  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  purified,  and  sancti- 
fied in  Christ,  in  one  word,  recreated  after  the  image  of  Christ,  will 
see  God  in  Christ.  John  xvii.  24:  "The  glory  which  Christ  had  with 
God  before  the  world  was"  [r^  <)or3y  ^  el^ov  Ttpd  too  tov  -/.oap-ov  Iv^ai 
r.apd  (Toi].    (John  xvii.  5.) 

Now  we  know  why  Moses  could  not  see  the  face  of  God  and  live. 
The  redemptive  work  of  Christ  had  not  yet  been  accomplished.  In 
the  name  which  Moses  hears,  however,  this  redemptive  work  is  plainly 
hinted  at  and  anticipated.  God  is  merciful  and  gracious,  and  full  of 
compassion,  and  forgiving  iniquity,  as  we  now  know,  on  the  basis  of 
Christ's  obedience  and  sacrifice.  The  sight  of  God,  coming  to  judg- 
ment for  the  arraignment  of  sin,  can  be  endured  only  by  those  who 
have  learned  to  know  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  For 
all  others  the  vision  of  God  will  be  fatal. 

In  one  place  (Heb.  xii.  14),  the  seeing  of  Christ  at  his  appearing  is 
put  on  a  par  with  the  seeing  of  God,  in  so  far  as  the  moral  prerequi- 
site for  this  seeing  is  concerned,  "rov  dyiaaiidv  dituxsrs  oJ  /(vfA?  6uds\'^ 
o(l'£rut  rov  xupiov."  "Without  sanctification  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord," 
i.  e.,  "  Christ,  for  whose  return  in  glory  believers  wait."  Unto  those 
who  have  not  this  dyiaapo^,  accordingly,  the  appearing  of  Christ  will 
be  an  appearing  unto  judgment,  the  manifestation  of  their  guilt,  the 
announcement  of  their  doom.  A.  H.  Huizinga. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 
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INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF 
MARK  XVI.  9-20. 

The  genuineness,  and  even  the  authenticity,  of  this  passage  being 
called  in  question  on  grounds  of  external  evidence,  the  internal  evi- 
dence is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  This  paper  aims  to  indicate,  at 
least,  the  direction  in  which  this  evidence  leads. 

While  no  word  or  expression  used  in  this  passage  and  elsewhere 
in  Mark  in  the  same  sense  is  to  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  passage,  if  the  word  or  expression  is  used  also  in  one  of 
the  other  Gospels  in  the  same  sense  (and  here  belong  nearly  seventy 
examples),  yet  a  word  or  expression  used  in  a  certain  sense  here  and 
elsewhere  in  Mark,  but  not  in  any  of  the  other  Gospels,  would  deserve 
careful  consideration  as  possibly  aftording  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness ;  but  the  only  word  occurring  here  and  elsewhere  in  Mark,  but 
in  no  other  Gospel,  is  y.zim^  (Mark  x.  6 ;  xiii.  19  ;  xvi.  15) ;  and  in  this 
passage  it  means  the  (intelligent)  c^-eature,  while  elsewhere  in  Mark 
it  means  the  creatiofi.  There  is,  therefore,  the  complete  absence  of 
linguistic  evidence  that  the  same  man  wrote  this  passage  as  wrote  the 
rest  of  Mark. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  twenty-two  examples  of  words  or  ex- 
pressions of  this  passage  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  Mark  in  the  same 
sense,  twelve  are  not  to  be  pleaded  against  the  genuineness,  since 
Mark  had  no  occasion  to  use  them.  Here  belong  w^aAaii^dvu),  dru(7riwi 
^XoLTZTiOj  jSejjacdw,  yAW(T(7ai>^  /.aXiw  y.aoal^^  £v^cz«,  lizaxoXood^iw^  fi^avdniiJAKy 
P-opifTi^  6(pi^,  r.apay.uXouf^iu)^  -evdiio.  This  leaves  ten  examples  peculiar 
to  this  passage. 

For  a7r«9  as  an  adjective  Mark  elsewhere  uses  Tra?  or  oAo?,  cf.  espe- 
cially Mark  xiv.  9  ("  Wherever  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world")  with  xvi.  15  ("Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel"), 
but  Mark  uses  this  word  as  a  substantive  (certainly  in  viii.  25),  and 
the  adjectival  use  of  it  here  should  not  count  for  much.  Instead  of 
xaku)^  £^w,  we  should  have  expected  him  to  use  the  passive  of  either 
(Tw'lw  (as  in  V.  23,  28 ;  vi.  56)  or  iaoiiai  (as  in  v.  29)  to  express  recovery 
from  sickness  or  disease;  but  he  uses  the  similar  /.a/.w^  h/^m  (i.  32,  34; 
ii.  17  ;  vi.  55);  and  so,  although  xalw^  lyo)  occurs  here  only  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  should  not  count  for  much.  Rather  than  nn-ztpov  as  an 
adverb  with  bi,  Mark  uses  the  simple  /ju  in  xiv.  57  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  60), 
and  he  nowhere  uses  orrrspov  at  all.  Yet,  as  it  is  not  a  common  word, 
occurring  in  only  nine  other  places  in  the  Gospels,  it,  too,  should  not 
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be  counted  for  much.  As  he  uses  o-zoimi  in  ix.  4  ("  there  appeared 
unto  them  Ehas  "),  we  might  have  expected  him  to  use  it  in  xvi.  9  in- 
stead of  (faivoimi,  and  in  xvi.  14  instead  of  (favep6oij.ai ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  at  ix.  4  was  the  only  occasion  he  had  to  use  such  a 
word  of  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  died,  and  that  in  xvi.  14  he 
may  have  wished  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  self-manifestation  of  Jesus 
to  those  who  were  not  expecting  him.  Accordingly,  these  five  exam- 
ples are  none  of  them  of  much  weight,  nor  are  all  of  them  together 
decisive,  but  certainly  the  concurrence  of  even  thus  many  in  so  short  a 
space  is  suggestive.  And  the  live  examples  yet  to  be  considered  ap- 
pear to  me  still  more  important.  Mark  vi.  34,  parallel  with  the  use  of 
&sd()[j.ai  in  John  vi.  5,  and  Mark  ii.  14,  parallel  wdth  the  use  of  the 
same  word  in  Luke  v.  27,  have  a  form  of  vpdw,  agreeing  in  both  in- 
stances with  Matthew,  (ix.  36;  xiv.  14;  ix.  9.)  It  is,  therefore, 
strange  that  he  does  not  use  a  form  of  opdto  here  like  Matthew  in  the 
parallel,  (xxviii.  10,  17.)  His  use  of  y.rini^  here  instead  of  el^vo^, 
which  he  uses  in  similar  instances  in  xi.  17  and  xiii.  10,  is  not  easily 
accounted  for.  And  it  is  particularly  surprising  that  he  should  use 
the  plural  of  (id[i^aro\>  for  week  in  xvi.  2  in  contrast  with  the  singular 
for  Sabbath  in  xvi.  1,  and  then  use  the  singular  for  week  in  xvi.  9. 
Mark  has  never  used  6  Kopto^  of  Jesus.  Is  it  Mark  who  so  uses  it  in 
vs.  19  and  20  ?  And  when  Mark  wished  to  speak  of  casting  a  demon 
out  of  a  person,  he  used  U  with  the  person  (vii.  26),  and  even  when 
speaking  of  a  demon  going  out  of  a  person  (vii  29),  as  the  other  evan- 
gehsts  used  d-6  (Matt.  xvii.  18 ;  Luke  iv.  35,  41 ;  viii.  2,  33,  35,  38) ;  but 
the  writer  of  this  passage  uses  -^ro-pd.  It  was  like  Mark  to  use  ix 
instead  of  dr.6,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  using  itapd. 
The  concurrence  of  these  five  cases,  any  one  of  which  would  raise  a 
strong  presumption,  is  as  conclusive  as  this  sort  of  evidence  could 
well  be. 

A  distinct  argument  against  the  genuineness  is  the  obvious  fact 
that  this  passage  is  not  a  continuance  of  the  narrative  where  it  occui's. 
The  narrative  begins  at  xvi.  1  by  introducing  three  women  going  to 
the  sepulchre,  and  follows  these  women  on  till  they  flee  from  the 
sepulchre  If  the  author  is  continuing  his  narrative,  why  does  he 
drop  out  of  sight  all  the  women  but  one  ?  Especially  is  this  question 
pressing  when  we  notice  that  the  author  of  vs.  9/*.  is  laying  emphasis 
on  the  failure  of  the  disciples  to  believe  the  testimony  of  those  who 
claimed  to  have  seen  the  risen  Jesus.  Why  did  he  forego  the  strength 
of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  three  witnesses?    Whether  Mark 
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wrote  a  continuance  after  vs.  8  that  lias  been  lost,  or,  having  stopped 
there,  was  accidentally  prevented  from  ever  finishing,  or  stopped  at 
that  point  on  purpose,  either  to  turn  his  readers  to  the  testimony  of 
living  witnesses,  or  to  a  second  treatise  that  he  intended  to  prepare,  as 
did  Luke,  this  passage  cannot  be  his  continuance  of  his  narrative. 

Whatever  makes  against  its  genuineness  makes  also,  though  with 
less  force,  against  its  authenticity.  Were  the  passage  a  part  of  what 
Mark  wrote,  that  fact  would  establish  its  authenticity  upon  the  same 
basis  as  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  a  whole ;  but  the 
disproof  of  its  genuineness  is  the  destruction  of  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion on  which  its  authenticity  can  be  established  in  the  present  state 
of  the  external  evidence.  And  now  I  proceed  to  arguments  that  show 
its  lack  of  consonance  with  the  apostolic  tradition  and  teaching,  argu- 
ments, therefore,  that  make  as  well  against  its  authenticity  as  against 
its  genuineness. 

It  deserves  serious  consideration  that  this  passage  contains  two 
statements  that  contradict  the  apostolic  testimony.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  Jesus  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene.  According  to  Mat- 
thew, Mark  and  Luke,  he  appeared  to  the  company  of  women  as  they 
were  running  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  city ;  and  according  to  these 
three,  Mary  Magdalene  was  in  this  company  when  they  set  out  from 
the  city  that  morning.  But  according  to  John,  Mary  left  the  sepul- 
chre without  hearing  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  ran  and  told 
Peter  and  John  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away.  She  therefore 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  women  at  the  sepulchre  before  they 
saw  the  vision  of  angels ;  and  she  never  joined  the  company  of  women 
again  before  she,  by  herself,  saw  Jesus.  From  the  time  she  left  the 
sepulchre  till  she  saw  Jesus  there  intervened  her  going  to  the  city  and 
back,  coming  back  after  Peter  and  John  had  had  time  to  examine 
the  sepulchre  and  go  away;  but  from  the  time  she  left  the  sepulchre 
till  the  company  of  women  saw  Jesus  there  intervened  only  the  vision 
of  the  angels  to  them  in  the  sepulchre,  their  immediate  flight,  and 
their  getting  back  toward  the  city  only  a  part  of  the  way.  Accord- 
ingly, he  must  have  appeared  to  them  before  he  appeared  to  her. 

The  other  statement  is  that  the  assembly  of  disciples  disbelieved 
the  two  who  reported  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  in  the  country ;  but 
according  to  Luke,  the  assembly  of  disciples  were  already  convinced 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  by  the  testimony  of  Peter.  (Luke  xxiv. 
33,  34.) 

Of  equal  seriousness  is  the  dissonance  between  the  teaching  of 
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ihis  passage  and  that  of  the  apostolic  writings.  It  is  noticeable  what 
an  emphasis  is  here  laid  on  the  wonderful  in  the  miraculous.  In 
mentioning  the  fact  that  seven  demons  had  been  cast  out  of  Mary- 
Magdalene  (a  fact  which  did  not  belong  to  this  account),  the  writer 
says  irrrd  dat/x6-^ca,  to  put  the  emphasis  on  "  seven "  (cf.  Luke  viii.  2, 
which  has  dac/Kv^ia  iTTTd).  He  says  that  Jesus  appeared  "  in  another 
form,"  an  element  of  wonder  not  mentioned  in  Luke;  and  he  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  predicting  that  his  disciples  would  work  wonderful 
miracles,  such  as  casting  out  demons,  speaking  with  new  tongues, 
taking  up  serpents  and  drinking  poison  with  impunity,  and  healing 
the  sick  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Not  only  does  Matthew  omit  all 
mention  of  these  predictions  in  the  parallel  accounts,  but  it  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  analogy  with  genuine  predictions  for  Jesus  to  specify 
that  wonder  of  speaking  with  tongues  so  definitely  before  such  a  thing- 
had  taken  place.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
apostles  or  any  disciple  of  Jesus  has  ever  been  able  to  drink  poison 
with  more  impunity  than  other  persons ;  and  he  closes  with  emphasis 
on  "miracles"  as  the  great  method  of  assistance  to  the  apostles  as 
evangelists.  This  accumulation  of  emphasis  on  the  wonderful  is  not 
consonant  with  the  tone  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Perfectly  harmonious  with  this  stress  upon  the  wonderful  in  mira- 
cles is  the  stress  upon  the  sin  of  unbelief.  The  writer  carefully  re- 
cords (with  exaggeration)  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples  as  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  and  then  introduces  Jesus  as  upbraiding  them  for  this 
unbelief  as  a  great  sin,  and  continuing  into  the  great  commission,  by 
which  all  who  fail  to  believe  {dTTCfrrico)  are  consigned  to  damnation,  and 
all  this  with  not  a  word  to  suggest  that  the  writer  is  thinking  of  any- 
thing but  the  mere  absence  of  assent  upon  evidence.  From  this  pass- 
age one  could  not  learn  that  trust  and  consent  are  essential  to  evan- 
gelical faith;  one  would  rather  conclude  that  credulity  is  the  safe 
way  to  escape  damnation.  Accordingly,  the  writer  reports  Jesus  as 
merely  sending  his  disciples  out  to  "  preach  the  gospel,"  making  a 
proclamation  to  be  assented  to.  Making  disciples  and  training  them 
in  all  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the  growth  of  character,  upon  which 
Jesus  did  lay  the  emphasis  according  to  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20,  are  not 
within  the  view  of  this  writer.  The  fact  that  so  many  in  the  modern 
church  quote  this  passage  much  oftener  than  they  quote  the  parallel 
in  Matthew  does  not  prove  the  inspiration  of  this  passage. 

And  finally,  here  is  an  unevangelical  emphasis  upon  baptism. 
Jesus  could  not  have  said,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
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saved."  Such  a  doctrine  could  not  have  come  from  the  lips  that  spoke 
those  words  to  the  robber  on  the  cross.  Such  a  commission  was  not 
given  to  the  other  apostles  by  him  who  did  not  send  Paul  to  baptize, 
but  to  evangelize.  (1  Cor.  i.  17.)  It  is  true  that  in  the  parallel  in 
Matthew  mention  is  made  of  baptism ;  but  there  the  emphasis  is  not 
upon  the  baptism  simply,  but  upon  the  modifying  clause,  "  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  And,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  not  that  the  different  statements  here  might  not,  any  one  of 
them,  be  understood  in  a  sense  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  that  is 
of  authority,  if  they  occurred  in  certain  contexts,  but  that,  as  they  lie 
here,  they  together  contradict  the  authoritative  teaching. 

F.  P.  Ramsay. 

Avgusta,  Ky. 


EFFECTUAL  CALLING— EEGENERATION. 

Such  is  the  title  of  No.  13  of  "  The  Shorter  Catechism  Course,"  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  in  the  Ohserv^er  of  July  29th.  As  we  take  issue  with  Dr 
Beattie  on  one  point,  it  is  best  to  have  the  Catechism  citations  and  the 
Doctor's  own  words  before  us.    The  italics  are  ours : 

"29.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  redemption  purchased  by 
Christ  by  the  effectual  application  of  it  to  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"30.  The  Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemption  purchased  by 
Christ  by  working  faith  in  us,  and  thereby  uniting  us  to  Christ  in  our 
effectual  calling. 

"31.  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  whereby,  con- 
vincing us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills,  he  doth  persuade  and  enable 
us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  freel^^  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel." 

"  It  is  tvorth  lohile  noting  the  fact  that  the  Catechism  does  not  use 
the  term  regeneration,  which  theologians  use  so  much  in  this  connec- 
tion. At  first  sight  this  may  appear  to  be  a  defect  in  the  Catechism, 
but  a  little  examination  of  the  questions  set  down  at  the  head  of  this 
article  will  show  that  what  the  theologians  term  regeneration  is  there 
described  under  effectual  calling'' 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Beattie  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Catechism  does  not  countenance  the  use  of  the  word  "regenera- 
tion "  as  a  synonym  for  effectual  calling.  Nor  can  we  look  upon  this 
omission  as  a  defect  in  the  Catechism.  Neither  the  Catechism  nor  the 
Scriptures  identify  regeneration  and  effectual  calling.    In  Question  31 
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the  Catechism  defines  effectual  calling,  and  does  not  define  regenera- 
tion. 

Let  us  note  a  few  propositions  : 

1.  By  natural  birth  a  soul  is  in  Adam. 

2  Only  that  soul  has  been  regenerated  which  is  in  Christ.  "  If 
any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."    (2  Cor.  v.  17.) 

3.  A  soul  is  in  Christ  only  when  it  has  been  baptized  into  Christ. 

4.  The  soul  is  baptized  into  Christ  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Jesus 
himself.  "  One  baptism."  (Ephesians  iv.  5.)  "  He  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Mark  i.  8.)  "Baptism  doth  also  now  save 
us."  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.)  "By  (with)  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body."  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.)  "Baptized  into  Jesus  Christ."  (Rom. 
vi.  3.) 

5.  This  one  only  baptism  takes  place  at  the  moment  when  the 
Spirit  finishes  the  work  of  effectual  calling  by  working  faith  in  us. 

"  We  are  all  the  children  of  God  hy  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Gal. 
iii.  26.)  "  To  as  many  as  received  him  to  them  gave  he  the  right  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name." 
(John  i.  12.)  "  This  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on 
him  should  received  (John  vii.  39.)  "Received  ye  the  Spirit  by  the 
works  of  the  law  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  %  "    (Gal.  iii.  2.) 

Effectual  calling  precedes  regeneration. 

John  W.  Primrose. 

Savannah,  Oa. 

[Note. — The  above  anticipates  a  very  full  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  has 
been  for  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  of  the  Quaeteri.t  awaiting  pub- 
lication. ] 
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Du  Bose's  Ecumenical  Councils. 

The  Ecumenical  Councils.    By  William  P.  Du  Bose,  S.  T.  D.    Author  of  Soteri- 
ology,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  xi.  and  350.  New  York.  1896:  Christian  Literature  Co. 

This  is  the  second  volume  issued  by  the  Christian  Literature  Company  of 
their  series,  Ten  Epochs  of  Church  History.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  volume 
presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  binding,  paper,  and  printer's  work  are 
all  excellent.  Sales  must  be  very  large  in  order  to  justify  the  publishers  in  selling 
such  volumes  at  one  dollar,  the  subscription  price  per  volume. 

The  volume  before  us  is  not  properly  a  history  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils. 
"It  is  properly  an  historical  study  of  the  growth  and  formation  of  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is  to  say,  of  that  personal  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  our  Lord  which  makes  him  the  supreme  object  of  our 
spiritual  and  religious  interest."  (Preface,  p.  ix.)  The  aim  is  " distinctly  christo- 
logical. "  It  is  intended  to  present  the  truth  of  Christology  which  the  church  has 
reached  in  the  past;  to  discriminate  this  truth  from  error  into  which  the  church  is 
ever  in  danger  of  falling,  and  to  indicate  wherein  our  own  age  should  add  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ. 

Certain  assumptions  with  which  the  author  sets  out  touching  New  Testament 
Christology  are,  we  believe,  correct.  But  in  their  exhibition  he  betrays  the 
reckless  disregard  of  the  value  of  inspiration  in  its  bearing  on  that  Christology 
which  a  sober  judgment  does  not  approve.  The  Christologian  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  character  of  the  New  Testament  record.  The  history  of  modern  German 
rationalism  is  a  proof  of  this.  Banr,  and  Keim,  and  Schenkel  holding  such  loose 
views  of  inspiration,  not  unnaturally  held  a  Christology  which  our  author  would 
repudiate.  And  his  effort  "to  get  behind  the  records  and  see  him  as  he  must 
have  been  in  himself  "  (p.  2)  is  inadequately  done.  Nay,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it. 
One  must  either  assume  or  prove  the  historical  validity  of  the  records. 

Nor  do  we  agree  with  the  author  when  he  teaches  that  every  succeeding  age  of 
Christianity,  because  it  had  in  it  neither  "the  plastic  capacity,  nor  the  creative 
power  to  take  for  itself  a  living  form  such  as  Christianity  easily,  freely,  and  natu- 
rally assumed,''  in  the  apostolic  age,  therefore  accepted,  "as  an  act  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,"  that  first  embodiment  and  expression  of  it  "as  in  principle,  at 
least,  and  in  substance,  final  and  irreformable."  (P.  25.)  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  was  the 
occasional  cause  of  their  acceptance  by  the  later  church,  in  part;  and,  in  part, 
that  the  apostolic  testimony  to  the  absoluteness  of  the  gospel  which  they 
preached  has  caused  men  to  receive  it  as  "final  and  irreformable  "  in  all  respects. 
When  the  author  goes  on  to  assert,  "In  this  way"  ("as  an  act  of  practical  wis- 
dom"), "actually,  the  church  did  adopt  its  primitive  liturgical  norm,  its  episcopal 
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organization,  and  its  canon  of  Scripture"  (pp.  25,  26),  we  object  to  his  state- 
ment, not  only  because  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
but  because  it  asserts  a  falsehood  if  we  understand  his  terms.  "Episcopal 
organization,"  in  common  parlance,  has  a  given  accepted  signification.  It  stands 
over  against  Presbyterial  organization  and  Congregational  organization.  The 
author  seems  to  assert  here  that  the  apostolical  church  was  organized,  not  after 
the  Congregational  order,  not  after  the  Presbyterian,  but  after  the  Episcopal. 
This  is  an  assumption,  or  an  assertion,  in  the  face  of  historic  fact,  leading  Church 
of  England  scholars  being  judges. 

In  treating  of  the  natural  basis  for  a  scriptural  and  catholic  theology,  our  au- 
thor does  some  good  thinking.  But  he  not  only  throws  no  light  on  inspiration;  he 
gives  a  one-sided  and  imperfect  view  of  it.  (See  p.  39. )  His  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject, moreover,  bear  the  tone  of  the  inspired  prophet.  He  speaks  with  the  assur- 
ance that  his  partial  vision  is  the  whole.  He  reminds  one  of  the  German  specu- 
lative philosopher.  He  talks  of  what  he  thinks  he  sees  as  if  he  saw  all.  And  he 
magnifies  the  intuitive  reason  as  over  against  the  logical.  But  on  the  subject  of 
inspiration  we  need  to-day  an  inductive  study,  not  a  declaration. 

The  chapter  on  Ebionism  and  Docetism  is  very  fine.  There  may  be  an  inci- 
dental statement  or  two  that  will  not  bear  investigation.  But  we  have  not  seen  a 
better  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  stj-le,  too,  is  admirable.  While  dignified, 
it  is  clear,  direct,  and  spirited. 

After  such  an  excellent  treatment  of  Ebionism  and  Docetism,  we  were  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  chapter  on  "Sabellianism  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Trinita- 
rian Discussion."  The  naturalness  of  the  rise  of  Sabellianism  is  well  brought  out; 
its  motive,  the  preservation  of  the  monarchia  of  God  against  dualism  and  the  emana- 
tion theories;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  Trinitarian  problem  is  justly  exhibited;  but 
the  author's  writing,  when  he  begins  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  God  and  the  world, 
nature  and  the  supernatural,  and  Christian  pantheism,  is  confusing,  muddy,  and,  if 
we  apprehend  him  correctly,  at  times  incapable  of  proof  and  incorrect.  For  exam- 
ple, in  speaking  of  God's  immanence  in  the  world,  he  says :  "  Our  works,  therefore, 
may  live  after  us  and  be  quite  independent  of  us ;  but  God's  works,  which  are  the  real 
products  or  creation  of  his  thought,  will,  or  word,  can  have  no  existence,  or  continue 
to  exist,  after  or  apart  from  his,  or  himself,  thinking,  willing,  and  speaking. "  (P. 
74.)  Again:  "God  was  not  merely  objectively  to  himself  to  express  or  reveal  an 
impersonal  wisdom  or  goodness;  he  was  to  embody  himself,  in  a  sense  to  realize 
and  fulfil  himself  as  Father  and  as  divine  love  in  the  personal  life  of  his  personal 
children."  (P.  74.)  Again:  "The  whole  creation  is  already,  in  its  idea  and 
intention,  and  is  predestined  to  becQme  actually,  as  well  as  ideally,  the  living  body 
of  the  living  God— the  outward  form  and  perfect  expression  of  hi?  divine  Logos, 
his  personal  Reason,  Wisdom,  and  Word."  (Pp.  74,  75.)  Again:  "It  is  his  Logos, 
his  personal  Thought,  Will,  and  Word,  who  is  himself  to  the  extent  of  identifying 
him  in  person  with  the  world,  but  not  himself  to  the  extent  of  making  him  iden- 
tical in  substance  with  the  world."  (P.  75.)  Again:  "For  the  true,  better, 
higher,  eternal,  divine  self  of  every  man,  that  selfhood  which  it  is  the  infinite  and 
eternal  aim  of  every  man  to  realize  and  attain,  is  God."  (P.  82.)  Again :  "  He,  then, 
who,  as  incarnate,  is  in  the  church  and  in  each  regenerate  soul  as  the  inner  and  divine 
self  it  is  predestined  to  become,  is  he  also  who  is  in  every  human  reason  and 
conscience,  and  who  is  in  irrational  and  inanimate  nature  as  its  ideal  principle 
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and  law. "  In  speaking  of  nature  and  the  supernatural,  he  says :  "To  the  Chris- 
tian reason,  conscience,  experience,  which  sees  the  profoundest  exhibitions 
of  the  love  of  the  divine  Father  in  the  very  cross  and  agony  of  the  infinitely  and 

divinely  beloved  Son,  there  is  no  longer  a  mystery  of  evil  The  cross  that 

exalted  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  is  the  Christian's  as- 
surance that  God  and  love  are  at  the  heart  of  all  natural  so-called  evil ;  that  there 
is  no  evil  but  sin,  whose  essence  is  ignorance  and  unbelief  of  God  and  love. "  (Pp. 
84,  85.)  "We  hope  to  realize  more  and  more,  as  we  proceed,  that  it  was  the 
eternal  divine  nature  and  predestination  of  the  Logos,  through  nature  and  through 
grace,  to  become  man — to  become,  as  we  have  said  before,  not  only  alike  in  na- 
ture, but  one  in  person,  with  every  man."  (P.  87.)  In  speaking  of  Christian 
pantheism,  the  author  further  says:  "The  true  Christian  consciousness  knows  no 
operation,  influence,  or  presence  of  God  that  is  not  God  himself  ;  whatever  is  di- 
vine is  personal,  is  God.  To  it  nature  is  God,  events  are  God,  everything  is  God, 
save  those  finite  spirits  to  whom,  in  the  free  will,  God  has  given  power  to  be  other 
than  him  himself,  and  even  contrary  to  himself.  So  grace  is  God,  not  an  imper- 
sonal, dead  influence  separate  and  apart  from  him,  but  he  himself  become  human, 
and  so  capable  of  becoming  as  man  to  every  man."    (P.  89.) 

We  would  do  no  man  any  injustice.  But  who  can  talk  after  this  fashion  save  a 
believer  in  pan-Christism  ?  Dr.  Du  Bose  fights  pantheism  ;  he  shows  very  clearly 
what  it  is ;  then  falls  into  something  closely  akin  to  it.  If  we  have  misappre- 
hended him,  we  cannot  regard  ourselves  as  wholly  to  blame.  The  man  who  sets 
out  on  such  a  task  as  that  undertaken  in  this  book  should  learn  how  to  talk 
plainly,  else  his  study  will  be  of  little  practical  worth.  But  we  cannot  think  that 
we  have  misapprehended  him.  We  suppose  that  in  spite  of  all  his  fight  against 
pantheism  he  would  avow  himself  a  Christo-pantheist.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon 
in  this  notice  to  refute  Christo-pantheism.  Nor  is  such  a  task  necessary  in  the  re- 
view of  such  a  work.  There  is  no  proof.  We  have  in  support  of  these  views  only 
the  customary  use  of  the  '■'intuitive  reason.'"  Fancies  are  affirmed  as  facts. 
There  is  the  turgid  and  strained  style  sometimes  accompanying  speculative  thought. 
But  that  is  all.    Where  nothing  is  established,  there  is  nothing  to  refute. 

The  author  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  treating  the  origin  and  rise  of  Arian- 
ism.  However,  when  we  read,  "  God  could  never  have  been  without  self-expres- 
sion or  active  will,  and  so  his  Logos  is  a  coeternal  and  necessary  part  of  himself  of 
his  very  nature  and  being  "  (p.  103),  we  are  not  prepared  for  the  logical  corolla- 
ries! Does  the  author  mean  to  assert  that  God  has  no  "self-expression  or  active 
will  "  in  the  person  of  the  Father  and  in  that  of  the  Spirit  ?  Has  the  Father  no 
intelligence  and  no  will  ?    Has  the  Spirit  none  ? 

The  account  of  the  Nicene  Council  is  eminently  satisfactory,  saving  one 
blemish,  to  be  noted  later.  We  regard  the  exhibition  of  the  party  led  by  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea,  in  the  Council,  as  singularly  happy.  The  author  justly  characterizes 
them  as  the  "Conservatives"  as  well  as  "the  party  of  compromise."  The  party 
of  Athanasius  was  an  aggressive  party.  It  wished  the  Council  to  frame  a  creed 
that  would  condemn  error  as  well  as  confess  the  truth.  The  feature  to  which  we 
object  in  this  chapter  is  found  in  the  author's  exposition  of  the  argument  of  Atha- 
nasius in  support  of  the  Homoousion.  He  says  that  Athanasius,  in  virtue  of  the  pos- 
session of  an  "intuitional  spiritual  faculty,"  saw  that  the  Homoousion  was  required 
by  "the  very  nature  of  an  absolute  religion."    Athanasius  made  a  powerful  argu- 
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ment  from  the  admitted  end  of  Christianity  that  Christ  must  be  essentially  divine. 
He,  however,  used  a  reason  no  whit  different  from  the  logical  in  this  argument. 
The  faculty  of  rational  intuition  gives  nothing  but  the  norms  of  thought.  Atha- 
nasius  got  through  his  intuitional  faculty  of  the  reason  just  what  other  men  get, 
no  more.  He  saw  thus  that  every  phenomenon  has  a  cause  ;  that  like  causes,  like 
effects,  etc.,  etc.    The  author  has  a  false  psychology,  audit  vitiates  his  whole  book. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Arianism  after  the  Council  of  Nicea,"  we  have  a  well-con- 
structed and  able  summary,  spoiled  only  by  rejoicing  that  the  church  of  the  Nicene 
age  adopted  the  Nicene  creed  before  it  had  thought  much  about  it.  There  is  sense 
and  nonsense,  too,  in  the  following  assertion  about  the  Council  of  Nicea:  "Com- 
pelled, however,  thus  to  define  the  object  of  its  faith,  it  did  so  immediately  and  on 
first  thought,  with  a  clearness,  certainty,  and  decision  of  which  it  would  have  been 
more  and  more  incapable  the  longer  it  was  allowed  to  reason  and  reflect." 
(P.  136.) 

The  treatment  of  the  first  general  council  of  Constantinople  is  excellent. 
Especially  is  the  work  of  the  great  Cappadocian  bishops  well  brought  out,  except  as 
marred  by  the  outcropping  of  the  author's  Christo-pantheism,  or  pan-logism,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  in  such  statements  as  the  following :  ' '  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  the  divine  ousia,  but  the  divine  Logos  which  is  revealed  in  creation.  Just  as 
it  is  not  a  man's  being,  but  his  thought,  or  mind,  or  will,  which  is  expressed  in 
those  productions  of  his  which  are  from  him,  but  are  distinguished  from  himself, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  while  in  man's  productions  the  objectified  thought 
or  will  becomes  separated  and  ceases  to  be  living  and  personal,  that  of  God  can 
never  be  so,  but  is  always  personal  and  himself,  though  it  may  need  equally  to 
be  distinguished  from  himself . "  (P.  167.)  Again,  "all  works  of  God,  like  crea- 
tion and  redemption,  are  in  a  true  sense  outside  of  him,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  him.  They  are  revelations  or  manifestations  not  of  his  ousia  or  being,  but  of 
his  Logos,  or  objective  self-expression;  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  personal  wisdom, 
power,  and  love."    (Pp.  168,  169.) 

In  addition  to  the  falsehood  of  the  whole  Christo-pantheistic  position,  we  may 
submit  further  that  the  author  is  wrong  in  denying  that  the  divine  ousia  is  to  no 
extent  revealed  in  creation.  It  is  a  matter  of  revelation,  at  least,  that  "God  is  a 
spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his  being, "  as  the  Shorter  Catechimi 
affirms.  Again,  is  it  right  to  speak  of  the  Logos  as  the  objective  self-expression  of 
God?  God  expresses  himself  through  all  the  activities  of  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit  as  well  as  through  those  of  the  Son. 

In  the  study  of  Apollinarianism,  the  author  again  does  some  good  work,  but 
spoils  it  by  confounding  ideal  and  substantive  existencies,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  ancient  Greek  and  modern  German  idealistic  philosophers,  and  by  passing 
from  the  Logos  viewed  as  having  ideal  existence  to  the  Logos  viewed  as  having 
personal  existence,  without  recognition  of  the  passage,  with  the  result  that  his 
syllogisms  have  four  terms. 

The  following  quotations  will  illustrate :  '  *  Through  the  evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse God  comes  to  himself  in  man ;  there  is  no  lower  selfhood  or  personality  in 
which  he  could  manifest  himself  personally.  Fulfilling  himself  through  all  he 
only  fulfils  himself  in  that  in  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  himself.  For 
God  is  essentially  not  substance,  or  force,  or  energy;  all  these  he  could  be  in  an 
impersonal  and  inanimate  world.  He  is  reason,  freedom,  love,  and  personality, 
34 
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and  all  these  he  could  become  in  a  world  of  reasonable,  free,  and  loving  persons, 
who  are  his  children,  and  in  whom  he  reproduces  and  fulfils  himself."  (P.  183.) 
Again,  "  When  Christ  is  complete,  the  teaching  of  Christianity  is  that  God  will  be  all 
in  all,  and  all  will  be  in  God,  and  yet  not  cease  to  be  itself,  but  only  truly  begin 
to  be  itself  in  him.  .  .  And  in  humanity,  as  a  whole,  God  will  incarnate  himself 
in  the  redemi)tion,  sanctification,  and  exaltation  of  itself,  and  not  merely  in  activi- 
ties in  or  through  it  which  are  not  itself."  (P.  183.)  Again,  "What  was  the 
Logos  in  the  universe  but  the  ideation  of  man  ?  What  was  man  but  the  actualiza- 
tion of  the  Logos  ?  The  Logos  was  eternal  humanity,  the  eternal  idea  of  humanity 
which  was  to  be  actualized  in  time  through  the  creation.  The  true  end  and  des- 
tiny of  man  is  that  which  the  Logos  will  become  when  he  shall,  through  the  creation 
have  actualized  himself  in  time.  The  Logos  and  man  are  then  the  eternal  and  the 
temporal  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  Logos  is  man,  the  eternal  of  him ;  and 
man  is  the  Logos,  the  temporal  of  him.  .  .  .  The  incarnation  is  accidentally,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  of  sin  and  the  fall,  human  redemption ;  it  is  essentially,  and 
would  be  if  there  were  no  sin  or  fall,  human  and  cosmical  completion. "  (Pp.  184, 
185.) 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  passages  make  valid  the  charges  which  we  have  al- 
ready made  against  Dr.  DuBose,  and  that  they  show,  too,  that  he  misrepresents 
the  essential  nature  and  purpose  of  the  incarnation.  He  or  his  language,  one  is 
wrong.  No  more  can  we  approve  of  his  view  that  the  humanity  which  the  Logos 
took  into  personal  union  with  him  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  "poor  and  sinful 
humanity."  (P.  191.)  He  speaks  with  a  sort  of  good-natured  contempt  of  the 
view  '  *  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent  before,  mechanically  and  miraculously  to 
prepare  it  [human  holiness]  for  him  in  our  flesh  before  he  came."  And  therein 
he  betrays  not  only  unfairness  in  stating  the  position  which  he  antagonizes,  but 
also  a  feeble  and  unsound  psychology,  and  an  irreverence  for  the  Bible,  or  a  false 
exegesis.  The  angel  declared  unto  Mary,  '  *  Therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God. " 

We  have  next  a  good  chapter  on  Nestorianism,  with  at  least  nothing  new  that 
is  objectionable. 

The  account  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  is  one  of  the  best  summaries  we  have 
ever  read. 

The  treatment  of  Eutychianism  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  is  not  so  able. 
As  a  whole,  it  is  good;  but  injustice  is  done  Leo  I.  in  making  him  hold  neither  a 
real  duality  of  nature  nor  a  true  unity  of  person  in  Christ.  (P.  260.)  The  argu- 
ments by  which  the  author  tries  to  prove  this  position  are  too  much  e  silentio. 

Again,  on  page  259  his  assertions  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  dogma 
are  rationalistic.  Not  all  dogmas  can  be  understood  by  the  most  spiritual  under- 
standing on  our  planet.  Not  all  dogmas  of  physical  science  can  be  understood 
by  a  Lord  Kelvin.  The  most  profound  theologians.  Dr.  DuBose  excepted,  have 
found  in  the  Trinity  and  hypostatic  union  great  mysteries. 

The  chapter  on  the  Monophysites  and  the  Second  Council  of  Constantinople 
is  a  very  good  historical  picture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  account  of  Mono- 
thelitism  and  the  Third  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  save  that  where  the 
author  attempts  to  explain  how  there  can  be  a  unity  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
he  gives  no  light,  yet  pretends  to  do  so.    (See  p.  296.)    The  human  nature  does 
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not  become  divine,  nor  the  divine  nature  become  human,  as  the  author  as- 
serts. 

The  chapter  on  Adoptionism  is  the  most  objectionable  one  yet  covered.  The 
author  espoiises  adoptionism  as  substantially  correct.  He  misinterprets  Scripture 
in  support  of  it.  He  uses  his  confusion  of  ideal  and  substantive  existence  in  sup- 
port of  it,  and  all  that  false  philosophy  which  one  would  expect  in  the  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  child  of  Dorner,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel.  But  few  para- 
graphs in  the  entire  chapter  are  unobjectionable.  We  cannot  quote.  (See  pages 
301-319.) 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  *'The  Christological  Goal." 
Along  with  a  considerable  show  of  thinking  power,  we  find  the  faults  recurring 
which  have  been  noted  in  the  preceding  chapters.  There  is  a  confounding  of  the 
existence  of  qualities  with  substantive  existence,  of  ideal  and  substantive  exist- 
ence. There  is  a  sort  of  Christo-pantheism,  or  pan-Christism,  or  pan-Logism, 
vague  talk  about  Christ's  personality  being  the  personality  of  every  man.  More- 
over, there  is  criticism  of  the  dominant  soteriology,  as  making  toe  much  of  God'& 
part  in  redemption,  and  too  little  of  man's  part.  We  have  wondered  all  along 
just  what  theory  of  the  atonement  our  author  holds.  He  tries  to  tell  us,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  just  what  his  meaning  is.  One  thing  is  certain,  however:  if 
his  words  mean  what  they  mean  in  common  theological  parlance,  he  does  not  mean? 
that  God  came  down  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  was  incarnated,  and  stood  in  the 
sinner's  stead  to  bear  the  penalty  due  to  sin.  It  was  man,  rather,  that,  by  the  law 
of  self-sacrificing  love,  made  his  way  back  to  God.  The  incarnation  was  a  pro- 
gressive act,  going  on  during  all  Jesus'  earthly  life,  and  only  made  complete  on 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  He  worked  himself  up  to  God.  One  must  won- 
der, too,  about  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  Dr.  DuBose's  scheme.  There  seems  to 
be  little  for  him  to  do. 

One  must  read  the  whole  chapter  to  see  fully  the  justice  of  these  remarks; 
the  following  quotations  will  give  the  necessary  basis  for  a  judgment  to  those  who 
have  not  access  to  the  work. 

"Humanity  as  our  Lord  received  it  was  not  what  it  is  as  he  has  made  it.  His 
conquest  in  it  of  sin  and  death,  his  own  human  death  to  sin  and  life  to  God,  have 
constituted  it  at  least  actually,  what  it  was  before  only  potentially,  Son  of  God 
through  personal  participation  in  the  divine  nature,  character  and  life.  All  this 
in  him  was  strictly  a  human  act,  and  was  only  what  it  was  the  nature  and  destina- 
tion of  humanity  in  and  through  him  to  do  and  become."  (P.  324.)  Again, 
"Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  as  the  Adoptionists  did  to  call  even  the  human 
Jesus  not  only  adopted,  but  also  essential  and  proper,  Son  of  God.  It  was  be- 
cause in  their  vindication  of  his  particular  manhood  and  his  adopted  Sonship  they 
lost  sight  too  far  of  his  universal  manhood  and  in  that  of  his  essential  and  divine 
Sonship."  (P.  327.)  Again,  "  But  he  who  is  Logos  of  God  is  Logos  of  all  else;  he 
exerts  a  cosmical  function  as  reason,  will  and  energy  of  the  whole  creation.  All 
things  come  into  being  through  him ;  and  without  him,  Ijpart  from  or  outside  of 
him,  nothing  is  that  is.  He  is  the  rational  or  ideal  world  of  which  all  things  are 
but  outward  appearances  or  phenomena.  Whatever  there  is  rational  or  free, 
spiritual  or  moral  -  in  a  word,  personal — in  the  universe  is  he.  Whatever  is  not 
is  at  least  symbol,  sensible  expression  or  phenomenon  of  him.    The  only  thing. 
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in  the  universe  that  in  its  inner  essence  or  universal  form  is  not  he  is  the  possible 
and  actual  free  activity  of  the  finite  personal  spirits  that  are  made  to  be  free 
images  of  himself,  of  his  personality,  but  that  are  free  also  to  distort  and  destroy 
that  image.  The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  is  not  in  a  sense  God  is  sin."  (P. 
328,  329.)  "Again,  now  we  must  remember  that  incarnation  is  a  universal  pro- 
cess. It  is  the  nature  of  him  who  is  the  universal  reason  and  principal  of  things 
to  be  the  mediator,  the  bond  of  union  or  element  of  unity  between  God  and  man. 
He  is  God  in  the  universe  and  the  universe  in  God.  The  universe  in  fulfilling 
him  fulfils  both  God  and  itself."    (P.  329.) 

Again,  "We  need  to  remember  that  the  incarnation  is  an  incarnation  not  of 
the  physical  properties,  but  of  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  strictly  personal  qualities 
of  God.  It  is  God  in  man  in  the  sense  and  manner  in  which  it  was  the  nature  of 
God  and  man  to  be  one  in  the  other.  It  was  not  the  nature  of  man  to  share 
the  natural  or  physical,  but  only  the  spiritual  and  personal  qualities  of  God.  .  ,  . 
We  saw  something  better  and  higher  than  that  (omniscience  and  omnipotence), 
even  the  divine  love  that  is  not  any  property  of  God,  but  God  himself,  and  that 
we  saw  raised  to  its  highest  power  in  the  incarnation  and  the  cross.  That  can  be 
in  man,  and  was  in  man,  and  only  makes  him  infinitely  more  man.  But  omnis- 
cience or  omnipotence  cannot  be  in  man  and  he  remain  man.  All  the  personal, 
spiritual,  moral  qualities  can  incarnate  themselves,  but  the  physical  or  natural  pro- 
perties of  God  cannot  be  incarnate,  because  it  is  not  of  the  nature,  or  within  the 
potentiality  of  man  to  contain  or  possess  them."  (Pp.  332,  333.)  "  It  is  absurd, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  the  omniscience  or  omnipotence  of  our  incarnate  Lord  as 
though  they  were  a  part  of  the  incarnation. "  (P.  333.)  "It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  see  in  our  Lord  not  only  the  Logos  personally  present  and  expressed  in  man- 
hood, but  also  a  manhood  which  by  the  spiritual  and  personal  act  of  its  whole 
life  incarnates  and  expresses  the  Logos.  This  requires  an  extension  of  the  act 
of  the  incarnation  over  the  whole  human  life  of  our  Lord,  and  makes  only  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  the  completion  and  consummation  of  it."  (Pp.  337, 
338. )  "In  spiritual  or  personal  nature  there  is  no  essential  difference  or  mutual  ex- 
clusion between  God  and  man.  The  same  love  that  is  the  nature  of  God  is  the  na- 
ture of  man ;  the  divine  reason,  will,  and  character  may  become  ours  also,  and 
must  become  ours  if  we  are  truly  to  become  ourselves."    (P.  338.) 

The  book  shows  much  strength  in  the  author,  but  also  a  deal  of  confusion. 
It  betrays  Greek  realism,  German  idealism,  and  rationalism.  It  gives  us  a  Christ 
in  whose  divine  nature  are  only  certain  divine  qualities.  What  do  they  inhere  in  ? 
How  much  more  divine  is  he  than  the  Christ  of  modern  Unitarians  ?  He  seems 
to  give  this  Christ  a  double  self -consciousness.  The  efficient  agent  of  the  incarnation 
is  humanity  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rather  than  God  primarily.  This  is  utterly  un- 
biblical.  This  Christ  shows  the  rest  of  humanity  how  to  get  back  to  God.  We  have 
not  only  another  Christology  which  is  so  close  akin  to  Nestorianism  or  to  Unitari- 
anism  as  to  make  one  stare,  but  a  new  soteriology,  a  new  doctrine  of  sin,  and,  of 
course,  anew  doctrine  of  the  divine  justice,  anew  doctrine  of  God,  a  new  doctrine 
of  the  universe— pan-Christism.  And  yet  it  is  not  new.  We  have  shown  the 
author's  mental  ancestors.  Thos.  C.  Johnson. 

Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 
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Gordon's  "How  Chkist  Came  to  Chuech." 
How  Cheist  Came  to  Chuech  :  A  Spiritual  Autobiography.   By  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon^ 
D.  Z>.,  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.    1895.  Pp. 
xxiii.,  123.    Price,  25  cents. 

This  brief  volume  is,  we  believe,  the  last  production  from  the  pen  of  this 
gifted  and  lamented  man  of  God.  Though  written  in  the  form  of  a  dream,  it  is 
really  a  modest  statement  of  the  convictions  and  principles  of  his  ministerial  life, 
and  a  brief  summary  of  the  amazing  but  well-known  results  that  crowned  it.  We 
can  say  to  all,  of  whatever  age  or  occupation,  but  especially  to  ministers,  get  it 
and  read  it,  for  it  will  prove  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  small  price  and 
time.  What  a  fitting  culmination,  both  in  matter  and  beauty  of  style,  to  the 
labors  of  a  noble  life !  What  a  graceful  period  at  which  to  lay  down  the  pen  for- 
ever! Though  dealing  with  doctrines,  principles  and  matters  of  fact,  it  is  really 
a  poem ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  complete  transcription  can  ever  lay  claim  to  being 
its  just  encomium. 

The  dream  fills  only  about  half  of  the  published  book.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
the  intimate  and  admiring  friend  of  the  author,  contributes  the  first  and  third 
parts,  entitled,  respectively,  ' '  The  Life-story, "  and  ' '  The  Dream  as  Interpreting 
the  Man."  Dr.  Pierson  writes  with  his  usual  insight  and  clearness,  coupled  with 
that  clever  use  of  apt  illustration  which  constitutes  one  of  his  chief  charms  as  a 
writer.  His  words  breathe  and  his  thoughts  burn  with  more  than  an  ordinary 
love  for  his  subject,  while  portrayal  of  character  and  recital  of  incident  excite  in- 
terest in  the  author  and  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  dream. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  book  revolves,  as  it  were,  around  two  poles,  a  real- 
ized sense  of  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  in  his  church  to-day,  and  the  future 
glorious  coming  of  the  Saviour  in  his  second  advent,  on  which  subject  the  author 
was  a  conspicuous  premillenarian.  Recognition  of  the  presence,  and  submission 
to  the  guiding  power,  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  all  things  connected  with  his  house 
constitute  an  under-current,  but  a  dominating  one,  which  pervades  the  entire 
book. 

Of  the  two  general  themes  treated,  that  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his 
church,  the  power  it  exercised  upon  the  pastor  and  through  him  upon  his  people, 
when  consciously  realized,  is  by  far  the  more  interesting  and  profitable.  With 
the  desire  of  pleasing  the  present  Christ,  the  plain  service  and  congregational  sing- 
ing were  substituted  for  the  musical  attractions  of  paid  choirs  and  other  devices 
appealing  to  the  aesthetic  taste.  More  dependence  was  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  working  through  the  ordinary  and  Scriptural  agencies  of  the  church,  and 
less  in  miiltiplied  ancl  lifeless  ecclesiastical  machinery.  His  dream  carried  him 
back  nearer  the  apostolic  usage,  and  certainly  the  sequel  justified  the  change.  In 
our  judgment  this  great  and  good  man  has  sounded  here  a  note  of  warning  which 
God's  people  will  do  well  everywhere  to  hear. 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  premillenarianism  to  manifest  an  intolerance  for 
those  who  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  is  anything  but  commendable.  A 
doctrine  about  which  they  are  so  sure  ought  to  be  allowed  to  rest  on  its  merits. 
When  we  saw  that  this  saintly  and  modest  man  meant  to  discuss  the  subject  we 
squared  ourselves  for  a  calm  and  dispassionate  treatment  of  the  question.  We 
were  rather  disappointed ;  for  while  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  argument,  there 
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is  a  decided  tendency  toward  impatient  declamation  against  brethren  disagreeing 
with  him.  A  question  so  beclouded  with  uncertainty  does  not  justify  such  an  at- 
titude. We  have  had  no  time  for  investigation  justifying  a  decided  opinion,  but 
in  one's  heart  there  is  naturally  a  predisposition  in  favor  of  the  blessed  hope  that 
the  Master  will  come  quickly,  and  gloriously  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  But  in 
its  present  shape  we  are  satisfied  that  it  claims  too  much.  It  not  only  makes  the 
system  of  Christian  belief  Christo-centric,  but  it  puts  his  second  coming  in  the 
centre.  This  is  the  mountain  top  from  which  the  whole  landscape  of  the  gospel 
is  to  be  viewed.  This  is  the  Rome  to  which  all  roads  of  gospel  truth  lead.  This 
is  the  one  need  of  the  church  to  set  it  on  fire  and  enable  it  to  take  the  world  for 
Christ,  burying  a  thousand  leagues  beneath  the  debris  of  the  fallen  walls  of 
Satan's  palace  the  Higher  Criticism  and  all  else  hostile  to,  and  hindering,  the 
march  of  truth  and  righteousness.    Surely  this  is  claiming  everything  in  sight. 

Nevertheless,  we  recommend  this  book  as  an  able  and  very  fair  presentation 
of  the  subject.  If  less  full  than  the  much-read  book  of  Dr.  Munhall,  it  is,  all 
things  considered,  more  satisfactory.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  a  valuable  pro- 
duction, and  we  close  with  our  opening  advice :  get  it  and  read  it. 

Gliester,  S.  V.  D.  N.  McLauchuk. 

Crockett's  "Men  of  the  Moss-Hags." 
The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags,  Being  a  History  of  Adventure  taken  from  the  Papers 

of  William  Gordon,  of  Eadstown  in  Galloway,  and  Told  Over  Again  by  S.  R . 

Crockett.    New  York  and  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

We  have  just  read  half-a-dozen  of  the  more  notable  novels  of  the  year  1895. 
But  from  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  from  Mr.  Chauncey  Hotchkiss,  from  Mr.  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  and  even  from  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton,  we  have  turned  with  a 
vast  increase  of  delight  to  The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.  The  work  of  Mr.  Davis 
has  a  light  and  airy  charm.  Mr.  Crawford  has  strength  of  conception  and  literary 
skill,  which  tend  to  make  the  reader  forget  his  deficient  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility for  the  creatures^of  his  pen.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  a  very  entertaining  story- 
teller, whose  work  leaves  a  wholesome  impression  on  the  reader.  Stockton's  sto- 
ries are  delightful.  But  not  one  of  these  writers  is  comparable  to  Mr.  S.  R. 
Crockett  in  the  single  product  of  his  pen  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  He  has 
as  much  charm  as  Mr.  Davis,  as  much  strength  and  literary  skill  as  the  author  of 
"  The  Ralstons,"  is  more  entertaining  than  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  and  surpasses  very  far 
a  quondam  favorite,  Stockton,  in  the  interest  of  his  stories. 

If  we  compare  this  work  with  that  of  the  leading  contemporary  Scotch  novel- 
ists, we  believe  that  even  "Ian  Maclaren  "  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  author  of 
The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.  The  Liverpool  pastor  has  given  us  some  wondrously 
bright,  sweet,  humorous,  pathetic  stories.  The  Beside  the  Bonny  Briar  Bush 
is  a  sheaf  of  them.  But  in  that  book  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  than  Crock- 
ett's account  of  the  "some  thirty  bairns"  huddling  and  frightened  before  John- 
stone of  Westerhall  ;  not  even  the  death  of  Margaret  Howe's  scholar  son,  nor  the 
death  of  the  man  who  had  educated  George  Howe,  Margaret's  unspoken  lover 
through  three  decades  of  years.  These  are  the  stories  of  a  master  workman ;  but 
they  do  not  surpass  the  story  of  Mr.  Crockett  just  referred  to.  We  read  that 
story  the  other  night  to  a  six-year-old  boy.     He  broke  into  weeping  and  wailing 
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more  than  once,  and  finally  became  uncontrollable.  To  the  question,  "What's 
the  matter,  Tom?  "he  said,  "Oh!  it's  so  pitiful ;  it's  so  pitiful."  And  half-an- 
hour  later  he  would  breakout,  "Oh!  I  can  just  see  those  cruel  men.  It's  so 
pitiful."  Such  a  testimonial  to  the  truly  pathetic  character  of  the  story  may  not 
be  the  highest  desirable ;  but  we  imagine  that  the  author  would  not  be  displeased 
at  it. 

Scarcely  inferior  to  this  is  our  author's  tale  of  the  drowning  of  Margaret 
Wilson  in  the  waters  of  the  Blednoch,  the  doing  of  a  young  lass  ' '  to  death  in  the 
flower  of  her  youth,  in  the  untouched  grace  and  favor  of  her  virginity."  In  the 
whole  story  there  is  that  which  appeals  to  us  as  much  as  anything  in  Mr.  John 
Watson's  work,  or  in  Barrie's.  No  true  man  could  read  of  the  woe  of  Hendry 
McQumphra  when  Jess  was  supposed  to  be  grievously  sick  with  the  diphtheria 
without  swelling  emotion,  but  it  comes  short  of  that  with  which  we  are  affected  as 
we  listen  to  Margaret  Wilson  singing  for  the  last  time  the  twenty-sixth  Psalm,  the 
waves  lapping  her  breast,  neck,  and  finally  cheeks,  the  while. 

We  are  unable  to  name  a  single  respect  in  which  the  work  of  •  Ian  Maclaren  " 
or  Barrie  surpasses  that  of  Mr.  Crockett.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  the  writer 
of  The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags  displays  a  complement  of  qualities  not  equalled 
by  either  of  his  much-admired  contemporaries  as  a  novelist. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  this  is  one  of  the  novels  of  the  century.  It  is  pleas- 
ing in  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  elevating  in  its  moral  tone.  It  is  rarely  instruc- 
tive. It  betrays  extraordinary  literary  powers.  These  are  four  qualities  that  are 
necessary  to  work  of  the  highest  order.    Being  found,  the  reader  is  fortunate. 

The  work  is  so  pleasing  that  even  such  a  reader  as  Mr.  Crawford  ought  to  set 
a  high  value  on  it.  He  is  carried  through  shifting  scenes  of  the  pathetic,  the 
heroic,  the  grewsome,  the  "fearsome,"  the  ludicrous,  the  romantic,  the  humorous. 
How  rich  the  several  scenes  are  !  We  have  already  referred  to  pathetic  scenes. 
What  could  be  more  heroic  than  the  death  of  the  lion  of  the  covenant,  Richard 
Cameron,  at  Ayrsmoss,  indeed  than  his  whole  life  as  recorded  in  these  pages  ? 
What  more  splendid  than  the  courage  of  old  Anton  Lennox  on  many  occasions, 
but  particularly  when  he  gave  himself,  on  the  day  of  the  fight  in  the  Enterkin, 
for  the  young  baby-faced  officer  of  the  red  coats,  who  would  have  blown  his  own 
brains  out  rather  than  have  lost  all  his  prisoners  ?  What  more  ludicrous  than  the 
account  of  Birsay's  tumble  out  of  old  Anton's  kitchen  loft,  with  the  effect  upon 
Jock  Webster  and  the  rest  of  the  household  ?  What  more  grewsome  than  William 
Gordon's  hour  in  the  House  of  the  Black  Cats,  with  Gash  Gibbie  ?  What  more 
fearsome  than  the  account  of  "The  Thing  that  Fell  from  the  Traitor's  Gate,"  or 
than  "The  Nick  o'  the  Deid  Wife"?  The  whole  book  is  brimful  of  romance. 
Wit  and  humor  cause  every  page  to  sparkle.  On  many  pages  all  the  qualities 
which  make  attractive  blend  to  give  the  highest  and  most  varied  attractiveness. 

This  novel  is  elevating.  The  meanness  of  degraded  characters  is  made  to  ap- 
pear mean.  Meanness  is  never  glossed  and  made  to  pass  for  something  else. 
The  youngster  in  the  plastic  state  who  reads  this  book  will  be  more  tender  to  the 
weak;  more  courageous  in  defence  of  what  is  believed  to  be  true;  readier  to  see  the 
good  even  in  an  enemy ;  readier  for  Christlike  sacrifice — a  nobler  being — as  surely 
as  there  is  anything  good  in  him  to  respond  to  the  good  set  forth  in  the  book  in  a 
way  to  win  love  for  it.    Any  book  may  be  abused.    Some  readers  turn  light  to 
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darkness.  But  we  know  few  novels  which  tend  to  form  a  higher  ideal  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  than  this  one. 

The  book  is  also  a  very  instructive  one.  It  gives  a  much  clearer  notion  of  the 
personality  of  such  men  as  Eichard  Cameron  and  John  Grahame,  of  Claverhouse, 
than  some  professed  historians.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  fine  historic  picture.  And  it 
vivifies  the  reader's  historic  knowledge  of  the  times  between  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  and  their  expulsion  in  the  person  of  James  II.  It  does  for  most  historians 
of  the  time  what  is  done  by  Lew.  Wallace's  Ben  Hut  for  New  Testament  times, 
or  by  Wallace's  Prince  of  India  for  the  later  years  of  the  Greek  Empire,  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  work  is  specially  valuable,  therefore,  as  a  corrective  of  the  false  impres- 
sion given  of  the  Covenanters  by  the  great  Sir  Walter.  Our  admiration  for  ' '  The 
Wizard  of  the  North"  is  very  great.  In  our  boyhood  days  we  went  through  his 
stories  as  through  a  paradise.  We  have  read  some  of  his  masterpieces  half-a-dozen 
times.  He  holds  a  place  among  the  stars  in  our  literary  world  which  none  can 
ever  dispossess  him  of.  He  is  as  knightly  a  character  as  any  he  ever  sketched. 
He  was  a  high  man  and  handled  high  things.  We  are  sorry  that  he  is  not  more  read 
in  our  own  day.  We  are  glad  that  he  is  as  much  read;  that  he  cannot  be  covered 
up  completely  by  the  flood  of  less  worthy  stuff  coming  from  the  presses.  But 
while  we  have  such  high  regard  for  Scott,  we  have  long  mourned  his  injustice  to 
the  covenanting  bodies  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  especially  to  the  Cameronians. 
The  Eev.  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  and  the  Eev.  Ephraim  Macbriar  are  no  fair 
types  of  preachers  of  the  Cameronians  before  the  Eevolution  of  1680.  Nor  is  old 
Mause  Headrigg  a  proper  representative  of  their  mothers.  The  Cameronians  are 
caricatured  and  pilloried  in  Old  Mortality. 

Scott  was  the  literary  father  of  the  Oxford  movement.  He  was  daft  on  the 
subject  of  beauty.  The  very  bareness  of  the  covenanting  worship,  the  Covenanters, 
contempt  for  ornament  in  worship  made  them  repellant  to  him.  He  could  not  do- 
them,  historically,  justice.  In  the  work  before  us,  a  man  full  of  sympathy  for 
their  faith  and  life  writes  of  these  sternest  of  the  Puritans.  He  sees  the  sweetness 
of  their  lives,  their  beauty,  and  their  heroism,  and  records  it  sympathetically.  At 
the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  years  that  have  elapsed,  and  the  cooling  of  the 
passions  of  parties,  the  author  can  do  justice  to  the  enemies  of  his  people.  Cla- 
verhouse appears  every  whit  as  well  in  the  book  before  us  as  in  Old  Mortality. 

There  is  no  home-life  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Puritans.  I  do  not  mean  the 
New  England  Puritans,  I  mean  the  English  Puritans  of  pre-Cromwellian  times — 
when  the  Puritans  were  such  from  conviction — I  mean,  also,  the  Puritans  in  Scot- 
land during  all  the  later  years,  in  case  of  persons  Puritans  from  conviction.  I 
mean,  also,  Puritans  from  conviction  in  our  own  land  and  time.  This  beautiful 
home-life  we  get  glimpses  of  in  The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.  The  purity,  sweetness, 
perfect  confidence  which  characterize  such  lives  give  them  a  beauty  rarely  found 
in  homes  of  another  manner. 

We  think  so  highly  of  this  book  that  we,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  notices 
of  it  which  have  already  appeared,  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  all  parents 
as  suitable  for  themselves  and  their  young  folks. 

Thos.  C.  Johnson. 

Orlando,  Fla. 
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Crockett's  "The  Stickit  Minister." 
The  Stickit  Minister.    By  S.  H.  Crockett.    Author  of  ''The  Raiders,''  ''The 

Lilac  Sunhonnet. "    New  York :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Company. 

Dr.  Peck  used  to  say  that  the  young  preacher  ought  to  read  .  Butler's  Analogy 
once  every  year.  If  that  work  is  of  such  importance,  a  reviewer  ought  to  notice 
it  at  intervals,  that  the  minds  of  our  young  ministers  may  be  turned  towards  it. 

This  fact  suggests  that  a  reviewer  need  not  apologize  for  noticing  a  book  already 
well  known,  if  it  has  distinctive  merits,  and  it  explains  the  present  notice.  The 
Stickit  Minister  is  not  like  Butler's  Analogy^  indeed.  It  is  not  hard  to  compre- 
hend. It  does  not  convey  an  extraordinary  amount  of  important  truth.  It  affords 
no  great  mental  gymnastic.    But  it  is  a  hook  of  wholesome  stories. 

The  demand  for  fiction  is  one  of  the  great  demands  of  our  age.  When  any 
part  of  the  supply  is  excellent  in  quality,  it  ought  to  be  made  widely  known. 
Young  men  and  maidens,  and  tired  people,  who  need  amusement,  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  it. 

This  little  book  is  full  of  stories — simple,  pathetic,  humorous ;  and  their 
moral  character  is  excellent.  It  is  a  work  which  a  Christian  man  may  gladly  see 
in  the  hands  of  his  children.  By  the  way,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Stickit,"  in 
the  phrase  The  Stickit  Minister,  is  not  "  little,"  though  this  was  asserted  not  long 
ago  in  our  hearing  by  a  very  distinguished  divine.  A  stickit  minister  in  Scotch 
parlance  is  a  man  who  set  out  to  be  a  minister,  but  who  stuck  at  some  point  in 
his  course — who  could  not  pass  his  college  examinations,  or  his  presbyterial  trials. 
The  title  of  our  book  is  taken  from  the  subject  of  the  first  story  in  it.  Eobert 
Fraser  was  no  stickit  minister  in  reality,  however,  but  one  who  saw  it  to  be  his 
duty  on  the  death  of  his  father  to  give  up  his  preferred  work  for  the  sake  of  helping 
a  younger  brother.  He  was  known  in  "three  parishes  "  for  six  years  as  the  stickit 
minister,  but  God  knew  that  he  was  not  only  clever  in  mind,  but  a  hero  in  char- 
acter. Thos.  C.  Johnson. 

Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 
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The  Elements  of  the  Higher  Ceiticism.  By  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology  in  McGormick  Tlieological  Seminary,  Chicago ,  III.  12mo, 
268  pp.,  $1.  New  York,  London,  Toronto:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  1895. 
The  author's  purpose  in  this  admirable  work,  which  is  just  what  it  purports 
to  be,  is  to  give  a  clear  and  precise  answer  chiefly  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
Higher  Criticism  ?  and  secondarily,  Is  there  a  legitimate  sphere  for  such  a  thing 
as  the  Higher  Criticism  ?  The  work  is  simply  an  expository  and  non-controversial 
attempt  to  describe  the  science  and  art  of  Higher  Criticism.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  problems  which  that  science  presents.  By  proper  definition  and  exposi- 
tion it  shows  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  how  misunderstood  on  the  one  hand  and 
misapplied  it  can  be  on  the  other,  and  especially  how  it  is  not  proper  to  associate 
the  term  with  that  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  Bible  which  subjects  it  to  the 
human  reason  or  with  those  philosophical  and  religious  views  or  principles  com- 
monly known  as  rationalism.  We  have  so  often  felt  that  the  unthinking  denunci- 
ation of  all  Higher  Criticism  has  put  the  opponents  of  advanced  or  rationalistic 
or  destructive  criticism  at  a  disadvantage,  that  we  hail  with  pleasure  this  clear 
statement  of  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  a  thorough  conservative.  Dr.  Zenos 
first  discusses  the  name  and  place  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  then  its  objects,  then 
its  methods,  as  the  literary,  the  historical,  the  theological,  then  the  relation  of  the 
science  to  oriental  archeeology,  the  use  of  postulates,  its  doctrinal  aspects,  and  its 
history  and  present  status.  In  these  last  chapters,  on  its  history  and  present 
status,  he  merely  states  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  passes  no  judgment  upon  them. 
The  whole  work  is  judicial  and  judicious,  and  familiarity  with  it  would  be  of  ser- 
vice to  any  one.  Shorter  treatises  on  the  same  subject  will  be  found  in  a  pamph- 
let by  our  own  Dr.  F.  R.  Beattie,  and  by  Dr.  Tillett,  of  the  Methodist  Church  ; 
but  the  fulness  of  the  present  volume  makes  it  more  valuable. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Harper.,  B.  D. ,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Ormond  College  within  the  University^  Mel- 
bourne. Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.,  491.  $1.50.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  A; 
Son.  1896. 

Like  almost  all  the  volumes  of  the  series  called  The  Expositor's  Bible  which 
deal  with  the  Old  Testament  books,  this  commentary  or  exposition  is  along  the 
lines  of  advanced  criticism.  The  author  thinks  that  Deuteronomy's  spiritual  ele- 
vation and  the  moral  impulse  it  gives  will  always  be  present,  no  matter  what  sup- 
position may  be  held  as  to  its  origin  and  authorship — a  view  which  the  critics  are 
very  fond  of  urging  along  with  their  theories  that  this  and  that  book  of  the  Bible 
is  a  forgery.  He  makes  an  elaborate  argument  for  the  study  of  the  critical  ques- 
tions connected  with  Deuteronomy.  Of  course,  he  denies  its  Mosaic  authorship, 
except  as  respects  a  few  fragments  of  the  book.  He  asserts  that  the  only  gener- 
ally known  scholar  who  denies  the  existence  of  JE  is  Professor  Green,  of  Prince- 
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ton.  The  date  of  the  book  he  seeks  to  prove,  by  the  development  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  vs^orship  of  the  Jews,  to  be  certainly  post-Solomonic,  certainly  post- 
Hezekian,  and  with  great  likelihood  was  suggested  and  called  out  by  the  need 
of  guidance  which  emerged  in  Hezekiah's  reforms.  His  effort  to  legitimatize  the 
forgery  which  is  involved  in  this  date  and  authorship  is  as  follows :  "If  we  take 
into  account  the  character  of  Deuteronomy  as  only  an  extension  and  adaptation  of 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  set  in  a  framework  of  affectionate  exhortation,  and  that 
all  men  then  believed  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  was  Mosaic,  we  can  see 
better  how  such  action  might  be  considered  legitimate.  ...  At  that  early  time 
and  in  the  East,  literary  methods  and  literary  ideas  were  so  different  from  ours 
that  there  may  have  been  customs  which  made  the  publication  of  a  book  in 
this  way  not  only  natural  but  right. " 

The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Peophets  Commonly  Called  the  Minob.    By  George 
Adam  Smith,  Z>.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis, 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.    In  Two  Volumes.    Vol.  I. ,  Amos,  Hosea,  and 
Micah.    With  an  Introduction  and  a  Sketch  of  Prophecy  in  Early  Israel.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  xviii.,  440.    $1.50.    New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1896. 
In  four  introductory  chapters  Dr.  Smith  discusses  the  relation  of  the  twelve 
prophecies  usually  called  "Minor"  to  each  other  and  to  the  greater  prophets,  the 
position  and  work  of  the  prophet  in  early  Israel,  the  eighth  century  in  Israel,  and 
the  influence  of  Assyria  upon  prophecy.    In  dealing  separately  with  the  three 
prophets  examined  in  this  volume,  he  leaves  undisputed,  as  do  all  the  critics,  we 
believe,  the  early  date  of  Hosea  and  Amos,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  bulk  of  the 
prophecy  of  Amos.    He  parts  company  with  Gratz  and  other  critics  who  assign 
Hosea  to  two  authors.    He  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  date  of  the  different 
parts  of  Micah,  and  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  Micah  uttered  both  the  threat 
and  the  promise  found  in  the  prophecy  attributed  to  him.    The  author's  position, 
in  general,  seems  to  be  a  mediation  between  the  so-called  traditional  and  the  most 
advanced  critical  schools.   The  exposition  of  the  text  is,  as  in  most  of  the  volumes  of 
this  series,  delightfully  suggestive  and  helpful,  though  in  this  volume  more  critical 
than  in  most  of  the  others.   The  author's  interpretation  of  the  marriage  of  Hosea  is 
that  the  wife  whom  by  God's  command  he  took  was  pure  when  he  took  her,  else 
she  could  not  have  served  as  a  type  of  the  Israel  whose  earliest  relations  to  Jeho- 
vah he  describes  as  innocent.    This  was  the  theory  of  W.  Robertson  Smith. 

The  Gospel  in  Isaiah.    Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Expositions,  Topical  and  Prac- 
tical.   Founded  upon  the  Sixth  Chapter.    By  Charles  S.  JRobmson,  D. 
Pastor  of  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City.    Cr.  Svo,  pp. 
280.  $1.25.    New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Eevell  Co.  1896. 
With  all  the  fervor  and  unction  for  which  he  is  so  well  known.  Dr.  Robinson 
here  preaches  to  a  congregation  far  wider  than  that  which  first  heard  them  a  series 
of  thirty  sermons,  unfolding  the  gospel  as  it  is  so  strikingly  set  forth  in  that 
familiar  passage  so  fully  quoted,  and  so  often,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Isaiah.    He  maintains  that  the  entire  revelation  of  God's  plan  of  re- 
demption is  contained  in  this  passage,  from  the  first  disclosure  of  human  sin  to 
the  last  awakening  and  final  ingathering  of  the  nations.    The  volume  is  richly 
spiritual  and  helpful. 
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The  Peophets  of  Iseael.     Popular  Sketches  from  Old  Testament  History.  By 

Carl  Heinrich  Gornill,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Konigsburg.  Translated  by  Sutton  F.  Corkran. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  194.  $1.00.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 
1895. 

A  general  conception  of  the  spirit  which  animates  this  author  can  be  had 
from  the  following  passage :  "  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  such  a  thorough  and 
complete  command  of  the  religious  and  secular  history  of  the  Israelites.  This  goal 
is  to  be  reached  only  by  much  labor  and  on  circuitous  paths  ;  for  the  Israelitish 
narrative,  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  gives  a  thoroughly 
one-sided  and,  in  many  respects,  incorrect  picture  of  the  profane  history,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  absolutely  false  representation  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
people,  and  has  thus  made  the  discovery  of  the  truth  well-nigh  impossible."  Of 
his  belief  we  can  judge  from  the  following  in  his  treatise  on  the  religion  of  Moses : 
'  •  And  now  I  must  make  an  admission  to  you  which  it  is  hard  for  me  to  make, 
but  which  is  my  fullest  scientific  conviction,  based  upon  the  most  cogent  grounds, 
that  in  the  sense  in  which  the  historian  speaks  of  '  knowing '  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  Moses  ;  .  .  .  even  the  celebrated  ten  commandments  are  not 
from  him,  but,  as  can  be  proved,  were  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century,  between  700  and  650  B.C."  Of  Samuel,  he  says  that  the  assertion  of  a 
reforming  and  organizing  efficacy  of  that  prophet  "is  a  legend  of  a  later  period, 
which  cannot  stand  before  a  methodical  historical  criticism. "  Of  Amos,  he  says, 
"His  God  is  essentially  a  criminal  judge,  inspiring  fear,  but  not  love  ;  and  on  fear 
alone  neither  the  heart  of  man  nor  religion  can  exist."  Even  that  mythical  per- 
sonage, in  whom  he  believes  most  heartily,  Deutero-Isaiah,  while  he  has  given  the 
most  magnificent  theology  of  history,  is,  in  his  sublimity,  unable  to  withdraw  him- 
self altogether  from  the  influence  of  the  time,  and  begins  the  declining  line  of  pro-' 
phecy.  These  specimens  of  the  author's  principles  and  views  are  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  general  character  of  his  work. 

CoEONATioN  OF  LovE.  By  OeoTge  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.  Square  12mo,  pp.  58. 
Price,  75  cents.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1420 
Chestnut  St.  1895. 

A  most  beautiful  unfolding  and  exposition  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  considering  the  words  of  that  well-known 
passage  under  the  four  heads  of  Love  the  Indispensable  Grace,  Love  the  Exqui- 
site Grace,  The  Immortality  of  Love,  and  The  Coronation  of  Love.  "The  Coro- 
nation of  Love  as  the  empress  over  sister-queens  Faith  and  Hope  "  suggests  the 
title  of  the  four  discourses.  The  book  is  daintily  bound  in  white,  and  is  as  pure 
and  sweet  within  as  without. 

In  the  Time  op  Jesus.  Historical  Pictures.  By  Martin  Seidel,  D.  D.  12mo, 
pp.  xxiii.,  192.  Cloth,  75  cents.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
(incorporated).  1896. 

In  this  brief  hand-book,  excellently  translated  from  the  German,  the  authoi- 
seeks  to  give  less  elaborately,  and  in  a  manner  better  adapted  to  ordinary  readers 
than  the  larger  works  on  the  subject,  the  leading  facts  of  the  circumstances  and 
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times  of  Jesus.  The  value  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  that  world  in  which  Christ 
lived  none  can  question.  This  subject  together  with  the  definition  of  terms,  and 
the  determination  of  the  chronology  form  the  body  of  the  introduction  to  this 
book.  The  author  then  considers  the  union  of  the  peoples  in  the  Koman  Empire, 
the  religious  life  in  the  heathen  world,  the  state  of  morals  among  the  Gentiles,  the 
land  and  the  people  of  Israel,  the  political  government  of  Palestine,  the  sanhe- 
drin,  high  priests  and  scribes,  religious  life  among  the  Jews,  parties,  the  Messianic 
hope,  and  Judaism  in  the  Dispersion.  An  appendix  contains  the  notes,  chrono- 
logical tables,  and  index. 

The  Last  of  the  Peophets— A  Study  of  the  Life,  Teaching,  and  Character  of 
John  the  Baptist.  By  Rev.  J.  Feather.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  157.  Edinburgh:  T. 
&  T.  Clark. 

The  meagreness  of  the  record  concerning  John  the  Baptist  and  his  proximity 
to  the  greatest  world-character  of  .all,  to  whom  John  gave  testimony,  are  assigned 
by  the  author  as  the  reason  for  a  somewhat  marked  neglect  of  study  of  this  great 
prophet.  In  the  volume  before  us  there  is  an  attempt  to  go  behind  the  few  brief 
notices  in  the  gospels,  and  the  allusions  in  Josephus,  to  reach  the  springs  of  John's 
character,  and  to  exhibit  the  relations  he  held  to  the  world  of  his  day.  The 
controversial  features  of  a  study  of  John's  life  are  carefully  avoided,  and  the 
meaning  of  his  baptism  alone  is  set  forth,  except  so  far  as  we  may  conclude  from 
the  author's  maintenance  that  it  was  not  a  new  or  unfamiliar  ceremony  which  he 
performed,  but  one  in  use  long  before,  not  only  among  the  Jews  in  their  divers 
washings,  but  also  among  the  Gentiles  in  lustrations  known  to  have  been  per- 
formed even  among  the  ruder  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.    An  Account  of  the  Leading  Forms  of  Litera- 
ture Represented  in  the  Sacred  Writings.    By  Richard  O.  Moulton,  M.  A. 
{Camh.),  Ph.  D.  iPenna.'),  Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago ;  late  University  Extension  Lecturer  (^Cambridge  and  London). 
Pp.  xiL,  533.    $2.00.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1895. 
The  inspiration  of  this  book  is  that  admirable  fact  that  there  has  been  of  late 
years  a  remarkable  impulse  towards  a  fuller  study  of  the  English  Bible.    The  in- 
auguration of  English  Bible  courses  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  day  in  educational  development.    It  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  a  liberal  education  that  one  be  as  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  as 
with  mathematics  or  the  classics.    The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  in  defining 
the  term  "the  literary  study  of  the  Bible,"  while  acknowledging  what  he  calls  the 
splendid  processes"  of  modern  Biblical  criticism,  avers  that  he  will  enter  a  dis- 
tinct province  from  it,  and  will  deal,  not  with  the  question  how  the  books  reached 
their  present  form,  but  with  what  we  have  in  them,  the  common  ground  upon 
which  all  can  meet.    At  certain  points,  indeed,  as,  for  instance,  the  analysis  of 
Job,  and,  in  general,  the  divisions  of  the  texts  of  various  books,  he  disagrees  with 
the  majority  of  the  advanced  critics,  or  assigns  certain  phenomena  to  causes 
diverse  from  those  usually  given.    Incidentally,  he  makes  a  noteworthy  plea  for 
the  unity  of  several  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  Bible.    The  work  is  intended  for 
English  readers.    It  is  itself  a  specimen  of  very  fine  English,  though  at  times  we 
think  of  almost  two  ornate  a  style  to  adapt  the  work  to  popular  use,  or  text-book 
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purposes.  The  following  sentences  will  both  illustrate  this  and  show  the  author's 
plea  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature:  "It  is  surelj'^  good  that  our  youth, 
during  the  formative  period,  should  have  displayed  to  them  in  a  literary  dress  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  Greek  literature,  in  lyrics  which  Pindar  cannot  surpass,  in 
rhetoric  as  forcible  as  that  of  Demosthenes,  or  contemplative  prose  not  inferior  to 
Plato's — a  people  dominated  by  an  utter  passion  for  righteousness,  a  people  whose 
ideas  of  purity,  of  infinite  good,  of  universal  order,  of  faith  in  the  irresistible 
downfall  of  all  moral  evil,  moved  to  a  poetic  passion  as  fervid,  and  speech  as  musi- 
cal, as  when  Sappho  sang  of  love,  or  iEschylus  thundered  his  deep  notes  of 
destiny. " 

Eden  Lost  and  Won.  Studies  of  the  Early  History  and  Final  Destiny  of  Man  as 
Taught  in  Nature  and  Eevelation.  By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.  D. ,  F. 
R.  S.,  eU.  12mo,  pp.  viii.,  226,  Cloth,  $1.25.  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co.  1896. 

All  who  are  troubled  by  the  aspersions  cast  upon  those  who  cling  to  the  con- 
servative views  of  science  and  faith  will  rejoice  in  this  work  from  Principal  Daw-^ 
son's  hands.  No  scientist  of  modern  times  stands  higher  than  he,  or  is  more  a 
recognized  authority.  His  purpose  in  this  book,  which  is  a  collection  of  papers, 
enlarged  and  revised,  appearing  originally  in  the  Expositor,  is  to  show  that  an  en- 
lightened natural  science  and  an  intelligent  and  reverent  study  of  the  Bible  will 
not  only  hold  our  faith  against  the  aggressive  forces  of  agnostic  philosophy  and  de- 
structive criticism,  but  will  also  manifest  the  beautiful  congruity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  of  both  with  nature  and  the  human  heart.  He  divides  his 
discussion  into  two  parts.  In  Part  I.  he  considers  the  bearing  of  physical  and 
historical  facts  upon  the  problem  of  the  authorship  and  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
books.  He  shows  the  necessity  of  the  integrity  of  these  books  and  their  authority  to 
mankind  and  to  our  faith,  and  declares  that  the  attitude  towards  them  which  is  will- 
ing to  admit  fraud  and  conspiracy  to  the  authors  of  the  early  books,  and  yet  at- 
taches a  certain  religious  value  to  these  forged  documents,  is  a  "  moral  obliquity," 
a  *'  two-edged  sword,  cutting  every  way  against  the  interests  of  society."  To  this 
position  he  attributes  to  a  large  extent  that  moral  disintegration  which  science  and 
humanity  have  so  much  reason  to  dread.  "I  am  not  unaware,"  he  writes,  "of 
the  evils  that  threaten  humanity  from  agnostic  evolution,  and  that  this  has  been 
too  much  fostered  by  scientific  men ;  but  the  advanced  evolutionists  and  the  ad- 
vanced critics  have  long  since  united  their  forces,  and  true  Christianity  and  true 
science  are  now  face  to  face  with  both.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  take  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  situation.  The  observation  and  study  of  fifty  years  have 
shown  me  the  rise  and  fall  of  several  systems  of  philosophy  and  criticism,  and  the 
word  of  God  still  abides  and  becomes  wider  in  its  influence. "  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  of  Part  I.,  Dr.  Dawson  shows  conclusively  that  the  natural 
conditions  and  a  scientific  use  of  the  facts  of  history,  archaeology,  ethnology,  geol- 
ogy, etc.,  prove  the  personality  of  Moses,  the  historicity  of  the  records  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  the  account  of  early  man  and  Eden,  the  account  of  the  antediluvians 
and  the  deluge,  the  account  of  the  dispersion  and  the  career  of  Abraham.  He  ap- 
plies his  tests  with  special  force  and  success  to  the  Book  of  Exodus,  which  he  re- 
gards as  ' '  the  main  stem  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  to  which  its  roots  in  Genesis 
converge,  and  that  which  supports  its  branches,  foliage  and  fruit  in  Numbers, 
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Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy."  In  Part  II.,  which  is  less  full  than  the  preced- 
ing discussion,  the  author  considers  man  and  nature,  fallen  and  restored,  show- 
ing the  condition  of  primeval  man,  the  fall  and  its  consequences,  and  the  restora- 
tion through  the  scheme  of  redemption.  A  book  of  greater  strength,  force  of  argu- 
ment and  philosophical  acumen  we  have  rarely  seen.  We  could  wish  a  copy  of  it 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  inquirer  after  truth,  and  of  every  one  who  is  troubled 
by  the  science,  falsely  so-called,  which  sets  itself  in  the  form  of  advanced  criti- 
cism against  the  truth  of  God. 

The  "Wonderful.  A  Story  for  Young  People.  By  Wm.  E.  Shane.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  223.  $1.25.  New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H. 
RevellCo.  1896. 

EzEKiEL  OF  Bethlehem;  or,  From  Bethlehem  to  Calvary.  By  Fanny  Alricks 
Shugert.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  281.  $1.00.  Richmond:  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.  1896. 

These  are  stories  in  which  the  life  and  words  of  Christ  are  woven  in  just  as 
they  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Other  characters  besides  Christ  are  presented, 
such  as  are  thought  to  be,  while  fictitious,  by  no  means  improbable.  The  stories 
are  written  clearly  and  simply,  and  manifest  a  reverent  spirit  and  earnest  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  authors,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  life  of 
Christ  which  combines  the  qualities  of  accurate  history  with  the  fascination  of  fic- 
tion in  order  to  catch  and  retain  the  interest  of  young  people. 

Better  Things  for  Sons  or  God.  By  Oeorge  T.  Lemmon.  12mo,  pp.  184. 
Cloth,  75  cents.    New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains.  1896. 

Five  discourses  on  the  text,  "  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us, 
that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect."  They  perhaps  sounded  better 
than  they  read,  for  they  seem,  in  style,  well  adapted  to  declamation.  The  social 
principles  of  which  George  D.  Herron  is  the  apostle  underlie  the  author's  words. 
The  volume  is  one  of  that  class  which  enjoy  a  very  ephemeral  life. 

Talks  From  the  Word  of  God.  By  E.  Fairley  Cunningham.  12mo,  pp.  156. 
Cloth,  75  cents.  Richmond:  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 
1896. 

This  volume  consists  of  twenty-six  short,  practical  talks  "  by  a  layman  on 
Bible  themes.  They  are  direct  and  practical,  well  illustrated  by  incident  and 
history,  and  full  of  spiritual  force.  The  book  deserves  a  wide  circulation  and  use. 
It  will  be  found  of  special  value  and  adaptability  in  Sabbath-schools  where  the 
superintendent  cannot  speak  ;  and  from  it  many  a  leader  will  learn  how  to  ad- 
dress others. 

Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present  Age.  By  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D. ,  Author  of 
''Applied  Christianity,"  ''Tools  and  the  Man,''  "Who  Wrote  the  Bible,''  etc. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1895.  16mo,  pp.  vi.,  299. 
$1.25. 

This  volume  is  the  author's  answer  to  the  question,  * '  In  what  ways  ought 
the  conception  of  personal  life  and  duty  to  be  modified  ?"  and  was  awarded  the 
Fletcher  Prize  in  1894.  Dr.  Gladden  does  not  claim  to  have  defined  all  the  ruling 
ideas  of  the  present  age,  but  believes  that  he  has  pointed  out  the  most  important 
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ones.  The  first  that  he  considers  is  the  present-day  progress  in  thought,  or  *  •  change 
of  mind,"  a  plea  for  new  conceptions  of  truth  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  is  the  doctrine  next  considered,  and 
to  it  are  attributed  the  undermining  of  feudalism  and  slavery,  and  the  leading  in 
of  democracy.  The  law  of  brotherhood,  showing  itself,  as  the  author  claims,  in 
Christian  social  equality,  charity,  and  proper  relation  to  our  fellowmen's  suffer" 
ings,  is  next  treated.  The  independence  of  the  individual  and  the  solidarity  of 
society,  favorite  ideas  with  advanced  thinkers,  are  the  next  topics.  The  infusion 
of  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  relations  of  life,  with  a  broadened 
ministry,  institutional  churches,  and  such  like,  will,  he  thinks,  shortly  obliterate 
the  distinction  so  long  maintained  between  things  sacred  and  things  secular.  The 
remaining  chapters  on  the  law  of  property,  religion  and  politics,  public  opinion, 
Pharisaism,  the  duplex  yet  united  character  of  the  human  organism,  are  of  the 
same  general  type  as  those  which  we  have  named.  There  is  a  decided  flavor  of 
up-to-dateness  about  the  book,  and  an  implied  depreciation  of  the  work  and  results 
of  the  past.  The  sympathy  of  the  author  is  with  those  who  think  they  have  dis- 
covered things  new,  and  who  parade  them  as  though  they  had  not  been  known  or 
delivered  to  us  ever  since  we  had  a  Bible. 

Adonieam  Judson  Gordon.  A  Biography  ;  with  Letters  and  Illustrative  Extracts 
Drawn  from  Unpublished  or  Uncollected  Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  Ms  son, 
Ernest  B.  Gordon.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  386.  $1.50.  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Co.  1896. 

The  many  admirers  of  Dr.  Gordon,  including  all  who  loved  him  for  his  works 
as  well  as  those  who  were  under  the  spell  of  his  magnetic  personality,  will  welcome 
this  biography.  It  is  written  by  his  son,  and  embraces  many  letters  and  papers 
which  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public.  The  career  of  Dr.  Gordon 
is  so  recent  and  so  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  his  works  so  familiar, 
that  we  need  only  to  commend  this  biography  of  him  for  its  fulness  and  charming 
style.  The  opening  chapter  gives  us  the  secret,  we  think,  of  Dr.  Gordon's  power. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  a  Christian  home,  and  to  parents  whose  firm  belief  in 
the  strong  principles  of  Calvinism  resulted  in  producing  that  robust  and  stalwart 
faith  and  beautiful  consecration  which  characterized  this  grand  soldier  of  the 
cross. 

The  Stoey  of  Maecus  Whitman.     Early  Protestant  Missions  in  the  Northwest. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Craighead,  D.  D.    12mo,  pp.  211.     Philadelphia:  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  work.  1895. 
The  sub-title  of  this  interesting  book  describes  its  nature  and  contents  much 
more  fully  than  the  leading  title.    It  is  an  account  of  the  early  development  of 
Oregon  under  the  influences  of  the  missionaries  who  first  carried  civilization  there. 
These  missionary  efforts  resulted,  not  only  in  carrying  blessings  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest,  but  also  in  laying  the  foundation  of  orderly  and  law-abiding  com- 
munities, the  rallying-points  for  the  immigrants  who  began  soon  afterwards  to 
po!ir  into  that  region.     The  early  history  of  the  country,  the  first  explorations  of 
it,  the  futile  attempt  under  Mr.  Astor  to  establish  settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  other  matters  of  great  interest,  are  traced  in  this  book.    Its  chief  attention, 
however,  is  given  to  the  missionary  enterprises  which  were  so  intimately  connected 
■with  this  history,  and  in  which  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  was  the  most  active  figure. 
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Sunset  Memories.  By  Rev.  Nicholas  Vansa?it,  of  the  Newark  Annual  Conference, 
Author  of  "  The  L  fe  and  Character  of  Rev.  H.  Mattison,  D.  Z>.,"  "  Rachel 
Weeping  for  Her  Children,''  Entire  Holiness,"  etc.  With  an  Introduction 
by  General  ^ames  F.  Kusliug.  12mo,  pp.  271.  $1.00.  New  York:  Eaton 
&  Mains.  1896. 

An  autobiography  of  one  who  has  passed  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  ministry 
for  Christ,  giving,  not  only  his  own  life,  but  also  describing,  to  some  extent,  the 
stirring  events  and  stupendous  changes  which  have  occurred  in  his  church  within 
the  past  seventy  years.  The  personal  features  of  the  book  will  adapt  it  speci- 
ally to  the  people  of  the  many  charges  which  the  author  served  in  his  long  and 
useful  ministry. 

Outlines  op  German  Literature.  Bp  Madame  M.  Jeff.  Teusler,  Teacher  of  Ger- 
man in  the  Richmond  High  School,  Richmond  Seminary,  and  Miss  Johnsons 
Select  School  for  Yottng  Ladies.  12mo,  pp.  238.  Richmond:  B.  F.Johnson 
Publishing  Co.  1895. 

Madame  Teusler  makes  claim  to  having  given  here  nothing  more  than  mere 
outlines  of  the  great  field  of  study  which  German  literature  affords.  Her  book  is 
an  attempt  to  supply  that  which  in  ordinary  schools  dnd  private  classes  is  desir- 
able to  be  known,  but  not  the  mass  of  information  which  a  profounder  study 
would  suggest  or  demand.  The  volume  is  to  be  commended  for  its  brevity  and 
clearness,  and  for  the  interest  with  which  the  subject  is  sustained. 

The  Scientific  American,  of  New  York,  has  signalized  its  50th  anniversary  by 
he  publication  of  a  very  handsome  72-page  special  number,  which  consists  of  at 
review  of  the  development  of  science  and  the  industrial  arts  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  It  was  an  ambitious  undertaking,  and  the  work  has 
been  well  done.  The  many  articles  are  thoroughly  technical,  and  they  are  written 
in  a  racy  and  popular  style,  which  makes  the  whole  volume — it  is  nothing  less, 
being  eqiial  to  a  book  of  442  ordinary  pages — thoroughly  readable.  It  is  inclosed 
for  preservation  in  a  handsome  cover,  and  is  sold  at  the  price  of  ten  cents. 

The  Review  or  Reviews.    New  York. 

In  the  September  Revieio  of  Reviews  the  editor  discusses  different  phases  of 
the  Presidential  campaign,  especially  the  revolt  of  the  gold-standard  Democrats, 
the  attitude  of  Eastern  wage-earners  toward  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the  spread  of  free- 
silver  doctrine  among  the  farmers.  Another  important  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
department  of  "The  Progress  of  the  World"  is  Lord  Salisbury's  Venezuelan  pro- 
position, in  connection  with  the  general  scheme  for  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration. The  editor  also  covers  most  of  the  striking  developments  of  the  month 
in  British  and  European  politics.  Theodore  Roosevelt  contributes  to  the  same 
number  a  characteristic  study  of  "  The  Three  Vice-Presidential  Candidates  and 
What  They  Represent."  The  time  is  peculiarly  opportune  for  a  re-examination 
of  the  Vice-Presidential  ofl&ce,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  offers  some  pertinent  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  status  of  the  Vice-President  in  our  scheme  of  government. 
He  believes  that  the  Vice-President  should  represent  the  principles  on  which  tLe 
President  was  chosen  to  office,  that  he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
his  official  power  should  be  increased  in  several  directions.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  com- 
ments on  the  i)ersoualities  of  the  three  candidates  now  conspicuously  before  the 
country  are  direct,  pointed,  and  decidedly  Rooseveltian. 
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